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JL  HE  first  English  version  of  these  Essays  was 
published  in  the  year  160S,  by  Mr.  Horio,*  but 
they  were  much  better  translated  in  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  11.  by  Charles  Cotton,  Esq.  (fkntous  for 
his  witty  poetry  on  the  Wonders  of  the  Peak),  and 
George  Savil,  marquis  of  Hallifax,  then  lord  privy- 
sealy  and  afterwards  president  of  the  council^  to 
whom  that  translation  was  dedicated,  honoured  it 
with  his  special  approbation,  by  the  following  letter 
to  the  translator,  at  his  house  at  Berisford,  in  Derby- 
shire. 

*  This  gentleman^  whose  ancestors  were  the  Plorii  of  Sienna,  ii| 
Tuscany,  was  for  8ome  time  a  teacher  at  Magdalen  College,  in  the 
UniveraiCy  of  Chcfinrd ;  and,  after  king  James  I.  came  to  the  crown, 
was  appointed  tutor  to  prince  Henry,  in  the  Italian  and  French 
tongues ;  and  compiled  a  Dictionary,  Italian  and  English,  which 
waa  first  printed  at  London,  in  1597.  Haying  lired  to  a  good  old 
age,  he  died  at  Fulham,  of  the  plague,  in  1625. 
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PREFACE. 

«  Sir, 

"  I  have  too  long  delayed  my  thanks  to  you  for  giving  iae 
''  such  an  obliging  evidence  of  your  remembrance:  That  alone 
'^  would  have  been  a  Vf  elcome  pretent ;  but  when  joined  vnth  the 
^'  book  in  the  worldl  am  best  entertained  vnth,  it  raiseth  a  strong 
''  desire  in  me  to  be  better  known^  where  I  ain  sure  to  be  so 
^'  much  pleased.    1  have,  until  now,  thought  wit  could  not  be 
''  translated ;  and  do  still  retain  $p  much  of  that  opinion,  that  I 
'^  believe  it  impossible,  except  by  one  whose  genius  cometh  up  to 
'^  that  of  the  author.    You  have  the  original  strength  of  his 
''  thought,  that  it  almost  tempts  a  man  to  believe  the  transmigra-* 
*^  tion  of  souls ;  and  that  bis,,  being  used  to  hills,  is  come  into  the 
^  moor-lands,'to  reward  us  here  in  England,  fordoing  him  more 
'^  right  than  his  country  will  afford  him.     He  hath  by  your 
^'  means  mended  his  first  edition^     To  transplant  and  make 
^'   him  ours,  is  not  only  a  valuable  acquisition  to  us,   but  a 
''  just  coBure  of  the  critical  impertinence  of  those  French 
^<  scribblers,  who  have  taken  pains  to  make  little  cavib  and  ex-* 
*'  ceptions  to  lessen  the  reputation  of  this  great  man,  whom 
'^  nature  hath   made  too  big  to  confine  him  to  the   exact* 
-**  ness  of  a  studied  style.     He  let  his  mind  have  its  full  flighty 
<^  and  showeth,  by  a  generous  kind  of  negUgence,  that  he  did 
*'  not  write  for  praise,  but  to  give  the  world  a  true  picture  of 
^  himself,  and  of  mankind.    He  scorned  affected  periods,  6r  to 
<<  please  the  mistaken  reader  with  an  empty  chime  of  words 
*^  He  hath  no  affisction  to  set  himself  out,  and  dependeth  wholly 
*^  upon  the  natural  force  of  what  is  his  own,  and  the  excellent 
'^  application  of  what  be  borroweth. 

^'  You  see,  sir,  I  have  kindness  enough  for  Monsieur  de  Mon- 
"  taigne  to  be  your  rival ;  but  nobody  can  now  pretend  to  be  in 
**  equal  competition  with  you :  I  do  willingly  yield  it  is  iio  small 
'^  matter  for  a  man,  to  do  to  a  more  prosperous  lover;  and  if 
'*  you  will  repay  this  piece  of  justice  with  anotl)f  r,  pnaiy  believe^ 
**  that  he  who  can  translate  such  an  author  without  doing  Kinfc 
'  ^*  wrong,  must  not  only  make  me  glad,  but  proud  of  bemg  his 

*^  Very  humble  Servant,      , 

**  Hallifax/* 


PUEFACE. 

To  the  commendation  of  Montaigne,  and  *his  in- 
genious translator,  by  so  great  a  man,  it  will  be 
«eedless  to  add  more ;  but  it  may  be  presumed  the 
reader  will  here  expect  to  be  satisfied,  wherein  this 
is  so  much  preferable  to  any  of  the  former  editions 
in  English. 

Mr.  Cotton  indeed  succeeded  to  a  miracle  in  his 
translation  of  so  celebrated  a  piece :   and  we  are 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  very  few  Frenchmen^ 
except  perhaps  some  natives  of  Guienne,  were  they 
to  undertake  the  task,  would  find  themselves  capa« 
ble   of  turning  Montaigne's  £ssays  into  modem 
French,  with  the  same  spirit,  and  the  s^me  justice 
to  the  author ;  but  yet  our  translator  was  &f  from 
infallible.     He  had  certainly  one  of  the  most  diffi<» 
cult  books  in  the  world  to  struggle  with,,  as  he  tatn^ 
plained  himself  in  his  Prefiu^e,  when  he  says,  ^*  The 
language  of  his  original  was  in  many  places  so 
ungrammatical  and  abstruse,  that  though  he  un- 
*'  derstood  French  as  well  as    any  man,  he  had 
"  sometimes  been  forced  to  grope  for  his  meaning." 
It  is  no  wonder  then  that  his  translation  was  often 
mistaken  in  the  true  sense  of  the  author,  any  more 
than  that  the  style  of  it  should,  after  more  than 
seventy  years,  appear  in  many  places  uncouth  and 
obsolete.     Indeed  the  latter  was  polished  or  rather 
modernist  in  some  pages  of  our  last  edition  ;  but  in 
the  present  one,    it    is  corrected    and   improved 
throughout,  besides  the  rectifying  of  many  mistakes, 
which  Mr.  Cotton  probably  would  not  have  .  been 
guilty  of,had  hebeen  assistedby  thosedictionariespub- 
lished  since  his  time,  that  are  the  best  explainers  of  the 
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Gascoii  language,  which  was  Montaigne's  mother- 
tongue. 

This  new  edition  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  received 
by  the  public,  with  the  more  favour,  not  only  be- 
cause the  editor  had  those  helps  so  necessary  for 
explaining  the  author's  true  meaning,  but  because  it 
is  translated  from  that  accurate  French  edition  of 
these  Essays  in  1 724^  by  Peter  Coste,  who  formerly 
translated  many  of  Mr.  Locke's  excellent  tract]» 
with  applause,  into  the  French  language,  and  was 
therefore  encouraged  in  executing  the  said  edition 
of  Montaigne's  Essays,  by  the  subscription  of 
many  of  our  chief  nobility  and  gentry. 
.  After  sujbmitting  our  best  efforts  for  doing  it  jus* 
tice,  to  tlie  candour  of  the  public,  we  refer  them  to 
what  Mr.  Coste  himself  has  said,  of  the  preference 
9f  hi^  to  all  the  other  French  editions. 
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.LiL  men  of  good  sense  have  long  been  agreed  as  to  the.  me- 
rit of  Montaignjb's  Essays.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  make  a  formal  harangue  in  their  praise^  nor  to  enter  into  a 
disQisaion  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been  passed  upon  them : 
for  as  to  their  misrit,  I  can  add  nothhig  to  what  has  been  already 
said  of  it  by  others ;  and  am  persuaded,  that  such  as  shall  read 
the  work,  with  any  application,  will  be  easily  convinced  of  the 
weakness  of  most  of  those  criticisms. 

.  But  there  is  one  .thing  upon  which  I  cazmot  help  making  some 
reflections,  before  I  show  the  advantages  of  this  edition  above 
those  which  have  been  published  hitherto ;  and  that  is  the  noble 
candour  Montaigne  has  demonstrated  thiroughout  the  whole 
book^  and  from  which  he  has  not  once  departed. 

Montaigne  has  been  very  much  censured  for  having  made 
himself  so  much  the  subject  of  his  book :  but  this  objection  has 
been  refuted  a  thousand  times,  and  I  have  heard  it  very,  often 
repeated  in  company,  where  I  could  easily  perceive,  that  they 
who  made  it  were  not  very  well  acquainted  with  Montaigne's 
manner  of  pointing  himself  in  this  book.  He  has  done  it  with 
8p  much.sincerity,  that  there  is  all  the  reason  in  the  world  .to 
believe  that  he  engaged  in  so  difficult  an  undertaking,  not  so 
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much  out  of  vanity,  as  to  communicate  instruction.    It  is,  ]iow- 
ever,  certain,  that  the  picture  he  lias  here  drawn  of  himself,  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  faitliful  mirror,  wberefn  all  men  may  dbcover 
some  of  their  own  features,  if  they  will  but  take  the  trouble  to 
view  themselves  in  it  attentively,  and  with  an  honest  design  to 
see  what  they  are  in  reality. '  And  to  good  purpose  will  it  be ; 
for,  in  this  world,  a  man  must  be  very  careful  to  inspect  hunself, 
or,  by  living  at  random,  be  incessantly  exposed  to  the  derision  of 
othef  nten,  and  be  a  prey  to  his  own  foiblesj  always  in  uneasiness 
and  confusion,  and  always  repining  at  evils,  of  which  lie  will 
neither  know  the  cause,  nor  (he  projicr  remedy.      '*  If,"  as 
Montaigne  sayS|  *  very  well  upon  this  occasion,  *^  the  w^rid  com- 
'^  plains,  that  I  speak  too  much  of  myself,  I  complain  that  they 
''  do  not  so  much  as  thiidc  of  themselves."     Would  men  but 
try  to  imitate  Montaigne's  freedomn  and  paint  themselves  in  their 
genuine  colours,  they  will  soon  perceive  the  undertaking  not  to 
be  8Q  blameeble,  as  it  is  difficult  to  estecute. 

The  generality  of  mankind  aye  so  bHnded  by  a  iiilse  compku- 

sance  to  themselves,  and  by  an  unjustifiable  kind  of  riiame,  that, 

far  from  being  able  to  unmask  themselves  to  the  public,  with  that 

amiable  ^ncerity  which  appears  in  Montaigne,  they  have  not 

even  the  courage  to  pry  into  the  secret  recesses  of  their  own 

hearts,  in  order  to  make  a  private  dbcovery  to  themselves  of  thev 

own  foibles,  levities,  and  the  true  ttiotives  of  their  actions. 

That  undoubtedly  is  the  reason  why,  of  so  many  writers  who 

have  appeared  in  print  since  Montaigne,  and  of  whom  most 

.  have  been  but  fiiint  imitators  (a  tribe  which  has  ever  been  the 

most  numerous  in  the  republic  of  letters),  there  has  not  appdartd 

one  who  attempted  to  walk.in  his  steps. 

This  is  so  remarkable,'  tlmt  tlie  duke  of  Buckingham*,  marquis 
of  Normandy,  &c«  iamous  for  a  nice  diicernm<int,  and  a  judg- 
ment which  was  never  suspected  of  being  clouded  by  an  idle 
complaisance,  or  ill  grounded  prejudices,  took  occasioa  from 
hence.to  pass  a  noble  compliment  upon  Montaigne.  For,  after 
having  mentiooed  Cicero  and  lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  as  two.  ex- 

•  Yol.  Ui.  chap.  1. 
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ceUent  gemitfes,  whose  conduct  was  so  inconaistent  with  the  wis^ 
maxims  winch  adorned  their  writings^  he  says  that  those  two  ce-^ 
kbraled  authors  would  |iave  done  much  more  s^rtrice  to  the  pub~ 
he,  if  they  had  given  it  a  candid  and  .particuhur  account  of  the 
true  causes  of  that  contradiction*  ^' But/' he  adds^*  '<  we  must 
^  never  expect  so  much  ancerfty  in  any  writer,  except  the  in- 
^  comparable  Montaigne,  who  is  like  to  stand  alone  to  all  pos-' 
^  terity.  I  know  very  well,^  continues  the  duke  of  Bucking-^ 
ham,  <'  that  Montaigne  is  chaiged  with  vanity,  but  in  my  opi* 
^  nion  without  reason — ^And  supposing  it  true  that  he  has  not 
^  been  altogether  exempt  from  it,  never  did  any  person  take  sd 
^  right  a  method  to  (fisguise  it ;"  for  as  all  his  vanity  was  to  pub- 
Jish  his  foibles  and  imperfections  as  freely  as  his  good  qualities,  iff 
was  a  vanity  of  a  veiy  particular  spedes,  and  perhaps  would  d^* 
serve  another  name. 

Montaigne  speaks  of  his  book,  with  the  same  firankne^  as  bef 
does  of  himself,  '  > 

Besides  the  quotations  with  which  he  has  enriched  it,  he  con^- 
fesses  ingenuously  that  he  has  concealed  the  names  of  many  pe» 
}iebrated  authors,  whose  reasons  and  /eomp^irisons  he  has  tnin^« 
planted  into  his  work,  purposely  to  awe  those  rash  censurers,  who 
no  sooner  see  a  new  book  come  out,  but  they  set  about  critici$« 
ing  ft ;  moreover,  90  bv  was  he  from  a  thought  of  appropriating 
the  sentiments  of  another  writer  to  himself,  that  he  says,t  '^  Hfsf 
^  should  love  any  one  that  could  by  a  clear  judgment  strip  him 
••  of  his  borrowed  feathers."  For  my  own  part,  I  have  not  ta- 
ken a  great  deal  of  pains  to  trace  those  foreign  thoughts,  yet  I 
have  discovered  a  good  number  of  them  in  each  volume, 
though  more  by  chancy  or  by  memory,  than  by  that  sort  of  dis- 
cernment, which  Montaigne  requires  in  those  who  should  uih 
dertake  to  divest  him  of  his  plumage. 

He  tells  us  witli  the  same  frankncs^,|  <^  That  he  aspires  every 
^  where  to  rise  to  an  equality  with  his  thefts,  and  to  go  the 

same  pace  with  them :''  but  he  adds<,  '*  it  is  as  much  owing  to 

*  Vol.  ii.p.  f66,  of  the  Works  of  John  Sheffield  duke  of  Bnckiogham. 
f  Vol.  ii.  of  &ioiitaigtie*i  Esstfyt,  chap.  i.  Of  Bookt. 
i  Vol.  i.  chap.  XXV.  0/  tht  Bdncfltion  of  Childreo. 
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'^  his  application,  as  his  invention."'    Indeed  his  book  aliounds 

with  passages  taken  from  the  best  authors,  which  he  has  made 

his  own,  by  clothing  them  in  a  dress  quite  new,  and  often 

more  delicate  and  splendid  than  what  they  wear  in  th^  original,  « 

Was  I  to  particularise  all  these  Ingenious  applications  of  his,  I 

should  write  a  volume  instead  of  a  PrefiEice.    One  single  instance^ 

taken  from  the  21st  chapter  of  the  first  volume,  will  be  sufficient 

to  excite  the  curiosity  of  such  readers,  as  have  ^  tast^  for  inqui* 

,   ties  of  this  nature.    Almost  all  the  sentiments  of  tluit  chapter^ 

are  inserted  verbatim  from  Seneca;  and*  by  the  application. 

which  Montaigne  makes  of  them^  they  oppear  to  be  phiin  obseiv 

vations  of  the  common  customs  of  life^  which  in  short  take  in  all 

human  pature* 

But  from  the  very  quotations  with  which  Mont^igpe  luis  en* 
riched  his  book,  some  have  taken  occasion  to  impeach  his  since* 
rity,  which  to  dispossess  him  of,  would  be  entirely  to  deface  hb 
chai-acter.    *^  How  comes  it,"  say  they,  ^*  that  Montaigne,  who 
"  has  filled  his  book  with  such  a  number  of  quotations,  com- 
"  plains  so  often  and  so  bitterly  of  the  weakness  of  his  me- 
^^  mory  ?  From  wlmt  a  source  has  he  drawn  so  many  scraps  of 
history,    and  all  those  beautiful  passages   of  which  he  has 
made  such  singular  applications  ?  Was  it  not  his  memory  thiit 
^^  furnished  him  witli  the  names  of  90  many  philosophers^  their 
^  instructive  maidms  which  he  quotes  at  every  turn^  those  long 
^^  details  wliich  he  gives  of  their  sentiments,  oa.die  nicest 
*^  questions  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  on  the  nature  of 
^^  the  Divine  Being,  andof  the  essence  and  imqoortality  of  the 
«  soul  r 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  without  entering  into  parti<*uIaTS, 
which  would  carry  us  too  fieu,  it  ;nay  be  observed  in  the  first 
place,  that  for  want  of  memory,  Montaigne  has  sometimes  &llen 
into  very  gross  errors,  as  where  he  mistook  Crates,*^  for  So- 
crates ;t  one  Dionysius,  for  Diogenes  the  Cynic;  Heraclides 
Ponticus,t  for  Pythagoras;  and  where  he  makes  Thales§  say  the 
veiy  contrary  to  what  he  said,  as  he  sometimes  did  Plutarch  || 

•  Vol.  HI.  chap.  1«.        +  Vol.  I.  chap.  84.  J  Vol,  U  chap.  ^5. 

^  Vol.  iii.  chap.  9.  I  Vol.  ii.  chap.  S,  and  83. 
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his  most  intimate  friend,  wh<we  workr  he  always  had  ia  lib 
bands,  and  from  whom  he  was  inseparable,  even  at  the  tinie  he 
was  inclined  ^^  to  be  without  the  company*  and  the  remembrance 
^  of  every  other  book*'' 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  owing  to  memory,  nor  was  it  in 
the  heat  of  oomposkioo^  that  Montaigne  embellished  lib  book 
with  all  the  quotatioiifi  that  now  appear  in  it :  he  inserted  them 
for  the  most  part  at  his  leisure,  and  as  he  met  with  them  in  the 
books  that  came  in  his  way.  To  be  convinced  of  this  one  need 
only  run  over  the  first  editions  of  the  Essays,  wherein  tberje  are 
but  few  quotations  in  chapters  which  were  afterwards  full  chafged 
with  them.  For  instance,  in  the  8d  chapter  of  the  2d  Vo- 
lume, for  three  pages  together  there  is  a  great  display  of  the 
sentiments  of  all  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
concerning  the  nature  of  God ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  word 
of  it  in  the  first  edidon  of  the  Essays  printed  at  Bourdeaux  in 
1580,  nor  in  that  at  Paris  in  158S.  And  in  the  edition  which  I 
have  now  put  out,  it  will  appear  to  every  reader,  that  Montaigne 
met  with  all  those  sentiments  very  exactly  explained  in  Cicero, 
from  whence  it  was  very  easy  for  him,  without  any  effort  of  the 
memory,  to  tnu)splant  them  into  hb  book. 
.  Here  I  eannot  avoid  taking  notice  oi  a  censure  which  Mon- 
taigne has  very  frankly  passed  upon  himself,  and  as  to  which  no* 
body  has  ever  once  thought  fit  to  contradict  him :  and  that  b 
vhat  he  says  in  his  third  volume,  of  hb  loose  and  incoherent 
way  of  writing,  or  as  heoalb  it  himself,  by  leaps  andfikips.t 

Thb  defect  b  not  absolutely  owing^  as  has  been  always  believ- 
ed, to  the  particular  genius  of  Montaigne,  whidi  unaccountably 
drew  him  from  one  subject  to  another,  so  that  he  was  not  capa- 
pab^e  of  giving  more  prder  and  connection  to  his  own  thoughts  ;^ 
|i)Ut  to  the  many  additions  which  he  made  here  and  there  to  hb 
book,  as  often  as  it  came  to  be  reprinted.  If  we  only  compare 
the  first  editions  of  the  Essays  with  those  that  followed,  it  b  ob- 
vious that  those  frequent  additions  have  very  much  perplexed 
and  confounded  such  arguments  as  were  originally  very  clear,  and 

•  Vol.  iii.  chap.  4,  f  Vol.  iii.  chap.  8. 
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very  well  connected.  Montaigne's  style,  such  as  it  appears  ill 
the  first  editions,  and  such  as  it  stands  in  tlie  latter  editions,  af* 
ter  having  been  corrupted  by  those  additions,  might  be  compared 
to  a  pearl  necklace ;  with  thode  pearls,  though  at  first  all  per- 
fectly round,  and  of  iui  equal  size,  others  should  be  mixed  af- 
terwards altogether  as  round,  but  much  larger,  which  at  the 
same  time  that  they  enhanced  the  price  of  the  necklace,  would 
deprive  it  of  great  part  of  its  beauty.  The  case  is  the  same  with 
most  of  the  thoughts  which  Montaigne  has  inserted,  firom  time 
to  time,  in  his  book.  One  would  be  sorry  to  lose  them,  though, 
by  the  manner  of  engrafting  them  in  it,  they  disfigure  it  in  many 
places^  Because  Montaigne  himself  could,  without  any  difficuK 
ty,  perceive  the  chain  of  his  first  thoughts,  notwithstanding  all 
bis  insertions  that  broke  the  connection,  he  imagined  that  a  reader 
of  any  attention  would'  discern  them  as  well  as  he  did.  But  iil 
some  parts  of  his  work,  the  traces  of  that  connection  are  so  faint 
and  obscure,  that  it  cannot  be  perceived  without  consulting  the 
most  ancient  editions.  Of  this  there  is  a  very  remarkable  in-^ 
stance  in  the  notes  of  Vol.  HI.  Book  8,  and  many  others,  of 
which  a  more  particular  discussion  would  be  very  disagreeable  in 
this  place,  and  carry  me  to  an  excessive  lengtht 

What  remains  for  me,  is  briefly  to  demonstrate  the  advan^ 
tages  of  this  edition,  above  all  those  that  have  been  published 
hitherto. 

Of  all  the  old  editions  of  the  Essays^  the  only  authentic  on6 
is  that  published  by  Angelier  at  Paris*  in  1596,  from  a  copy  that 
vi'as  found  after  the  Author's  decease,  as  we  are  positively  assured 
in  the  tiile-page,  and  "  that  had  been  revised  and  augmented, 
«  one  third  more  than  the  former  editions."  This  is  the  very 
edition  from  which  I  have  caused  mine  to  be  printed,  without 
making  any  other  use  of  those  that  have  appeared  since,  than 
merely  to  correct  the  fiiults  of  the  press.  The  latter  editions,  in- 
deed, have  bad  greater  alterations  of  the  style;  but  as  I  have 
made  it  a  rule  to  myself,  to  publish  Montaigne's  book  just  as  he 
left  it  to  us  himself,  I  have  admitted  of  none  of  those*  pretended 

«  With  the  extracts  of  the  king's  licence  at  Paris,  Oct.  15»  1504. 


cdrrectioDi  of  language^  which  often  tend  only  to  ^lervate  Man- 
taigne's  sentiment,  and  sometimes  make  him  si|y  a  thing  the  very 
oontnury  to  what  he  said  before.* 

In  tfaeeditiicm  of  1595>  which  I  have  .exactly  followed,  asr  td 
tfaeteikt,  there  is  neither  a  translation  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Kalian  passages  quoted  by  Montaigne,  nor  any  discovery  of  ih^ 
authorities  from  whence  those  passages  were  taken ;  two  very  ne- 
cessary articles,  however,  with  which  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay 
^hose  to  embelliish  the  edition  of  the  Essays  that  she  publbhed  in 
1635,  and  which  appeaving  in  the  subsequent  editions,  with 
all  the  mistakes  of  the  first,  rendered  this  wcnrk  of  very  little 
value. 

1.  To  begin  with  the  article  of  quotations.  Mademoiselle  de 
Goumay  assures  us  very  expressly  in  the  Pre&ce  to  her  edition  of 
the  Essays  in  1635,  that  a  person  unknown  liaving  thought  fit 
f»  search  for  and  name  some  of  the  authors  whose  very  wordt 
had  been  repeated  by  Montaigne,  she  corrected  all  the  errors  he 
had  committed,  and  augmented  the  list  of  those  authors  ivith 
at  least  half  the  number ;  so  that  there  remained  but  about  fifty 
passage  of  which  she  could  not  discover  the  source.    These 
are  her  very  words  which  I  cannot  help  repeating.    ^'  As  to  the 
<*  names  of  the  authors  quoted,"  says  she,  <'  which  af^pear  here. 
*^  (viz.  in  the  edition  of  1635),  or  which  may  appear  also  in 
^  sitee  other  impressions,  I  have  revised  and  compared,  with 
<^  their  text,  all  those  which  had  been  applied  to  it  by  the  un- 
*  known  pers6n,  retained  the  true,  rejected  tbe.falae^  and  aug- 
^  mented  the  former  by  one.half  f  so  that  as  to  this,  there  re- 
^'  main  only  fifty  void  blanks  to  be  filled  up  with  the  names  in  so 
'^  great  a  number,  as  near  twelve  hundred  passages.    It  was, 
^  however,  a  very  knotty  dtfBculty  to  find  the  source  of  so  many 
'^  of  the  authorities  of  this  book,  the  author  having  sometimes 
^  jumbled  two  or  three  together,  and  at  other  times  with  his 
**  usual  artifice  trumped  up  some  other  which  rendered  tliQ 
^  search  the  more  perplexing.    Be  this  as  it  will,  I  should  ^U 
have  been  entangled  in  it,  if  some  persons  of  honour  and 

« 

:<    •  For  iMtaacf,  Vol.  i.  chap.  59,  in  the  Note  upon  the  Use  of  Wine. 
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»'  learning  hsd  not  lent   me  a  hand/'    Who  would  not  think^ 
^er  what  has  been  said^  that  the  source  of  most  of  Montaigne's 
quotations,  is  faithfully  pointed  out  by  Mademoiselle  Goumay  }j 
Yet  true  it  is,  tluit  her  unknown  friend,  and  those  persons  of 
honour  and  lemrning,  who  assisted  her  in  the  discovery  of  the  au«- 
diors  quoted  by  Montaigne,  furnished  her  with  a  very  imperfejtrt 
list,  abounding  throughout  with  quotations  that  are  false,  or  no* 
thing  to  the  purpose ;  for  very  often  there  appear  the  names  of 
authors,  without  ^cifying  their  worics;  asLivy,  Petrarch,  &c^^ 
sometimes  Cicero  or  Seneca,  Tibullus  or  Propertius,  are.  quoted 
all  at  once  for  one  and  the  same  passage ;  sometimes  two  pa3-: 
sages,  one  of  which  belongs  to  Cicero,  the  other  to  Seneca,  are 
ascribed  to  both,  one  while  to  Seneca,  and  another  while  to  Ci- 
cero; a  passage  of  liucretius  is  charged  to  Phutus ;  verses  out 
of  Virgil  to  Lucan,  and  verses  out  of  Lucan  to  Viigil ;  and  3ome* 
times  the  verses  of  some  modern  poet  are  placed  to  the  account 
of  Ennius,  Viigil,  and  Ovid.    Being  obliged  by  all  these  mis<> 
takes  to  give  no  credit  to  this  list,  I  have  not  pointed  out  the 
source  of  any  passage,  till  after  I  had  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes 
in  the  original  author;  and  by  my  own  searches,  and  those  of 
some  learned  men,  whom  I  always  found  my  account  in  consukr 
ing,  I  at  length  discovered  them  all,  save  only  about  ten  or 
twelve  passages  of  very  little  importance. 

How  trifling  soever  this  labour  might  seem,  I  took  a  pleasure 
in  it,  because  I  judged  it  very  necessary:  for  as  Montaigne's  book 
is  crowded  with  passages  out  of  the  best  authors,  which  he  often 
diverted  from  their  original  sense,  that  he  might  thereby  be  en- 
abled* to  express  his  own  thoughts  with  mone  beauty  and  spirit, 
the  artfulness  and  agreeableness  of  those  applications  could  only 
be  discovered  by  examining  those  very  passages  at  the  fountain* 
head.  But  who  vitnild  trouble  himself  to  go  in  search  after  two 
or  three  verses  of  a  hemestic  of  Lucretius  or  Catullus,  a  few  p&*> 
riods  of  Seneca  or  of  Cicero,  a  passage  of  Sallust,  or  of  Titus 
Livy,  unless  it  was  plainly  pointed  out  to  him  where  he  might  be 
sure  to  find  them. 

2.  A  faithful  translation  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  pas- 
images  quoted  by  Montaigne,  was  altogether  as  necessary.    Made- 
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^inoiselle  de  GUninlay  also  undertook  this  task ;  but  oti  a  close  eic^ 
amiiuitk>n  of  her  performance^  I  soon  peneeived  that  it  would  be 
easier  for  me  to  make  an  entire  new  translations  than  to  amend 
that  of  Mademoiselle  Goumay,  besides  that  the  confounding  of 
my  French  with  that  lady's^  would  form  a  very  ridiculous  medley. 
Here  I  must  entreat  our  book-critics  to  remember,  that  Mon- 
taigne having  put  a  sense  quite  new  upon  several  passages,  which 
I  have  rendered  into  French,  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  transplant 
Montaigne's  ideas  into  my  translation^  without  considering  whe- 
ther it  agreed  or  not  with  the  sentiments  of  the  authors  whos^ 
e2g>ressions  Montaigne  borrowed 

S.  A  very  particular  advantage  whidh  this  edition  will  have 
beyond  all  the  former  editions,  is  the  verification  of  a  great  num*^ 
ber  of  sentiments,  turns  of  wit,  and  historical  fEicts  with  which 
Montaigne  has  adorned  his  bobk>  without  naming  the  authors 
from  whence  he  had  them«    In  the  first  place,  I  took  notice  of 
some  that  presented  themselves  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord^ 
aiid  afterwards  I  made  it  my  business  to  note  down  as  many  as  I 
eould  possibly  discover*   By  degrees  this  examen  produced  a  very 
ample  kind  of  criticism  upon  Montaignej  for  by  searching  into 
the  authorities  which  he  had  rjecourse  to,  I  discovered  many  erron 
that  he  copmil^ed,  either  because  .he  <]id  not  rightly  understand 
the  authors  he  copied,  or  for  want  4:^  due  retention  of  their  opi- 
nicms.    And  to  the  end  that  his  exaotness  might  be  the  more  vi*- 
sible,  .as  weU  as  his  mistakes  (which  in  the  main  are  not  so  nu«- 
jneious  nor  so  gross,  but  there  are  quite  ails  many,  and  almost  of 
the  same  kind  too,  in  the  most  celebrated  writers,  the  Salma- 
siusesy  Grotiuses^*  &c.),  I  have  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages, 
quoted  the  very  words  of  the  authors  in  passages  of  any. import- 
^ce,  without  translating  them,  when  they  only  say  wliat  Mon- 
tf^ne  has  since  said  in  Fruench ;  but  wherever  they  are  contra- 
dictory to  what  Montaigne  has  said,  I  give  an  exact  translatipn, 
on  purpose  to  make  such  contradiction  apparent. 
.    4.  This  edition  is  also  augmented  with  a  little  commentary, 

*  See  Mr.  Barbeyrac*t  Preface  of  bis  excellent  translatioo  of  **  De  Jure 
''.Belli  et  Pacis,*'  p.  28,  93  {  and  I  know  not  bow  many  moreof  bia  comraeiH 
taries  on  that  work. 
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•which'donsisti  in  a  short  paraphrase  on  those  passages  of  Mon- 
taigne whose  sense  dots  not  occur  easily  to  the  mind^  and  in  an 
expknation  of  all  antiquated  words,  which  are  now  grown  obso- 
lete. But  our  virtuosos  will  say,  was  it  worth  while  to  spend 
time  on  a  thing  of  so  little  importance  ?  I  know  that  all  this 
must  be  reckoned  a  trifle,  by  men  who  have  such  a  clear  and  well 
grounded  knowledge  of  books  as  they  have.  But  these  gentlemen 
ought  to  consider,  that  as  they  are  the  more  respected  in  the 
world,  because  they  are  few  in  number,  a  book  only  calculated 
for  them^  would  be  of  no  great  use  to  the  rest  of  mankind* 

I  have  left  out  of  this  edition  what  appears  in  many  others^ 
with  the  title  of  ^'  The  Life  of  Montaigne ;''  an  insipid  and  in- 
complete abstract  of  what  Montaigne  lias  said  of  himself  in  his 
Essays,  and  couched  in  his  very  words,  but  by  their  being  de- 
tached from  the  occasion  which  produced  them,  they  lose  all 
their  sjMrit  and  beauty. 

To  supply  this  omission  I  have  added,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
volume^  sonae  letters  from  Montaigne,  of  which  the  last  is  pre* 
fixed  to  the  Natural  Theology  of  Raymond  Sebonde>  translated 
into  French  by  Montaigne :  and  the  others  are  taken  from  a  little 
book  which  is  very  scarce,  consisting  of  some  posthumous  pieces 
of  Stephen  de  la  Boetia,  which  Montaigne  put  to  the  press,  in 
)  57 1 9  about  nine  years  before  the  first  edition  of  his  Essays.  This 
book  was  fiist  showed  to  me  by  the  honourable  Mr.  Stanley,  who 
was  so  very  obliging  as  to  put  it  into  my  hands,  with  leave  to 
make  any  extract  of  it  tiiat  might  answer  my  purpose.  Tlie  letter 
wherein  Montaigne  relates  the  most  remarkaUe  particulars  of  the 
sickness  and  death  of  his  intimate  friend  Stephen  de  la  Boetia,  is 
sufficient  to  demonstrate,  that,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  take  pains; 
he  could  write  in  a  style  very  coherent  and  regular :  but  in  the 
other  letters  there  appears  that  free  natural  air  which  is  suitaMe 
to  Montaigne's  common  way  of  writings  and  to  his  genius. 

To  conclude,  it  will  not  be  improper,  in  my  opinion,  to  take 
notice  that  Montaigne  was  bom  in  1533,  that  he  lived  in  the 
reijgns  of  Francis  I.  Henry  IL  Francis  II.  Charles  IX.  Henry  III. 
and  Henry  IV.  and  that  he  died  in  1592,  on  the  13th  of  Sep-^ 
tember,  aged  59  years,  6  months,  and  1 1  days.  • 
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JL  HESE  Essays,  or  rather  Miscellanies,   because 
they  are  on  various  subjects,  though  they  have  not 
90  much  order  and  connection  as  others,  yet  people 
of  all  ranks  extol  them  above  all  others  whatsoever. 
In  many  other  Miscellanies,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, they  complain  of  an  unnecessary  heap  of  quo- 
tations, whereas  in  this  they  are  delighted  to  find 
authorities  quite  pertinent  to  the  purpose,  intermixed 
with  the  author's  own  thoughts ;  which  being  bold 
and  extraordinary,  are  very  effectual  to  cure  men  of 
their  weakness  and  vanity,  and  induce  them  to  a 
lawful  pursuit  of  virtue  and  lelicity.     But  because 
every  body  is  not  of  this  opinion,  we  will  take  notice 
here  <^  what  is  said  for  and  against  these  Essays ;  and 
this  is  th£  more  necessary,  because  one  has  frequent 
occafions  to  talk  of  this  author,  his  book  being  uni- 
versally read,  and  having  been  often  quoted,  and 
referred  to  by  the  writers  of  the  Spectator,  and 
others  of  the  first  class. 

The  enemies  of  Montaigne  tell  us,  that  his  book 
is  so  &r  from  inspiring  his  readers  with  the  love  of 
virtue,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  free  and  licentious 
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words  in  some  of  his  discourses  teach  them  some 
vices  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  or  else  are  the 
occasion  that  they  take  a  pleasure  in  speaking  of 
them,  if  not  in  committing  them :  that  his  discourses 
upon  several  effects  of  nature  are  rather  fit  to  divert 
men's  thoughts  from  the  true  religion,  than  to  con- 
vince them  of  it,  and  are  altogether  unbecoming  a 
christian  philosopher :  that  his  propositions  and  as- 
sertions are,  for  the  most  part,  very  dangerous  for 
several  persons,  who  either  want  learning,  or  have 
iQO  great  a  bias  for  libertinism :  that,  besides  an  in- 
tlifferent  knowledge  of  practical  morals,  and  of  his- 
tory, which  Montaigne  had  acquired  in  reading 
Seneca  and  Plutarch,  having  conversed  with  few 
other  books,  as  he  owns  himself,  he  had  hardly  a 
tincture  of  other  sciences  and  arts,  even  not  of  the 
theory  of  moral  philosophy :  that  he  was  as  ignorant 
in  other  parts  of  philosophy,  as  physics,  metaphysics^ 
and  logic  :  that  he  understood  very  little  of  what  we 
call  humanity,  or  the  Belles  Lettres :  that  he  was  a 
very  ill  grammarian,  and  a  bad  rhetorician :  and  that» 
as  he  talks  positively,  and  boldly,  Scaliger  used  to 
istyle  him  "  a  bold  ignorant."  Tliese  angry  gentle-^^ 
men  likewise  pretend,  that  if  his  quotations  fi:om 
Ancient  authors,  and  the  little  stories  he  tells  us 
abcmt  his  own  temper  and  inclinations  were  taken 
but  of  his  book,  the  rest  would  amoupt  to  little  or 
nothing. 

Having  thus  impartially  related  the  most  material 
objections  urged  against  Montaigne,  we  proceed  now 
to  mention  what  is  said  in  his  vindication.  And  we 
might  here,  in  th€  first  place,  make  use  of  j:he  long 
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preface  Mademoiselle  de  Gouraay  has  prefixed  to  the 
French  folio  edition  of  his  Essays,  1635,  wherein 
she  does  not  only  give  a  fuU  answer  to  all  objections 
against  Montaigne,  but  also  talks  of  him  as  of  a  man 
whose  works  have  revived  truth  in  his  age,  and  which 
therefore  she  calls  ^^  the  quintessence  of  philosophy, 
**  the  hellebore  of  man's  folly,  the  setter  at  liberty 
^^  of  the.  understanding,  and  the  judicial  throne  of 
^^  reason/'     But  we  do  not  think  fit  to  insist  upon 
her  evidence ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  solid  argu* 
ments  her  opinion  is  grounded  upon,  she  may  be 
suspected  to  be  blindfolded  with  the  passionate  love 
she  had  for  her  adopted  father :    and  besides,  we 
have  so  many  great  men  to  produce!  in  favour  of 
Montaigne,  that  we  may,  without  any  prejudice  to 
his  cause,  wave  the  evidence  of  that  lady.    These 
will  tell  you,  that  if  he  has  handled  any  matters  with 
-an  uncommon  freedom,  it  is  owing  to  his  generous 
temper,  which  abhorred  any  base  compliance ;  and, 
as  to  his  love  for  virtue,  and  his  religion,  they  appeal 
ix>  his  book  itself,  wherein  this  will  appear  evident, 
if  the  passages,  alleged  to  prove  the  contrary,  are 
examined  without  partiality,  and  not  separately  by 
themselves;  but  according  to  the  connection  they 
have  with  what  precedes  or  follows. 

Stephen  Pasquier,  that  sincere  writer,  who  deals 
more  fairly  with  Montaigne  than  any  of  his  op- 
posers,  for  he  does  not  conceal  his  fiiults,  nor  pass 
by  what  may  be  said  to  extenuate  or  excuse  them. 
Montaigne,"  says  he,  *^  in  one  of  his  letters,  has 
several  chapters,  whereof  the  body  is  no  ways 
answerable  to  the  head;  witness  the  following^: 
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^  The  History  of  Spurina ;  Of  the  Resanblance  of 
«  Children  to  their  Parents;  Of  the  Verses  of 
«  Virgil;  Of  Coaches;  Of  Lame  People;  Of  Va- 
"  nity,  and  Physiognomy.  In  these  the  author  in- 
^<  coherently  rambles  from  one  subject  to  another, 
^^  without  any  order  or  connection.  But  after  all^ 
<^  we  must  take  of  Montaigne  what  is  good,  and  not 
^^  stick  to  the  titles  of  his  chapters,  buf  lock  into 
^^  his  discourses ;  for  possibly  he  designed  to  laugh  at 
^'  himself,  at  others,  and  at  human  capacity,  by  thus 
"  slitting  the  rules  and  servile  laws  of  authors.** 

I  ^all  add  on  this  point,  that  though  several  of 
his  discourses  do  contain,  quite  differ ent  things  from 
what  is  promised  in  the  titles,  as  Pasquier  has  ob- 
servedy  yet  it  does  not  alwa3rs  happen  so ;  and  when 
he  has  done  it,  methinks,  it  is  rather  through  af- 
fectation than  inadvertency,  to  show  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  make  a  regular  work.  This  likewise  ap- 
pears by  the  odd,  or  rather  fantastical  medley  of  his 
discourses,  wherein  from  one  subject  he  makes  long 
digressions  upon  several  others.  No  doubt,  but  he 
tiiought  that  he  might  take  the  same  liberty  in  his 
meditations,  as  is  assumed  in  common  conversations^ 
in  which,  though  there  be  but  two  or  three  inter- 
locutors, it  is  observed  that  there  is  such  a  variety 
in  their  discourses,  that  if  they  were  set  down  in 
writing,  it  would  sppedx  that  by  digressions  they  are 
run  away  from  tlieir  first  subject,  and  that  the  last 
part  of  their  conversation  is  very  little  consistent 
with  the  first.  This  I  verily  believe  was  his  true  in- 
tention, that  he  might  present  the  world  with  a  fre^ 
and  original  work ;  for  none  i^  his  adversaries  will  be 
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Me  to  ccmvince  the  world,  that  this  proceeded  from 
want  of  judgment  in  a  man  of  such  parts  as  they 
areoUiged  to  own  in  Montaigne. 

He  aimed  ako,  sometimes,  to  conceal  his  design 
hy  his  titles ;  as  £)r  instance,  in  his  third  book,  when 
having  spent  almost  a  whole  chapter  against  phy- 
sicians, it  is  most  likely  that  his  view  was  to  conceal 
his  real  intentions^  by  entitling  the  same,  ^  Of  the 
**  Resemblance  of  Children  to  their  Parents."  For 
this  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  tell  us,  that  he  was 
afflicted  with  the  gravel  as  his  fiither  was,  and  to  dis- 
course of  the  cure  of  several  distempers,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  uncertainty  of  physic,  or  rather  of 
the  ignorance  q£  physicians;  from  whence  I  con- 
elude  that,  in  this  whole  chapter,  and  several  others, 
there  is  rather  a  refined  art,  than  ignorance. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Montaigne  should 
be  blamed  for  quoting  ancient  writers,  when  his 
quotations  are  made  purely  to  confirm  or  illustrate 
what  he  says,  seeing  Plutarch  and  several  other  ex- 
cellent authors  have  taken  the  same  liberty ;  and  if 
it  be  objected,  that  the  quotations  in  Plutarch  are 
taken  from  Greek  authors^  and  consequently  are  in 
the  same  language  as-  his,  whereas  Montaigne  has 
stuffed  his  French  book  with  Greek,^  Latin,  and 
ItaHan  verses ;  I  answer,  that  this  is  trifling ;  for  if 
Montaigne  found  nothing  in  his  own  language 
worthy  of  being  cited,  or  else  if  he  thou^t  that 
aiicient  Qr  foreign  writers  had  better  treated  the 
matter  he  speaks  of,  pray  by  what  law  js  he  foiUdden 
to  make  use  of  their  authority  ?  I  own  that,  in  some 
places,  he  has  translated  passages  of  ancient  authors 
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into  French^  and  so  dexterously  incorporistted  them 
into  his  work,  that  he  has  in  a  maimer  made  them  his 
own ;  but  where  is  the  great  criMe  in  this j  especially 
seeing  he  has  a  world  of  thoughts  of  his  :own,  which 
are 'more  sublime  and  excdilent  than  what  he  has 
alleged  from  others  ? 

Balzac,  in  his  XIX.  Entretien,  reflects  upon  his  dic- 
tioti,  though  at  the  same  time  he  excuses  it.  '^  He 
*'  livcid/'  says  he,  *'  in  the  reign  of  the  femily  of 
^^  Valois,  and  was  a  Gascon  by  birth,  and  therefore 
^^  it  is  impossible  but  his  language  must  have  some- 
^*  thing  of  the  vice  common  to  his  age  and  country. 
"  However,  we  must  own  that  his  was  an  eloquent 
^^  soul,  that  he  expressed  his  thoughti^  in  nervous, 
^^  masculine    expressions,    and  that  his  style  had 
"  some  beauties  above  what  we  could    have  ex- 
^*  pected  from  the  age  he  lived  in.     I  will  say  no 
^^  more  on  this  head  ;  and  I  know  that  it  would  be 
*^  a  sort  of  a  miracle,  that  a  person  could  write  or 
**  speak  French  politely,  in  the  barbarism  of  Quercy 
*^  and  Perigord,    where   his   wife,    relations,   and 
**  friends,  are  so  many  enemies  to  the  purity  of  the 
**  French  tongue.     The  court  style  then  was  like- 
**  wise  as  corrupt  as  that  of  the  country,  there  be^ 
^^  ing,  at  that  time,  no  settled  rules  for  our  lan- 
"  guage :  and  those  £iults,  which  are  more  ancient 
^^  than  the  laws  themselves,  must  be  deemed  innocent. 
"  I  conclude,*'  says  he  in  another  place,  *'  that  I 
^^  have  a  great  veneration  for  him,  and  that,  in  my 
**  opinion,  he  is  comparable  to  those  ancients  whom 
"  we  Call  Maximos  ingenioy  arte  rudesy  Sgc.^*     And, 
in  another,  he  compares  him  to  a  wandering  guide 
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who  brings  his  travellers  to  more  agreeable  tracks 
than  he  promised* 

What  Balzac  says,  in  relation  to  the. court  of 
France  in  the  days  of  Montaigne,  is  true  enough^ 
and  very  much  to  the  purpose ;  but  observe  here  the 
vanity  and  malice  of  that  h3rpercritic  in  reflecting 
upon  Montaigne's  country ;  as  if  it  were  impossible 
that  any  body  bom  in  Perigord  or  Quercy  should 
write  French  politely.  I  own  Balzac  has  written 
more  elegantly  than  Montaigne,  and  that  the  French 
tongue  is  much  indebted  to  him ;  but  he  whose  ex- 
cellency consisted  chiefly  in  the  connection  or  dis- 
position  of  words,  must  not,  for  all  that,  pretend  to 
set  up  for  a  judge  of  the  thoughts  of  Montaigne,  as 
he  rashly  ventured  upon  in  his  XVIII*  and  XIX* 
Entretiens* 

It  is  true,  Montaigne  has  some  provincial  expres- 
sions, but  they  are  few ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  several  words  of  his,  which  were  at  first  ex« 
cepted  against,  have  been  since  adopted  by  the  best 
writers,  it  being  the  privilege  of  great  authors,  to 
introduce  new  wwds.  The  French  word  enjatitS 
(merry)  has  not  been  tdways  in  use,  though  it  is  now 
in  the  mouths  of  aU  the  learned  and  polite  people, 
and  Montaigne  was  the  first  author  that  I  know  o^ 
who  made  use  of  it ;  and  so  they  are  obliged  to  him 
for  this  word,  which  does  not  only  signify  a  merry 
man,  but  one  who  carries  the  very  effects  of  mirth 
in  his  fiice,  and  chiefly  upon  his  cheek  (jaue). 

They  who  tell  us  that  Scaliger  used  to  call  him  a 
bold  ignorant,  do  certainly  a  greater  injury  to  Scali- 
ger than  to  Montaigne ;  fi^r  the  reputation  of  the 
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former,  great  as  it  is,  will  never  so  far  bias  mankind, 
as  to  make  them  believe,  that  the  author  of  a  book, 
wherein  there  is  so  much  learning,  should  be  Bxi 
ignorant.  Scaliger  was  a  better  judge  both  of  men 
and  books,  and  as  this  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one 
of  his  works,  I  think  one  may  venture  to  say,  diat 
this  cJuomy  ^  contrived  1^  «>me  of  nj^g^e, 
Envious  enemies,  who,  not  having  capacity  enough  to 
encounter  him,  made  use  of  this  artifice  to  run  down 
his  merit  with  that  great  name. 

Monsieur  de  Plassao,  a  great  admirer  of  Mon* 
taigne,  converted  his  chapter  of  the  Vanity  of 
Words  into  modern  French ;  but,  as  he  owns  it  him- 
self, it  was  no  more  Montaigne's  whose  similies  and 
proverbial  expressions  have  greater  energy,  than  the 
nice  politeness  of  the  modern  French  .  language ; 
and,  besides,  Montaigne's  discourse  is  every  where 
juU  of  sentences  and  solid  reason,  which  do  not 
always  admit  that  smooth  but  empty  way  of  writing. 
So  much  in  vogue  in  France. 

As  for  the  rest,  there  is  hardly  any  human  book 
extant,  so  fit  as  this  to  teach  men  what  they  are,  and 
lead  them  insensibly  to  a  reasonable  observation  of  the 
inost  secret  springs  of  their  actions ;  and,  as  cardi« 
nal  Perron  said,  it  ought  to  be  the  manual  of  all 
gentlemen,  especially  as  his  uncommon  way  of  teach- 
ing, wins  people  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  as  much 
as  other  books  fright  them  from  it,  by  being  dogma- 
tical and  imperious. 

Thus  we  have  answered  all  the  material  objections 
made  against  Montaigne ;  for  I  think  the  other  trifles 
which  are  objected  against  him,  do  not  deserve  to  be 
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taken  notice  of;  and  I  wonder  that  the  author  (rf*  the 
Search  after  Truth,  should  spend  his  time  upon  them, 
in  a  manna:  so  unbecoming  his  character*     He  tells 
va,  after  Balzac  and  some  others,  that  Montaigne's 
vanity  and  pride  were  not  suitable  to  an  author  and 
philosopher ;  that  it  was  ridiculous  and  needless  for 
him  to  keep  a  page,  who  had  hardly  fiOOO  livres  a 
year,  and  more  ridiculous  still  to  have  so  often  men- 
tioned it  in  his  writings :  but  I  may  answer^  that  it 
was  very  common  in  his  time  fm  gentlemen  of  ho- 
nourable  extraction  to  keep  a  page,  in  orda  to  de- 
note their  quality,  though  their  estate  could  hardly 
affi>rd  them  to  keep   a  footman;    and  that  the    ^ 
6000  livres  a  year  were  more  then,  than  20000  now« 
a-days«    It  was  likewise  very  much  unbecoining  the 
gravity  of  our  famous  Searcher  after  Truth,  to  rail  at 
Montaigne  because  he  kept  a  clerk  when  he  was 
counsellor  in   the  parliament   of  Bourdeaux :   for 
Montaigne  having  exercised  that  noble  employment 
but  for  a  short  time,  in  his  youth,  he  had  no  occa- 
sion to  n^nticm  it ;   and  who  will  believe  that  he 
concealed  it  out  of  vanity :  he  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  Malebranche  himself,  talks  of  his  own  imperfec- 
tions and  vices  with  too  great  a  freedom  i  It  is  like- 
wise very  ungenerous  and  ungentleman-like  to  take 
notice,  that  he  did  not  very  well  succeed  in  his  may- 
oralty of  Bourdeaux ;  for  the  times  he  lived  in  were 
very  troublesome,  and  supposing  he  committed  some 
error,  which  they  say  without  any  proof,  what  is 
that  to  the  merit  of  his  book  ?   Balzac  introduces  a 
gentleman  speaking  thus  to  an  admirer  of  Mon- 
taigne.    ^^  You  may  prize  .your  author^  if  you  will. 
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"  more  than  our  Cicero,  but  I  cannot  fancy  that  a 
"  man,  who  governed  all  the  world,  was  not  at  least 
"  equal  to  a  person  who  did  hot  know  how  to  govern 
"  Boiirdeaux."  This  may  very  well  pass  for  a  jest ; 
but  is  it  a  rational  way  of  confuting  an  author,  to 
have  recourse  to  personal  reflections,  pr  to  some  in* 
ddents.  relating  to  his  private  person  or  quality? 
This  is  so  mean,  that  I  cannot  fancy  Balzac  could 
be  guilty  of  it  ^  and  I  wholly  impute  it  to  those  who 
published,  after  his  death,  some  loose  discourses  <m 
several  subjects,  which  they  have  entitled  his  £n- 
tretiens. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections,  Montaigne  al-. 
ways  had  and  is  like  to  have  admirers,  as  long  as 
sense  and  reason  have  any  credit  in  the  world.  Jus- 
tus Lipsius  calls  him  the  French  Thales,  and  Me- 
zeray  the  christian  Seneca ;  and  the  incomparable 
Thuanus  made  an  eulogy  on  him,  which  being  very 
short,  I  shall  transcribe  it  here. 

Michael  de  Montaigne,  chevalier,  was  bom  at 
Perigord,  a  seat  which  had  the  name  of  his  family. 
^^  He  was  made  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of. 
Bourdeaux  with  Stephen  de  la  Boetia,  with  whom 
he  contracted  so  great  a  friendship,  that  that  dear 
"  friend*  of  his  was,  even  afler  his  death,  the  ob- 
ject of  his  respect  and  veneration.  Montaigne 
was  extraordinary  free  and  sincere,  as  posterity 
will  see  by  his  Essays  ;  for  so  he  has  entitled  that 
^^  immortal  monument  of  his  genius. 


*  Montaigne  therefore  always  called  him  his  brother,  as  he  called 
MademoiseJle  de  Goumay,  his  daughter,  upon  the  same  principloi^ 
Vid^  the  note,  p.  218,  of  this  vol. 
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^  While  he  was  iait  Venice,  he  was  elected  mayor 
^  of  Boiirdeaux,  which  place  was  bestowed  only 
<^  upon  persons  of  the  first  qualify,  and  even  the  go- 
*^  vemors  of  the  province  thought  it  was  an  honour 
*'  for  them.  The  mareschal  de  Matignon,  who 
*^  commanded  the  king's  forces  in  that  province 
^^  during  the  troubles  of  the  state,  had  such  an 
^'  esteem  for  him,  that  he  communicated  the  most 
*^  important  affairs  to  him,  and  admitted  him  into 
^'  his  council.  As  I  had  a  correspondence  with  him 
^'  while  I  was  in  his  country,  and  since  at  court, 
*^  the  conformity  of  our  studies  and  inclinations 
^^  united  us  most  intimately.  He  died  at  Montaigne 
•*  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age." 

This  testimony  of  Thuanus  is  sufficient  to  justify 
Ae  memory  of  our  author,  for  nobody  will  believe 
that  a  man  of  tJiat  integrity,  would  have  been  so  great 
a  friend  with  so  vicious  a  man,  as  Montaigne  has  been 
represented  by  some  who  envied  him.  I  shall  there- 
fore conclude  this  discourse  with  a  very  remarkable 
circumstance,  mentioned  by  Thuanus  in  his  own  life, 
lib.  iiL  which  shows  that  Montaigne  was  beloved  by 
the  greatest  princes  in  his  time,  and  honoured  with 
their  confidence.  '^  While  the  states  of  the  king* 
dom,''  says  he,  ^^  were  sitting  at  Blois,  Mon- 
taigne and  I  were  discoursing  of  the  division  be- 
"  tween  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  duke  of 
*f  Guise ;  whereupon  he  told  me,  that  he  knew  the 
most  secret  thoughts  of  both  those  princes,  as 
having  been  employed  to  compose  their  differ- 
ences ;  and  that  he  was  persuaded,  that  neither 
of  them  was  of  the  religion  he  professed.    That 
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^  the  king  of  Navaire  would  have  willingly  em« 
^  braced  the  rel^on  of  his  predecessors,  if  he  had 
^  not  feared  diat  ^  partj  would  abandon  him ; 
*^  and  that  the  duke  of  Giiise  would  have  declared 
*^  himself  for  the  conftssion  of  Augsburg,  which  the 
M  cardinal  of  Lbrrain  his  uncle  had  inspired  him 
^  with,  if  he  could  have  done  it,  without  any  pre* 
*  judice  to  his  interests.*' 

I  thought  this  circumstance  was  not  unworthy  of 
being  placed  here ;  but  I  must  beg  the  reader's  par- 
don for  having  detained  him  so  long,  and  that  he 
would  attribute  it  to  the  respect  I  have  for  the  me- 
mory of  so  excellent  a  man  as  Montaigne,  who 
meets  with  a  much  more  favourable  entertainment 
in  England,  than  in  his  native  country ;  but  it  must 
be  observed,  that  an  author  who  writes  freely  of  every 
tiling,  is  not  suitable  to  the  temper  of  a  servile  nar 
tion,  that  has  lost  all  sense  of  liberty. 

Monsieur  La  Bruyere,  in  his  celebrated  book  of  the 
^  Characters  and  Manners  of  the  Age,"  gives  ano^ 
ther  reason  why  some  people  condemn  Montaigne. 
**  Two  writers,"  says  he  (meaning  La  Mothe  le 
Vayer,  and  Malebranche),  ^*  have  condemned  Mon 
^^  taigne :  I  know  that  author  may  be  jusdy  blamed 
^^  in  some  things,  but  neither  of  them  will  allow  him 
^^  to  have  any  thing  valuable.  One  of  them  thinks 
^  too  little  to  taste  such  an  author  who  thinks  a 
^^  great  deal ;  and  the  other  thinks  too  delicately 
^^  to  be  pleased  with  what  is  natural.  'This,  I  be* 
•*  lieve,"  says  he,  "  is  the  general  character  of 
^  Montaigne's  enemies." 
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THE   READER. 


1  HIS,  Reader,  is  a  book  altogether  without  guile. 
It  tells  thee  at  the  entrance  of  it,  that  I  had  no 
view  in  publishing  it,  but  what  was  domestic  and 
private.  I  have  had  no  regard  in  it,  either  to  thy 
service,  or  my  own  glory:  my  abilities  are  not 
equal  to  the  execution  of  such  a  design.  I  have 
devoted  it  to  the  particular  benefit  of  my  kindred  and 
friends,  to  the  end,  that  when  they  have  lost  me, 
which  Ihey  will  do  very  soon,  they  may  there  re- 
trace some  of  my  qualities  and  humours,  and  con- 
sequently that  their  remembrance  of  me  may  be 
preserved  more  lively  and  entire.  Had  I  been  to 
court  the  favour  of  the  public,  I  should  have 
adorned  myself  with  borrowed  beauties  :  but  I  am 
desirous  to  appear  in  my  plain,  natural,  ordinary 
dress,  without  study  and  artifice }  for  it  is  my  own 
dear  self  that  I  paint.  My  faults  wiU  appear  here 
to  the  life,  together  with  my  imperfections,  and  my 
native  form,  as  far  as  a  respect  to  the  public  has 
permitted  me.  And  if  I  had  dwelt  in  those  nations 
which  are  said  to  live  still  under  the  sweet  liberty 
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of  tbe  primitive  laws  of  nature,  I  assure  thee,  I 
should  gladly  have  drawn  my  own  Portrait  at  ftdl 
length,  and  quite  naked.  Thus,  Reader,  I  am  my- 
self the  subject  of  my  own  book ;  a  subject  too  vain 
and  frivolous  to  take  up  even  thy  spare  time. 


Adieu  therefo/e^ 


MoDtal||;iie, 
June  I89  ld80. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

That  Men  arrive  at  the  same  End  by  different  Means. 

When  we  find,  that  persons  whom  we  have  of-  p^wom of- 
fended have  revenge  in  their  own  hands,  and  that  noumed'^^ 
we  absolutely  lie  at  their  mercy,  the  most  usual  way  *>y  8ni>«n»i- 
of  appeasing  their  indignation,  is  to  move  themto'""' 
pity  by  submission:  jet  bravery,  constancy,   and 
resolution,  which  are  qualities  the  very  reverse,  have 
sometimes  produced  the  same  effect. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  of  Wales,*  (the  same  And  some- 
who  so  long, governed  our  province  of  Guienne)  agVm^pf^ 
personage  remarkably  great  both  by  his  rank  and'e"""***- 
fortune,  having  been  highly  incensed  by  the  Limo- 
ains,  and  taken  their  city  by  ^torm,  was  not  to  be 
restrained  from  prosecuting  his  revenge,  by  the  cries 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  women  and  children  aban- 
doned to  slaughter,    and   calling  for  mercy,   till, 
penetrating  farther  into  the  town,   he  took  notice 
of  three  French  gentlemen,t   who,  with  incredible 

*  Son  to  Edward  III.  king  of  England*  and  father  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Richard  II. 

f  Froissart  says,  they  were  John  de  Villemur,  Hugh  de  la 
Hoche,  and  Roger  de  Beaufort,  son  to  the  count  de  Beaufort,  officers 
of  the  city ;  w}io,  when  they  saw  the  trouble  and  plague  tl)at  was 

VOL.  I.       '  B 
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bravery,   »tood  it  out  alone  against  Ms  victorious 
army.     His  admiration  of  such  transcendent  valour 
soon  blunted  the  edge  of  his  fury;    so  that  after 
having  given  quarter  to  these  three  gentlemen,  he 
extended  his  clemency  to  all  the  surviving  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city.     Scand^rbeg,  prince  of  Epirus, 
Eursuing  one  of  his  soldiers,  with  a  resolution  to 
ill  him ;  the  soldier,  after  having  in  vain  tried,  by 
all  the  humility  and  supplication  possible^  to  ^qppoase 
him,  resolved  to  face  about,,  and  expect  him  sword 
in  hand;  which  behaviour  gave  a  sudden  check  to 
his  commander's  fury,  who,  seeing  him  assume  so 
gallant  a  resolution,  admitted  him  to  favour.     An 
example,  however,   liable  to  another  construction, 
by  such  as  never  heard  of  the  prodigious  strength 
and  valour  of  that  prince. 
Enmity         The  cmpcror Conrad  III.  haviftg  besieged  Guelph  • 
or^wtSr^'  duke  of  Bavaria,  would  not  be  prevailed  upon,  what- 
Kuished,   ever  mean  and  unmanly  concessions  were  offered  to 
^y  p«*y-     him,  to  condescend  to  more  favourable  terms,  than 
that  the  women,  lvho  were  besieged  with  the  duke, 
might  go  out,  without  violation  of  their  honour,  on 
foot,  and  with  so  miich  only  as  they  could  carry. 
Trnc  con-  Such  was  the  heroism  of  the  sex,  that  they  carried 
jagai  lofe.  Q^^  jjj^^  husbauds  and  children,  and  even  the  duke 

himself,  upon  their  shoulders.  At  this  sight  the 
emperor  was  so  charmed  vnth  their  ingenuity,  as  well 
as  courage,  tliat  he  wept  for  joy,  quite  extinguished 
the  bitterness  of  the  mortal  hatred  he  had  conceived 
against  the  duke ;  and  from  that  time  forward  he 
treated  him  and  his  with  friendship. 

Both  these  ways  could  easily  bias  me ;  for  I  am 
wonderfully  compassionate,  and  tender-hearted:  yet^ 

come  upon  themselves,  and  their  people,  said^  '*  We  shall  all  die^ 
*^  if  we  do  not  defend  ourselvesk;  but  we  will  sell  our  lives  doar, 
**  as  all  gentlemen  ought  to  do/'  And  these  three  Firenchmen 
gave  several  instances  of  their  valour.  The  prince,  comins  that 
way  in  his  chiffiot^  looked  upon  them  with  admiration,  and  reientej 
Tery  much  at  the  sight  of  them.  FVoissart,  vol.  i.  c.  2&9,  p.  S68* 
*  In  1140,  in  Winsbergi  a  town  of  Upper  Bavaiuu 
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I  fancy,  I  sbould  be  sooner  moved  by  pity,  than  by 
esteem.  Nevertheless,  compassion  is  reputed  a  vice  Fity  re. 
among  thci  Stoics,  who  consent  that  we  relieve  theyjjjf^ytiie 
afflicted,'  but  not  that  we  should  be  so  afi^cted  with  stoia. 
liieir  sufierihgs,  as  to  sympathize  with  them.  I 
tiioug^t  these  examples  the  more  pertinent,  because 
therein  we  observe,  those  souls  assaulted  and  tried 
by  these  two  different  means,  resist  the  one  without 
bein^  shocked,  and  yet  bend  under  the  other.  It 
marjT  be  said,  that  to  suffer  the  heart  to  be  totally  sub- 
dued by  compassion,  is  the  effect  of  an  easy,  debon- 
naire,  effeminate  disposition;  whence  it  comes  to 
psEK,  that  the  weak  reason  of  women,^  children,  and 
the  vulgar,  is  the  most  subject  to  it :  but  for  a  man  to 
despise  sighs  aiid  tears,  and  surrender  his  resentment 
purely  to  a  veneration  for  the  sacred  image  of  virtue, 
this  must  be  owing  to  a  great  and  inflexible  spirit, 
which  loves  and  honours  courage  that  is  manly  and 
obstinate. 

Yet  astonishment  and  admiration  may  in  less  gene- 
rous minds  produce  a  like  eSkct.    Witness  thepeople  The  The-^ 
of  ThcbcSy  who  having  put  two  of  their  generals  upon  ^J^*£ 
trial  for  their  lives,  because  they  had  continued  in  the  mo. 
ariHs  beyond  the  prescribed  terms  of  their  commis-  of^'^f. 
sion^   very  hardly  acquitted  Pelopidas,   who  sunknontus. 
under  the  heavy  charge,  and  produced  no  other  ar- 
guments  to  save  himself,  than  prayers  and  supplica- 
tioBS;    whereas,   on  the  contrary,   Epaminondas* 
magaiiAdng  the  exploits  he  had  performed,  and  re- 
proaching the  people  in  a  haughty  arrogant  manner, 
they  had  not  the  courage  so  mucn  as  to  proceed  to  a 
ballot,  but  broke  up  the  court,  the  whole  assembly 
highly  commending  the  noble  spirit  of  this  great 
man. 

Dionysius  the  elder  having,  by  a  tedious  and  veiy  Th«o'>»j^ 
difficult  siege,  taken  the  city  of  Reggio,  and  in  itru/ of  oia 
the  governor  Phyton,  that  great  and  good  man,  whd  ^^<>ny»*'»» 

.  *  Plotarehi  in  hia  tveatSiey  wherein  he  conndtrt  how  ikr  a  xium 
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UTs*^*  had  so  obstinately  defended  it,  was  resolved  to  make 

cu»^        him  a  tragical  example  of  his  revenge ;  *  in  ordei 

whereunto,  he  first  of  all  told  him,  that  he  had  the 

day  before  caused  his  son,  and  all  his  kindred,  to  be 

drowned:  to  which  Phyton  returned  no  other  answer, 

but,  "  that  they  were  then  happier  than  himself  by . 

**  one  day."     After  this,  causing  him  to  be  stripped, 

and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  executioners,  they 

not  only  dragged  him  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 

and  most  ignominiously  and  cruelly  whipped  him, 

but  also  vilified  him  with  most  bitter  and  contume* 

lious  language.     Yet  still  his  courage  did  not  once 

fail  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  strong  voice, 

and  undaunted  countenance,  he  put  the  people  in 

mind  of  the  glorious  cause  of  his  death  ;  namely,  that 

he  would  not  deliver  up  his  country  into  the  hands  of 

a  tyrant ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  threatened  him 

with  speedy  chastisement  from  the  gods.    Dionysius, 

reading  in  the  looks  of  his  soldiers,  that,  instead  of 

being  incensed  at  the  bravadoes  of  this  vanquished 

enemy,  in  contempt  of  him  their  general,  and  of  hia 

triumph,  they  not  only  seemed  mollified  with  admiral 

tion  of  such  uncommon  virtue,  but  ready  as  it  were  to 

mutiny,  and  even  to  rescue  Phyton  out  of  his  officers* 

hands,  he  put  an  end  to  his  torments,  by  sending  him 

afterwards  privately  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Manama.      To  say  the  truth,  Man  is  a  subject  wonderfiilly 

riaWcani-  ^g^j^j^  ficklc,  and  unstable,  of  whom  it  is  not  easy  to 

Pompey's  frame  any  certain  and  uniform  judgment.     For  in- 

J^^t^.  stance,  rompey  pardoned  the  whole  city  of  the  Ma- 

cession  of  a  mcrtiucs,  though  he  was  very  much  enraged  against 

^r^d^uT  ^U  from  pure  regard  to  the  virtue  and  magnanimity 

uy  down  of  ouc  cltizcu,  Zcuo,  t  who  took  the  fault  of  the  pub- 

*  Diod6ru8  of  Sicily,  lib.  xiv.  c.  29. 

f  Plutarch,  in  his  "  Instructions  to  those  who  manage  state  affiurs,*' 
ch.  17y  calls  this  citizen  by  the  naitie  of  Sthenon.  In  the  nptable 
sayings  of  the  ancient  kings,  princes,  and  generals,  where  Plutarch 
haiB  related  the  same  stery  under  the  article  Pompey,  this  brave  citi- 
zen is  called  Steniiius.  out  in  the  Kfe  of  Pompey,  ch.  3,  the  same 
Plutarch  tella  us,  that  Pompey  treated  all  the  towns  of  Sicily  with 
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Hciipon  himself  alone,  and  desired  no  other  favour  bu  "fe  for 
than  to  suffer  all  the  punishment  due  to  it.     Yet  du  *  ^^ 


citizens. 


Alexander,  the  most  courageous  of  mankind,  who  -^«»jn<*«' 
was  so  gracious  to  the  vanquished,  having,  after  ma-  cruehJ*to* 
-ny  great  difficulties,  taken  the  city  of  Gaza,  and  *  ^*''"* 
finding  Betis,  who  commanded  there,  and  of  whose  *"^^' 
valour,  during  the  siege,  he  had  seen  wonderful 
proofs,  quite  alone,  abandoned  by  all  his  soldiers^ 
his  armour  hacked  and  hewed  to  pieces,  his  body 
covered  all  over  with  blood  and  wounds,  still  fighting 
with  a  number  of  Macedonians,  who  attacked  him  on 
all  sides,  he  said  to  him,  being  nettled  at  a  victory 
so  dear  bought,  (for,  besides  other  damage,  he  had 
received  two  fresh  wounds)  *  *'  Thou  shalt  not  die, 
**  Betis,  the  death  thou  choosest,  but  shalt  assuredly 
**  suffer  all  the  kinds  of  torments  that  can  be  inflicted 
**  on  a  captive.'*  Betis  returning  no  answer  to  these 
menaces,  but  only  a  fierce  disdainful  frown,  "  What ! 
**  (said  Alexander,  observing  his  surly  silence)  is  he 
"  too  stiff  to  bend  a  knee  ?  Is  he  too  proud  to  utter 
**  one  supplication  ?  I  will  most  certainly  conquer  this 
«  silence ;  and  if  I  cannot  force  a  word  from  his  lips, 
"  I  wiU  at  least  extort  a  groan  from  his  heart."  His 
anger  then  swelling  into  rage,  he  commanded  his 
heels  to  be  bored  thi'ough,  and  caused  him  to  be 
dragged,  mangled,  and  dismembered  alive,  at  the 
tail  of  a  cart  Was  the  height  of  courage  so  natural 
and  ^uniliar  to  this  conqueror,  that,  rather  than. ad- 
mire it,  he  the  less  esteemed  it  ?  Or,  did  he  conceive 
it  to  be  a  virtue  so  peculiar  to  himself,  that  his  pride 
could  not,  without  envy,  endure  to  see  it  in  another  ? 
Or,  was  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  wrath  incapa- 
ble  of  anv  check  ?  Certainly,  had  it  been  possible 
for  any  thing  to  curb  it,  it  is  to  be  believed,  it  must  And  totw 
have  been  at  the  sacking  and  desolation  of  Thebes,  Thebct. 

lii]iiianity»  except  that  of  the  Mamertines;  and  that,  having  like- 
wise resolved  to  chastise  that  of  the  Himerians,  his  fury  was  dis- 
armed hj  the  generosity  of  Sthenis,  one  of  the  governors  of  th^ 
town,  who  took  the  whole  blame  of  the  public  upon  himself*  . 
*  Q.  Ctirtius,  lib,  iv.  c.  6, 
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to  ^ee  so  many  valiant  men  ruined,  and,  totally  de- 
fencelet,  cruelly  butchered  by  the  sword  ;  for  ther^ 
yrj^ve  foil  6000  killed,  of  wliom*  not  one  turned  his 
back,  or  cried  out  for  quarter;  but,  on  the  contraxy, 
levery  one  ran  about  through  the  streets,  striving  t9 
provoke  the  victors  to  put  them  to  an  honouraUe 
^eath.  There  was  not  one  who  did  not,  to  his  last 
gasp,  stiQ  ejideavour  to  revenge  himself,  and,  wit|> 
jfche  weapon?  of  despair,  to  seek  comfort  in  his  owj^ 
d^th,  oy  the  death  of  some  enemy.  Yet  did  their 
afflicted  virtue  create  no  pity,  nor  was  one  day  long 
enoufi^h  jto  glut  the  conqueror's  vengeance  ;  lor  th^ 
•  ^laughter  contiijiued  till  not  a  drop  of  blood  remain^4 
to  be  sh^d,  except  that  of  helpless  persons,  old.  mei^ 
women,  and  children,  of  whom  30,000  were 
into  slavery. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Of  Sorrow. 

A  COD.     riO  VMH  living  is  more  free  from  ibis  pafision  than 
temptibte  J  ^^^^^  ^Jjq  {ijgither  like  it  in  myself,  nor  admire  it  im 

^'^*"'^°'  others ;  yet  the  world  is  pleased  to  honour  it  as  it 
were  iii  ^e  lump  with  a  particular  &vour,  and  to 
mi^ke  it  th^  ornamenjt  of  wisdom,  virtue,  and  con^ 
f  piepce.  A  silly  mean  dress !  Thp  Italians  have  more 
iprQperiy  given  the  name  to  surliness  which  is  meant 

Its  tatciM.  hy  their  yford  tristezza ;  it  being  a  quality  always 
malignant)  always  foolish  \  and,  as  ^  is  always  coward- 
ly and  ipedifiy  the  Stoics  would  not  allow  their  wise 
Sfiti  to  1)6  sensible  of  it  Nevertheless  we  read  in 
story,t  that  Psammenitus,  king  of  Egypt,  bein^ 
ikfefted  and  taken  prisoner  by  Cambysi^,  king  of 

♦  1[>iodortii  of  Si<;ijy,  Y^  jvii.  cb.  4-. 

t  H]eroAi^%'  lib.  i&  p.  187;  188,  Ed*  Ste{^  9m^  159^ 


Persia,. seetng  hi«  dai^hter  pass  by  him  in  the  habit 
of  a  servant  sent  to  draw  water,  though  his  friends 
d^out  him  burst  into  tears  and  lamentations,  yet  he 
liimself  remained  unmoved,  without  uttering  a  word, 
and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground :  and  that 
seeing,  l&ewi«et  his  son  immediately  after  led  to  ex* 
icuticm,  he  still  maintained  the  same  composure  of 
oottntenaiice)  tiU  spying  one  of  his  domestics  dragged 
away  amongst  the  captives,  he  smote  his  fiirehead, 
and  mourned  sadly.  Similar  to  this,  is  the  story  of  a 
late  prince  of  our  own  nation,  who  being  at  Trent, 
and  having  news  brought  him  of  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  but  a  brother  on  whom  depended  the 
whole  Mpport  a/nd  honour  of  his  house ;  and  hearing 
floon-idfter  of  the  death<tf  a  younger  brother,  the  second 
hqpe  of  im  fitmily,  he  withstood  both  these  strokes 
with  an  exemplary  magnanimity;  but  one  of  his 
i&rvants  happening,  a  few  days  s^er,  to  die,  he  suf* 
fered  his  constancy  to  be  Overcome  by  this  last  event, 
9nd  lositig  his  courage,  so  abandoned  himself  to  sor^ 
row  and  mourning,  SiM  some  from  thence  concluded 
he  was  only  pierced  to  the  quick  by  this  last  shock ; 
but  the  troth  is,  that  being  before  brimful  of  grief^ 
the  least  addition  overflowed  the  bounds  of  his 
patience.  The  same  might  also  be  judged  of  the 
former  example,  did  not  history  proceed  to  tell  us, 
that  Cambyses  asking  Psammenitus,*  "  Why  he  was 
*'  so  unconcerned  at  the  misfortune  of  his  son  and 
**  daughter,  and  so  impatient  at  the  death  of  his 
^  friend  ?  It  is  (answered  he)  because  this  last  afflic- 
**  tion  was  only  to  be  distrovered  by  tears^  the  two  first 
•*  exceeding  all  manner  of  expression/' 

Something  like  this  might,  perhaps,  be  working  in  ExtmM 
the  fimcy  of  the  painter  of  old,  who  being,  in  the  ^^1^!^ 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,t  to  represent  the  sorrow  of  the  •kie. 
by-standers  proportionably  to  the  degrees  in  which 
t»ey  were  variously  aSected  by  the  death  of  thi> 

*  Herod,  lib.  iii.  pi.  188. 

t  VH  Max.  lib.  viiL  c  11.  b  externit,  §  6. 
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innocent  fair,  and  having  in  the  other  figures  exerted 
the  utmost  power  of  his  art,  he  drew  that  of  the 
virgin's  father  with  a  veil  over  his  &ce,  meaning 
thereby,  that  no  kind  of  countenance  was  capable  of 
expressing  such  a  degree  of  sorrow  a$  his  was.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  poets  feign  the  unfortunate 
mother,  Niobe,  after  having  first  lost  six  sons,  and 
successively  as  many  daughters,  (o  be  quite  stupified 
with  grief,  and  at  last  petrified ; 

-^ '-Diriguisse  malisy* 


whom  grief  alone. 


Had  power  to  stiffen  into  stone : 

thereby  to  express  that  melancholic,  dumb,  and  deaf 
stupidity  which  benumbs  all  our  faculties,  when  op^ 
pressed  with  accidieqts,  which  we  are  not  able  to  sup^ 
port  under  j  and,  indeed,  the  operation  qf  griei^  if  it  be 
excessive,  must  so  overwhelm  the  soul,  ^  to  deprive 
it  of  the  liberty  of  its  functions  ;  as  happens  to  every 
one  of  us,  who,  upon  the  first  ^arm  of  every  ill  news, 
find  ourselves  surprised,  stupified,  and  in  a  manner 
deprived  of  all  power  of  motion ;  so  that  the  soul,  bji 
giving  vent  to  sighs  and  tears,  seems  to  disentangle 
itself,  and  obtain  more  room  and  freedom. 

Et  via  vijc  tandem  voci  laxata  dolore  esi.f 

And  when,  by  struggling,  grief  is  almost  spent, 
Tis  eas'd  at  length,  by  giving  words  some  vent. 

0r\9i  the  In  the  war  which  king  Ferdinand  made  upon  the 
iu"den  ^  dowager  of  king  John  ofTlungary,  a  man  in  armour 
death.  was  particularly  taken  notice  of  by  every  ope  for  his 
extraordinary  gallantry  in  a  certain  encounter  near 
Buda,  and,  being  unknown,  was  highly  commended^ 
and  as  much  lamented  when  left  dead  upon  the  spot, 
but  by  none  so  much  as  by  Raisciac,  a  German 
nobleman,  who  was  charmed  with  such  unparalleled 
valour.  The  body  being  brought  off  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  count,  with  the  common  curiosity, 

^  Ov.  Met  lib.  vi.  fab.  4.  f  ^neid.  lib.  x^  ver.  ISU 
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going  to  view  it,  the  armour  of  the  deceased  was  no 
sooner  taken  off,  but  he  knew  him  to  be  his  own  son* 
This  increased  the  compassion  of  all  the  £q[>ectators ;. 
pnly  the  count,  without  uttering  one  word,  pr 
changing,  his  countenance,  stood  like  a  stock,  with 
.  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  corpse,  till  the  vehemency  of 
sorrow  having  overwhelmed  his  vital  spirits,  he  sunk 
stone  dead  to  the  ground. 

The  lovers,  who  would  represent  an  unsupport* 
able  passion,  say, 

«         * 

Chi  puo  dir  cwn!  egli  arde,  e  in  picciol  fuoco  J'^ 

The  man  who  can  his  ardent  love  declare^ 
Has  of  that  passion  but  a  scanty  sliare. 

vMisero  quod  imne$ 
Eripit  sensjis  mihi :  nam  simtd  te^ 
Ijcslia,  (upeaciy  nihil  est  super  mi 

Quod  kquar  amens ; 
Lingua  sed  torpet,  termes  sub  artus 
Flamma  dimarmf ;  sonitu  suopte 
Tinniant  auresy  gemina  teguntur 

Jjumind  nocte.^ 

Thou,  Lesbia,  rpbb'd  my  soul  of  rest. 
And  rais'd  those  tiimults  in  my  breast: 
For  while  I  gaz'd  in  transports  tost. 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost. 
My  bosom  glow'd;  the  subtle  flame 
Ran  quick  thro'  all  my  vital  frame: 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung, 
I^y  ears  \yith  hollow  murmurs  rung. 

It  appears  from  hence,  that  in  the  height  and 
greatest  fury  of  the  fit,  we  are  not  in  a  concUtion  to 
pour  out  our  complaints,  or  to  use  persuasion,  the 
soul  being  at  that  time  oppressed  with  profound 
thought,  and  the  body  dejected  and  languishing 
with  desire;  and  thence  it  is  that  sometimes  proceed 
those  accidental  impotencies  which  so  unseasonably 
surprise  the  passionate  lover,  and  that  frigidity 
which,  by  the  force  of  an  immoderate  ardour,  seizes 

r  Petrarch,  ibl.  70.  di  Gab.  Giolito  at  Venice,  1745. 
^  CatEpig.49. 


kkn,  even  in  the  Very  lap  e£  firuitioA :  i^r  all  p8«« 
9ions  tbat  sufier  themselves  to  be  relished  and  di< 
gested)  we  but  moderate. 

CttTTP  {evff^  Icqtmntur,  ingerttes  stnpent.'* 

•  Xi^ht  griefs  are  plaintive^  but  the  great  are  dumb. 

other  ef.      SuddcD  and  unexpected  joy  likewise  produces  the 

frets  of       ^ IT     J. 

grief.       same  effect. 

%Ji  *fnc  tOltSp€Xtt  Vf1tt6ui€ffly  Cf  iTOltL  CtTCUfH 

Arma  omens  vidit,  magnis  exterrita  mcmtrisy 
Dirieuii  visu  in  rnedto^  color  ossa  reliquitf 
LabttuTy  et  longo  vix  tandem  tempore  faiur.\ 

Soon  as  she  saw  me  coming,  and  beheld 

The  Trojan  ensigns  waving  in  the  field. 

She  was  astonished  at  th'  unlook'tl  for  sigbty 

And,  like  a  statue,  )0s>t  all  feeling  quite. 

Life's  gentle  heat  did  her  stiff  limbs  forsake^ 

She  swo<Hi'd;  at  length  with  fttik'ring  tongue  she  spake. 

Besides  the  examples  of  the  Roman  ladyl  who  died 
^r  joy  to  see  her  son  safe  returned  from  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  and  of  Sophocles,  and  Dionysius  the 
tyrant,§  who  also  both  died  of  joy,  and  of  Talva,|| 
who  died  in  Corsica  at  reading  the  qews  of  the 
honours  which  the  Roman  senate  had  decreed  for 

*  Seneca  Hippo}.  Act,  ii.  Seene  S. 

+  Virg.  iEneid.  lib.  iii,  ver.  306.  &C 

X  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  v.  54.  Titus  Livy  relates  an  accident, 
much  like  this,  which  happened  after  the  battle  of  Thrasimene,  lib. 
%:dh  cap.  7. 

§  Pliny  asserts  positively,  that  the  joy  of  having  won  the  prize  in 
tragedy  put  an  end  to  the  days  of  Sophocles  and  old  Dionysius  the 
»frant  of  Sii%;  see  his  Nat,  Hist  lib.  viL  cap.  58.    But,  m  t« 


Uionyiraii  if  we  may  believe  Diodoms  Siculus,  the  ioy  that  pos* 
aessed  him,  oa  hb  winning  the  prize  in  tmcedy,  ran  him  into  such 
extravagancies  as  were  tne  true  cause  of  his  death.    '  He  was  so 

*  overjoyed  at  the  news,'  says  the  historian,  *  that  he  made  a  great 
^  aaian&oe  upon  it  to  the  G^dfa;  prepared  aumptuouB  feasts,  to  mich 

*  ht  invited  all  his  friends,  ana  tfierein  draxuc  so  excessively,  thut 
<  it  direw  him  into  a  very  bad  distemperr'  l^ib.  i^v.  oeqp.  20,  of 
Amyot's  translation. 

II  In  Valer.  Maximus,  lib.  ix.  in  Romanis,  §  3,  where  be  is  called 
M.  Juventiua  Thalma;  Pli^y,  who  only  saya,  that  he  died  in  making 
his  sacrifice,  calls  him,  M.  Juventius  Talva,  lib.  vii.  cap.  53* 
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him,  we  have  one  in  our  time,  viz.  Pope  Leo  X* 
who^  upon  the  news  <^  the  taking  of  Milan,  a  thing 
he  had  set  his  heart  upon,  was  so  ove^oyed,  that  l» 
immediately  fell  into  a  fever,  and  died.*  As  a  more 
remarkable  testimony  of  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  it  is  recorded,  that  Diodorus  the  logician 
died  upon  the  spot,t  irom  excessive  sJbame,  not 
being  ablej>  in  his  own  school,  and  in  the  presemce  of 
a  great  auditory,  to  resolve  a  quibbling  question^ 
wttich  wa3  pronounced  to  him  by  StQpo.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  very  little  subject  to  these  violent, 
passions.  I  am  naturally  slow  of  apprehension^ 
which,  by  conversation,  grows  thicker  #nd  duller 
every  day. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

JTiat    our    Affections    are    estetided   beyond  ^r 

Existence. 

JL  HEY,  who  accuse  mankind  of  the  folly  of  gaping  M«nkM 
always  after  futurity,  and  advise  us  to  lay  hold  of  the  *^®  ^  ijjj? 
good  which  is  present,  as  having  too  short  reach  torityf 
seize  that  which  is  to  come,  a  thing  even  more  im- 
possible for  us  than  to  recover  what  is  past,  have  hit 
upon  the  most  universal  of  human  errors,  if  that 
may  be  called  an  error,  whereto  nature  itself  has 
disposed  us,  which)  for  the  better  continuation  of  her 
own  work,  has,  among  several  others,  impressed  ut 
with  this  deluding  imagination,  as  being  more  jealou9 
of  what  we  do,  than  what  we  know.    For  we  are 
never  present  with,  but  always  beyond  ourselves 
Fear,  desire,  and  hope  violently  push  \x%  on  towards 
what  is  to  come,  and  deprive  us  of  the  sense  and 

^  Francis  GuicdaEdin'9  Histoiy  of  Ititly,  lib.  xiv.  p.  S94',  tol^  2. 
f  Pliny's  Kat  Hist.  lib.  yii.  cap.  53. 
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consideration  of  that  which  is  present,  by  amusing 
us  with  the  thought  of  what  will  be,  even  when  we 
shall  be  no  more. 

Calamitosus  est  animus  Juiuri  anxvus.* 
Incessant  fears  the  anxious  mind  molest. 

_  f  _ 

The  doty       Plato  oftcij  repeats  this  great  precept,t  Do  what 
^^"^-     thou  hast  to  do  J  and  know  thyself.     Of  these  two 
parts,  each  comprehends  our  whole  duty  in  general 
terms,  and,  in  Iflce  manner,  each  includes  the  other  ; 
for  he  that  would  mind  his  own  business,  will  find, 
that  his  first  lesspn  is,  to  know  what  he  is,  and  what 
is  proper  for  him :   and  he  who  rightly  understand^ 
himself,  will  never  mistake  another  man's  work  for 
his  own,  but  will  love  and  improve  himself  above  all 
other  things ;  will  refuse  superfluous  employments, 
and  reject  all  unprofitable  schemes  and  proposals* 
As  the  fool,  though  he  should  enjoy  all  that  he  can 
possibly  desire,  would  not  be  content ;   so  the  wise 
man  acquiesces  with  the  *  present,  and  is  never  dis* 
satisfied.     Epicurus  exempts  his  wise  m^n  from  all 
foresight  and  care  of  futurity. 
"Tbereii-        i^J^ong  the  laws  relating  to  the  dead,  I  look  upon 
li^^oHhe  ^^^  ^*  salutary  by  which  the  actions  of  princes  are 
law  which  to  bc  examined  after  their  decease.     They  arcj^  while 
«id"ct*^  living,  at  least  associates  in  making  the  laws,  if  not 
prinoei  to  the  Hiastcrs  of  them  ;    and,  therefore,  what  justice 
cd  in"o"ifI  could  not  inflict  upon  their  persons,  it  is  but  reason- 
JJ^""^     able  should  be  executed  upon  their  reputations,  and 
the   estates  of   their   successors,    things    that   we 
often  value  above  lifp  itself.t     This  is  a  custom  of 
singular  advantage  to  those  countries  where  it  is  ob- 
served, and  as  much  to  be  desired  by  all  gppd  princes, 
who  have  reason  to  be  oflended  that  the  memories  of 
the  wicked  should  be  treated  with  the  same  respect 
fis  their 's.     We  owe,  it  is  true,  subjection  and  ,obe-! 

♦  Seneca,  Epist.  98. 

f  In  Timffius,  p.  544,  Edit.  Lcemarianse,  at  Lyons,  1590. 

1  Diodoruflf  of  Sicily,  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 
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di^ce  to  all  kings  alike,  in  regard  to  their  office ; 
but,  as  to  affection  and  esteem,  these  are  only  due  to 
their  virtue.  Admitting  even  that  we  ought  to  be 
passive  under  unworthy  princes,  to  conceal  their 
vices,  and  commend  their  indifferent  actions,  whilst 
their  authority  stands  in  need  of  our  support :  yet, . 
when  all  relation  betwixt  the  prince  and  subject  is  at 
an  end,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not,  for  the 
sake  of  our  own  liberty,  and  of  common  justice, 
publish  our  real  resentments.  To  debar  good  sub* 
jects  the  glory  of  having  reverently  and  faithfully 
served  a  prince,  whose  imperfections  they  so  Avell 
knew,  were  to  deprive  posterity  of  an  usefiil  example. 
And  they  who,  out  of  respect  to  some  obUgation,  un- 
justly defend  the  memory  of  a  bad  prince,  against  • 
their  own  knowledge  and  consciences,  perform  a 
private  act  of  gratitude  at  the  expence  of  public 
justice.  Titus  Livius*  very  truly  says,  that  the 
language  of  courtiers  is  always  sounding  of  vain 
ostentation,  and  not  to  be  depended  on ;  every  one 
indiflFerently  extolling  his  own  king's  valoiu-  and 
greatness  to  the  highest  pitch.  It  is  not  impossible 
but  some  may  condemn  the  courage  of  those  two 
soldiers,  who  boldly  answered  Nero  to  his  face ;  the 
one  being  asked  by  him,'t  "  Why  he  bore  him  ill- 
"  will?"  "  I  was  true  to  thee,"  he  said,  "  whilst 
thou  wast  worthy  of  my  love;  but  when  thou 
didst  turn  parricide,  incendiary,  a  stage-player, 
*^  and  a  coachman,  I  began  to  hate  thee,  and  do  so 
"  still."  And  the  other  being  asked,  t  "  Why 
"  he  had  a  design  to  take  aivay  his  life?"  "  Be- 
"  cause,"  said  he,  "  I  had  no  other  remedy  against 
"  thy  perpetual  mischiefs."  But,  considering  the 
public  and  universal  testimonies  that  were  given  after 
his  death  (and  will  be  to  all  posterity,  both  of  him, 
and  all  other  bad  princes  like  him)  of  his  tyrannical 
and  wicked  practices,  what  man  in  his  senses  can 
blame  them  ? 

•  Lib.  xxxv.  c.  4<8.      f  Taoit  Annal.  1.  xt.  a.  67.      %  Ibid,  c  68. 
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Vain  cere-     1  confess,  I  am  scondalized,  that  in  so  sacrdd  n 

2^^***  government  as  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  therd 

moniaDs  at  should  bc  SO  hy pocritical  a  ceremony  used  at  thd 

^f^tbdr***   death  of  their  kings,  when  all  their  confedeipates  and 

kiDp.       neighbours,  and  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  men  and 

women,  as  well  as  their  slaves,  cut  and  slashed  their 

fereheads,  in  token  of  sorrow,   repeatihg  in  their 

cries  and  lamentations,*  that  that  king  (let  him  have 

be^i  as  wicked  as  the  Devil)  was  the  best  they  ever 

had ;  thereby  attributing  to  his  quality  the  praise 

that  belongs  to  merit,  and  to  the  highest  degree  of 

it,  though  in  the  meanest  member  of  the  comnninity* 

Aristotle,  who  leaves  no  subject  untouched,  makes 

Reflections  a  qucry  upon  the  saying  of  8olon,t  That  none  can 

iJllmS  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^PPy  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^*    Whether 
Tiz.  That  any  person,  who  has  even  lived  and  died  according 

^  »*d  t^  *o  ^  hearths  desire,  can  be  termed  happy,  if  he  ha? 
be  happy  left  au  ill  character  behind  him,  or  if  his  posterity  i9 
^  miserable.  Whilst  we  have  Hfe  and  motion,  we  con^ 
vey  ourselves  by  fancy  or  anticipation  whither,  and 
to  what  we  please ;  but  when  once  we  are  out  of 
being,  we  have  no  communication  with  the  world, 
and  therefore  it  had  been  better  said  of  Solon,  That 
no  man  is  ever  happy,  because  he  is  not  so  till  tiPter 
he  is  no  more. 


'Et  inde 


Vix  radicitus  ^  vita  se  toUitj  el  ejieity 
Sedfacit  esse  sui  qtaddam  super  inscius  ipse, 
Nee  removet  satis  a  projecto  corpore  sese,  ei 
Findicat.X—^ 

He  boosts  no  sense  can  after  death  remain^ 
Yet  makes  himself  a  part  of  life  again. 
As  if  some  other  he  could  fee)  the  pain. 


} 


The  dead       Bertraud  de  Glesquin  dying  before  the  cai^tle  cf 

ifTii^.**  Ra»co»»  near  Puy  in  Auvergne,  the  besieged  were 

afterward,   upon  surrender,  dbliged  to  deposit  the 

keys  of  the  place  upon  his  corse.     Bartholonieil^ 

*  Herodot  lib.  vi.  p.  401.  f  Ibid.  lib.  i.  p.  14. 

1  tuertt.  Ub.  iiL  y^r.  890. 
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d'Alviano^  tbe  Venetiaxi  general,  happening  to  die 
in  their  WBTB  in  Brescia,  and  his  corpse  being  b? ought 
back  to  Venice  through  the  territories  cft^  Veron^ 
the  enemy's  country,  most  of  the  army  were  for  de* 
airing  a  safe  conduct  for  it  from  the  Veronese ;  but 
Theodore  Triviilsio  opposed  it,  rather  choosing  to 
jmake  way  for  it  by  force  of  arms,  at  the  haeard  of  a 
battle,  8a3ring,  It  is  not  meet  that  he,  who  in  his  \^ 
was  never  afraid  of  his  enemies,  shoaM  seein-to  feat 
them  when  he  was  dead.    And,  in  truth,  in  a  cas^ 
ofmuch  the  same  nature,  by  the  Greek  laws,  he  who 
made  suit  to  an  enemy  for  the  interment  c^  a  dead 
body,  did,  by  that  act,  renounce  hds  victory,  and 
his  right  to  erect  a  trophy;  and  he,  to  whom  such  suit 
was  made,  was  ever  reputed  the  conquer(»p«     By  this 
means,  it  was  that  Nicias  lost  the  advantage  tli^t  he 
had  visibly  gained  over  the  Corinthians,  and  that 
•A^eaikn]s>  on  the  contrary,  confirmed  the  doubtfid 
tiSe  he  had  befosre  to  what  he  gained  from  the 
Beeotians. 

These  proceedings  might  appear  very  odd^,  had  it  The  opf- 
not  been  a  general  practice  in  all  ages,  not  only  to  J|^^"^*'[jj^^ 
extend  the  care  of  oarselves  beyond  this  life^  but,  the  fovouiY 
moreover,  to  &ncy,  that  very  often  the  favours-  of  ^cc^pl!^ 
Heapven  st^company  us  to  the  grave,  and  centimse  oy  them  in 
even  to  our  relics»    Of  this  there  are  so  many  in*  ^^  ^"^^*' 
stances  among  the  ancients^  waving  those  of  our  own 
tbne^  that  it  is  not  necessary  I  sbould  enlarge  u^n 
the  subject.     Edward,  king  of  England,  the*  fiftst  of 
Aa*  name^  having,  in  the  long  wars  betwixt  him-  and 
Robert,  king  of  Scotland,  experienced  of  how  great 
advantage  his  ovm  immediate  presence  was  to  his  f^ 
fiuTS,  as  he  had  been  always  victorious  where  he 
WM  personally  engaged,   when  he  came   to  die, 
bound  bis  son  by  a  solemn  oa&,  that,  as  soon  as  he 
waa  dead,  he  should  cause  his  body  to  be  boiled  till 
the  flesh  parted  fiom  the  bones  ^  suid,  after  burying 
the  flesh,  to  cany  tbe  boCkes  continually  with  him  iA 
his  annjir,  so  often  as  he  should  be  oMiged  to  g6 
against  the  Soota ;  aai£  victopy  had  b0en  chmned  b^ 
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destiny  td  his  joints.     So  John  Zisca,  who^  in  vindi^- 
cation  of  Wickliffe's  heresies,  disturbed  the  Bohe* 
mians,  left  order,  that  they  should  flea  him  after  his 
death,  and  make  a  drum  of  his  skin,  to  carry  into 
the  field  against  his  enemies,  fancying  it  would  con* 
tribute  greatly  to  the  continuation  of  the  successes 
he  had  obtained  over  them.     In  like  manner,  some 
of  the  Indians,  in  day  of  battle  with  th6  Spaniards, 
carried  with  them  the  bones  of  one  of  their  captains, 
in  consideration  of  the  victories  they  had  formerly 
.obtained  under  his  conduct.     And  other  people,  of 
the  same  new  world,  do  yet  carry  about  with  them, 
in  their  wars,  the  relics  of  valiant  men  who  have 
died  in  battle,  to  6xcite  their  courage,  and  advance 
their  fi^rtune. '  Of  these  examples,  the  first  only  re- 
serve for  the  tomb  the  reputation  they  gained  by 
their  achievements,  but  the  latter  attribute  a  certain 
agency  to  their  dead  limbs.     The  behaviour  of  cap- 
tain Bayard  was  more  rational  and  magnanimous, 
who,  finding  himself  mortally  wounded  with  a  shot 
from  a  harquebuss,  and  being  advised  to  retire  but 
of  the  field,  made  answer,  that  he  would  not  begin 
at  the  last  gasp  to  turn  his  back  to  the  enemy,  and 
fought  on  as  long  as  he  had  strength ;  till  feeling 
himself  too  faint,  and  no  longer  able  to  sit  his  horse, 
he  commanded  his  steward  to  set  him  down  against 
the  root  of  a  tree,  but  in  such  a  posture,  that  he 
might  die  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy ;  which 
he  did. 
The  siDipi.     I  must  yet  add  another  example  as  remarkable,  with 
LYmmS^  r^ard  to  the  present  subject,  as  the  former.     The 
liao  the     cmperor  Maximilian,  great  grandfiither  to  Philip,  the 
•npew.   present. king  of  Spain,  was  a  prince  richly  endowed 
with  great  qualities,  and  remarkably  handsome,  but 
had,  at  the  same  time  a  humour  very  contrary  to  that 
of  other  princes,  who,  for  the  dispatch  of  their  most 
important  affairs,   convert  their  close-stool  into  a 
chair  of  state,  viz.  That  he  never  permitted  any  of 
his  valets,  how  much  a  favourite  soever,  ,to  attend 
him  in  his  privy,  but  stole  aside  to  make  water ;  and 
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was  as  shy  as  a  virgin  to  discover  either  to  his  phy- 
sician, or  any  other  person  whatsoever,  those  parts 
of  the  body  that  are  by  custom  kept  secret,  ^d  I 
myself  who  never  blush  at  what  1  say,  am  yet  na- 
turally  so  modest  in  this  point,  that,  unless  it  be  at 
the  importunity  of  necessity  or  pleasure,  I  very 
rarely  let  any  one  see  those  parts  and  actions  which 
custom  requires  us  to  conceal.  In  this  I  also 
suffer  more  constraint  than  I  conceive  is  very  well 
becoming  a  man,  especially  of  my  profession.  But 
the  emperor  indulged  this  modest  humour  to  such  a 
degree  of  superstition,  as  to  give  express  orders  in 
his  last  will,  that  they  should  put  him  on  drawers  as 
soon  as  he  was  dead ;  to  whicn,  methinks,  he  would 
have  done  well  to  have  added  by  a  codicil,  that  who- 
ever put  them  on  should  be  hoodwinked.  The  cynw's  re^ 
charge  which  Cyrus  left  with  his  children,*  that  nei-  reiSSo.^"' 
ther  they,  nor  any  other,  should  either  see  or  touch 
his  body  after  the  soul  was  departed  from  it,  I  attri- 
bute to  some  superstitious  devotion  ;  both  his  histo- 
rian, and  himself,  amongst  other  great  qualities, 
having,  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  demon- 
strated a  singular  attention  and  respect  to  religion. 

I  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  a  story  told  me  by 
a  great  man,  of  a  relation  of  mine  who  had  been 
very  eminent  both  in  peace  and  war,  that,  being  ar- 
rived to  a  very  old  age,  and  excessively  tormented 
with  the  stone,  he  spent  the  last  hours  of  his  life  in 
an  extraordinary  solicitude  about  ordering  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  his  ftmeral,  pressing  all  the  men  of 
condition  who  came  to  see  him,  to  promise  their  at- 
tendance on  him  to  his  grave.  He  most  earnestly 
importuned  the  very  prince,  who  visited  him  in  his 
last  agonies,  that  he  would  order  his  family  to  join  in 
the  foneral  procession,  urging  several  reasons  and 
examples  to  him,  to  prove  that  it  was  a  respect  due 
to  a  person  of  his  condition  ;  and,  having  obtained  a 
promise,  and  appointed  the  method  and  order  of  his    , 

*  Xenophon's  Cyropcedia,  lib.  viii.  cap.  7,  towards  the  end. 
VOL.  I.  C 
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iuneral  parade,  he  seemed  to  die  content.    So  much 
vanity  as  this  was,  to  the  very  last,  I  scarce  ever 
knew! 
Fnnerais        Another,  though  a  contrary  curiosity  (of  which 

neioier^too  ^  ^^  ^^^  Want  a  domcstic  example),  seems  to  be  some- 
magnifi.  what  a-kiu  to  this ;  that  a  man  shall  cudgel  his  brains, 
t(S  m^*!  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  to  regmate  his  obse- 
quies with  so  particular  and  unusual  a  parsimony,  s^ 
to  permit  no  more  attendance  than  one  single  ser- 
vant with  a  lanthorn ;  and  yet  I  see  this  humour 
commended,  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  Marci^ 
JEmilius  Lepidus,*  who  forbade  his  heirs  to  bestow 
upon  his  coi^psp  so  much  as  the  common  ceremonies^ 
in  use  upon  such  occasions.  Is  it  temperance  and 
frugality  to  avoid  expense  and .  pleasure,  when  tile 
use  and  knowledge  thereof  are  by  us  imperceptible  ? 
An  easy  and  cheap  reformation  this  !  if  instruction 
were  at  all  necessary,  I  should  be  of  opinion,  that 
this,  as  all  other  actions  of  life,  should  be  regulated 
by  every  man's  ability  ;  and  the  philosopher  Lycont 
prudently  ordered  his  executors  to  dispose  of  his  bo- 
dy where  they  should  think  most  fit,  and  as  for  hm 
funeral,  to  order  it  neither  superfluous,  nor  too 
mean.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  wholly  leave  the 
ordering  of  this  ceremony  to  custom,  and  to  their 
discretion  to  whose  lot  it  shall  fall  to  do  me  that  last 
office.  Totus  hie  locus  est  contemnendus  in  nobisj  non 
negligendus  in  nostrisA  The  place  of  our  sepulture 
is  wholly  to  be  contemned  by  us,  but  not  to  be  neg- 
lected by  our  friends ;  and  it  was  a  holy  saying  of  a 
saint,  Curatio  Juneris^  conditio  sepulturaj  ponipa  ex- 
eguiarunij  magis  sunt  mvorum  solatia^  quam  subsidia 
mortuorum;^    u  e*  the  care  of  funerals,  the  place  of 

^  Before  he  died»  he  emofoemdei  bm  aoa  in  cany  hin  to  hi^ 
•epulcbre  on  Uie  bare  bed»  without  Unea,  purple^  &Cm  In  Epitome 
Liviana,  lib.  xlviii. 

f  Diogenes  Laertius,   in  Lycon's  life,   lib.  v.  sect.  74,  Edit. 
Wetst.  Amsterdam,  anno  1692. 
Cicero  TuscuL  lib.  i.  cap.  4*5. 
August,  de  Civit.  Dei^  ub*  L  cap.  12r 
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iej)ulturc,  and  the  pomp  of  the  obsequies,  are  rather 
consolations  to  the  Hying,  than  any  benefit  to  th^ 
dead.  From  this  consideration  it  was,  that  when 
Criton  asked  Socrates,  on  his  death  bed,  "  How  h^ 
*'  would  be  buried  ?'*  The  philosopher  made  hini 
khswer,  "  How  ye  will/'*  If  I  was  ;to  concern  my- 
sdf  further  about  this  affair,  I  should  think  it  more 
genteel  to  imitate  those  who  entertain  themselves, 
tvhile  alive,  with  the  (jeremony  of  their  own  obse- 
quies, and  are  pleased  with  beholding  their  own 
dead  countenances  in  marble.  Happy  are  the  men 
Who  can  regale  and  gratify  their  senses  by  insensibi- 
lity, and  live  even  when  they  are  dead ! 

1  am   ready  to  conceive   an  implacable  hatred  cmci  ana 
igainst  all  popular  government  (though  I  cannot  but  ^^^/ftuio*"* 
think  it  the  mo^t  niaitural  and  equitable  of  all  others),  of  "hc*^°* 
so  ofl  as  I  call  to  mind  the  injustice  and  inhumanity  AthMiaua, 

«  /I     *         A    1        • '  t  •  1  '^  -^  B8  to  the 

of  the  Athenians,  who,  without  mercy,  or  once  buriai  of 
vouchsafing  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say  for  them-  ^***'*'  ***^ 
selves,  put  to  (ieatli  their  brave  captains,  newly  re- 
turned triumphant  from  a  naval  victory,  which  they 
had  obtained  over  tlie  Lacedaemonians,  near  the  Ar- 
ginusian  isles  t  (the  sharpest  and  most  obstinate  en- 
gagement which  ever  the  Greeks  fought  at  sea),  for 
no  other  reason  but  that  the  Greeks  followed  their 
blowj  and  pursued  the  advantages  prescribed  them 
hy  the  law  of  arms,  rather  than  stay  to  gather  up 
and  bury  their  dead.  An  execution  that  was  yet 
rendered  more  odious,  by  the  behaviour  of  Diome* 
don,  who,  being  one  of  the  condemned  persons,  and 
a  man  of  eminent  virtue,  both  political  and  military, 
advancing  to  Speak,  afler  having  heard  the  sentence  x 

(till  when  he  was  not  allowed  a  peaceable  hearing), 
instead  of  pleading  his  own  cause,  or  proving  the 
mihifest  impiety  of  so  ctuel  a  sentence,  only  ex-, 
^tessed  a  concern^  for  the  safety  of  his  judges,  be- 

*  Plato's  Phaedon,  towards  the  end. 

f  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  31.    Three  islands  to  the 
S.  E- 4)f,  tfi^t  of JL^bos.  t.      •     • 

X  Diodorus  of  «Sicilyi  lib.  xiii.  cap.  32. 
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seeching  the  gods  to  convert  this  sentence  to  theif 
own  good ;  and  praying,  that,  for  neglecting  to  pay 
those  vows  that  he  and  his  companions  had  made 
(which  he  also  acquainted  them  with)  in  acknow- 
ledgment for  so  glorious  a  success,  they  might  not 
pull  down  the  indignation  of  the  gods  upon  them  ; 
aft^r  w^hich  he  went  courageously  to  his  execution. 
How  pu-  Fortune,  not  many  years  after,  dealt  them  the 
same  bread :  for  Chabnas,  captain-general  of  their 
naval  forces,  having  got  the  better  of  Pollis,  admiral 
of  Sparta,  about  the  isle  of  Naxos,  totally  lost  the 
fruits  of  his  victory*  (of  very  great  importance  to 
their  af&irs),  and  lest  he  should  incur  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  Athenian  captains,  he  chose  to  save  a 
few  bodies  of  his  dead  friends  that  were  floating  on 
the  se^,  which  gave  opportunity  to  a  great  number 
of  his  living  enemies  to  sail  away  in  safety,  who  af- 
terwards made  tliem  pay  dear  for  this  unseasonable 
superstition. 

Queer  is  quojaceas  past  olitum  loco  t 
Quo  non  natajacent,f 

Dost  ask  where  thou  shalt  lie  when  dead? 
With  those  that  ne'er  yet  being  had. 

This  other  passage  restores  the  sense  of  repose  to  a 
body  without  a  soul : 

Neque  sepulcrum^  qua  recipiaty  haheat  porlum  corporis :  uhif 
remissa  humana  vita^  corpus  requiescat  a  malis.X 

Nor  with  a  tomb  as  with  a  haven  blest, 
Where,  after  life,  the  corpse  in  peace  may  rest. 

Just  SO  nature  demonstrates  to  us,  that  several 
dead  things  still  retain  an  occult  relation  to  life. 
Wine  changes  in  cellars,  according  to  the  changes  of 
the  seasons  of  the  vine  from  whence  it  came ;  and  the 
flesh  of  venison  is  said  to  alter  its  condition  in  the 
powdering-tub,  and  to  vary  its  taste,  according  to 
the  seasons  of  the  living  flesh  of  its  kind. 

*  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  lib.  xv.  cap.  9. 

f  Seneca  Tr.  Chor.  iL  ver.  Sa       %  Cicero  TuscuL  lib.  L  cwp.  44. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

JIow  the  Soul  discharges  its  Passions  upon  false  Ob- 
jects^ when  the  true  are  wanting^ 

J\.  GENTLEMAN  of  my  country,  whowas  frequent- 
ly tormented  with  the  gout,t)eing  often  importuned  by 
his  physicians  to  abstain  from  salt  meats,  used  to  re- 
ply merrily.  That  there  was  a  necessity  for  his  having  The  toni 
something  to  quarrel  with  in  the  extremity  of^  his  |J^'^  JJJJ[^ 
p^in,  and  that  he  fancied,  that  sometimes  railing  at,  j^ti  for  iu 
and  cursing  the  Bologna-sausages,  at  other  times tVi^bCT"' 
the  dried  tongues,  and  the  gammon,  was  some  mi-  ^^e  or 
ligation  of  it.     And  in  truth,  as  we  are  chagrined  if   **' 
the  arm  which  is  advanced  to  strike  misses  the  mark, 
and  spends  itself  in  vain  ;  and  as  also,  that  to  make 
a  prospect  pleasant,  the  sight  should  not  be  lost  and 
d|late4  in  the  aether,  but  have  some  bounds  to  limit 
it  £^t  a  reasonable  distance ; 

Fentus  vt  amittit  vires,  nisi  rolore  dens^t 
Occurrant  sylvcBy  spafio  diffhsus  ivanu* 

As  winds  exhaust  their  strength,  unless  withstood 
By  some  thick  grove  of  strong  opposing  wood. 

In  like  manner  it  ^yppes^s,  th?^t  the  soul,  being  agi-t 
tated  and  discomposed,  is  lost  in  itself»  if  it  has  not 
something  to  encounter  with,  and  therefore  always 
requires  an  object  to  aim  at,  ?tnd  keep  it  employed. 
Plutarch  says  very  well  of  those  who  are  fond  of  lap-e 
dogs  and  monkeys,  that  the  ^oroi^s  part  which  is 
in. us,  for  want  of  a  rrght  object,  rather  than  lie  idle, 
does,  in  a  manner,  rorge  in  the  fan,cy  oixe  that  is 
&lse  and  firivolons.  And  we  see  that  the  soul,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  passions,  rather  deceives  itself  by 
crating  a  false  and  fantastical  subject^  even  contrary 
to  its  own  belief,  than  not  to  have  something  to 
ytmk  upon.     After  this  manner  brute  beasts  spen4 

♦  Lucan,  lib,  Ki.  yer,  S62,  863.^ 
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their  fury  upon  the  stone  or  weapon  that  has  hurt 
them,  and  are  ready  to  tear  themselves  to  pieces  for 
the  injury  they  have  received  from  another  : 

Pannonis  hand  aliter  post  ictum  scevior  ursa 
Cuijaculum  parva  Lybis  amentavk  Iiabena, 
Se  roiat  in  vidnus,  telumque  irata  receptum 
Impetit,  et  secum  fugientem  circuit  hastamJ^ 

So  fierce  the  bear,  made  fiercer  by  the  smart 
Of  the  bold  Lybian's  mortal-wounding  dart, 
Turns  round  upon  the  wound,  and  the  tough  spear 
Contorted  o*er  her  breast  does  flying  bear. 

ManWnd'f      What  causes  of  the  misfortunes  that  be&II  us  do 
tWDgslaa.^  we  not  ourselves  invent  ?  What  is  it  that  we  do  not 
nimate  for  blamc,  right  or  wroug,  that  we  may  have  something 
of*X™*°^  to  quarrel  with  ?    Those  beautiful  tresses,  young  la- 
paasiom.    (jy,  which  you  tear  off  by  handfuls,  are  no  way  guil- 
ty ;  nor  is  it  the  whiteness  of  that  bosom,  which  you 
smite  with  so  much  indignation  and  cruelty,  that 
with  an  unlucky  bullet  has  killed  your  dear  brother  : 
quarrel  with  something  else.     Livy,  speaking  of  the 
Koman  army  in  Spain,  says,  that  for  the  loss  of  two 
brothers,  their  great  captains,  Flere  onines  repente^ 
et  offensare  capita  ;  t  all  wept,  and  beat  their  fore- 
heads :  but  this  is  a  common  practice.    And  the  phi- 
losopher Bion  said  pleass^ntly  of  the  king  who  pluck- 
ed, off  the  hair  of  his  head  for  sorrow,  ^'  Does  this 
"man  think  that  baldness  is  a  remedy  for  grief ?*'1: 
Who  has  not  seen  gamesters  bite  and  gnaw  the  cards, 
aid  swallow  the  dice  in  revenge  for  the  loss  of  their 
ntoney  ?     Xerxes  lashed  the  sea,  and  wrote  a  chal- 
lenge to  Mount  Athos !  §     Cyrus  set  a  whole  army, 
several  daysH  at  work,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  n-* 

*  Lucan,  lib.  vi.  ver.  220,  &c. 

\  livy,  Dec.  Ill,  lib.  v.    Lu6.  lib.  xxv.  cap.  37« 

%  Clc.  Tusc.  Qusest.  lib.  iii.  cap.  26* 

§  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  p.  452. 

I)  Ibid.  lib.  i.  p.  86,  87,  and  Seneca  de  Ira,  lib.  iii.  cap.  21. 
Herodotus  sajs  expressly,  that  Cyrud  spent  tbe  whole  summer  about 
tli9  fine  expedhioQ;  And* Paul  .Oto^iuB,  who  \i  as  incorrect  as 
Montaigne,  though  in  a  contrary  sense,  says,  that  Cyrus  employed 
all  his  troops  on  tbis  work  a  whple^year,  f^rgcti  anrw^  lib.  iL  cap.6< 
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veir  Gnidus,*  for  the  fright  it  had  put  him  in  ^hen 
he  was  passing  over  it ;  and  Caligula  demolished  a 
very  beautiful  palace,  t  for  the  confinement  his  mo- 
ther had  there. 

I  remember  there  was  a. story  when  I  was  a  boy,i"»p«rt»- 
tbat  one  of  our  neighbouring  kings,  having  been  °f  a"  wog */ 
smitten  by  the  hand  of  God,  swore  h6  would  be  re- 
venged ;  and  he  ordered  a  proclamation,  that,  fbr 
ten  years  to  come,  do  person  iii  his  dominions  should 
pray  to  him,  or  so  much  as  mention  him,  or  even 
believe  in  him :  by  which  we  are  not  so  much  to 
take  measure  of  the  foUy,  as  of  the  vain-glory  pecu- 
liar to  the  nation  of  which  this  story  was  told.  They 
are  vices,  indeed,  that  always  go  together,  but  such 
actions  as  these  have  more  of  temerity  in  them  than 
of  stupidity.  Augustus  Caesar,  having  been  tossed 
with  a  tempest  at  sea,t  fell  to  defying  the  god  Nep- 
tune, and,  in  the  pomp  of  the  Circensi^n  games,  to 
be  revenged,  deposed  his  statue  from  the  place  it 
bad  amongst  the  other  deities.  In  this  he  was  less 
excusable  than  in  the  former,  and  less  too  than  he 
was  afterwards,  wheny  having  lost  a  battle  under 
Quintilius  Varus  in  Germany,  he  raved  like  a  mad- 
man, and  sometimes  ran  his  head  against  the  wall^ 
crying  out,  "  O  Varus,  give  me  my  legions  again!'*  § 


*  Or  Gyndasy  Fm/^  as  HerodotuB  calls  iV    Seneca  and  TibuJltiSy 
Iiir.  iv.  carm.  i.  ver.  141.-— rajTM^u^,  Chiri  dementia  ^  Gi/ndes* 

.  f  Seneca  de  Ira,  lib.  iii.  c  22.  Casar  vUlam  in  Herculanensi 
pukherrirnam^  quia  sua  mater  aliauando  in  iUa  aistodita  erat^  diruit; 
1.  e.  CaeBar  demoHiihed  the  most  oeaatiful  tity  in  the  Herculaneum, 
beeaose  his  modiet  was  once  imprisoned  in  it.  I  question  whether 
Montaigne  rightly  understood  Seneca's  meaning;  or,  J  imagine, 
that  instead  of  plaisiry  he  would  have  used  the  word  deplaisir^  be- 
cause it  agrees  perfectly  w^Il  with  what  Seneca  says,  **  of  her  hav* 
**^ing  been  confined  there  as  in  a  prison.^'  In  one  of  the  first  edi- 
tiiftm  of  the  Essayjs.  in  French,  plamr  was,  by  inadvert^icy,  printed 
instead  of  deplaisir^  which  mistake  was  from  thence  continued  in 
all  the  succeeding  editions;  at  least,  it  is  the  same  in  all  that  I  have 
been 'able  to  consult;  and  from^  thence  Mr.  Cotton  iised  the  word 
pleasure. 
*   X  Suetonius,  in  the  life  of  Augustus  sect.  16^ 

^•lS^etoniuv  ibid;  sect,  23» 
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For  theirs  exceeded  all  folly,  because  it  was  attend- 
ed with  impiety,  by  carping  at  God  himself,  or  at 
l^ast  at  fortune,  as  if  she  had  ears  to  be  dinned  with 
our  complaints  ;  like  the  Thracians,*  who,  when  it 
thunders  or  lightens,  &I1  to  shooting  against  Heaven 
with  Tit^^nian*  vengeance,  as  if  by  flights  of  arrows 
they  thought  to  reduce  the  Deity  to  reason.  Now 
as  the  ancient  poet  in  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  his  treatise 
of  contentment,  or  the  peace  of  the  mind,  chap.  4« 
of  Amyot's  translation. 

Point  ne  sefaut  courroucer  aux  affaires: 
II  ne  leur  chaut  de  toutes  nos  choleres. 

We  must  not  rave  at  Heaven  in  our  afiairs, 
Which  for  our  indignation  nothing  cares. 

But  we  can  never  enough  condemn  our  unruly  pas* 
sions. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Whether  the  Govermr  of  a  Place  besieged  ought 

himself  to  go  out  to  parley* 

JLUCIUS  Marcius,t   the  Roman  Legate,   in   the 
war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  in  order  to 
gain  time  for  putting  his  army  into  a  good  condition, 
set  on  foot  some  overtures  of  accommodation,  with 
which  the  king,  being  lulled  asleep,  concluded  a  ces- 
sation for  a  certain  number  of  days,  thereby  giving 
his  enemy  opportunity  and  leisure  to  strengthen  their 
army,  which  proved  his  own  final  ruin;   yet  the 
elder  sort  of  senators,  mindful  of  their  forefathers' 
customs,  condemned  this  proceeding,  as  injurious 
to  their  ancient  practice,  which,  they  said,  was  to 
Sec  of^  %^*'  ^y  mere  valour,  and  not  bv  stratagem,  sur- 
8tra(ag«»if  prizcs,  and  night-encounters,  neitner  by  pretended 
eneiS^^en-  Aights,  uor  uucxpected  rallies ;  never  making  war 
nred.       till  having  first  proclaimed  it,  and  very  often  ap^t 

*  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  289. 

f  Titus  Livy  calls  him  Quintus  M arcius,  lib.  xiii.  qap.  37»  &c. 
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pointing  both  the  hour  and  place  of  battle.  Out  of 
this  honest  principle  it  was,  that  they  sent  back  to 
P3Trhu8  his  treacherous  physician,  and  to  the  He- 
trurians  their  disloyal  schoolmaster.  And  this  was 
indeed  a  conduct  truly  Roman,  without  any  mixture 
of  the  Grecian  subtlety,  or  the  Punic  cunning,  with 
whom  it  was  reputed  not  so  honoiu'able  to  overcome 
by  force  as  by  fra\id.  The  latter  may  be  of  service 
for  once,  but  he  only  reckons  himself  fairly  over- 
come, who  knows  he  is  subdued  neither  by  policy, 
nor  chance,  but  by  mere  dint  of  valour,  h^nd  to 
hand,  in  a  fair  and  generous  battle.*  And  it  is  plain^ 
by  the  language  of  these  good  old  senators,  that  this 
fine  sentence  was  not  yet  admitted  amongst  them. 

Dolus  an  virtus  quis  in  hoste  requiratPf 
All  arts  are  lawful  that  defeat  a  foe. 

The  Achaians,  says  Polybius,  abhorred  all  manner 
of  fraud,  not  reputing  it  a  victory,  unless  where  the 
courage  of  the  enemy  was  fairly  quelled.  Earn  vir 
sanctus  et  sapiens  sciet  veram  esse  victoriam^  qua 
salva  Jide^  et  Integra  dignitate  parabiturA  An 
honest  and  a  wise  man  wul  allow  that  only  to  be  a 
true  victory  which  is  obtained  without  breach  of 
£iith,  or  stain  of  honour.     Another  says, 

Vosne  velitj  an  me  regnare  liera,  quidve  ferat  ft^s^ 
Virtute  experiamvr.^ 

In  brave  contention  let  us  fight,  to  know 

On  whom  dame  Fortune  will  the  palm  bestow. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Temate,  the  chief  of  the  Mo-  a  people 
lucca  islands,  atnongst  those  people  whom  we  m"^^^^^ 


en»- 


roundly  call  Barbarians,  they  have  a  custom  never  »>«,  wiiJ»- 
to  commence  war  till  it  be  first  proclaimed ;  adding  vSm  JIT 
withal,  an  ample  declaration  or  what  means  are  in  ^^J^ 
their  power  to  carry  it  on,  with  what,  and  how  many 

men,  what  ammunition,  and  what  arms,  both  ofien- 

•  •    •  • 

*  Liv.  Ub.  xui.  cap.  48, 47.  t  ^neid,  lib.  iL  ver.  S9a 

X  Florus,  lib.  i.  cap.  12. 

j  £^U8  apud  CicerO|  lib.  i.  d^Offic.  cap.  12. 
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sive  and  defensive ;  but  that  being  done,  they  after* 
wards  conceive  it  lawful  to  employ,  without  reproach, 
any  means  that  may  best  conduce  to  their  success  in 
The  Flo-  the  war.  The  ancient  Florentines  were  so  far  from 
prociah^ed  Seeking  any  advantage  over  their  enemies  by  sur^ 
war  by  prizc,  that  they  always  gave  them  a  month's  warning 
toihng  a    ^j^g^j-g  j-jjgy  drew  their  army  into  the  field,  by  the 

continual  tolling  of  a  bell  they  called  Martinella. 
As  for  us  who  are  not  so  scrupulous  in  this  afikir^ 
and  who  attribute  the  glory  oi  a  battle  to  him  who 
has  the  better  of  it^  arid  who  say  with  Lysander,*" 
"  Where  the  lion's  skin  is  too  short,  we  must  eke  it 
Thewwt  *^  out  with  the  fox's  case;'*  the  most  common  ocr 
Sj:iV""€asu>ns  of  surprise  are  derived  from  this  practice, 
publicly  and  we  hold,  that  there  are  no  moments  in  which 
J^ldT  the  general  ought  to  be  more  upon  his  guard,  than 
those  of  parleys  and  treaties  of  accommodation.  It 
is  therefore  become  a  general. maxim  in  these  times, 
that  a  governor  of  a  place  never  ought,  in  a  time  of 
siege,  to  go  out*  to  parley.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that,  in  our  ancestors'  days.  Messieurs  de  Montmard 
and  d'Assigni  were  so  highly  censured  i». 'their 
defence  of  Mouson  against  the  count  de  Nassau ; 
yet  in  this  case  it  would  be  excusable  in  that  gover-r 
nor,  who,  if  he  went  out,  should  tak^e  care  that  the* 
safety  apd  advantage  should  be  on  his  side,  as  count 
Guide  de  Rongoni  did  at  Reggio  (if  we  may  believe 
Bellay,  for  Gucciardine  say  it  was  he  himself)  when 
Mon^.  de  I'Escut  advanced  to  parley, .  who  stepped 
so  little  a  way  from  his  fort,  that  a  disorder  happen- 
ing in  the  interim  of  the  parley,  not  only  Mons.  de  • 
I'Escut  and  his  party,  who  were  advanced  with  him, 
found  themselves  by  much  the  weaker  (insomuch 
that  Alcssandro  de  Trivulcio  was  there  slain),  but 
he  himself  was  compelled,  as  the  safest  way,  to  fol- 
low the  count,  and  rely  upon  his  honour,  to  shelter 
hiijfiself  from  the  shot  within  the  very  walls  of  the 
town.     Euinenes,  being  shut  up  in  the  city  of  Nora 

*  See  his  life  by  Plntarch,  chap.  4',  translated  by  Antjrot 
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by  Antigonus,*  and  by  him  importuned  to  come  out 
to  hold  a  parley  with  him,  as  he  sent  him  word,  it 
was  fit  he  should  to  a  greater  and  better  man  than 
himself,  and  one  who  had  now  an  advantage  over 
him^   he  returned   him   this  noble  answer,  '^  Tell 
*'  him,"  said  he,  "  that  I  shall  never  think  any  man 
"  better  than  myself,  whilst  I  wear  a  sword  ;''  and, 
he  would  not  consent  to  go  out  to  him,  till,  accord- 
ing as  he  demanded,  Antigonus  had  delivered  him 
his  own  nephew  Ptolomcus  in  hoatage.     And  yet 
some  have  fared  very  well  in  going  out  to  hold  a 
parley  with  the  besieger.     Witness  Henry  de  Vaux, 
a;  gentleman  of  Champagne,  who  being  besieged  in 
the  castle  of  Commercy  by  the  English,  .under  the. 
command  of  Bartholpmew.de  Bonnes,t  who  had  so 
sapped  most  of  the  out-works  of  the  castle,  that 
nothing  remained  but  setting  fire  to  the  mine,  to. 
bury  the  besieged  under  the  ruins,  he  requested  the 
said  Henry  to  come  out  to  hold  a  parley  with  him . 
for  his  own  good  j  which  Henry  doing  accordingly, 
with  three  more  in  company,  and  his  evident  ruin 
being  made  apparent '  to  him,  he  thought  himself 
singularly  obliged  to  the  enemy,  to  whom  he  sur- , 
rendered  with  his  garrison  at  discretion,  and  thepi 
ffre  being  applied  to  the  mine,  the  props  immediately 
fell,  and  the  castle  was  blown  up,  so  that  not  one 
jston^  was  left  upon  another.     I  am  very  ready  to 
give  credit  to  the  faith  of  another  person,  but   1 
should   be  very  loth  to  do  it  in  a  case,  where  it » 
should  be  supposed  I  did  it  rather  from  despair,  and 
want  of  courage,  than  voluntarily,  and  from,  a  con- 
fidence in  the  sincerity  of  the  person  with  whom  I , 
had  to  do. 

«  ■ 

*  Plutarch's  life  of  Eumenes,  cap.  5. 

f  Vol.  i.  cH.  209-    FroiBsart,  from  whom  Montaigne  relates  this, 
palk  him  Bartholomew  de  Brunes.  « 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Time  of  Parleys  dangerous. 

Y  ET  I  lately  observed  that  at  Mussidan,  in  my 
neighbourhood,  those  who  were  drove  out  of  it  by 
our  army,  complained,  with  others  of  their  party, 
that,  during  a  treaty  of  accommodation,  and  in  the 
very  interim  that  the  deputies  were  treating,  they 
were  surprised  by  treachery,  and  cut .  to  pieces :  a 
fact  which,  perhaps,  in  another  age,  might  have  been 
coloured  over  ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  the  custom  of 
war  in  these  days  is  quite  different,  and  there  is  now 
no  confidence  to  be  placed  in  an  enemy,  till  after 
the  last  seal  of  obligation ;  and  even  then  there  is 
danger  enough ;  so  hazardous  a  thing  it  is,  and  ever 
was,  to  trust  the  observation  of  the  faith  engaged 
to  a  town  which  capitulates  upon  easy  and  favour- 
able terms,  to  the  licentiousness  of  a  victorious  armyji 
and  to  give  soldiers  free  entrance  into  it  in  the  heat 
The  faith  of  blood.  Lucius  ^milius  Regillus,  a  Roman 
^""^^'y  praetor,  having  lost  time  in  attempting  to  take  the 
■ocertain.  citv  of  Phocoea  t)y  force,  by  reason  of  the  singular 
valour  wherewith  the  inhabitants  defended  them- 
.  selves,  conditioned  at  last  to  receive  them  as  friends 
to  the  people  of  Rome,  and  to  enter  the  town  as 
into  a  confederate  city,  securing  them  from  the  fear 
of  any  hostility  :*  but  having,  for  the  greater  pomp, 
brought  his  whole  army  in  with  him,  it  was  not  in 
his  power,  with  all  his  endeavour,  to  restrain  his- 
men  :  so  that  avarice  and  revenge  being  too  hard  for 
his  authority,  and  for  the  military  discipline,  he  saw 
a  considerable  part  of  the  city  pillaged  before  his 
face.  Cleomenes  used  to  say,  "  That  what  mischief 
"  soever  a  man  could  do  his  enemy  in  time  of  war 
was  above  justice,  and  that  he  was  not  account- 
^*  able  for  it  in  the  sight  of  the  gods  and  men." 
And  having  concluded  a  truce  with  those  of  Argoa^ 


*  Livy,  lib.  xxxvil.  cap.  32. 
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for  seven  days,  he  fell  upon  them  the  third  night 
after,  when  they  were  all  in  a  profound  sleep,  and 
put  diem  to  the  sword,  alleging  for  his  excuse,  that 
m  the  truce  there  was  no  mention  of  nights ;  but  the 
gods  punished  his  perfidy. 

In  a  time  of  parley  also,  and  while  the  citizens 
thought  themselves  very  secure,  the  city  of  Cassilinum 
was  taken  by  surprise,  and  that  too  in  the  age  of  the 
justest  captains,  and  when  the  discipline  of  the 
Roman  militia  was  in  its  perfection  :  for  it  is  not  said, 
that  it  is  not  lawful  for  us,  at  a  proper  time  and  place, 
to  make  an  advantage  of  our  enemies*  want  of  under- 
standing, as  well  as  their  want  of  courage.  And, 
doubtless,  war  has  naturally  a  great  many  privileges 
that  are  justifiable  even  to  the  prejudice  of  reason. 
And  therefore  here  the  rule  fails,  Neminem  id  agere 
ut  ex  alterius  pradetur  imcitia.*  That  no  one 
should  make  an  advantage  of  another's  folly.  But  I 
am  astonished  at  the  great  liberty  allowed  in  such 
cases  by  Xenophon,  in  his  Cyropaedia,  and  that  both 
by  the  determinations  and  the  several  exploits  of  his 
complete  emperor.  He  is  an  author,  1  confess,  of 
much  weight  in  those  affairs,  as  being,  in  his  own 
person,  both  a  great  captain,  and  a  philosopher  of  the 
first  form  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  ;  -but  I  cannot 
come  into  such  a  latitude  as  he  dispenses  with  in  all 
things  and  places.  Monsieur  d*  Aubigny,  having  be- 
sieged Capua,  and  played  a  furious  battery  against  it, 
signior  Fabricio  Colonna,  governor  of  the  town, 
having  begun  to  hold  a  parley  from  one  of  the  bas- 
tions, and  his  soldiers,  in  the  mean  time,  hemg  less  on 
their  guard,  our  men  took  it,  and  put  all  to  the  sword. 
And  of  later  memory,  at  Yvoy,  signior  Juliano 
Rommino,  haying  been  such  a  novice  as  to  go  out  to 
hold  a  parley  with  the  constable,  at  his  return  found 
the  place  taken.  But  that  we  might  not  go  unre- 
venged,  the  marquis  de  Pescai^o,  having  laid  siege  to 
Genoa,  where  duke  Octavio  Fregosa  commanded 

*  Cicero  de  Offic  lib.  iii.  cap.  17. 
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uhdfer  our  -protection,  when  the  articles  of  capitiil^- 
*tioh  wfere  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was  looked  upoh 
as  good  as  concluded,  several  Spaniards,  being  slipped 
in,  made  use  of  this  treachery,  as  an  absolute  vic- 
tory. And  since  that  time,  at  Ligny  in  the  Barroi^, 
Where  the  count  de  Brienne  commanded,  the  em- 
•pferor  having  besieged  it  in  person,  and  Berthevillie, 
the  said  count^s  lieutenant,  going  out  to  hold  a  par- 
ley, whilst  he  waii  capitulating,  the  town  was  taken. 
They  say, 

Fu  il  vincer  sempre  mat  laudalil  cosa, 
Vincasi  b  perforttcna,  b  per  ingegno.^ 

That  conquest  ever  was  a  glorious  thing, 
Which  way  soc'er  the  conqu'ror  purclias'd  it. 
Whether  it  was  by  fortune,  or  by  wit. 

But  the  philosopher  Chrysippus  was  not  of  this 
opinion,  nor  I  heartily ;  for  he  said,t  That  he  who 
runs  a  race,  ought  to  exert  all  his  strength  in  speed ; 
but  that  it  is  by  no  means  fair  in  hini  to  lay  hand 
upon  his  adversary,  to  stop  him,  or  to  set  a  le^ 
before  him  to  throw  him  down.  And  yet  more 
generous  was  the  answer  of  the  great  Alexander  td 
Polypercon,  when  he  persuaded  him  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  darkness  of  the  night  to  fall  upon  Da- 
rius :  By  no  Weans,  said  he ;  I  do  not  want  to  steal 
a  victory,  I  had  rather  be  sorry  for  my  fortune,  thari 
ashamed  of  my  victoiy.t 

Atcjue  idemjugienfem  haud  est  dignaius  Orodem 
Stemerey  nee  jacta  ccecum  dare  aispidt  vulrms  : 
Qbvkis  adversoque  occurrit,  se(fu^  viro  vir 
Contidit;  haud  furto  Tnelior,  Sedfortilms  armis,^ 

His  heart  disdain'd  to  strike  Orodes  dead, 
•  Or  in  bis  back  to  stab  him  as  he  fled. 
Then  with  disdain  the  haughty  victor  viewed 
Orodes  flying,  nor  the  wretch  pursued : 
Nor  thought  the  dastard's  back  deserv'd  a  wound. 
But  hast'ning  to  o'ertake  him,  gain'd  the  ground  r 
Tlien,  turning  short,  he  met  him  face  to  feice. 
To  give  liis  Victory  the  better  grace. 

*  Ariosto,  cant.  xv»  ver.  1,2.        f  Cicero  de  Offic.  h*b,  iii.  ci^  10. 
t  Quint.  Curtius.  lib.  iv.  cap.  13;  §  i£n^id.  lib.  x.  ver.  7S8» 
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CHAPTER  Vil. 

« 

That  our  Actions  are  io  be  judged  by  the  Intention. 

Xt  is  a  common  saying,  '^  That  death  discharges  us  in  wi»i 
«  of  aU  our  obligations/'  Yet  I  know  some  that^'i!^^^ 
have  taken  it  in  another  seme.  Hewry  VIL  king  of  ««of  »j| 
England,  articled  with  Don  Philip,  son  to  Maximi-  ^i^' 
lim  the  dmpefor,  or  to  give  him  the  m^re  honour- 
able appellation,  fSrther  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
that  the  said  Philm  should  deliver  up  to  him  his 
enemy,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  of  the  White  Rose,  who 
ha4  taken  refuge  in  the  Netherlands,  and  pronged 
that,  ttpob  such  surrender  of  him,  he  wouH  att^npt 
nothing  against  the  said  duke's  life,  in  which  he  wiaB 
as  good  as  his  word,  but  when  he  came  near  to  his 
latter  eody  he  enjoined  his  son,  by  his  last  will  atrd 
testament,  to  put  him  to  death  immediately  after  his 
decease-  And  lately,  ih  the  tragedy  which  the  duke 
of  Alva  presented  to  us  at  Bitissels,  in  the  persons 
of  the  qounts  of  Home  and  Egmont,  there  were 
nuoiy  very  remarkable  passages,  oiie  of  which  waa, 
that  the  saftd  count  of  Egmont  (upon  the  security  of 
whos^  word  and  honour  the  oDunl  of  Home  suiV 
rendered  himself  to  the  duke  of  Alva)  earnestly 
entreated  that  he  might  first  mount  the  scbflbld,  t9 
the  end  that  his  death  n^ht  disengage  him  from  his 
obligation  to  ihe  count  Home. '  In  this  case,  me^ 
thinks,  death  did  not  acquit  the  king  of  hir  engage^ 
ment,  aikd  the  coutit  of  j^mont  was  acquitted  of  his^ 
even  though  he  had  not  died.  We  cannot  be  bound 
beyond  our  abilities:  and  because. the  effects  and 
perfonnances  are  not  in  our  power,  and  as  in  truth 
there  is  nothing  in  our  power  but  the  will,  it  is  on 
this  that  all  the  rules  of  man's  duty  are  necessarily 
founded  and  establised.  Thus  the  count  of  Egmont, 
thinking  his  soul  and  will   bound  to  his  promise. 
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though  he  had  not  the  power  to  make  it  good,  had 
doubtless  been  absolved  of  his  obligation,  even  if  he 
had  outlived  the  count  of  Home.     But  the  king  of 
England,  breaking  his  faith  by  previous  intention, 
could  no  more  excuse  himself  for  deferring  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  treachery  till  after  his  death,  than 
Herodotus's  mason,*  who,  having  kept  the  treasures 
of  the  king  of  Egypt,  his  sovereign,  inviolably  secret 
in  his  life-time,  discovered  it  at  bis  death  to  his 
children. 
itotigf)u-    ^ .  I  have  known  many  persons  in  my  time,  who, 
S^tiTfif  being  reproached  by  their  consciences  of  with-hold- 
•igoiiiauit.  ing  the  property  of  another  person,  have  aimed  at 
making  satisfaction  by  their  last  will  and  testament, 
and  after  their  decease ;  but  they  do  nothing  who 
take  so  much  time  in  so  pressing  an  afiair,  or  who 
think  to  repair  an  injury  with  so  little  compunction 
and  expense.      They  owe,    besides,  something  of 
what  they  have  in  their  immediate  possession  ;  and 
the  more  they  incommode  themselves,  by  restoring 
what  they  have  unjustly  taken,  the  juster  and  the 
more  commendable  is  their  satisfaction ;  for  peni- 
tence requires  penance.    Those  do  yet  worse,  who, 
by  their  last  will,  declare  a  mortal  animosity  against 
their  neighbour,  which  they  had  concealed  in  their 
life-time,  wherein  they  shew  their  little  regard  to 
their  own  honour,  by  irritating  the  person  offended 
against  their  memory ;  and  less  to  their  conscience, 
not  having  the  power,  even  in  respect  to  death,  to 
let' their  malice  die  with  them,  but  extending  its  ex- 
istence beyond  their  own.     Unjust  judges,  who  de- 
fer judgment  to  a  time  when  they  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  cause!   for  my  part,  I  shall  take 
what  care  I  can,  that  my  death  make  no  discovery 
of  what  my  life  has  not  first  declared,  and  that 
publicly. 

^  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  p.  ISU 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Of  Idleness. 

As  we  see  some  lands  that  have  lain  fallow,  if  the 
soil  is  fat  and  fertile,  produce  innumerable  sorts  of 
wild  herbs  that  arc  good  for  nothing,  for  want  of 
being  cultivated  and  sown  with  certain  seeds  pro- 
per for.  our  service  j  and  as  we  find  that  some 
women  who  have  not  known  men,  do  of  themselves 
bring  forth  shapeless  luipps  and  pieces  of  flesh,  and 
that  to  cause  a  proper  and  natural  generation,  it  is 
necessary  to  impregnate  them  with  another  kind  of 
seed :  even  so  it  is  with  our  minds,  which  if  not  ap- 
plied to  some  particular  subject  to  check  and  re- 
strain them,  rove  about  confusedly  in  the  vague  ex- 
panse of  imagination : 

Sicut  aqucB  tremulum  lahris  uli  lumen  ahenis 
Sole  repercussum^  out  radiantis  imagine  tancp. 
Omnia  pervolitat  latt  locoy  janujue  sub  auras 
Erigitur ;  summique  ferit  laquearia  tectiJ^ 

Thus  translated  by  Mr.  Drtden. 

So  when  the  sun^by  day,  or  moon  by  nidit. 
Strikes  on  the  polishad  brass  their  trembling  light. 
The  glittering  species  here  and  there  divide. 
And  cast  their  dubious  beams  from  side  to  side; 
Now  on  the  walls.  How  on  the  pavement  {day. 
And  to  the  ceiling  flash  the  glanng  day* 

In  which  agitation,   there  is  no  fblly^  npr  idle 
£uicyy  which  they  do  not  create : 


'^ehit  i»gn  sommop  vancB 


\PingiaUwr  species        -^f 

Like  sick  men's  dreims,  ihsijt  ffom  a  troubled  bnuqi 
Phantasms  create,*  ridiculoiis  and  vain. 

The  soul  thdt  has  no  ettiablished  Kmit  to  circum-^ 
scribe  it,  loses  itself;  for,  as  th^  epigrammatist  says. 


*  IBneid,  Itb.viiL  ver.  22.  f  Hor.  Art  pMt  vtr.  7,  lb 
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Quisquis  ulique  hahkaty  maxime  nusquam  halitat*^ 
He  that  b  every  where^  is  no  wher^. 

Hienets  When  I  lately  retired  to  my  own  house,  with  a 
^^ndnT  resdution  to  avoid  ail  manner  of  concern  in  aifiairs 
asi  much  as  possible,  and  to  spend  the  small  ve« 
mainder  of  my  life  in  privacy  and  peace,  I  fkncied  I 
.could  not  give  my  mmd  more  enjoyment,  than  to 
leave  it  at  mil  liberty  to  entertain  rest,  and  compose 
itself:  which  I  also  hc^ed  that  it  might  do  the  more 
easily  hencefbrwiffds,  as  being  by  time  become  rnxxt 
'settled  and  improved^; .  but  I  find, 

, ^varkm  semper  dant  otia  me7tiem.f 

«-— Even  ID  the  most  retifed  states, 
A  thousand  thoughts  an  idle  life  creates. 

ihat,  on  the  contrary,  like  a  horse  broke  loose,  which 
TUns  away  vfith  ^eater  speed  than  the  rider  would 
put  him  to,  it  gives  birth  to  so  many  chimeras^  aad 
rantastic  monsters,  one  upon  the  neck  of  another, 
without  order  and  design,  that,  for  the  sake  of  siu« 
veying  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  them  when  I  list,  I 
have  begun  to  draw  a  catalogue  of  them,  beting  in 
time  to  make  my  mind  ashamed  of  itself* 


Moir- 


CHAPTER  IX. 

'  -  Of  Uar*. 

X  HERE  is  not  a  man  whom  It  would  so  ill  become 
!!^fol'ion  t^  boast  of  memory  as  m3rself ;  for  I  own  I  have 
iKat  he  has  scaTcc  any,  and  do  not  think  that  in  the  world  there 
h»pp/mZ  is  another  so  defective  sto  mine.  My  other  faculties 
mory.  are  all  mean  and  common ;  but  in  this  respect,  I 
think  myself  so  singular  i^d  rare,  as  to  deserve  a 
:  lUQrQ  than  ordinary  chayacter.    Besides  the  incony e- 

\  .  »  M^rtiiLiib*  Til.  «.  7i  .  t  Luc«.  lib.  iv.  w,  704, 


V 

llftghbe  i  naturdly  stifier  from  thk  defect  of  memory 
(for  in  truth,  the  necessary  use  of  it  considered,  Plato 
might  wen  call  it  a  jd^reat  and  powerful  goddess),  in 
my  country,  when  the^  would  signify  that  a  mai  is 
void  of  sense,  they  say  that  he  has  no  memory  \  and 
when  I  compJain  of  the  d^ct  of  mine,  they  reprove 
tne,  and  do  not  think  I  am  in  earnest  by  accusing 
myself  for  a  fool ;  for  they  do  not  discern  dte  diffe* 
rence  betwixt  memory  and  nnderstanding,  in  which 
ihey  make  me  worse  than  I  really  am  \  fbr,  on  tb# 
contrary^  we  rather  find,  by  expeneiice^  that  a  strong 
memory  is  liable  to  be  accompanied  with  a  weak 
judgment;  and,  As  I  acquit  myself  in  nothing  so  well 
as  ue  friend^  they  do  me  another  wrong  in  this  re^^ 
ipect,  that,  by  the  same  words  with  which  they  ae^ 
cuse  my  inHrmity,  they  represent  me  as  ungratefiiL 
They  bring  my  affection  into  question  upon  account 
of  my  memory,  and  turn  a  natural  imperfection  into 
a  bad  conscience.  He  has  forgot,  say  they,  this 
request,  or  that  promise ;  he  does  not  remember  \xA 
fritods ;  he  has  forgot  ijo  say,  or  to  conceal  such 
ft  thing  for  my  sake.  It  is  true,  I  am  apt  to  be  f(M> 
getful,  but  am  not  indiflereiA  about  any  thing  whick 
a  friend  has  given  me  iln  charge^  It  is  enough  that 
I  suffer  the  misfortune,  without  being  branded 
with  a  sort  of  malice,  a  vice  so  contrary  to  my  na- 
ture. 

This^  however,  is  my  comfort  (  flirst,  thatit  isa)lfheadv»ffh 
tfevil  from  which  principally  I  have  found  reason  to  J^J J{n>^ 
correct  a  wors6,  that  woiud  have  grown  upon  me,fTOBifaii 
aamd[y>  amtrftion ;  for  tMs  is  an  intMerable  defect  in  j^j^, 
those  who  are  encumbered  with  the  management  of 
bub^c  business.    And  (as  several  examples  of  th# 
like  land,  in  the  progress  of  nature  demonstrate)  the    . 
^eater  is  this  defect,  I  find  my  other  facukied  tha 
atnmgef  in  proportion.    I  should  have  been  apt  to 
bave  rested  my  understanding  and  judgment  oti  ^"Hy^ 
ucm*s,  and  have  laaily  £^wed  their  footatepd^  with* 
out  exerting  my  own  strength,  had  any  strange  in- 
ventions and  opinions  occunaed  to  me,  by  the  hd^  of 
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my  memory.  By  this  means  too  I  Urn  not  so  talks* 
tive  ;  for  the  magazine  of  the  memory  is  apt  to  be 
better  stored  with  matter  than  tiiat  of  the  invention  : 
and,  had  my  memory  been  good,  I  had,  ere  this^ 
deafened  all  my  friends  by  my  babble ;  for  the  sub- 
jects themselves,  by  rousing  that  sort  of  talent  which 
I  have,  of  handling  and  applying  them,  would  have 
animated  and  spun  out  my  discourses.  It  is  pity, 
but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  Thave  observed  in  some  of 
my  intimate  friends, -who,  when  their  memories  re« 
present  a  thing  to  them  entire,  and  as  it  were  in  pre* 
sent  view,  begin  their  story  so  far  back,  and  crowd 
it  with  so  many  impertinent  circumstances,  that,  if 
the  story  be  good  in  itself,  they  spoil  it ;  and,  if  it  be 
bad,  you  are  either  to  curse  the  strength  of  their 
jnemoiyj  or  the  weakness  of  their  judgment.  It  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  close  lip  a  narration,  and  to  cut 
it  short  in  its  career.  Neither  is  there  any  thing  that 
•more  discovers  the  strength  of  a  horse,  than  when  it 
:inakcs  a  full  stop  with  a  grace ;  and  of  those  men  who 
jtalk  pertinently,  I, know  some  who  would,  but  can* 
"  not,  stop  short ;  for,  whilst;  they  Are  seeking  a  period 
for  the  narration,  they  talk  idly,  and  drawl  out  their 
words  like  men  that  have  scarce  strength  to  utter 
them.  Old  men  especially,  who  yet  retain  the  me- 
mory of  things  past,  but  forget  how  oftjsn  they  have 
related  them,  are  dangerous  companions ;  and  I  have 
.. .  ^  kno\vii  very  pleasant  stories  told  by  a  man  of  quality, 
•  that  became  very  nauseous,  by  being  repeated  a  hun- 

'  dren  times  over  in  the  same  company.  The.  second 
obligation  I  have  to  tliis  weak  memory  of  mine  is, 
that  I  less  remember  <  the  injuries  dojie  to  me,  jso  that 
(as  the  ancient  said)  I  should  have  a  prompter, :  like 
Darius,  who,  that  he  might  not  forget  the  affroftthe 
)iad  received  from  the  Athenians,  whenever  .  he  sat 
4pwn  to  table,  ordered  olie  of  hispages  to :  repeat 
three  times  in  his  ear,  "Sir,  remember  thfc  Athe- 
nians :"*  moreover,  the  places  wliich  I  revisit,  and 

» 

4  I  .  •  ,  I 

I 

*  Herodotus,  lib,  v.  p.  374. 
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the  books  which  I  read  over  again,  always  seem  new 
to  me.  .  N  ... 

It  is  not  without  reason  said,  that  he  who  has  notAiiar 
a  good  memory,  should,  never  offer  to  tell  lies^  IJlIfel^ 
know  very  well,  that  the  grammairians  distingui8ltbe-««°»^y- 
twixtan  untruth  and  a  lie-,  and  say,  that  to  tell  an 
untruth  is  to  tell  a  thing  that  is  false,  which  we  our* 
selves  however  believe  to  be  true ;  and  that  the  Latin 
word  mentiri,  i.  e.  contra  mentem  ircy  means  to  go 
and  act  against  the  conscience  ;  and  that  therefore 
this  only  touches  those  who  speak  contrary  to  what 
they  know,  who  are  the  persons  I  point  at.  Now 
these  do  eiUier  wholly  invent  a  story  out  of  their  .own 
heads,  or  else,  mar*  and  disguise  one  that  has  a  real 
foundation.  \Vlien  they  disguise  and  alter,  by  often 
•telling  the  same  story^  they  con  scarce  avoid  con- 
tradicting themselves,  by  reason  that  the  real  fact, 
having  first  taken  possession  in  the  memory,  and 
•being  there  imprinted  by  the  way  of  knowledge  and 
science,  it  will  be  ever  ready  to  present  itself  to  the 
imagination,  and  to  dislodge  falsehood,  which  can- 
not have  so  sure  and  settled  a  footing  there  as  cer- 
tainty; and  because  the  circumstances  which  they  ' 
first  neard,  evermore  running  •  in  their  minds,  make 
them  forget  those  that  are  forged  or  foisted  in.  As 
to  what  they  wholly  invent,  forasmuch  as  there  is  no 
contrary  impression  to  give  a  shock  to  their  forgery, 
there  seems  to  be  the  less  danger  of  their  tripping ; 
and  yet  even  this  also,  by  reason  it  is  a  mere  phan- 
tom, and  not  to  be  laid  hold  of,  is  very  apt  to  escape 
the  memory,  if  it  be  not  very  perfect.  I  have  had 
very  pleasant  experience  of  this,  at  the  expense  of 
such  as  profess  only  to  accommodate  their  discourse 
to  the  business  they  have  in  hand,  or  to  the  humour  of 
the  great  men  with  whom  they  converse ;  for  the 
circumstan<ies  to  which  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  honour  and  conscience,  being  subject  to  several 
changes,  their  language  must  needs  vary  at  the  same 
•time :  from  whence  it  happens,  that,  of  the  same 
thing,  thoy  tell  one  man,  it  is  this  y  and.  another,  it 


is  that ;  giving  it  different  forms  and  colours :  and  if 
by  accident  those  men  compare  notes  upon  informa* 
tkins  B0  contrary^   what  becomes  of  tnis  fine  art  ? 
Besides,  they  are  such  fools,  that  they  often  contra^ 
diet  themselves ;  for  what  a  memory  need  they  have^ 
to  retain  so  many  different  forms  as  they  have  forged 
upon  one  and  the  same  subject!     I  have  known 
many,  in  my  time,  very  ambitious  of  the  reputation 
of  this  fine  sort  of  wi8d<Mn ;  but  they  do  not  see,  that 
if  there  be  a  reputation  in  it^  it  can  answer  no  end. 
tyHigaTe.     Jq  plain  truth.  Lying  is  a  cursed  vice.    We  are 
Sc«!^*^"*  men  who  have  no  otixer  tie  upon  one  another  but  our 
word*    If  we  considered  the  horrid  consequences  of 
a  lie,  we  should  prosecute  it  with  vengeance,  as  the 
worst  of  crimes. 
Ly^ns  and     I  pcTccive  how  absurdly  children  are  usually  cor* 
iS^'^Twi  rected  for  innocent  faults,  and  are  made  to  smart  for 
vices  that  rash  actious  that  are  of  no  significance  or  conse« 
to  ke^sopl^  quence^    The  faculty  of  lying,  and  what  is  some* 
yrrned  io  thing  of  a  fowcr  form,  stubbornness,  seem  to  be 
children.    £j^^^^  ^^^^  ought,  iu  cvcry  instance,  to  be  checked 
both  in  their  infancy  and  progress,  they  bexne  vices 
which  are  apt  to  grow  up  with  them ;  and,  a^r  the 
tongue  has  contracted  a  habit  of  lying,  it  is  scarce  ti» 
be  imagined  how  impossible,  almost,  it  is  to  draw  it 
out  of  the  &lse  track ;  firom  whence  it  comes  ta  pass, 
that  we  see  some,  who  are  otherwise  very  honest 
men,  not  only  subject,  but  mere  slaves  to  this  vice* 
I  have  an  honesit  lad  to  my  taylor,   who  I  never 
heard  speak  truth,  not  even  when  it  might  have  been 
to  his  advantage.    If  falsehood  had,  like  truth,  only 
one  face,  we  should  be  upon  better  terms ;  for  we 
should  then  take  the  contrary  of  what  the  Uar  should 
say  foi:  certain  truth  ^  but  the  reverse  c^  truth  has  a. 
hiuidred  thousand  forms,  and  is  a  field  without  limits^ 
The  Pythagoreans  make  good  to  be  certain  and  finite^ 
and  evil,  infinite  and  uncertain ;  there  are  a  thou^^ 
sand  ways  to  miss  the  white,  and  only  one  to  hit  iU 
For^m^  own  part,  I  am  not  suie  that  I  could  pre* 
vail  wth  my  conscience  to  sectre  myadf  from  mani^ 
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fts£  and  exMme  danger  by  an  impudent  and  soletnn^ 
Ue.  Oiie  of  the  ancient  fathers  said,  ^  That  we  had 
^  better  be  in  company  with  a  dog  that  we  ,knowy> 
^  than  with  a  man  whose  language  we  do  not  under^ 
**  8t«id«''  Ut  externus  mm  atieno  sit  komnis  vice.^l 
So  tlmt  two  persons  of  difierent  nations  are  not  men 
witji  regard  to  each  other ;  cm*,  as  a  foreigner,  to  oner 
who  understands  not  what  he  says,  cannot  be  said  tor 
mppij  the  place  of  a  man.  And  how  mudi  less  so« 
dable  is  false  speaking  than  silence  ? 

King  Francis  I.  boasted,  that  he  nonplussed  Fran-*  An  mim^ 
^isco  Tavema,  ambassador  of  Francis  Sforza,  duke^„^||„  ' 
of  Milan,  a  man  of  great  fame  for  his  eloquence,  by:^  >»«  ^y 
this  means.    The  ambassador  had  been  dispatched  '^^^ 
to  excuse  his  master  to  the  king  for  an  action  of  great 
consequence,  which  was  this ;  the  king,  in  order  to 
maintain  some  correspondence  still  in  Italy,  out  of 
which  he  had  been  lately  driven,  and  particulaily  in 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  had  thou^t  fit  to  have  a  gen-' 
tleman,  on  his  behalf,  to  reside  constantly  near  the 
duke;  an  ambassador  in  effect,  but  in  appearance  as 
a  private  man,  who  {M^etended  to  reside  mere  for  his 
own  affidrs.  •  The  reason  of  this  was,  that  the  duke, 
who  depended  much  more  upon  the  emperor  (at 
a  time  especially  when  he   was  treating  of  a  mar- 
riage with  his  niece,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Denmark^ 
and  since  dowager  of  Lwrain),  could  not  be  known 
to  have  any  correspondence  or  intelligence  with  us, 
without  hurtinir  his  interest  considarably.    For  this 
comiiu8sk>n  aMilanesegentlem^ 
viz.  one  Merveille,  who  was  an  equerry  to  the  kit^ 
This  person,  being  dispatched  with  private  creden-  • 

tials,  and  the  instructions  of  ambassador,  besides 
other  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  duke,  in 
favour  of  his  own  private  concerns,  for  a  mask  and 

*  This  is  a  paMage  out  of  Pliny,  which  Montaigne  has  maaglei 
to  adapt  it  to  hk  sentiment.  It  runs  in  Pliny,  Vt  extemus  men4 
pen^  non  sit  hominU  vice^  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  1.  So  that  two 
persons  of  different  countries  are  not  scarce  men  with  regard  to  one 
another. 
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a  cloak,  he  staid  so  long  at  the  duke's  court,  that; 
the  emperor  took  umbrage  at  it ;  which  was  the  oc-. 
^asion,  as  we  suppose,  of  what  followed  after,  viz*, 
that  under  pretence  of  a  murder  by  him  eommitted,' 
his  trial  was  dispatched  in  two  days,  and  his  head 
struck  off  in  the  dead  of  the  night.*  The  king  ap- 
plying to  all  the  princes  of  Christendom,  and  ev^en 
to  the  duke  himself,  to  demand  satisfaction,  Tavemai 
came  to  the  court  of  France  with  a  long  counterfeit 
story,  had  his  audience  at  the  morning-cbuhcily 
where,  for  the  support  of  his  cause,  he  made  a  plan-* 
sible  harangue,  concluding,  that  his  master  had 
never  looked  upon  this  Merveille  for  any  other  tlian 
a  private  gentleman,  and  his  own  subject,  who  came 
to  Milan  only  about  his  own  affairs,  and  had  never 
lived  there  in  any  other  character;  absolutely  deny- 
ing he  had  ever  heard  that  he  was  one  of  the  king's 
houshold,  or  so  much  as  known  to  his  majesty,  so 
far  was  he  from  taking  him  for  an  ambassador.  The 
king,  in  his  turn,  urging  several  objections  and  ques^ 
tions  to  him,  and  sifting  him  every  way,  gravelled 
him  at  last,  in  the  circumstance  of  the  execution 
being  performed  in  the  -night,  as  it  were  by  stealth. 
To  this  the  poor  man,  being  confounded,  made  an- 
swer,  in  order  to  show  his  complaisance.  That,  out 
of  respect  to  his  majesty,  the  duke  would  have  been 
very  sorry  that  such  an  execution  should  have  been 
iierformed  in  the  day*time.  Any  one  may  imairine 
Lw  ho  was  reprimanded  when  he  came  hom^for 
having  so  grossly  prevaricated  with  a  prince  of  so  nice 
a  discernment  as  king  Francis. 
Anotfcw  •  Pope  Julius  II.  having  sent  an  ambassador  to  the 
doi^clught  king  of  En^and  to  animate  him  against  king  Francis, 
in  9  mu-  the  ambassador,  having  had  his  audience,  and  the 
2]fi^ry^  king^  in .  hi&  answer  observing  the.  difficulties  that 
vni"  king  would  attend  the  making  such  preparations  as  would 
)«id°^"  be  absolutely  necessary  to  cope  with  so  powerful  a 
king,  and  mentioning  some  reasons,  the  ambassador 

•  ■«#  • 

•  BcUaj  's  Menioirj*,  lib-  iv,  fol.  15C5,  &c.  Edit,  of  Paris,  1573- 
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absurdly  replied/  That  he  himself  had  also  -con- 
sider^  them,  and  had  indeed  mentioned  them  to  th^ 
Pope.  Tliis  speech,  so  different  from  his  errand,  * 
which-  W9S  to  push  a  war,  gave  the  king  oi\  England 
the  irst  ghmpse  of  a  conjecture,  which  was  afler^ 
wards  verified,  that  the  said  ainbassador  wad  in  his 
heart  a  friend  to  France ;  of  which  the  king  of  Eng- 
land having  advertised  the  pope,  his  estate  was  con- 
fiscated, and  he  had  Uke  to  have  suffered  death* 


CHAPTER  X, 


Of  Readiness  or  Slouriess  in  Speech* 

One  ne  Jurent  h  tons  toutes  graces  donnSes, 

±  HUS  we  see,  as  to  the  gift  of  eloquence,  some 
have  a  facility  and  readiness  of  speech,  and  that 
which  is  termed. a  quick  delivery,  so  fluent,  that  they 
are  never  at  a  pause ;  and  others  tliere  are,  slow  of 
speech,  who  never  utter  a  sentence  but  what  has 
been  laboured  and  premeditated* 

As  the  diversions  and  exercises  of  the  ladies  are 
«o  regulated,  as  to  make  the  best  display  of  their 
greatest  beauty,  so  in  these  two  different  advantages 
o^'  eloquence,  of  which  the  preachers  and  lawyers  of 
our  age  seem  to  be  the  chief  professors,  if  my  opi- 
nion was  to  be  taken,  I  should  t^ink  the  slow  speaker  iv  <tm 
would  be  more  proper  for  the  pulpit,  and  the  other  [JJ^f  *" 
for  the  bar^  because  the  preacher's  function  allows  j»rea«»«. 

*  Erasmus,  in  a  book  of  his  called  Linsrua^  mentions  this  fact,  a( 
H  thing  that  Imppened  while  he  was  in  England.  He  says,  that,  being 
detected  hi  conversation  with  the  French  ambassiidor  by  night,  he  * 
was  committed  to  prison,  all  his  estate  confiscated,  and  that,  if  he  had 
Allien  into  the  hands  of  Julius,  he  would  scarce  have  escaped  with 
his  life.  But  the  consequence  of  this  Iojkus  linsit^e  was,  that  the 
king,  who,  perhaps,  by  putting  otf  the  afUiir,  might  have  composed 
the  difierence,  hastened  the  war.  Operum  Erasmi,  in  Folio,  printed 
at  Iieyden,  1703,  torn,  iv.  col.  684« 
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him^as  much  time  as  he  pleads  to  brepare  himself  }• 
and,  besides,  his  is  one  continued  thread  of  dis- 
The  rcmly  coufse,  without  intermissiofl ;  whereas,  it  is  the  ad- 
•ralTvo-  vocate's  interest  to  enter  the  lists  extempore,  and 
«^-  the  unexpected  anewws  of  the  adverse  party  throw 
him  off  his  bias,  so  that  he  is  immediately  fdf ced  to 
strike  into  a  new  path.  Yet,  at  tlie  interview  be- 
twixt pope  Clement  and  king  Francis,  at  Marseilles, 
it  happened  quite  contrary,  that  M.  Poyet,  a  man 
who  nad  been  bred  up  all  his  life  to  the  bar,  and 
was  in  high  repute,  being  commissioned  to  make  the 
harangue  to  the  pope^  and  having  so  long  studied  it 
before-hand,  that,  it  is  said,  he  brought  it  quite  ready 
with  him  from  Paris ;  the  pope,  on  the  very  day  that 
it  was  to  be  spoken,  lest  he  should  intend  to  say 
something  which  might  dts^gust  the  ambassadors  of 
the  other  princes  that  were  about  him,  sent  the  king 
a*  topic  which  he  thought  fittest  both  for  the  time 
and  ]place,*  but  such  a  topic  sA  was  quite  different 
from  that  which  Monsieur  Poyet  had  taken  so  much 
.  pafrfs  about ;  so  that  the  speech  he  had  prepared  re* 
mained  of  no  use,  and  he  was  forced,  that  very  in- 
stant, to  set  about  another;  but,  finding  himself, 
incapable  of  forming  it,  the  cardinal  de  Bellay  was 
constrained  to  take  that  charge  upon  him.  The 
pleader's  province  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  th« 
preacher ;  and  yet,  in  my  opinion,  we  find  more 
passable  pleaders  than  preachers,  at  least  in  France. 
it  seems  that  it  is  the  nature  of  wit  to  operate 
speedily,  and  on  a  sudden';  whereas  the  operation  of 
judgment  is  deliberate  and  slow.  But  it  is  as  strange 
for  a  man  to  be  totally  silent  for  want  of  leisure  to 
prepare  his  speech,  as  it  is  for  another  to  speak  never . 
the  better  though  he  had  leisure. 
Scyenif  It  is  said  of  Severus  Cassius,*  that  he  spoke  best 
^ok^best 'without  having  thought  of  the  subject  beforehand ; 
i»ithoat     that  he  was  more  indebted  to  his  fortune  than  to  his 

*  Seneca's  Epitome  Co&troversianim.  Ftef.  lib.  ilLp.  27^.^  Editioa 
«t  Geneva,  anno  1626. 


diUgence ;  that  he  qK>ke  best  when  he  was  angered ;  pfvpan* 
and  that  his  adversaries  were  afraid  to  provoke  him,  ^°°* 
lest  his  indignation  should  give  a  double  edge  to  his 
eloquence.     I  know  by  experience,  that  sort  of 
genius  which  is  so  averse  to  intense  and  painful  pre* 
meditation,  if  it  does  not  operate  briskly  and  freely, 
performs  nothing  to  the  purpose.     We  say  of  some 
works,  that  they  stink  of  oil,  and  the  lamp,  by  reason 
of  a  certain  harshness  and  roughness,  from  the  labour 
with  which  they  were  composed.  *  But  besides  this, 
the  solicitude  of  performing  well,  and  the  effort  of 
the  mind  too  far  strained,  and  too  intent  upon  its 
undertaking,  break  the  chain  of  thought,  and  hinder 
its  progress,  as  is  the  case  of  water,  which,  being 
pressed  by  its  force  and  Quantity,  hardly  passes  ou^ 
of  the  neck  of  a  fiill  bottle,  when  just  opened.    In 
that  sort  of  genius  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
there  is  this  also  observable,  that  it  does  not  like  to  be 
disordered  and  stimulated  with  such  strong  passions 
as  the  wrath  of  Cassius  (for  such  an  impulse  would 
be  too  rough),  it  likes  not  to  be  shocked,  but  soli- 
cited }  and  had  rather  be  warmed  and  roused  by 
sudden  and  accidental  occasions  that  are  foreign  to 
the  point.     If  it  be  left  to  itself,  it  only  flags  and  Ian* 
guisnes ;   amtation  gives  it  grace  and  vigour.     I  do 
not  like  to  be  master  of  myself,  and  am  more  under 
the  dominion  of  chance.    Occasion,  company,,  and 
e\:cn  the  rising  and  fidling  of  my  voice,  extract  more 
from  my  imagination,  than  I  can  find  in  it  when  I 
sound  it  and  speculate  by  myself.     Consequently,  I 
speak  better  tnan  I  write,  if  either  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred, where  neither  is  worth  any  thing.    This  also 
befalls  me,  that  I  am  absent  from  myself,  and  that 
chance  brings  me  to  myself,  more  than  any  inspec- 
tion into  mv  own  judgment.     I  shall  throw  out  a 
witticism  when  I  write,  which  I  may  think  very  fine 
and  delicate,  others  dull  and  lifeless ;  but,  to  speak 
freely,  every  one  talks  thus  of  himself  according  to 
his  talent.    For  my  part,  I  am  frequently  so  be- 
wildered, that  I  know  not  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
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and  a  stranger  finds  it  out  before  me/  Were  I  to 
make  a  razure  as  oft  as  this  befalls  me,  I  should 
liave  nothing  at  all  to  say;  but  chance, will  at  an^ 
other  time  shew  it  to  me,  as  plain  as  the  sim  at 
noon-day,  and  make  me  wonder  how  I  came  to  hesi- 
tate. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  Progmsticaticns. 

As  for  oracles,  it  is  certain  that  they  began  to  lose 
tiieir  credit  long  before  the  birth  of  Jej>l's  Christ  ; 
for  we  read  that  Cicero  was  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
reason  of  it,  by  his  saying,  "  How  comes  it  to  pass 
♦'  that  the  oracles  at  Delphos  are  not  only  now  silent, 
but,  have  been  so  for  a  good  while,  insomuch  that 
nothing  is  more  despised  ?  '*  *  But  as  to  the  other 
prognostics  that  were  derived  from  the  anatomy  of 
the  beasts  at  the  sacrifices,  to  which  Plato,  in  some 
'measure,  ascribes  tlie  natural  constitution  of  the  in- 
testines of  these  beasts  ;  as  to  the  cJ  uttering  motion 
of  chickens  with  their  feet,  the  flying  of  birds : 
(Aves  quasdam.,  rennn  augurandarum  oiiisd  vatas 
ease  pfftamus.f  i.  e.  We  thirtk  some  sort  of  birds  be 
created  purposely  for  the  sake  of  augury.)  Claps  of 
thunder,  the  winding  of  rivers,  (Aiulta  ccrnuut 
aruspiccs  ;  multa  dugiires  provident  ;  multa  oraculls 
declarantiir  ;  multa  vatk'nwtionibus  ;  multa  somniis  ; 
multa  portoftis  ;t  L  c.  Soothsayers  and  augurs  con- 
jecture and  foresee  many  things,  and  many  things 
are  foretold  in  oracles,  divination,  dreams,  and  pro- 
digies.) And  as  to  others  of  the  like  nature,  upon 
which  the  ancients  grounded  most  of  their  undertjik- 
ings,  whether  public  or  private,  our  religion  has  to- 

*  Cic.  de  Divinatione,  lib.  ii.  cap.  52. 

f  Cic.  de  J^'atiira  Decruni,  lib.  ii<  cap.  64.  %  Uiid.  cap.  GTu 
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t^ly  abolished  them ;  although  there  yet  remain 
among  us  some  methods  of  divination  from  the  stars^ 
from  spirits,  the  forms  of  human  bodies,  from  dreams, 
and  the  like ;  a  notable  instance  of  the  wild  curiosity 
of  our  nature  in  amusing  itself  to  anticipate  tiitiuity, 
as  if  it  had  not  enough  to  do,  to  digest  the  things 
present.  . ' 


— —  Cur  hanc  iibiy  rector  Ohjmpij 
Solicitis  visum  mortal'ihus  adderc  curarriy 
Nasaint  vetHuras  ul  dira  per  omnia  clades  ? 

Sil  subitum  quodcvnque  parnsy  sit  cceca  futufi 
Mens  honiinumfatij  liceat  sperare  timeiitL^  i.  e. 

Why,  sov'jieign  ruler  of  Olympus,  why. 
To  human  breasts,  which  heave  t])e  anxious  sigh, 
Add^st.tliou  this  care,  that  men  siiould  be  so  wi^ 
To  know,  by  omens,  future  miseries  ? 

Unlook'd  for  send  the  ills  thou  hast  designed; 

Let  human  eyes  to  future  fate  be  blind, 

That  hope,  amidst  our  feurs,  some  place  may  fin<I« 

Ne  utile  qmdem  est  scire  quidfuturtmi  sit :  viiserum 
est  enimy  nihil  proficientejit  angi.f  i.  e.  It  is  of  no 
avail  to  know  what  is  to  come  to  pass  ;  and  it  is  a 
miserable  thing  to  be  tormented  for  nothing.  Yet 
di\dnation  is  of  much  less  authority  in  our  days* 
Wherefore,  I  think  Francis  marquis  de  Saluzzo  a 
very  notable  instance,  who,  being  a  lieutenant-gene- 
ral in  tlie  ai'my  of  king  Francis,  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, a  prodigious  favourite  at  our  court,  and  obliged 
to  the  lung  for  the  said  marquisate,  which  his  brother 
had  forfeited ;  and  who  withal  had  no  occasion  to 
change  his  party,  his  own  affection  opposing  any 
such  step,  suffered,  himself  to  be  so  terrified  (as  was 
confidently*  affirmed)  with  the  favourable  prognosti- 
cations that  were  universally  spread  abroad  to  the 
advantage  of  the  emperor,  Charles  V..  and  to  our 
disadvantage  (even  in  Italy,  where  these  icfie  pro* 


*  Lucan.  lib.  ii.  ver.  4,  5,  6,  14,  15. 
f  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  iii.  c^p*  6. 
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phecies  had  gained  such  dredit,  that  at  Rome  a  great 
sum  of  money  was  staked  on  the  supposition  of  ouiT 
ruin),  that,  having  often  condoled  witn  his  particular 
friends  for  the  misfortunes  which  he  saw  mriist  un^ 
{Avoidably  faU  upon  the  crown  of  France,  and  the 
friends  ne  had  there,  he  revolted,  in  1536,  and 
changed  sides ;  but  to  his  great  loss,  whatsoevef 
constellation  presided  at  time*  For  he  behaved  in 
this  affair  like  a  man  agitated  with  divers  passions ) 
haAdng  both  towns  and  forces  at  his  command,  the 
enemy's  army  under  Antonio  de  Leva  close  by  him, 
and  we  having  no  suspicion  of  his  design,  it  was  in 
his  power  to  have  ahuost  entirely  ruined  us ;  we  did 
not,  however,  lose  a  single  man  by  his  treachery^ 
neither  any  town  but  Ifossan,  nor  even  that  till  after 
a  long  dispute* 

Prudens/uiuri  lempotts  &tUum 
Caligihosa  nocie  premit  Deust 
Ridetque  si  mor talis  ultra 
iE4sii.trepidat 

iUe  poiens  sui 

hcetwsquie  de^ety  cut  liceiy  in  dietn 

Dixissef  vixt:  crasvelaira 

iiube  Pobm  pater  occupato^ 

Velsohpuro^* 

hcetus  m  prcesens  animiiSi  quod  ultra  est 

Odertt  curafek\  u  e* 

llie  God  of  wisdotn  has  in  shades  of  night 
IPuture  events  conceard^ftiOm  huinan  sight ) 
And  smiles  with  pity  at  the  mortal  race, 
Tiembling  for  what  may  never  come  to  pas!l4 

He's  master  of  himself  aloiie^  .    ' 

fie  lives  that^  makes  each  day  bis  owti } 
His  life  is  happy,  who  can  say, 
When  night  cpmes,  .I've  lived  well  to^lay  j 
And  for  to-morrow  takies  no  cate,  • 
Whether  the  day  prove  foul  orikir.    . 

The  man  tbat^s  cheeriul  in  his  present  state^ 
]b  never  aaxiious  for  his  ftttttte  finte* 


*  Hon  Ode  xxiac.  lib.  iii.  ver«  29. 
t  Ibid*  Ode  xvi«  13).  ii«  vet.  25^.^; 
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Ami  they  who  put  a  contrary  sense  on  this  passagt 
misunderstand  it«* 
Much  more  wisely  said  Pacuvius^ 

Nttm  isiis  qui  linpiam  avium  inteUiguniy 

— Plusgue  ex  aUen»jecore  saphmty  qudm  ex  stiOy 

"^Mcgis  audiefubiany  qudm  auscukandum  censeo.    i.  e» 

As  for  such  who  understand  the  language  of  birds, 
^nd  know  more  by  the  liver  of  an  animal  than  by 
their  own  reason,  I  think  it  is  better  to  give  them  a 
hearing  than  credit 

'    The  so  much  celebrated  art  of  divination  among  Tiieitnu« 
the  Tuscans,  had  its  rise  thus :  a  ploughman,  forcing  !he  an  «r 
his  share  deep  into  the  earth,  turned  up  the  demi<-  ^ 
god  Tages^t  who  had  the  visage  of  a  child,  but  the 
wisdom  of  an  old  man.     Every  body  flocked  to  him ; 
and  his  sayings,  and  his  system,  containing  the  prin- 
ciples  of  this  art,  and  the  means  of  attainmg  it,  was 
compiled,  and  preserved  for  many  ages*    As  its  ris6, 

*  What  Montaigne  says  here,  seems  at  first  obscure,  and  it  is  not 

easy  to  discover  its  connection  with  what  goes  before*    But  this  peW> 

plexity  proceeds  diiefiy  fhim  the  bold  and  unusual  tfittisp^sitiba 

.which  he  has  i^ade  of  the  words^u  contrmre^  which  oii^ht  to  be  phh^ed 

thuS|  au  eontraire^  ceux  qui  croyeni  ce  met  le  croyent  ^  tort^  l  e,pii 

the  contrary,  th^  who  believe  Uiis  passage  are  in  the  wrong. '  Itll^ 

been  quite  mistaken  in  Mr.  Cotton's  English  Translation  of  Mon**- 

<a]gne,  faowerer  just  and  elegant  it  may  be  elsewhere ;  for,  hitherto^ 

JVfoDta^ne  had  been  condemning  the  prc»nostic9  of  futurity,  draws 

£com  several  tokens,  founded  merely  on  human  fancy  ^  and  now  he 

declares  against  that  principle  of  the  stoics,  quoted  hy  Cicero  de 

'DiTinatione,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6«  viz.  "  If  there  is  sadi  a  thmg  as  divina- 

f*^  tion,  there,  are  gods ;  and  if  there  are  gods,  there  is  &rinatioD.V 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  my  preface,  to  shew  the  reason  of 

that  incoherence  for  which  Montaigne's  style  is  so  much  blamed.  It 

'Is  certain  that  the  connection  of  his  sentimients  musl^needs  often 

escape  the  diacemment  of  an  inattentive  reader ;  but  I  hope  that  I 

hanre  demonstrated,  that,  however  common,  the  connectionis  tetj. 

jreaL 

Pacovius  apod  Cic*  de  Divinstionei  lib*  L  c.  57< 

CicdeDivinatione,  lib.iL  0ap.23.   . 

Indigerue  dixere  Tagen^  ^prinius  Etruscam 

Edoeuit  gentem  casus  apertrejitturos,     Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  xir« 

i.er  He  that  first  taueht  the  Tuscans  the  knowledge  of  futurity 
Iras  by  the  natives  called  Te^jes, 


I 
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«o>  was  jts  progress.  I  should  choose  rather  to  rcga* 
late  my  aftaiis  by  the  turn  of  a  die,  than  by  such 
dreams;  and,  indeed,  in  all  republics,  a  good  share 
of  authority  has  ever  been  left  to  chance.  Plato,  in 
that  system  of  government  which  he  has  formed  out 
of  his  own  head,  ascribes  the  decision  of  several  im- 
portant things  to  chance;  and  amongst  the  rest, 
woidd  have  marriages  of  the  better*  sort  of  people; 
be  appointed  by  lot :  and  to  such  choice  by  chance 
lie  gives  so  great  a  sanction,  as  to  order  the  children 
born  of  such  marriage  to  be  brought  up  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  those  of  mean  parentage  should  be 
.;  turned  out  of  it:  nevertheless,  that  if  any  one,  so 

banished,  should,  as  it  grew  up,  happen  to  give  any 
hopes  of  being  eminently  good,  it  might  be  recalled, 
and  those  that  were  kept  at  home,  who  give  little  ex- 

fectation  pf  their  youth,  were  as  liable  to  be  banishedl 
see  some  that  pore  and  comment  on  their  almanacs, 
producing  their  authority  for  occurrences^  who  after 
all  must  needs  stumble  upon  some  truth  in.  a  number 
of  lies,  Quis  est  enim  qui  totum  dicmjaculans  nojt  ali- 
quando  conlhiet  ?t  i.  e.  Who  is  there  that  shoots  at 
a  mark  all  day,  will  not  hit  it  sometimes  ?  I  do  not 
think  the  better  of  them  for  some  accidental  hits. 
Tliere  would  be  more  certainty  in  it,  if  it  was  settled 
fL3  a  rule  always  to  lie.  Besides,  nobody  keeps  a  re- 
gister of  their  misreckonings,  because  they  are  com- 
mon and  endless ;  but,  if  they  once  guess  right,  their 
divinations  are  cried  up  as  rare,  incredible,  and  pro- 
digious.   Diagoras^  surnamed  the  Atheist,  being  in 

'  *  Yizk  inliB  KefMiMia  lib.  v.  where  he  requires,  that  the  chie&  of 
his  coniaioiiweflth  shoufel  so*  order  it,  that  the  men  of  the  greatest 
«]U%lie<ice  should  be  inatched  with  the  most  excellent  women ; 
■  anil  on  the  coqtrary,  ttuit  the  most  contemptible  men  should  be  mar- 
ried to  ^men  of  their  own  low  character  V  bul  tSiat  the  thing  should 
be  decided  by  a  sort  of  lottery,  so  .artfully  managed  (mJ^i^  w^iinm 
ji»u^c« )  that  the  latlter  may  blame  Fortune  for  it,  and  not  their  go- 
vernors. But  there  is  not  one  instance  of  choice  made  by  chance, 
and  consequently  Montaigne  might  as  well  have  omitted  to  give  us 
thff  quoPitiqii. 

f  Clc.  de  Divinatione,  lib.  ii.  cap.  59* 
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iKe  temple  t)f  Samothrace,  where  he  saw  the  many 
Vows  and  pictures  of  those  that  had  escaped  %hvp*  • 
Wreck,  the  person  who  shewed  them,  said  to  him, 
^^  You  who  wink  that  the  gods  have  no  concern  for 
.**  human  things,  what  say  you  of  so  many  persons 
**  sav'ed  by  their  favour  ?"  **  )So  it  was,"  replied  Diar- 
goras,  ^^  but  here. are  not  the  pictures  of  those  that 
^<<  were  drowned^  who  were  much  the  greater  num* 
*'  bef /*  Cicero  observes,*  that  of  all  the  philoso'^ 
phers  who  acknowledged  any  deities,  Xenophanes  of 
Colophon  is  the  only  one  that  endeavoured  to  eituli'^ 
cate  all  manner  of  mvination*  And  it  is  not  so  much 
to  be  wondered,  if  we  have  seen  some  of  our  princes, 
to  their  own  cpM,  influenced  by  these  chimera3.t  I 
wish  I  hftd  with  my  own  eyes  seen  those  two  wonder;* 
ful  books,  viz.  that  of  Joachim,  the  Calabrian  ab- 
bot, which  foretold  all  the  future  popes,  their  names 
and  shapes;  and  that  of  the  emperor  Leo,  whidi 
prophesied  of  theemperofs  and.  patriarchs  of  Greece. 
This  I  have  been  an  eye-witness  of,  that,  in  public 
confusions,  men,  astonished  at  their  fortune,  have 
abandoned  their  reskson  almost  totally  to  superstition, 
by  looking  lip  to  the  starry  heaven  for  the  andeiit 
causes  and  prognostics  of  their  fate,  and  have  there*' 
in  been  so  surprisingly  successful,  in  my  time,  as  to 
make  me  believe,  that  this  study,  being  an  amuse<- 
ment  for  men  of  penetration  and  leisure,  those  who 
are  inclined  to  this  subtilty  of  explaining  and  unrid<> 
dling  mysteries,  would  be  capable  of  finding  out  what 
they-  want  to  |hiow  in  all  wntings  whatsoever*  '  But 
above  all,  that  which  gives  them  the  greatest  scope 
is,  the  obscure,  amlnguous,  and  fantastic. part  of 
their  prophetic  jargon,  to  which  their  authors  give 
no  clear  interpretation,  to  the  ejud  that  posterity 
may  make  what  application  of  it  they  please...^ 
'  'Hie  Daemon  of  Socrates  was,  perhaps,  a  certain  Won*  ^ 
impulse  of  the  will,  which  obtruded  itself  on  himplSiaaVr 

•  Cic.  de  Nat  Dfeoruniy  lib«  iii.  cap«  37/    •' 
f  Cic  de  Divin.  lih.  h  cap«  S«  •  - 
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soerateb*  Witliout  cotisultifig  his  6T¥ti  judgment'  For  in  a  MvH 
^^'^•"*  so  refkiea  as  his  was,  and  prepared  by  the  (constant 
exercise  (^  wisdcmi  and  virtue,  it  is  probable,  that 
these  inclinations  of  his,  though  rash  and  indigested, 
iirere  always  important,  and  worthy  to  be  foflowed. 
Every  one  finds  in  himself  some  image  of  siich  iagi- 
tatiobs  of  a'  prompt,  vehement,  and  fortuitous  opi^ 
tiion.  It  is  my  duty  td  allotv  theln  sottie  authority, 
who  atfrfciite  so  little  to  our  prudence*  And  I  my- 
self have  had  some  agitations,  weak  in  reason,  but 
violent  in  persuasion,  or  in  dissuasion  ^which  wa6 
the  common  case  with  Socrates),  by  which  I  have 
6uffered  myself  to  be  cartried  away  so  much  to  my 
owa  jB^vantage,  that  they  might  well  be  supposed  td 
have  something  in  them  of  divine  inspiratioii. 


CHAPTER  JOI. 


B 


Of  Constancy. 

lY  resolution  and  constancy  it  is  not  implied  that 
In  what    we  ought  not,  •  as  much  as  in  us  Ues,  to  secure  our^ 
^J^|.^^[^  selves  from  the  mischiefs  and  inconveniences  that 
Don  COB.  threaten  us ;  nor,  consequently,  'tha:t  we  should  not 
■*'^-        be  afraid  of  being  surprised  by  them :  on  iJic  Contrary, 
all  honest  means  of  preserving  ourselves  irom  hanns 
are  not  only  allowed  of,  but  commendable*    And  ^ 
the  business  of  constancy  chiefly  is,  to  sufier,  with*- 
out  flinching,    those  inconveniences  against  Iprhich 
there  ii$  no  remedy.  '  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
Irip'tion  of  the  body,  nor  any  guard  in  the  handling 
of  arms,  that  we  cnsapprove  o^  if  it  serves  to  defend 
us  from-the  stroke  that  is  aimed  at  us.    Several  very 
warlike  nations  have,  in  their  battles,  found  tKeir 
.  .  jchief  advantage  in  a  retreat j  and  done  the  enemy 
more  mischief  by  turning  their  backs  to  them  than 
their  faces.    Oi  which  way  of  %hting  the  Turks  re- 
tain something  to  this  d^\    Socrates,  in  Plato,  ral- 


ii^LacKes,  who  had  defined  fortitude  tb  t>e  liothiiig 
more  nor  less  than  standing  firm  in  rank  to  face  th^ 
enemy :  "  What/'  said  he,  "  wouM  it  be  cowardice 
'*  to  beat  them  by  giving  ground f  At  the  same 
time,  he  quoted  Nfomer,  where  he  commends  ^nea3 
for  his  skiU  in  retreating.  And  because  Laches, 
upon  firrah  consideration,  owned  this  was  the  prac* 
tice  of  the  Scythians,  and  in  general  of  all  cavalry^ 
he  urged  another  proof  ftom  the  instance  of  the  ih- 
ikntry  of  the  Lacedjeemonians  (a  nation  of  all  others 
the  most*  obstinate  in  maintaining  their  ground)^ 
who,  in  the  battle  of  Platea,  not  being  able  to  pene- 
trate the  Persian  phalanx,  thought  fit  to  fall  back, 
that  the  enemy,  supposing  them  flying,  might  break 
and  disunite  their  firm  body  in  the  pursuit,  by  whicli 
meaner  the  Lacedaemonians  obtained  the  victory.  As 
for  the  Scythians,  it  is  said,  that  when  Darius  set  out 
oto  his  expedition  to  subdue  them,  he  sent  to  re« 
proach  the  king  with  cowardice,  for  always  retiring 
before  him,  and  declining  a  battle ;  to  which  Inda- 
thyfsis  (for  that  was  his  namie)  made  ftnswer,  •'  That  "^ 
**  he  did  so  not  for  fear  of  him,  or  of  any  man  living," 
**  but  that  it  was  the  way  of  matching  in  his  country, 
"  where  there  were  neither  tilled  fields,  nor  town,  nor 
**  house  to  defend,  or  of  which  the  enemy  could  make 
"  any  advantage :  but  that  if  he  had  such  a  voracious 
•*  appetite,  let  him  only  come  and  view  their  ancient 
^  mace  of  sepulture,  and  there  he  should  have  his 
«  beUyful."* 

Nevertheless,  as  to  cannon  which  is  levelled  for  a 
mark,  as  the  occasions  of  war  often  require,  it  is 
shameful  to  quit  a  post  to  avoid  the  threatened  blow, 
forasmuch  as,  by  reason  of  the  violence  and  velocity 
of  the  shot,  we  account  it  inevitable;  and  many  a  per- 
son, by  ducking  the  head,  or  holding  up  the  hand, 
has  fomished  matter  for  his  comrades  to  laugh  at. 
Yet,  in  the  expedition  which  the  emperor  Charles 
y.  made  against  us  in  Provence,  the  marquis  de 

*  Herodotus,  lib.iv.  p.dOO,  901. 
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Gtsa&t  going  to  reeonnoitre  the  city"  of  Aries,"  and 
venturing  to  advance  out  of  the  shelter  of  a  windmiU^ 
by  the  favour  of  which  he  made  his  approach  so  near 
the  town  as  he  had  done,  he  was  spied  by  the  seig^ 
neurs  de  Bonneval  and  the  seneschal  d'  Agenois,  as 
they  were  walking  on  the  Theatre  des  Arenes,*  who 
having  shewed  him  to  Monsieur  de  Villiers,  com^ 
missary  of  the  artillery,  he  levelled  a  culverin  at  him 
so  dexterously,  that  had  not  the  marquis,  upon  see** 
ing  the  match  lighted,  instantly  popped  to  one  side^ 
he  probably  would  have  been  shot  in  the  body,.  In 
like  manner,  some  years  before  this,  Lorenzo  de  Me- 
dicis,  duke  of  Urbino,  father  to  the  queen-mother  of 
France,  laying  siege  to  Mondolpho,  in  those  parts 
called  the  Vicariate  of  Italy,  seeing  the  gunner  put 
fire  to  a  piece  that  pointed  directly  at  him,  was  so 
jtbrtunate  as  to  duck  down  that  moment,  otherwise 
the  ball,  which  only  grazed  the  top  of , his  head,  woi^ 
doubtless  have  hit  him  on  the  breasts  To  speak 
truth,  I  do  not  think  that  these  dodgings  are  made 
with  judgment ;  for  how  is  any  man  living  able  to 
judge  of  high  or  low,  aim  on  so  sudden  an  occasion  ? 
and  it  is  much  more  natural  to  think,  that  fortune 
favoured  their  fear,  and  that  the  same  motion,  at  an** 
other  time,  might  as  well  put  a  person  into  danger,'a9 
free  him  from  it-  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  for- 
bear starting  when  the  noise  of  a  gun  thunders  in  my 
.  f  ars  on  a  sudden,  and  in  a  place  where  I  have  no  rea-* 
son  to  expect  it,  which  I  have  also  observed  in  other 
Phfloso-  pien  of  stouter  hearts  tlian  mine.  •  Neither  do  the 
bi^eTue  stoics  mean  that  the  soul  of  their  philosopher  should 
for  yield-  bc  proof  agaisst  the  first  sui^prise,  by  visions  and  £in« 
uStlu^  cies  ;  and  they  tliink  that  it  is  but  natural  for  him  to 
tacks  of  ije  s^iocked  by  the  terrible  rattle  of  thunder,  or  the 
•iomr*  fdU  <^  soiK  ruin,  fbr^  in3tance,  even  so  as^  to  turn 
pale^  or  be  convulsed  (as  well  as  in  the  other  pas- 
sions). '  This  the  stoics^  I  say^  dispense  with  in  their 
^ise  tpan,  provided  bis  judgment  remains  sound  and! 

*  Tbetheativfor  the  publicshewi  of  riding,  fencings  &c. 
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entire.  A  fUght  is  the  same  thing  to  him  who  is  not 
a  philosopher,  in  the  first  moment  of  it,  but  quite 
another  case  in  the  secotid ;  for,  in  such  a  one,  the 
impression  c^the  passions  does  not  remidn  superfi- 
diad  only,  but  penetrates  even  to  the  seat  of  his  rea^ 
son,  so  as  to  mfect  and  corrupt  it.  According  to 
his  passions  he  judges  and  confomis  his  conduct.  But 
in  this  verse  you  may  see  the  state  of  the  wise  stoic 
degahdy  and  plainly  expressed : 

Mens  immota  numet,  tacrymw  volvuntur  manes.* 

The  mind  doth  fix'd  remain, 

.  While  tears  are  shed  in  vain. 

"         •    •   ••  •   j'        •  •  • 

The  peripatetic  philosc^er  is  not  exempt  from 
the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  but  he  keeps  them 
within  bounds.  - 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

•    '  .  s 

Of  the  Ceremony  at  the  Interview  ofPrincet^ 

JL  HERE  is  no  subject  so  frivolous,  that  does  not  Thempect 
merit  a  place  in  this  rhapsody.     According  to  our  ^^^  ^ 
common  rules  of  civility,  it  would  be  unpohte  beha-  oWrg««  t<^ 
viour  to  an  equal,  and  much  more  to  a  superior,^  to  ^^^JLii 
ikiPof  being  at  home,  when  he  has  given  you  notic^  j;;^^^""* 
that  hfe  win  come  to  pay  yoii  a  visit    Nay,  queen' 
Margaret  of  Navarre  earned  the  point  farther,  by 
saying,  that  it  is  uncivil  in  a  gentleman  to  go  out  of 
his  house,  as  is  a  common  practice,  to  meet  any  oh^ 
coming  to  see  him,  be  he  ever  so  great  a  man ;  and 
that  it  is  more  respectful  and  eivi)  to  staj  at  home  to 
receive  him,  were  it  only  for  fear  of  missing  him  by 
the  way;  and  that  it  is  enough  to  accompany  him 
to  his  apartment.     Fot  my  part,  who  am  for   a* 
little^  ceremony  as  possible  in  my  own  house,  I  oflen 

*  Virg.  JBneid  lib.  hr.  trer.  449. 
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Ibrget  both  these  vam  offices.    If  wy  one  be*  o& 
fet^ed^  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?    It  is  better 
to  oflS^ad  him  ouce,  than  myself  every  day ;  for  it 
would  be  a  perpetual  slavery.    To  wlmt  end  do  we 
avoid  the  «ervile  attendance  of  courts,  if  we  bring' 
jUie  same  home  to  our  own  cottages?    It  is  also  a. 
CiOinnjtop  rule  in  all  assemblies,  that  those  of  less 
gii^ty  ahpuld  be  the  first  at  the  place  of  assignation, 
because  to  be  waited  on,  is  an  honour,  to  which 
those  of  the  greatest  distinction  have  the  best  title. 
Tiwiidui       Nevefthefess,    at  the    interview    betwixt   pope 
•t  d^lSi^  Clement  VII.  and  king  Francis,  at  Marseilles,  iu 
trrmwof  15SS,  the  king,  after  he  had  given  order  for  the 
^""**''    neotiisi^ry  preplarations,  went  out  of  town,  and  give 
the  pope  two  cr  ihre^  days  respite  £or  his  entry  bsA 
refreshment,  before  he  came  to  him.  .  In  like  man.*- 
ner  also,  at  the  interview  betwixt  the  same  pope  and 
the  emperor  Charles -V.  at  Bolo^a,  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1532,  the  emperor  gave  leave  to  the  pope  to 
be  there  first,  and  then  went  tlxither  himself.     It  is, 
they  say,  a^common  ceremony  at  the  conferences  of 
such  princes,  that  the  greatest  should  be  at  the  place 
appointed  before  the  others,  nay  before  him  in  whose 
territories  they  are  to  meet;  and  the  reason  is,  be- 
ca)4se  it  should  seem  proper  for  the  inferiors  to  seek 
out  and.  apply  to  the  greater,  s^d  not  he  to  them. 
Todiimcii      Not  every. . country  oidy,  but  every  citv,  and  even 
c»^cy  is  cvety  proffession,  has  a  particular  form  oi  civility.    I 
biamittbie.  was  car^fuUy  enough  educated  when  a  child,  have 
Kved  in  too  good  company  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
•C^remosii^  laws  of  our  French  nation,  and  am  able 
to  traii\  up  .others  in  the  same  knowledge.    I  love 
akio  to  follow  them,  but  hot  so  servilely  as  to  be  en- 
slaved to  them  ,all  my  life-time.    Th^y  have  some 
piinful  fo^^xaliti€s,  the  omission  of  which,  provided 
xt  be  (liscretionaj,  a^d  not  through  mistake,  is  no 
breaph  of  deconim*     I  have   often   seen  people 
rude  by  being  over,  civil,  .a^d  troublesome  in  l^eie 
courtesyl; 


•  V 
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.  Afl  for  ih?  re8t>  tp  ki^ow  how  to  behave  well»  ia  ^Theadnu. 
yeiy  useiUl  science.    Like  gracefldnpss '^»d  beauty^^^^^ 
it  creates  a  liking  at  the  very  begiimihg  of  m  ac-yedcivu 
quaint^ce   and  familiarity,  md^  by  qonsequence^^"^* 
opens  a  door  for  our  instruction,  by  the  example  of 
Others,,  and  for  displaying  and  proaucing  qurselvea 
£>r  f^  mode),  if  it  has  any  thing  m  it  that  is  ihstruc- 
liye,  a!^4  $t  to  be  co^m^cate^l 
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♦.  .r     ' 


That  the  ohainate  Defence  of  a  Place  that^  i^Wf  i^. 
Reason  to  he  defeniedj  deserpe^  to  be  putdsh^d*     - 

V  ALOUR  has  its  bounds,  as  well  as  other  virtue^^.Vaionrafta 
whiqh  once  transgressed,  the  next  step  is  into  the  '^  ""'**• 
territories  of  vic|^ ;  so  that,  unless  a  ipah  be  very; 
perfect  in  its  limits,  which  are  indeed  not  easily  to  be 
disdngiwhed,  sych  ill-judged  valour  leads  to  ra^li*! 
oess,  obstinacy,  and  foUy. 

.  From  this  consideration  is  ^eriyed  the  custom,  Jniwby  too 
time  pf  war,  of  pi^iishing,  even  with  death,  such  as^jfaj^^o* 
are  pb^tinate  in  defending  a  place  which,  by  the  rules  «  piaee  m 
of  wpr^  is  not  tenable :  else  men  would  be  so  confi-  p'*"***^^* 
^eqt,  upqn  the  hoj^e^  of  impunity^  that  every  hen- 
roost wpul4  9top  an  atmy«     The  constable  de  Mont- 
morency, ^t  the  siege  of  Favia,  having  orders  to  pass 
the  Tesm,  and  to  take  iip  his  quarters  in  the  suburb 
of  St.  Antony,  being  hindered  from  doing  so  by  a 
tower  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  which^  was  so  obsti- 
nate as  to  stand  a  battery,  he  hanged  up  every  man 
be  found  in  it.    And  a^tin,  aftari^uxls,  when  he  ac- 
companied the  dauphin  m  his  expedition  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  took  the  c9fiA4t  4d  Vnlane  by  storm,  all 
within  it  were  put  tp  Jhp  swprd  hy  Juke  /enr9fe<|        ^ 
j?oldiers^  except  the  captaiq  and  the  en?ign,  whom  he 
eau^  to  be  trussed  up  ^r  the  mx»  r^^n*    |n  like 
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mahn^r  the  captain  Martine  du  Beliay,  then  gover- 
nor of  Turin,  in  the  same  countryV  treated  the  cap- 
tain de  St,  Bony,  the  rest  of  his  men  being  cut  to 
pieces  at  the  taking  of  the  place.  But  forasmuch 
as  the  strength  ot  weakness  of  a'  place  is  always 
Judged  of  by  the  number  and  weight  of  thefbrcefr 
diat  attack  it  (for  a  iman  might  reasonably  enough 
despise  two  culverins,  that  would  be  mad  if  he  stbod^ 
the  battery  of  thirty  cannon,)  taking  also  into  the 
account  the  power  of  the  prince  .who  is  master  of  the 
field,  his  reputation,  and  the  respect  due  to  him,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  the  balance  will  incline  a  little  on  that 
side :  and  from  hence  it  happens  that  such  princes 
have  so,  great  an  opinion  of  themselves  and  their 
i&easures,  that  thinicing  it  unreasonable  that  any. 
place  should  presume  to  make  head  against  them^ 
, they. put  all  to  the  sword  that  resist  thejn,  as  long  ar 
..  theit  fortune  continues,  as  we  see  by  the  proud  and 
haughty  forms  of  summoning  towns,  and  denouncing 
•war^  savouring  so  much  of  barbarian  insolence  in  use 
among  the  oriental  princes,  and  their  successors,  to. 
this  day.  And  in  that  comer  which  the  Portuguese' 
.  lopped  off^fropi  the  Indies,*  they  found  some  doirii-- 
rtiphsjn  wixich  it  was  an  universal  and  inviolable  law; 
that  no  enemy  who  was  defeated  by  the  king  in  per-' 
son,  or  by  his  lieutenant  or  representative,  should  be 
entitled  either  to  a  ransom  or  mercy.  So  that, 
above  all  things,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  every 
inan  to  take  care  lekt  he  fall' into  tlie  hands  of  a  judge 
who  is  a  victorious  enemy,  and  ^med  for  execution' 


•  ^  r. 


I  J 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


'  :    <       Of  the  Punishment  of  CowMfrdiee. 

€owar«ee  |  QNCtl  Jicard  of  a  prince,  'a  very  great  warrior, 
pIlm*hS^  Vho  ftsserted,  that  a  soidi6r  ought  not  to  be  put  to 
•Midier.  death  because  he  had  a  fdiAt  he^ut ;  and  that  he  said 
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this  at  table,  upon  beii^  told  the  story  of  the  pfo- 
ceedii^  against  Monsieur  de  Vervins,  and  of  his  be« 
big  sentenced  to  death  for  having  given  up  Boulogne. 
Iikieed,  it  is  reasonable  that  a  man  should  make  a 
great  dafeenbe  betwixt  fiuiks  which  proceed  from 
our  weakness,  and  those  that  are  absolutely  owin^  to 
oar  malice ;  for  in.  the  latter  we  act  wilfully  against 
Ihe  rules  of  that  reasmi  which  nature  has  planted  in 
w ;  and  in  the  former  it  seems  that  we  may  appeal 
for  our  vindication  to  that  same  nature,  for  having 
left  us  in  such  a  state  of  imperfection  and  pusillani<« 
mty.  Insomuch,  that  it  has  been  thought  by  many, 
we  are  not  blameable  for  any  thing  but  what  we  com<- 
sut  agaiqst  the  light  of  our  conscience :  and  it  is^ 
partly  upon  this  rule  that  those  ground  their  opinion^ 
who  disapproved  the  inflicting  capital  punishments 
upon  heretics  and  infidels ;  and  on  this  also  is  partly  ] 

wunded  their  opinion,  who  hold  that  an  advocate 
and  a  judge  are  not  accountable  for  having  fiuled  in 
^eir  conunissions  through  ignorance. 
•  Now,  as  to  cowardice,  it  is  certain  that  th6  most  The  cm- 
usual  way  of  correcting  it  is  by  disgrace  and  igno-"2Li-J!tiir 
miny.    it  is  supposed  tnat  this  rule  was  first  prac- cowardiccw 
tised  by  the  l^ialator  Charondas ;  and  that  before, 
his  time,  those  that  fled  from  battle  were,  by  the  laws 
of  Grreece,  punished  with  death  :*  whereas  he  or« 
dained,  that  they  should  only  be  exposed  three  days 
ti^^ether,  in  the  midst  of  a  pubUc  square,  dressed  in* 
woman's  apparel,  hoping  that  they  might  stifl  be- 
ocMne  useml,  when  this  ^hame   had  roused   their 
courage;  choosing  rather,  as  Tertullian  says.  Stiff un^ 
dere  malts  honunis  sahguinem  qudm  effundere  ;t  i.  e. 
rather  to  raise  th^  blood  of.  a  man  in  his  cheeks, 
than  to  draw  it  oUt  of  his  veins.     It  seems  also,  that 
heretofore  those  who  fled  were,  by  the  Roman  laws, 

H 

4  '  * 

'  *  Diodoras  of  Sic3y»  lib.xii.  eap^  4<. 

f  Tertullian  in  Apologet.  p.  583,  torn.  iL  edit,  at  Paris,  1566. 
In  this  place  Tertulliah  tpealurtif  a  most  severe  law  against  debtors^ 
which  was  annulled  by  the  emperor  Sererus;  who,  instead  of  puttfaig 
Ihem  to  death,  ordered  their  ^ffeets  to  b«  seised,  andsold^ 
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put  to  death:  &r  Ainmiatiiis  MaroeOmuS' W)r9,*  thA 

the  emperor  Julian  condemned  .ten  of  hia  soldiers, 

who  ran  away  in  tiie  acticn  with  the  FiartUaas,  to  be 

brolLe^  and  then,  according  to  the  anciont  laws,  to  be 

put  to  death.    Yet,  at  another  time,  Jie  aentenced 

others,t   for  a  like  &uk,  only  to  m^a  their  timo 

among  the  prisoners  and  baggage*    Tlie  puniahment 

of  the  Eoman  soldiers,  wboled  J&oai  the  battJe  of 

Camus,  and  of  those,  in  the  same  war,  who  ran  away^ 

with  Cneas  Fulvius,  at  his  defeat,  did  not  iextend  ta 

death.    But  it  is  to  be.  feared  that  shame  makes  such 

ddicquents  desperate,  and  renders  them  not  .only 

eool  niends,  but  warm  enemies. 

Htnr  the    .   Jn  1523,  MonsieuT  de  Franget,  a  lieutenant  m 

H^b^^wu  iiuu:^^<i^  Chadllon^s  company,  being  appcnnted  gxv 

panbbed   veruor  of  Fontarabia,  by  the  marshal  de  Chabannes, 

wmJdiee.  in  *  the  room  of  Monsieur  de  Lude,  surrendered  it 

to  the  Spaniards,  fi>r  which  he  was  degraded  from 

iiie  rank  of  nobility,  and  both  he  and  his  posterity 

declared  plebeians,  taxaUe  for  erer,  and  incapable 

of  bearing  arms ;  which  severe  sentence  was  exe- 

€Qt)ed  at  Lyons.    In  1586,  all  the  gendemen  who 

were  in  Guise,  suffered  the  like  punishment,  when 

the  count  de  Nassau  entered  that  town,  and  others 

have  been  treated  in  the  same  manner  since,  for  the* 

like  effeoce.     Neverthelesfi,  in  .an  instance  of.  such. 

gross  and  payable  ignorance  or  cowardice  as  ex^. 

ceeds  all  common  cases,  it  is  but  reason  to  take  it  for 

a  sufficknt  proof  <£  treachery  and  malice,  and  t^ 

punish  it  as  such. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


A  Passage  of  som6  Ambassadors. 

A  prudent  T 

eustom  ob- 1 N  my  travcls,  I  mak^  it  my  practice  to  put  those  I 

MMtoigne. discourse  with  upon  the  subjects  they  best  under-i 

**'Lib.xxiv.pap*4,  of  U^Lfon9e4it«  ja  1600.    .  f  Lib.xxv.  Gqp*i»  ' 
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fMnd,  that  I  may  kam  smaeikiilg,  from  tiieir  infbrma^^ 
tion,  than  which  no  school  in  the  world  can.a£fiitd  a 
better  method  of  improvement : 

Basil  al  nochieto  regionar  de  vi^i, 

Al  bifolcQ  de  i  icri'j  t  le  sue  pktghjB 

JdmiiH  giterrieTy  cmti'l  pastor  gU  armentu^ 

Naviia  de  ventisy  de  tauris  nmrat  orator,    ' 
Ememorat  miles  vulneraj  pastor  ovis* 

.  The  pilot  best  of  winds  does  talk, 
.     .  The  peasant  of  his  cattle ; 

TTie  shepherd  <rf  his  fleecy  flock; 
The  soldier  of  his  battle. 

For  it  commonly  happens,  on  the  contrary,  ihat  peo-^ 
pie  choose  to  be  deahn^  in  other  men's  busmess  rather 
than  their  own,  as  minking  it  the  gain  of  so  much 
new  reputation  ;  witness  the  jeer  that  Periander  re- 
ceived nrom  Archidamus,  viz.  *'  That  he  abandoned 
**  the  character  of  an  able  physician,  to  gain  that  dF 
•*  a  sorry  poet/'  Do  but  observe  what  a  deal  of 
'pains  Caesar  takes  to  let  us  know  his  invention  in 
building  bridges,  or  constructing  machines  for  war, 
and  how  concise  he  is  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  valour,  and  military  conduct. 
His  exploits  prove  him  a  very  excellent  commander  ; 
but*  he  desired  also  to  be  known  for  as  good  an  en^- 
gineer,  an  art  in  some  measure  foreign  to  his  charac- 
ter. Dionysius  the  elder  was  a  very  great  general, 
as  well  became  his  fortune,  but  he  studied  cmefly  to 
reconunend  himself  by  poetry,  for  which  however  he 
had  no  talent.  A  genuemaii  of  the  long  robe  being 
broi^ht  some  days  ago  to  a  study,  which  was  fur- 
nished with  all  sorts  of  books,  both  of  his  own  and 
all  other  faculties,  took  no  occasion  to  entertain 
himself  with  any  of  them,  but  began  very  abruptly 
and  magisteriauy  to  descant  iq)on  a  barricado  over- 
against  the  study,  which  a  himdred  captains  and 
common  soldiers  see  every  day  without  taking  any 

*  These  Italian  verses  of  Ariosto  are  a  perfect  imitation  of  the 
distich  in  Proper^,  whiph  follovy  H^  1^.  iu  elf  g.  i.  y.  4S,  44. 
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notice,  or  afiectlng>^to  s^ypear  intelligent  on  this 
subject: 

Optat  cphippia  lo$  piger^  opiat  arare  calailusJ^  i,  c. 

The  lazy  ox  ^ould  siiddle  have  end  bit,  \ 

The  steed  a  yoke^  oeitber  for:dther  fit. 

Tl)is  is  the  way  for  a  man  never  to  do  any  thing  con- 
siderable;  s6  that  he  must  always  endeavour  to  leave 
the  arcliitect, '  the  painter,  the  slioemaker,  and  every 
otlier  mechanic  to  nis  own  trade. 
Of  what  To  this  purpose,  in  reading  history,  which  is  a 
ir?»*'to°^^  subject  equally  well  a4apted.to  every  person,  I  have 
kmiw  ihe  been,  used  to.  consider  what  kind  of  men  are  the 
•flwruer.^iters.  If  they  make  no  other  profession  than  that 
of  literature,  tneir  style  and  language  is  what  I 
chiefly  attend  to;  if  they  are  physicians,  I  am  the 
more  ready  to  credit  them  in  wnat  they  tell  us  of  the 
air,  the  health  and  constitution  of  princes,  of  wounds 
and  diseases ;  if  lawyers,  w*e  are  by  tliem  to  be  guide4 
in  the  controversies  of  Meum  and  Tuum,  the  nature 
of  the  laws,  and  civil  government,  and  the  like;  if 
dinnes,  in  church  affairs,  ecclesiastical  censures,  dis- 
pensations, and  marriages;  if  courtiers,  in  manners 
and  ceremonies ;  if  soldiers,  the  things  that  belong 
to  their  duty,  and  especiaUy  in  the  narratives  they 
'give  of  actions  wherein  they  have  been  personallV" 
present;  and  if  ambassadors,  we  are  to  observe  their 
negotiations,  intelligences  and  practices,  and  the 
fanner  of  conducting  them.  This  is  the  reason  why 
(though  perhaps  I  should  have  lightly  passed  it  over 
in  another,  without  insisting  on  it)  I  paused,  and 
maturely  considered  a  passage  in  the  history  writ  by. 
M.  de  Langey,  a  man  of  very  great  understanding 
in  things  of  that  nature^  whicn  was  his  account  of 
the  remonstrances  that  were  made  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  at  the  consistory  of  Rome,  m  the  presence 
ht  the  bishop'  of  Ma9on  and  Monsieur  de  Velley,  our 
ambassadors,  wherein  he  mixed  several  invectives 
against  our  nation;  and  amongst  others,  said,  ^^  That 

•     > .     ■  *  *.Honicey  ep*  xiv.  lib»L  ver^M^     . 
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^  if  his  officers  and  soldiers  were  not  hettkr  to  be 
^  trusted)  and  had  not  more  skill  in  the  art  of  war^ 
than  those  of  the  king;  he  would  go  that  moment 
to  the  king  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  sue  to 
,"  him  for  mercy."  It  really  seems  as  if  the  emperor 
had  no  better  opinion  of  our  soldiery,  because  he 
happened  afterwards,  twice  or  thrice  in  his  life,  to 
say  the  very  same  thing;  and  he  also  challenged  the 
king  to  fight  him  in  his  shirt  with  sword  and  dagger^ 
in  a  boat.  .  Monsieur  de  Langey,  proceeding  in  his 
history,  adds^  that  the  said  ambassadors  in  their  des^  whether  a 

Eatches  to  the  king,  concealed  the  greatest  part  fromjf^'^^ 
im,^  ^nd  particuwly  the  two  last  passages.    Now  I  Aon  onghc 
wonder. how  any  ambassador  can  excuse  himself  forHJ^yXi^l* 
not  giving  his  master  the  due  information  of  things  from  him 
of  siich  consequence,  coming  from  such  a  person,  and^ain!'^'^ 
spoke  in  so  great  an  assembly.     I  should  rather  con^ 
ceive  it  had  been  the  servant's  duty  faithfully  to  have 
represented  things  in  their  true  light,  as  they  hap-^ 

Eened,  to  the  end  that  the  sovereign  might  be  at 
berty  to  order,  judge,  and  dispose  of  matters  as  he 
pleased:  for  the  disgui^g  or  concealing  the  ti*uth 
from  him,  lest  he  should  take  it  in  a  wrong  sense, 
and  be  incited  to  imprudent  measures,  should  se^m, 
methinks,  rather  to  belong  to  him  who  gives  law, 
than  to  him  who  receives.it;  to  him  who  is  the. 
guardian  and  master  of  the  school,  and  not  to  him 
who  ought  to  look  upon  himself  as  inferior,  not  only 
in  authority,  but  in  prudence  and  good  counsel.  Be 
this  as  it  WiU,  I  should  not  like  to  be  served  so  in 
my  little  sphere.  .  :       .  ,  . 

.  Mankind  are.  so  much  disposed  to  reject  the  con-^^o^'"**: 
trol  of  authority,  that  no  advantage  which  a  supe- J^^u JIJ- 
not  derives  from  those,  who  serve  4im,  ought  to  bc^j^^"**  **»*" 
so  dear  to  him  as  their  sincere  and  co]:dial  obedietice.  Uedlence 
To  qbey  him  from  discretion,  and  not  from  subjec-  Jl^j^'*^^'*' 
tion,*  is  to  injure  the  office  of  command.    P.  Crassus,. 

• 

*  I  find  in  Batbejnrac^R  notes  \ipon  t^lffendorf,  that  this  thought 
h  tak^n  from  Aulas  GeUiua,  lib.  L  cap.  IS* 
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whom  the  Ronums  redconed  lutppy  in  five  respecfi^^* 
having,  while  he  was  consul  in  \^ia9  oirdered  an  efi'- 
.  gineer  of  Ghreece  to  bring  him  t^e  biggest  of  tw& 
masts  of  ships  that  he  had*  seen  at  Athens,  for  a  cer- 
tain battering  engine  which  he  proposed  to  make 
with  it,  the  engineer,  presuming  upon  his  own  dis- 
cretion, thought  fit  to  make  a  difierent  choice,  and 
carried  him  ue  least  of  the  two  masts,  which,  ac^ 
ceding  to  the  rules  of  art,  was  also  the  most  conve* 
nient;  Crassus,  having  patiently  heard  his  reasons, 
caused  him  to  be  very  heartily  scourged,  diereby 
preferring  correction  to  the  prcmt  he  mi^ht  have  re- 
ceived from  the  work.  Such  strict  obedience,  how* 
ever,  is,  perhaps,  due  only  to  commands  that  ar€ 
precise  and  peremptory.  The  function  of  an  ambas« 
^or  is  not  so  linuted,  but,  in  many  particulars,  he 
is  left  to  the  direction  of  his  own  judgment.  Those 
who  are  invested  with  such  a  character  are  not  barely 
the  executioners  of  their  sovereign's  will  and  plea« 
sure,  but  by  their  advice  they  form  and  model  it; 
and  I  have,  in  m^  time,  known  persons  in  authority 
leproved,  for  havmg  rather  obeyed  the  express  words 
or  the  king's  letters,  than  conformed  to  the  exigence 
of  aBidrs.  Men  of  understanding  do,  even  to  this 
day,  condemn  the  practice  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  in 
giving  their  lieutenants  and  agents  such  precise  in- 
structions, that,  upon  every  minute  difficulty,  they 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  their  orders;  this  de*' 
ky,  in  so  vast  an  extent  of  dominicm,  being  often 
attended  with  great  inconvenience.  And  Crassus^ 
in  writing  to  a  man  who  professed  and  understood 
-^  fiiedianics,  and  informing  him  of  the  purpose  for 
which  he  intended  this  mast,  did  he  not  seem  to  con« 
suit  his  opinion,  and  invite  lum  to  intnpose  hur 
ju<%meQt.^ 

*  That  he  was  Yety  rtdi,  most  Bob]e»  most  eloquent,  most  sIc3A£ 
in  the  law,  and  the  highest  in  the  priesthood,  QvpatUifex  vuunmui^ 
«Attli  Gellii  Noctes  Attics,  lib.  L  cap.  13. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
Of  Fear, 

€)htupuif  ttetenaUque  com^y  et  vostfiudbm  hasii,* 

I  was  amaz'd^  stmck  speechlov,  lukd  119  hair 
Oa  end  upon  my  head  did  wildly  stare. 

X  AM  not  a  good  naturalist  (as  they  call  itt)  andThestmni^. 
scarce  know  by  what  tarings  fear  operates  in  us  j  but^*"  ®*^ 
thi»  I  knowy  that  it  is  a  strange  passion,  and  the 
l^ysicians  say,  that  there  is  not  one  of  all  the  pas- 
sions that  sooner  dethrones  our  judgment  from  its 
natural  seat*  I  have  actually  seen  a  great  many  per- 
sons whom  &ar  has  rendered  frantic,  and  it  is  certain^ 
that  in  persons  the  most  composed,  it  creates  terrible 
confusion  while  the  fit  is  upon  them.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  vulgar,  to  whom  it  one  while  represents  their 
great  grandsires  risen  out  of  their  graves  in  their 
shrouds,  another  while  hobgoblins,  spectres,  and 
chimeras;  but  even  amongst  the  soldiers,  who  ought 
to  be  possessed  with  the  least  share  of  it,  how  often 
have  they  mistaken  a  flock  of  harmless  ^heep  foi" 
armed  squadrons,  re^ds  and  bulrushes  for  pikes  aikl 
lances^  friends  for  enemies,  and  the  white  cross  of 
France  for  the  red  one  of  Spain  ?  In  1527,  when 
the  duke  of  Bourbon  took  Home,  an  ensign,  who  « 

was  upon  guard  at  the  Bourg  St.  Pierre,  was  so 
frightened  at  the  very  first  alarm,  that  he  threw  him- 
self out  of  the  breach  with  the  colours  in  his  hand, 
and  ran  directly  from  the  town  upon  the  enemy^ 
thinking  all  the  while  that  he  was  proceeding  towards 
tht  interior  fortifications  of  the  city,  tiff  at  last, 
seeing  the  duke  of  Bourbon's  men  draw  up  to  fact; 
the  besieged,  who  they  thought  were  making  a  sally, 

♦  Virg.  ^neid.  lib.  ii.  ver.  774. 

f  Montaigne  shews,  by  this  parenthesis^  that  the  term  naturalist 
boljiiat  adopted  into  the  French  hnguage. '  ^ 
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ht  tovmd  his  mistake,  and  turning  about  retreated 
through  the  same  breach  by  which  he  had  issued, 
but  not  before  he  had  advanced  above  a  quarter  of  ^ 
mile  into  the  field  against  the  besiegers.    It  did  not 
fall  out  quite  so  happily  ibr  Captain  Julius's  ensign, 
when  St.  Pol  was  taken  from  us  by  the  count  de 
Bures  and  M.  de  Reu,  for  he  being  so  verjr  much 
scared  as  to  throw  himself  out  of  the  town,  colours 
and  all,  through  a  port-hole,  he  was  cut  to  pieces  by^ 
the  besiegers.    At  the  same  siege,  a  gentleman  w<s 
seized  with  such  a  fright,  that  he  sunk  down  dead  in 
the  breach  without  any  wound, 
the  op|>o.     The  like  passion  sometimes  operates  upon  a  whole 
prodnt^  multitude.     lu  otic  of  Germauicus's  encounters  with 
by  fear,    the  Germans,  two  great  parties  were  so  intimidated, 
that  they  fled  different  ways,  each  running  to  the 
place  from  which  the  other  set  out.    Sometimes  it 
add?  wings  to  the  heels,  as  it  did  to  the  two  first, 
and  sometimes  nails  the  feet  to  the  ground,  and  fet- 
ters them }  as  we  read  of  the  emperor  Theophilus,* 
ivho,  in  a  battle  wherein  he  was  defeated  by  the 
.  Agaranes,  was  so  astonished  and  stupified,  that  he 
had  no  power  to  fly,  till  Manuel,  one  of  the  chief 
-generals  of  his  army,  having  jogged  and  shook  him 
so  as  to  rouse  him  out  of  his  trance,  said  to  him, 
.**  Sir,  if  you  will  not  follow  me,  I  will  kill  you ;  fot 
**  it  is  better  that  you  should  lose  your  life,  than  hf 
**  being  taken  prisoner  to  lose  your  empire." 
Feaf  It         When  :^ar  is  so  violent  as  to  deprive  men  of  all 
JSJ^ccJ?  i^ense,  both  of  duty  and  honour,  it  makes  them  act 
t  We  to  fcaalike  despei:adoes.    In  the  first  fair  battle  which  the 
of  Taiotfiu  ji^Qjjjijmg  iQst  against  Hatinibsd,  in  the  consulship  of 

lSempronius,t  a  body  of  at  least  10,000  foot,  which 
had  taken  fiight,  seeing  no  other  escape  £br  their 
cowardice,  forced  their  way  through  the  bulk  of  the 
.  enenijr^s  army,  which  they  penetrated  with  prodigious 
fiuy,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  CartnagY^ 
nians,  by  that  means  purchasing  an  ignominious 

•  Quiotttf  Curtiiv,  13).  iii.  mkL  1  L         f  TiL  Uf4]Sb. xxl  caf.  50» 


ffight,  as  dearly  as  they  might  have  done  a  gl6rious 
victory. 

The  thing  I  am  most  afraid  of  is,  ftar,  because  it  it  mpcfedg 
is  a  passion  which  supersedes  and  sU^ends  all  othei^.  JiSm!^'^ 
What  affliction  could  be  greater  and  more  just  than 
that  of  Pompey's  friends,  who  in  his  ship  were  spec- 
tators of  that  horrid  massacre  ?  yet  so  it  was,  that 
the  fear  of  the  Egyptian  vessels,*  which  they  saw 
ffi)proaching;  stifled  that  passion  to  such  a  degree, 
tnat  they  did  nothing  but  press  the  rowers  to  make 
haste  away,  for  fear  of  being  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  till  they  arrived  at  Tyre,  when,  being  deli- 
vered from  their  apprehension,  they  had  leisure  to 
turn  their  thoughts  ta  the  loss  they  had  so  lately  sus- 
tained, and  gave  vent  to  those  lamentations  and  tears 
which  the  more  prevalent  passion  had  suspended  : 

Turn  pavor  sapientiam  anrnetn  mihi  ex  ammo  expectorat.f  u  e« 

Mj  mind,  which  fear  had  then  oppresft'd, 
Was  of  all  judgment  dispossessed. 

Such  as  have  been  soundly  thrashed  in  some  skirmish, 
may,  yet  all  bruised  and  bloody  as  they  are,  be 
brought  on  again  next  day  to  the  charge ;  but  those 
who  have  once  Conceived  a  dread  of  the  enemy,  will 
never  be  brought  so  much  as  to  look  him  in  the  face, 

'They  who  are  iri  fear  every  day  of  losing  their  estates,   * 
of  blanishment,  or  of  being  made  slaves,  live  in  per- 
petual anguish,  without  appetite  or  rest;   whereas 
such  as  are  natui*aUy  poor  slaves  and  exiles,  often 

'  live  as  happy  as  those  in  better  condition.  And  so 
many  people  who,  not  able  to  bear, the  terrors  of 
fear,  have  hanged,  drown^  and  thrown  theitiselves 

.from  precipices,  afford  a  convincing  proof  tiiat  fbar 

^  is  even  more  vexatious  and  insupportable  than  death. 
The  <}reeks  mention  another  kind  of  fear,  pro-Puik 

-x;eeding  from  no  visible  jcause,  but  the  effect  of  an*^*^ 
impulse  from  heaven ;  so  that  whole  armies  and  na^ 

.  tions  have  been  struck 'with  it.    Such  was  that  whiich 

♦  Cicero  Tusc.  Quest,  lib.  iii.  cap.  27. .       +  Id.  lib.  iy.  «i^.  8. 
'      VOL.1.  F  •  ' 
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brought  so  wonderful  a  desolation  upon  Carthage, 
where  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  outcries  and 
shrieks;  the  inhabitants  ran  out  of  their  houses  as  if 
they  were  re4dy  to  fall  on  their  heads,  and  they  at- 
tacked, wburi^ed»  and  killed  one  anoflier,  as  if  t)iey 
•had  been  so  niany  enemies  come  to  take  their  city.* 
They  were  all,  in  short,  in  the  strangest  disorder  an4 
distraction,  till  by  prayer  and  sacri&es  they  had. ap- 
peased the  anger  of  the  gods.  This  h  wh^t  tb^ 
call  panic  terrors-t 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

That  we  are  not  to  judge  of  Man^s  Happiness  before 

his  Death. 

"T-^ScUicet  ukiim  temper 
Expectanda  dies  komini  est,  didqiie  heatus 
Ante  olntum  nemo  suprernaque  Jknera  debeimX 

Till  man's  last  day  is  corae  we  should  not  daref 
Of  happineis  to  say  what  was  his  share ; 
Since  or  no  man  can  it  be  truly  said. 
That  he  is  happy  till  he  first  be  dead. 

5o  man*!  X  HERE  is  scarcc  a  boy  at  school  but  knows  tlie 
to  b^^j^ff.  story  of  king  Croesus  to  this  purpose,  who,  being 
edof  tui  taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  and  condemned  to  suffer 
^'  death,  cried  out  on  the  scaflbld,  O  Solon !  Solon  \  % 
which  being  reported  to  Cvrus,  and  he  inquiring 
what  it  meant,  Crcesus  gave  him  to  understand,  that 
he  now  was  convinced,  to  his  cost,  of  the  truth  of 
that  warning  which  was  formerly  given  him  by  Solon, 
viz.  To  call  no  man  happy,  how  much  soever  fortune 
smiled  upon  him,  till  he  luui  passed  over  the  la^t  da^ 
of  his  Hie,  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  and  vicissi* 


death 
comes* 


*  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  lib*  xt.  <»p.  7. 

4*  Id.  ibtd..iuid  Plutarch  in  his  Treatise  of  Isk  asid  Qsiris,  cap.  %m 

\  Ovid.  Metanu  lib.  iir.  fab.  2,  ver*  5* 

j  HeroAot  lib.  i»'p.40*  • 
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tude  of  fanman  affiurs,  which  are  apt  to  dumge,  in  an 
instant,  from  one  condition  to  the  opposite.  Therec^ 
fore  it  was,  that  AgesQaos  sisad,  in  answer  to  one  who 
pronounced  the  kmg  of  Persia  a  happy  man  fiMS 
coming  very  young  to  such  a  height  of  power,  ^^  It 
^  is  true,  but  neither  was  Priam  at  sadi  an  age  un*- 
"  happy."*  We  know  that  some  of  the  kings  rf 
Macedon,  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  wer6 
reduced  to  be  joiners  and  carpenters  at  Rome ;  ft 
tyrant  of  Sicily,  to  be  schooUmaster^t  Corinth  ;  ft 
conqueror  of  one  half  of  the  world,  and  general  of 
many  armies,  a  miserable  supplicant  to  the  beggarly 
officers  of  a  king  of  Egypt.  So  dear  did  the  great 
Pompey  pay  for  a  reprieve,  of  five  or  six  months> 
from  deatn.  In  the  time  of  our  &thers,  Lewis  Sforza^ 
the  tenth  duke  of  Milan,  who  had  so  long  made  aii 
Italy  tremble,  died  in  prison  at  Locfae8,t  and  what 
was  worse  for  him,  he  had  suf^ed  imprisonment  tea 
years*  That  most  beautiful  queen,t  the  widow  of 
the  greatest  king  in  Christendom,  did  not  ^e  die  by 
the  hand  of  an  executioner  ?  !E^e  and  barbarous 
cruelty !  and  to  this  might  be  added  a  thousand  more 
instances  of  the  same  kind ;  for,  as  storms  and  tei»- 
pests  Bxe  provoked  at  the  pride  and  loftiness  of  our 
structures,  it  would  seem  tnat  there  are  spirits  above 
which  envy  the  grandeur  of  this  lower  world : 

Usque  adeo  res  humanas  vis  ahdka  qtuedum 
Obterity  et  pulchros  fasCeSj  savasque  secures 
Proculcare,  hoc  hidwro  sibi  haber/ff  videtur.^ . 

And  hence  we  fancy  unsbbn  Powbrs  in  things^ 
Wliose  force  and  will  such  strange  confusion  birings. 
And  spurn  and  overthrow  our  greatest  kings. 


*  Plutarch,  in  his  notable  Sqrings  of  the 

f  In  the  re^  of  Lewis  XII.  who  confined  him  there.  Anno  150Qk 

X  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  and  mother  of  James  I.  king  of  Eng- 
land, was  beheaded  in  this  kin^om,  by  order  of  queen- Elizabeth,  la 
1587.  Montaigne  surely  wrote  this  long  after  the  passage  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter^  where  he  tdUa  us,  that  the  year  he  then  wrote  in,  was 
but  1572 ;  but  we  do  not  find  this  particul^  in  tiie  quarto  edition  of 
1588. 

i  Lncr.  ISb.  T.  Ter,  MSI  J  Ac. 
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.  It  would  seem  also  as  if  fortune  sometimes  lies  ift 
wait  to  surprise  the  last  day  of  our  lives,  to  show  the 
power  she  nas  in  one  moment  to  overthrow  what  she 
was  so  many  years  erecting,  and  makes,  us  cry  out 
with  Labenus,  Nimirum  hoc  die  und  plus  vLvi  mihi 
qititm  vivendum  fuit  ;*  i.  e.  I  have  therefore  lived  one 
day  too  long.  And  in  this  sense,  it  were  reasonable 
to  attend  to  th^  ^ood  advice  of  Solon ;  but  he  being 
a  philosopher,  with  which  sort  of  men  the  fiivours^ 
and  frowns  of  fortune  stand  for  nothing,  either  ta 
the  making  a  man  happy  or  unhappy,  and  with  whom 
grandeur  and  power,  accidents  of  quality,  are  in  a 
manner  quite  indifferent,.  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  he 
had  some  farther  aim,  >and  meant^  that  the  very  feli* 
city  of  our  lives,  which  depends  on  the  tranquillity 
and  satia&ction  of  a  generous  mind,  and  on  the  re* 
solution  and  stability  of  a  well-composed  soul,  ought 
Beyer  to  be  pronlounced  as  the  enjoyment  of  any 
nan,  till  he  nas  been  seen  to  play  the  last,:  and 
doubtless  the  hardest  act  of  his  part*  In  all  the  rest 
there  may  have  been  some  disguise.  Either  these 
jgne  lessons. of  philosophy  are  only  calculated  to  keep 
us  in  countenance^  or  accidents,  not  touching  us  to 
the  quick,  allow  us  to  preserve  the  same  gravity ;  but 
in^tlus  last  scene,  betwixt  deatli  and  us,  there  is  no 
more  playing  the  counteirfeit,  we  must  speak  plain, 
and  ii  there  be  any  purity  and  simplicity  at  the  bot- 
tom, it  must  be  discovered  : 

Nam  verts  voces  turn  demum  pecidre  al  imo 
Ejickinlur,eieripitur  persona  ifnanetres^f 

For  then  their  words  will  with  their  thoughts  agree. 
And  all  the  made  puU'd  off,  show  what  they  be.- 

• 

This  last  act,  therefore,  oOght  to  be  the  criterion 
or  touch-stone  by  which  all  the  other  actions  of  our 
life  are  to  be  tried  and  sifted.  It  is  the  grand  day,  it 
is  the  day  that  is  judge  of  all  the  rest ;  ^^  It  is  the 
**  day,*'  says  one  of  the  ancients,  *'  by  which  all  my 

*  Macrobiusy  lib.  iL  ci^,  7«    *  f  Z4ioret.lib«  iiL  v,.57, 5S* 
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•*  years  past  arie  to  be  judged."  To  death  do  I  sub* 
mt  the  trial  of  the  fruit  of  my  studies*  It  will  then 
appear  whether  my  discourses  came  only  from  my 
mouth,  or  from  my  heart.  1  have  known  many  who, 
by  their  death,  have  given  a  ^ood  or  a  bad  reputa* 
tion  to  their  whole  lives.  Scipio,  the  father-ia  Jaw  of 
Pompey,*  by  dying  well,  expunj^ed  the  ill  opinion 
whicti  had  till  then  been  conceived  of  him.  £pa«- 
minondas  being  interrogated  which  of  the  three  meii 
he  had  in  greatest  esteem,  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  oi^ 
himself;!  "  We  must  all  die,'*  said  he,  "  before  that 
^  question  can  he  resolved.''  It  would  really  be  do* 
ing  vast  injustice  to  that  personage  to.  scan  him,  with- 
out considering  how  great  and  honourable  was  iiis 
end.  The  Almighty  has  ordered  every  thing  as  it 
best  pleased  him  ;  but,  in  my  time,  three  of  the  most 
execrable  persons  that  ever  I  knew,  most  abominably 
vicious,  and  likewise  the  most  infamous,  died  natural 
deaths,  and,  in  all  circumstances,  perfectly  com- 
posed. There  are  some  deaths  that  are  grave  and 
happy.    1  have  seen  the  thread  1^  of  a  person's  life 

*  This  remark  is  taken,  if  I  mistake  not,  from  Seneca,  It  is  a 
pretty  long  passage,  but  so  curious  a  one,  that  I  cannot  hdp  trans*, 
eribing  it  here.  Seneca,  desirous  to  fortify  his  friend  against  the 
terrors  of  death,  said  to  him,  in  the  first  place,  ^  I  should  prevail  on- 

*  you  with  more  ease,  were  I  to  show,  that  not  only  heroes  have  de^ ' 
^  pised  the  moment  of  the  soul's  departure  out  of  the  body,  but  that 

*  even  dastards  have  in  this  matter  equalled  those  of  the  greatest 

*  fortitude  of  mind.'  And  immediately  after  he  adds,  *  Even  like 
'  that,  Scipio,  the  father-in-law  of  Cn.  Pompey^  who,  being  drove 
'  by  contrary  winds  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  wnen  he  saw  his  ship  de- 
**  tained  by  the  enemy,  stabbed  himself  with  his  own  sword ;  and  to 

*  those  who  asked  hmi  where  die  general  was,  said,  **  The  general 

*  is  welL*'  This  word  equalled  hmi  to  his  superiors,  and  did  not 
'  suffer  the  glory  &tal  to  the  Scipios  in  Africa  to  be  interrupted.  It 
^  was  a  great  task  to  conquer  Carthage,  but  a  harder  to  conquer 
*'  death.'     Seneca,  Epist.  ^. 

•  t  Plutarch,  br  his  notable  Sayings  of  the  ancient  kings,  princes, 
and  generals. 

:^  It  is  very  probable,  that  Montaigne  speaks  here  of  his  friend 
Boctius,  at  whose  death  he  was  present,  as  appears  by  a  speech  which 
Montaigne  caused  to  be  printea-at  Paris,  in  1571,; wherein  he  men- 
tions the  most  remarkable  particulars  of  Boetius^s  sickness  and  death* 
As  this  speech  does  honour  to  bodi  these  eminent  friends,  and  is 
become  very  scarce,  I^shall  insert  it  hereafter. 
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ciit  in  his  progress  to  wonderful  advancement,  and 
in  the  prime  of  his  years,  who  made  so  glorious  an 
exit^  that,  in  my  opinion,  his  ambitious  and  courage* 
ous  projects  had  nothing  so  sublime  in  them,  as  die 
manner  in  which  he  bore  their  interruption  ;  and  he 
arrived,  without  completing  his  course,  at  the  place 
he  proposed,  witii  more  grandeur  and  glory,  than  he 
could  desire  m  hope  for ;  anticipating,  by  his  faU, 
the  fame  and  power  to  wtuch  he  aspir^  in  his  career^r 
In  the  judgment  I  form  of  another  man's  life,  I 
alwayi  observe  how  he  behaves  at  the  end  of  it ;  andl 
the  chief  stndy  of  my  own,  is,  that  toy  latter  end 
may  bedecent,  calm,  and  silent. 


mmmMn 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


TTiat  he  who  studies  Philosophy^  learns  to  die. 

wiwriftbe  x^lCERO  says,  "  That  the  study  of  philosophy  is 
phiioso^^  **  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  man's  preparation  for 
piij^  ^^  his  death/*  Tlie  reason  of  which  is,  because  study 
iMEid  contemplation  do  in  some  sort  withdraw  and  em- 
ploy the  soiU  apart  from  the  body,  which  is  a  kind  of 
discipline  for  death,  arid  a  resemblance  of  it ;  or  else^ 
because  all  the  wisdom  and  reasoning  in  the  world 
terminates  in  this  point,  to  teach  us  not  to  fear  to 
die.  And  to  say  the  tmth^  either  our  reason  abuses 
Us,  or  it  ought  to  have  no  other  aim  but  our  satisfac- 
tion, and  no  other  exercise,  in  short,  but  to  make  u» 
live  well,  and,  as  the  holy  Scripture  says,*  at  our 
ease.  The  opinions  of  aU  mankind  agree  in  this,, 
that  pleasure  is  our  end,  though  men  use  divert 
means  to  attain  to  it,  otherwifie  they  would  be  re- 
jected as  soon  as  started ;  for  who  would  give  ear  to* 
a  man  that  should  establish  our  alHiction  and  misery 
for  his  end  ?  The  disputes  of  the  philosophic  sects 

v.^.*  Ecdeciastes,  ch&p.  iii.  y«n  12.   ^  I  ktiofw  that  there  is  na  gooA 
*  in  tbem,  but  for  a  xxvm,  to  F«jQk«  and  dto  good  ia  hi»  lite/ 
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in  'this  pomt  site  merely  verbal,  Transcurramus  solera* 
tisnmas  nugas  ;*  i.  e.  Let  us  skip  aver  those  learned 
trifles,  in  which  there  is  more  obstinacy  and  quib- 
bling than  is  consistent  with  so  sacred  a  profession  ; 
Sbr  what  charakrter  soever  i  man  undertakes  to  per* 
senate,  he  ever  mixes  his  own  part  with  it. 
•   Let  all  the  philosophers  say  what  they  will,  the  How  pica, 
mark  at  which  we  all  aim,  even  in  virtue  itself,  is^i^ind^ 
pleasure.     I  love  to  rattle  this  word  in  their  ears^*™*'*' 
oecabse  it  is  So  very  grating  to  them  j  and  if  it  de-  ^"^^ 
notes  any  supreme  delight,  or  excessive  satisfaction^ 
it  is  more  owing  to  the  assistance  df  virtue,  than  to 
any  other  aid.    This  pleasure,  for  being  more  gay^ 
nervous,  robust,  and  manly,  is  only  the  more  seriously 
voluptuous ;   and  we  ou^t  to  give  it  the  name  g£ 
pleasure,  as  that  which  is  more  favourable,  gentle, 
and  natural ;  not  that  of  vigour,  fix)m  which  we  have 
denominated  it.    The  other  more  sordid  pleasure,  if 
it  deserved  so  fair  a  name,  it  ought  to  be  upon  ac* 
count  of  concurrence,  not  by  privilege.    I  do  hot 
think  it  less  free  from  inconveniences  and  crosses 
than  virtue.     Besides  that  the  enjoyment  of  it  is 
more  momentary  and  unsubstantial ;  it  has  its  watch* 
ings,  fastings,  and  labours,  even  to  sweat  and  blood ; 
and  moreover  has  so  many  several  sorts  of  wounding 
passions  in  particular,  and  so  stupid  a  satiety  attend* 
ing  it,  that  it  is  as  bad  as  doing  penance.     We  are 
very  much  mistaken  in  supposing  that  its  inconveni- . 
^dces  serve  as  a  spur  to  it  j  and  as  a  seasoning  for  it$   ^ 
^weetness^  as  we  see  in  nature,  that  one  contrary  is 
quickened  by  another  j  and  to  say,  when  we  come  to 
virtue,  that  the  like  consequences  and  difficulties 
overwhelm  it,  and  render  it  austere  and  inaccessible ; 
whereas,  much  more  aptly  than  in  voluptuousness, 
they  ennoble,  sharpen,  and  heighten  the  divine  and 
peifect  pleasure  which  virtue  procures. us.     He  is 
certainly  very  unworthy  of  being  acquaintedwith  it, 
who  Weighs  the  expen«^  against  the  pro^t,  and  Itnbws 

*  SeBvca,  episl.  117* 
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neither  its  eharms  nor  how  to  udeit.  They  who 
preach  to  us  that  the  pursuit  of  it  is  rugged  and  pain* 
fill,  but  the  fruition  pleasant,  what  do  they  mean,  but 
that  it  is  always  disagreeable?  For  what  human 
means  ever  arrived  to  the  attainment  of  it  ?  The 
most  perfect  have  been  forced  to  content  themselvea: 
with  aspiring  to  it,  and  to  approach,  without  ever 
possessing  it.  Of  all  the  pleasures  which  we  know, 
the  very  pursuit  of  them  is  pleasant.  The  attempt 
savours  of  thife  quality  of  the  thing  which  it  has  in 
view.  The'fehcity  and  rectitude  which  shines  in 
virtue,  fills  up  all  its  apartments  and  avenues  even 
from  its  first  entrance  to  its  utmost  limits. 
The  COD.  One  of  the  chief  benefits  of  virtue  is,  the  con- 
d^fhone  tempt  of  deaths  an  advantage  which  accommodates 
oF  the  prin-  humau  lifc  with  a  soft  and  easy  tranquillity,  and  gives 
fits  of  vlr^  us  a  pure  and  amiable  taste  of  it,  wi^out  which 
twK  every  other  pleasure  is  extinct ;  which  is  the  reason 
why  all  the  rules  of  philosophy  centre  and  concur  in 
this  one  article.  And  thougn  they  all  unanimously 
teach  iis  in  like  manner  to  despise  sorrow,  poverty, 
and  other  accidents  to  which  the  life  of  man  is  sub- 
ject, yet  they  are  not  so  solicitous  about  it,  not  only 
because  these  accidents  do  not  so  necessiiriiy  require 
it,  many  men  passing  their  whole  lives  without  feel- 
ing poverty,  sickness,  or  sorrow,  as  Xenophilus,*  the 
musician,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  six^ 
in  perfect  health ;  but  also  because  at  the  worsts- 
death  can,  whenever  he  pleases,  cut  short,  and  put  an 
end  to  all  other  inconveniences :  but  as  to  death  it  i& 
inevitable : 

Orrnies  eoiem  cagimnr  *y  omnium 
Fersaiur  uma ;  •  seriusj  ocyus 
Sars  exiiurq^  et  nos  in  ceiermm 
ExUium  impositura  cymbee.j^  i.  e. 

*  .         •  • 

*  Omtns  humani  incommodi  expers^  (says  Valerius  Maximus,  lib. 

vilL  cap.  IS,  in  ExUmis^  sect. S,)  in  -summo perftctissinue splendore 

*     doctrime .  extinctus  ett ;    i.  ^    Ajt^r  having  lived  frei^  from  e\:ery 

human  ailment,  he  died  in  the  highest  reputation  of  being  perfect 

master  ef  his  science. 

f  Hor.  lib.  ii,  ode  nii  ver.  85«    * 
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To  the  same  Site  we  must  aH  yield  by  torn. 
Sooner  or  later,  all  must  to  the  urn  : 
Wlien  Charon  calls  aboard,  we  must  not  stay. 
But  to  eternal  exile  sail  away. 

By  consequence,  if  it  fright  us,  it  is  a  continual  tor- 
ment, of  which  there  can  be  no  mitigation;  and 
there  is  no  way  by  which  we  can  possibly  avoid  it. 
We  may  incessantly  turn  our  heads  this  way  and  that 
way,  as  if  we  were  in  a  suspicious  country,  que  quasi 
/ajTum  TantalOj  semper  impendet^^  i.  e.  like  the  rock^ 
of  Tantalus,  it  always  han^  over  our  heads,  ready 
to  &11.  Our  courts  of  justice  often  sent  condemn^ 
criminals  to  be  executed  at  the  place  where  the  fact 
was  committed :  and  were  they  to  be  carried  to  all 
the  fine  houses  by  the  way,  and  entertained  with  as, 
good  cheer  as  you  please, 

■  rum  Sicuke  dopes 
Dvlcem  elaboralnmt  saporem  : 

Nan  avium  citharceque  canius 
Samnum  reducenLf 

*  The  best  Sicilian  dainties  would. not  please. 

Nor  ytet  of  birds,  or  harps,  the  harmonies 
Once  charm  asleep,  or  close  their  watchful  eyes. 

Do  you  tl^nk  it  would  make  them  merry,  or  that  the 
fetal  end  of  their  journey  bein^  continually  before 
their  eyes,  would  not  deprave  their  tastes,  so  as  to 
have  no  relish  for  any  of  these  delicacies : 

Audit  iter  numeratque  dies,  spalioque  viarum 
MttituT  vilaMf  iatquetur peste  futura^X  i*  c. 

He  time  and  space  comoutes  by  length  of  ways^ 
Sums  up  the  number  of  his  few  dark  days  ; 
And  his  sad  thoughts,  full  of  his  jGeital  doom. 
Have  room  for  iMHliing  but  the  blow  to  come. 

The  end  of  our  race  is  death  ;  it  is  the  necessary 
object  of  our  view,  which,  if  it  frights  us,  how  is  it 
possible  we  should  advance  a  step,  without  a  fit  of 
an  ague  ?  the  remedy  which  the  vulgar  use  is  not  to 

*  Cic  de  Finib.  lib.  L  cap.  1 8.        f  Hon  lib,  iiu  ode  i.  vcr.  18,  Ac. 
%  Claud.  Ub.  il  ver.  137, 138. 
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think  of  ifr :  but  from  what  brntish  stupidity  cAn  they 
be  so  grossly  blind  ?  they  must  bridle  the  ass  by  the 
tail. 

Qui  capite  ipse  suo  insittuit  vestigia  retro,* 

He  wlio  the  order  of  his  steps  has  laid. 
To  light,  aAdnat'ral  motion  ifetrogade. 

It  is  iio  wonder  if  he  be  often  taken  in  the  snare* 
Our  people  are  fri^teried  at  the  bare  mention  of 
death,  and  many  cross  themselves  at  it,  as  if  it  were 
the  name  of  the  devil.  Because  there  is  mention  made 
6i  death  in  last  wills  and  testaments,  you  are  not  to  ex- 
pect they  will  set  their  hands  to  them  till  the  physi- 
dan  has  utterly  given  them  over :  and  then,  betwixt 
grief  and  terror,  what  excellent  judgment  they  have 
to  carve  for  you,  God  only  knows !  The  Romans, 
observing  that  this  monosyllable,  death,  was  very 
shocking  to  the  people^s  ears,  and  that  they  thought 
it  an  ominous  sound,  found  out  a  way  to  soften  it, 
and  to  express  it  periphrastically,  and  instead  of  say- 
ing, in  plain  terms,  such  a  onp  is  dead,  to  ^ay, 
such  a  one  has  lived,  or  has  ceased  to  live :  for  if  the 
word  life  was  but  mentioned,  though  past,  yet  it  was 
some  comfort.  From  hence  we  have  borrowed  our 
phrase,'  The  late  Mr.  John,  &c.  Peradventure,  as 
the  saying  is.  If  the  term  is  worth  my  money.t  I 
was  bom  betwixt  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at  noon, 
on  the  last  day  of  February,  1533,  as  we  now  com- 
pute, beginning  the  year  with  January,  and  it  is  now 
just  a  fortnight  since  1  was  complete  thirty-nine  years 
of  age.  It  is  not  certain,  at  least,  but  I  may  live  as 
man  V  more  ;  yet  not  to  think  of  a  thing  so  remote, 
would  be  folly.  For  why?  the  young  and  the  old 
quit  life  upon  the  same  terms,  and  no  one  departs 
out  of  it,  otherwise  than  if  he  had  but  just  before  en- 


*  Lucret,  lib.  iv.  v.  474. 

f  This  proverb  is  mostly  used  by  such  ac,  having  borrowed  mo- 
ney for  a  long  term,  take  no  carefor  the  payipent,  flattering  tlieni- 
whes  thftt  soiMethbg  will  happen,  in  the  mean  time,  for  their  be^ 
vefit  or  diacharge. 
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tered  into  it ;  moreover,  there  is  no  man  so  very  oldj 
i9ho  thinks  of  Methusdem,  but  imagines  he  has  still 
a  ccmstitution  for  twenty  yeArs  loliger.  But,  thou 
fi>oi !  who  has  ensured,  or  rather  assured,  unto  thee 
the  term  of  thy  life?  thou  believest  what  the  physi- 
cians say ;  but  rather  consult  fact  and  experience. 
According  to  the  common  course  of  things,  it  is  an 
extrawdinary  fevour  thou  hast  lived  so  long.  Thou 
hast  already  exceeded  the  ordinary  tetm  of  life  ;  and 
that  thou  mayst  be  convinced  of  this,  do  but  call  to 
mind  thy  acquaintance,  and  reckon  up  how  masiy 
more  have  died  before  tfiey  arrived  at  tny  age,  than 
^ver  attained  to  it.  Do  but  make  a  register  of  such^ 
even  whose  lives  have  been  distinguished  With  fiime, 
and  1  vol!  lay  a  wager,  that  more  have  died  under 
thirty-five  years  of  age  than  above  it.  It  is  highly 
faticHOal,  ancf  pious  too,  to  take  example  by  the  hu^ 
ifian  existence  of  Jesus  Chkist  himseif,  who  end^d 
hfe  life  at  thirty-three  years  of  age.  The  greatest 
mmn,  too,  that  ever  was,  of  mere  men,  viz.  Alex^ 
imder,  died  also  at  the  same  age.  How  m4ny  ways 
has  death  to  surprise  us  f 

Qiud  quktpie  videii  nunquain  hamni  sails  • 
Cauium  est  in  haras**  u  e. 

What  men  should  shun  is  never  known, 
Yfcy  nnpiOYide^  me  undone : 

Or, 
Man  fain  wmid  shun,  but  'tis  not  in  hb  pow*r 
T  evade  the  dangers  of  each  threatening  hour. 

To  omit  fevers  and  pleurisies,  who  would  ever  have 
imagined,  that  a  duke  of  Brittany  should  be  pressed 
to  death  in  a  crowd,  its  one  was  in  1 305,  in  the  reign 
of  J*hilip  the  Fair,  at  pope  Qement's  entry  into 
LyoAs  ?  Have  we  not  seen  one  of  our  kingst  killed 
at  his  divet^on,  and  one  of  his  ancestors  die  by  being^ 

'   *  Horace,  lib.  ii.  ode  IS.  ver.  13, 14. 

f  Henry  IL  (of  Frtoce)  mortally  wounded  in  a  tournament  hf- 
the  cou&t  de  Montgomery,  one  of  the  captains  of  his  gasffds* 
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pushed  down  by  a  hog?*  iEschylus,  being  threatened 
by  the  fall  of  a  house,  ran  out  of  it  into  the  fields, 
where  he  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  a  shell-fish 
which  an  eagle  dropped  from  its  talons.t  Another, 
viz.  Anacreon,  was  choked  with  a  grape  stone  vi 
an  emperor  died  by  the  scratch  of  a  comb,  in  comb-< 
ing  his  head.§  jx^milius  Lepidus  lost  his  life  by  a 
stumble  at  his  own  threshold ;  and  Aufidius  lost  hia 
life  by  a  jostle  against  the  door  as  he  entered  the . 
council  chamber.  ||  Cornelius  Gallus,  the  praetor ; 
Tigillinus,  captain  of  the  watch  at  Rome  ;  Ludovico, 
son  of  Guido  de  Gonzaga,  marquis  of  Mantua,  died 
l)etwixt  the  very  thighs  of  a  woman.  And  a  worse 
instance  of  this  was,  Speusippus,^  a  platonic  philo-v 
sopher,  and  one  of  our  popes.  The  poor  judge  Be- 
bius,  during  the  reprieve  of  eight  days  wliich  he  gavq 
to  a  criminal,  was  nimself  seized,  and  lost  his  liie.  *  * 
Whilst  Caius  Julius,  the  physician,  was  anointing . 
the  eye  of  his  patient,  death  closed  his  own.tt  And, 
to  come  nearer  home,  a  brother  of  mine,  captain  St.. 
Martin,  who  had  already  given  sufficient  proofs  x)f 
his  valour,  though  but  three  and  twenty  years  of  age,^ 
playing  at  tennis,  received  a  blow  from  the  ball,  jijst 
above  his  right  ear,  which  made  no  scar  nor  contu- 
sion, s6  that  he  did  not  so  much  as  sit  down,'  or  rest 
himself  upon  it ;  yet,  in  five  or  six  hours  after,  he 
died  of  an  apoplexy,  occasioned  by  that  stroke. 
These  examples  being,  as  we  see,  so  frequent  and 

common,  how  is  it  possible  that  a  man  can  disengage 

.  >  ■     * 

*  Philip,  or»  assemeBajy  Lewis  VII.  son  of  Lewis  le.Grosy  who 
was  crowned  in  this  life-time  of  his  father* 

f  Vaieriiis  Maximum,  lib.  ix.  cap..  12,  inextemis,  cap.9« 

X  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  53.  ^  Ibid,  sect  8. 

II  Ibid.  lib.  vii,  cap.  53.  . 

\  TertuUian  affirms  this,  but  without  much  foundation.  Audio, 
flays  he,  in  his  Apologetic,  cap.  46,  that  Speusippus,  oneofPlato'a 
disciples,-  died  while  he  was  committing  adultery.  As  to  the  death 
of  Speusippus,  Diogenes  Laertius  says,  That,  being  shattered  with 
a  violent  palsy,  and  broke  down  with  the  weight  of  old  a^  and 
yexation,  he  at  last  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

••  Pliny's  Nat  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  53.  ft  Ibid, 
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himself  firom  the  thoughts  of  death,  or  avoid  fancying 
that  it  is  ready  every  moment  to  take  us  by  the  cot 
lar  ?  What  does  it  si^iify,  you  will  say,  which  way 
it  comes  to  pass,  provided  a  man  does  not  torment 
himself  with  the  i^prehension  of  it?  I  am  of  this 
opinion,  that  if  a  man  could  by  any  means  screen 
himself  from  it,  he  would,  though  it  were  by  a  calf's 
skin.  I  am  not  the  man  that  would  flinch,  for  all  I 
desire  is  to  be  composed,  and  the  best  recreatiou 
that  I  can  give  myself,  I  take  hold  of,  be  it  as  inglo* 
rious  and  unfashionable  as  you  please  : 

Pretulerim  delirus  itiersque  videri, 
Dum  mea  deleciant  mala  me^  vel  deniquefallcmty 
Quam^apere,  et  rmgiJ^  i.  e. 

I  ivould  be  rather  thought  a  doating  wight. 

If  my  own  error?  my  own  self  delight, 

Than  know  they're  such,  and  owe  myself  a  spigtu. 

Or, 

A  Fool,  or  sluggard,  let  me  censor'd  be, 
Whil^  my  own  faults  delight  or  cozen  jne. 
Rather  than  know  them  such,  and  feel  the  sliame. 
That  my  performances  have  hurt  my  fame. 

But  it  is  a  fbllT  to  think  of  carrying  the  point  by  that 
means.  People  go  and  come ;  they  gad  abroad,  and 
dance,  and  not  a  word  of  death.  All  this  is  fine ;  but 
when  it  comes  either  to  themselves,  wives,  children, 
tir  friends,  surprising  them  imawares,  what  torments 
do  they  feel,  what  outcries  do  they  make,  what  mad- 
ness and  despair  possess  them !  did  ever  you  see  any 
people  so  dgected,  so  changed,  and  so  confounded  i 
-There  is  an'  absolute  necessity  therefore  of  making 
more  early  preparation  for  it.  And  we  should  pay 
too  dear>  for  the  neglect,  coidd  any  man  be  supposed 
so  void  of  sense  as  to  be  guilty  of  it,  which  1  think 
ortterly  impossible.  Were  it  an  enemy  that  a  man 
could  escape,  from,  I  would  advise  him  to  borrow  the 
armour  even  of  cowardice  itself  for  that  purpose ; 
but,  seeing  it  is  not  to  be  avoided,  and  that  it  catcher 

4 

.  .    •  Hon  lib.  ii.  ep,  3.  ver.  126, 
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tW  fun^iway  an4  tjhe  ppttroon,  aa  i^ell  as  the  gallaiit 
man: 

Mors  itfiigacem  perseqtufur  vWum^ 
Nee  parcit  inibeUwjuvenU^ 
Poplitibus^  timidoque  t€rff>J^  L  e. 

No  speed  of  foot  prevents  death  of  his  prize. 
He  cut  the  hamstrings  of  tlie  man  that  fUes  ; 
Nor  sparer  the  tearfol  striplsng'a  back,  who  staets 
To  run  beyoD4  the  ra^ch  of  all  its  darts^ 

Forasmiith  also  as  there  is  no  armour  proof  enough 
to  secure  us, 

nk  licUJerroj  cautus  $e  otmdatf  H  <Xft 

Mcffs  tamen  inclusum  prQtrahet  inde  caput.f  i.  e* 

Thougb  arm'd  with  steel,  or  brass,  against  his  firte. 
Death  will  his  soul  and  body  separate. 

let  us  learn  bravely  to  stand  our  ground  against  its 
attack :  and  that  we  may,  in  the  first  place,  deprive 
it  of  the  greatest  advantage  it  has  over  us,  let  us  take 
a  course  quite  contrary  to  the  common  way.  Let 
us  disarm  it  of  its  strangeness  ;  let  us  converse  and 
be  familiar  with  it,  and  have  nothing  so  frequent  in 
our  thoughts  as  death ;  let  us,  at  every  turn,.  repre<- 
aent  it  to  our  imagination,  and  view  it  in  all  aspects^ 
At  the  stumbling  of  a  horse,  at  the  fall  of  a  tile  upon 
our  heads,  or  the  least  prick  of  a  pin,  let  us  make 
this  reflection  at  the  very  instant.  Well,  smd  what  if 
It  had  been  death  itself?  And  thereupon  let  us  hard- 
en and  fortify  oursdves.  Amidst  all  our  feasting  and 
loUity,  let  us  evermore  curb  ourselves  with  the  re* 
membrance  of  our  condition,  and  not  suffer  ourselves 
to  l)e  so  &r  transported  with  pleasure^  as  to  forget 
how  many  ways  this  merriment  of  ours  exposes  us  to 
4eath,  and  with  how  many  dangers  it  threatens  us. 
This  wad  the  practice  of  the  Egyptians,  who,  iii  the 
}^eight  of  their  feastings  and  carousals,  caused  thu^ 


*  Hon  lib.  iii.  ode  2.  ver.  14,  Ste. 

f  Propert  lib.  iii.  eleg.  IS,  ver  25,  2^ 


dried  skeleton  of  a  man  to  be  broQght  into  the  roorn^ 
to  serve  for  a  memento  to  their  guf^t^.* 

Grata  superverdet,  qtuB  mmsperalUur  hora*  f  i.  e. 

Think  ev'ry  rising  sud.  will  be  thy  last ; 

And  then  the  next  day's  light  tlune  eyes  shall  see^ 

As  unexpected,  will  more  welcome  be. 

Where  death  waits  for  us,  is  uncertain ;  therefore 
let  us  look  for  it  everjr  where.  The  premeditation  of 
death  is  the  premeditation  of  liberty.  He  who  has 
learned  to  die,  has  forgot  what  it  is  to  be  a  slav^. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  evil  in-  life  to  him,  who 
rightly  comprehends,  that  the  being  deprived  of  life 
is  not  an  eviL  The  knowing  how  to  die,  frees  us 
from  all  subjection  and  constraint.  When  the  un- 
happy king  of  Macedon,  who  was  Paulus  ^milius^s 
Ensoner,  sent  to  entreat  him  that  he  would  not  lead 
im  ip  triumph,  the  latter  made  answer,  that  truly 
is  ill  your  own  power,  t  In  truth,  if  nature  does  not 
lend  a  little  assistance  in  all  things,  it  wiU  be  difficult 
for  art  and  industry  to  make  any  progress.  I  am  my- 
self not  melancholy,  but  thoughtful,  and  there  is  no- 
thing which  I  have  more  frequently  entertained  my- 
self with,  than  the  ideas  of  death,  even  in  the  most 
licentious  season  of  my  life,  in  the  pleasant  spring  of 
florid  ^ge :  . 

Jucundtim  cum  cetas^fiprida  vk  agere.^ 

In  the  company  of  ladies,  and  in  the  height  of 
play,  some  have,  perhaps,  thought  me  brooding  up- 
on jealousy,  or  on  the  uncertainty  of  some  hope, 
while  I  was  entertaining  myself  with  the  remeni- 
btance  of  some  person  who  was  lately  surprised  with 
a  fever  which' carried  him  off  after  an  entertainment 
Uke  this,  when  his  head  was  full  of  idle  fancies,  love^ 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  ii«  p.  13S.        f  Hor.  lib.  L  epist  4,  ver.  IS,  14*. 
^  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  ^milius,  ch.  17.  of  Amyot's  traxis* 
btion*    Cic  Tuflc;  Quaest.  lib.  v.  cap*  40. 
(.  Cqfbdius,  eb.  6)6,  ver.  16. 
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and  jollity,  as  mine  was  then,  and  that  therefore  T 
had  the  more  to  answer  for : 

Jamjverity  nee  post  tmquam  tevocare  licebU.*  i*  ei 

Ere  while  he  had  a  being  amongst  men. 
Now  gone,  and  ne'er  to  be  recall'd  again* 

Yet  that  thought  did  not  add  a  wrinkle  to  my  fore- 
head more  than  any  other.  It  is  impossible  but  such 
/imaginations  must,  at  their  first  conception,  sting 
us ;  but  by  often  revolving  them  in  our  minds,  and 
maJking  them  familiar  to  us,  they  are  sure  at  the  long- 
run  to  lose  their  sting :  otherwise,  for  my  part,  I 
should  have  been  in  a  perpetual  fnght  and  frenzy ;  for 
never  was  a  man  so  distrustful  of  his  life,  never  man  so 
indifferent  about  its  duration.  Neither  the  health 
which  I  have  hitherto  enjoyed  with  great  vigour,  and 
with  little  interruption,  prolongs,  nor  does  sickness 
contract  my  hopes  of  life.  Methinks,  I  have  an  es- 
cape every  minute,  and  it  eternally  runs  in  my  mind, 
whatever  may  fall  out  another  day,  may  as  well  hap- 
pen to-day.  Hazards  and  dangers  do,  in  truth,  ht- 
tie  or  nothing  hasten  our  end ;  and  if  we  consider 
how  many  more  remain  and  hang  over  our  heads,  be- 
sides the  accident  that  seems  to  threaten  us  immedi* 
.  ately,  we  shall  find  that  the  sound  and  the  sick,  those 
Vrho  are  at  sea,  and  those  who  are  at  land,  those  who 
are  abroad  in  tlie  wars,  and  those  who  enjoy 
tranquilli^  at  home,  are  the  one  as  hear  death  as  the 
other.  !No  man  is  more  frail  than  the  other,  nor 
.more  certain  of  the  morrow,  t  For  any  thing  I  have 
to  do  before  I  die,  I  should  think  the  longest  leisure 
.  short  to  finish  it,  if  it  took  but  an  hour's  time.  A 
certain  person,  the  other  day,  looking  into  my 
table-booky.  wondered  to  find  a  memorandum  in 
it  of  something  that  I  would  have  done  afler 
my  death ;  upon  which  I  told  him  the  real  truth, 
that  though  I  was  no  more  than  a  league  from  my 
house,  and  at  that  time  in  good  healti^  and  ^irits* 

*  Lucret.  lib.  ill.  ver.928^        •  f  Seneca^  if^*^. 


yet  when  that  thing  came  into  my  head,  I  made 
haste  to  write  it  down  there,  because  I  was  not  cer- 
tain to  live  to  get  home.  As  I  am  si  man  that  am 
continually  brooding  over  my  own  thoughts,  and 
keep  them  clode  to  myself,  I  am  prepared,  at  all 
hours,  for  what  may  happen,  and  tne  approach  of 
death  will  be  no  iioveltv  to  me.  W6  should  always, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  pooted,  and  ready  to  depart  \ 
and  be  care^,  above  all  things,  to  have  no  business 
to  do  then  but  our  own : 

Quid  brevi  fortes  j(iculamur  d^vO 
Multa?*  i»  e* 

Wfiy  cutest  thou  out  such  mighty  work,  vain  ihdtJ, 
Whose  life's  short  date 's  comprised  in  one  short  spftn  t 

For  we  shall  And  work  eiiough  to  do  there  witli* 
out  any  addition.  One  man  complains  the  more  of^ 
death,  because  it  stops  his  career  to  a  glorious  vic^ 
tory ;  another,  that  he  must  te  snatched  away  be^ 
fbre  he  has  married  his  daughter,  or  mad^  a  settle^ 
ment  on  his  young  children ;  a  third  laments  that  he 
must  part  from  his  dear  wife ;  a  fourth,  that  he  must 
leave  his  soA  t  as  if  these  were  the  chief  comforts  at 
life.  For  my  part,  I  am  at  this  instatit,  thanks  be 
to  God,  in  su:ch  a  sta:te,  that  I  am  ready  to  quit  my 
being,'  whenever  it  shall  please  him,  without  any 
manner  of  regret.  1  am  quite  disengaged  from  the 
world  i  my  leav6  i»  soon  tdken  of  aU  but  myself.  Ne4 
ver  waa^any  mati  prepared  to  bid  adieu  to  the  worlds 
absolutely  and  purely,  nor  did  any  one  ever  quit  hi$ 
hold  of  it  more  uni'^ersaliy  than  I  hope  to  6<)i  Thf 
deadest  deaths  are  the  be8t.t 


4  Death  »  here'  considered  as  the  introouciioti^  aiid  actual  iras^ 
So  a  «tate  of  intensibSify,  which  puts  a  period,  to  our  life.  THe 
more  sflently  and  rapidly  we  arrite  to  that  state^  the  les^  ought  th<i 
pa^^e  to  terrify  us.  1ms  cotiaes  xxp  very  neaf  td  th^  inapctft  of  that 
bold  and^  enigmatical  expriettdon  of  Mmtta^ner,  1id«  *'Thal'  tbi^ 
**  deadest  deaths  are  the  best 

rXkUh  Q 


'MiseTf  0  miser  faiuntj  wnma  ademit 


Una  dies  infesia  mihi  tot  prcenda  vita,*  u  ew 

Wreteh  that  I  am  .{(they  cry)  oice  fiital  day 
So  many  jo^s  o(  life  has  Snatcb^d  awHly . 

And  the  builder^ 

Manent  (ait  ilk)  operd  inierrttpia,  fhin^^aue' 


Murorufn  ifigcntes^^  teqUfttatpie  machind  ccelo.  j 

iSJtupendous  piles  (says  fie)  untinkh'd  lie, 

Aod  tow*is,  whose  summits.touch  the  vaulted  dky. 

A  man  must  form  no  design  that  will  take  so  mucfa 
time  to  finish  it,  or  that  at  least  he  will  be  so  passion- 
ately  desirous  of  seeing;  brought  to  a  conqlusioji^ 
We  are  bom  for  action : 

Cummeriar,  medium  solvar  et  inter  afms^X  i*  ^« 
When  death  shall  come,  it  me  will  find 
Employed  in  something  I  design'd. 

I  would  always  have  a  man  to  be  doing,  and  spinning 
out  the  offices  of  life  as  £tr  as  possible ;  and  that, 
though  death  should  seis^e  me  planting  my  cabbages^ 
I  should  not  be  concerned  at  it,  and  much  less  for 
leaving  my  garden  unfinished.  I  know  one  who,  on 
his  death-bed,  complained  incessantly  of  his  destiny 
for  cutting  off  the  tnread  of  a  chronicle  he  was  then 
compiling,  when  he  was  advanced  no  farther  than 
the  mleenth  or  sixteenth  of  our  kings. 

Illud  in  his  rebus  non  xubhntf  nee  tibi  earimt 
,  ,Jamdesideriumrerumy^superinsidet,una*§  ue^ 

They  tell  us  not,  that  dyiBg.weVe  no  more 
.  The.sume  desire  of  thiiigs  as  heretofore. 

We  are  to  divest  ourselves  of  these  vulgar  and  nox!- 

ious  humours*    To  this  very  purpose  it  was,  said  Ly- 

curgus,  that  men  appointed  then:  biirial-places  nigh 

'  the  churches,  f o  accustom  the  common  people,  wo- 

:     .?  LwpretJib,iiicver-911,912-   f  Virgi^nekLlib.iv.  ver*88^88^ 
;     t.  Ovid.  A?»or*  lib- iL  eleg^  10,  yev.  36* 
i  Lucret^  lib.iiirven913,  914v 
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tnth  und  children,  so  much  to  the  view  of  the  dfead 
bodies,  that  they  might  not  be  startled,  and  to  the 
end  that  the  continual  sight  of  bones,  graves,  and 
funerals,  might  put  us  in  mind  of  our  mortality : 

)tiin  etiam  exhilarare  viris  convivia^  ame 

\os  olimf  et  miscere  epulis  spectacuta  dira 
X^tatumferro,  scepe  et  super  ipiA  cadenttm 
Poculaf  respersis  nan  parc6  stuiguiM  ntemif,*  L  '&^ 

Twas  therefore  that  the  aiicientii,  at  thei^  feasts, 
With  tragic  slaughter  Us'd  to  treat  thei^  guests ; 
Awaking  their  fencers,  with  their  utinost  ^ite^ 
•^kill,  forcci  and  fury,  in  their  ptesence.nght : 
^11  stireams  of  blpoa  o'^rflow'd  the  Spacious  hall;  . 
Staining  their  tables,  (irihldng'-caps,  iibdall; 

As  the  Egypdans,  after  their  feasts,  preseiitea  theiiT 
company  with  an  image  of  death,  which  was  brought 
in  by  one  that  cried  out  to  them.  Drink  and  be  mer^^ 
ry,  for  such  wilt  thou  be  when  thou  art  dead;  so 
have  I  made  it  a  practice,  not  only  to  have  death  in 
my  invagination,  but  continually  in  my  mouth ;  and 
there  is  nothing  of  which  I  am  so  inquisitive  as  the 
manner  of  men's  deaths,  their  dying  words,  look^^ 
and  deportment ;  nor  is  there  aHy  passage  in  history 
that  takes  up  so  much  of  my  attcintion ;  and  it  is  ma- 
nifest, by  many  instapces  of  this  kind  which  I  have 
mentioned,  that  I  have  a  particular  fancy  for  this  sub^ 
ject.  If  I  was  ^  writer  of  books,  I  Would  compile  a 
register  of  the  v&t^ous  deaths  of  people,  with  notes^ 
which  woul4  be  of  use  ibr  instructing  men  both  to 
live  and  die.  Dicearchus  made  one  to  which  he  gave 
that  title,  but  it  had  another  View,  that  was  not  so 
profitable.! 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  by  some,  that  thfethwitbo^ 
icircumstances  of  djdiig  so  far  exceed  all  manner  of  j^^^*^ 
conception,  that  the  best  fenciti  will  ber  quite  off  his  death  be^ 
guard  when  it  comes  to  that  push«    Let  them  say  ^•"'"•'^ 
what  they  wiU,  premeditation  is  df  grent  benefit ;  andf^ 
besides,  is.it  nothing  to  proceed  so  fai:  at  least  with< 


SiL  rtal.  lib.  sL  ver.  51^  See.  f  Go.  OA^  lib^  il  «ap.  $i 
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«mt  any  disturbance  and  tremor  ?  l^ut,  moreovw,  ink 
ture  itself  assists  us  in  the  encounter.  If  the  deatb 
be  sudden  and  violent,  we  have  no  time  for  fear.. 
I  perceive  that  t|ie  longei:  a  distemf^er  holds  me,  I 
naturally  contract  a  certain  disgust  of  liib.  I  find  it 
much  more  difficult  to  digest  this  resolution  of  djang' 
when  I  am  in  healthy  than  when  I  am  sick  of  a  fever# 
The  less  I  am  attached  to  the  comforts  of  fife,  by  my 
beginning  to  lose  the  use  and  pleasure  of  them,  the 
aspect  01  death  becomes  the  less  terrible  to  me ; 
which  gives  me  the  hope,  that  the  farther  I  remove 
from  the  former,  and:  the  nearer  I  approach  to  the 
latter,  the  more  easily  I  shall  compound  for  the  ex- 
change. I  have  experienced  in  many  other  occur- 
Tenced,  that^  as  Ossar  says,  things  often  appear  to  us 
Heater  at  a  distance  than  near  at  band ;  and  have 
round,  that  when  I  was  in  health,  I  have  heM  dis- 
eases in  much  greater  horror  than  when  I  have  felt 
them.^  The  alacrity,  pleasure,  and  vigour  I  now  en- 
joy^  represent  the  ccmtrary  estate  to  me  in  so  great 
a  dispro|)ortion  to  my  present  condition,  that,  in  my 
imagination,  I  swell  tnese  inconveniences  to  twice- 
their  magnitude,  thinking  them  more  weighty  than 
I  4nd  tnem  to  be  in  reality  when  I  labour  under 
theni ;.  and  I  hope  to  ffaid  the  case  the  same  with  r6«> 
spect  to  death.  Let  us  but  observe,  in  the  ordinary 
cWiges  and  declensions  which  we  suffer,  how  nature 
stesds  from  us  the  sight  of  our  bodily  decay.  What 
remains  to  an  old  man  of  the  vigoiu:  of  his  youth  and 
maturer  age  i  * 

Heu  !  senibus  vitcB  poriio  quanta  manet  ?  * 

,  Alas !  how  siqall  a  part  of  life's  short  stage 
Remains  ibr  travellers  advanced  in  age  i 

A.yetetan  soldier  of  Caesar's  guards,  who  was  qtiite 
jaded  and  bowed  down  with  age,,  coming  to  ask  kin) 
leave  that  he  rai^ht  dispatch  himself;  Caesar,  .o£ 
scrying  his  decrepidness,  and  his  long  beard  that  himg 


Elegri  Maximiaiani,  capr6 
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down  to  his  breast,  answered  pleasantly,  thou  &n- 
ciest  then  that  thou  art  still  ahve.*  Should  a  man 
fall  into  old  age  on  a  sudden,  I  do  not  think  he 
would  be  capable  of  enduring  such  a  change ;  but, 
being  led  by  the  hand  of  nature,  as  it  were,  by  a 
gradual  and  insensible  deiscent,  it  rolls  us  gently  into 
that  miserable  state,  and  familiarises  it  to  us,  so  that 
when  youth  dies  in  us,  we  feel  no  shock,  though  it 
is  in  fact  a  harder  death  than  the  total  dissolution  of 
a  languishing  life,  and  than  the  death  of  old  age ; 
forasmuch  as  the  leap  from  an  uneasy  existence  to  a 
non-existence  is  not  so  disagreeable,  as ,  from  a 
sprightly,  florid  state  of  existence,  to  one  that  is  full 
cf  pain  and  anguish.  The  bpdy,  when  bent,  has  less 
strength  to  sustain  a  burden ;  and  the  case  is  the  same 
with  the  soul ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  therefore, 
that  she  i^ould  be  raised  im  fum  and  erect  against  the 
jpower  of  this  adversary.  For  as  it  is  impossible  she 
should  be  in  tranquillity  while  in  fear,  so  ifj  on  the 
other  hand,  she  be  composed,  she  may  boast  T  which 
is  a  thing  almost  above  the  state  of  mortals)  tnat  no 
uneasiness,  torment,  and  terror,  nor  the  least  dis* 
gust  can  affect  her  happiness ; 

NmvuUusimimtistyranni 

Mente  quatU  solida ;  Tieque  Auster,  , 

J>ux  inhuieti  twchidus  AdricB ; 
Kecjulminantis  magna  Jovis  manus^f  !•  e. 

A  soul  well  settled  is  not  to  be  shook 

With  an  incensed  tyrant's  threat'ning  look. 

It  unconcerned  can  hear  the  tempest  roar,  ' 

And  raging  ocean  lash  the  thund'ring  shore. 

Not  the  uplifted  hand  of  mighty  Jove,  , 

Thoqgh  chaig^d  with  lightning,  such  a  mind  can  move. 

She  is  then  become  the  mistress  of  her  lusts  and  pas« 
sions,  the  mistress  of  distress,  shame,  poverty,  and 
all  the  other  injuries  of  fortune ;  let  us  therefore,  as 
many  of  us  as  can,  gain  this  advai^tage,'  \<rhich  is  the 
true  and  sdvereign  liberty  that  enables  us  to  defy 

^  Senec  Epist.  77.  f  Hor.  liihiiit  ode8« 
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violence  and  injustice,  and  to  despise  prisons  andb 
chains : 

■  ■    In  ffianids  et 
^mpedibus  sisauo  tesub  cusiode  ienebo. 
Ipse  DeuSy  J^Mulatqne  volaniy  me  solvei.    Opinor^ 
hoc  seniU :  morka;^  Mors  ultima  Unearemm  eflJ^ 

ith  bolts  fl(nd  cbaios  I  'U  load  thy  feet  and  baiids3 
oopi'd  \p  obey  a  giioler'9  s^rn  commands, 
now,  I  the  tyrant's  utmost  rage  despise : 

t'jropi^ious  (yod  will  listen  to  mv  cries ; 

By  death  will  free  me,  when  with  woes  opprest; 

And  crown  my  suffisrings  with  eternal  rest. 

Ammeirti  OuT.  region  ^tsclf'has  ^o  surer- human  foundation 
gg^  •^'than  the  conteinpt  of  life.  Not  only  reason  prompts 
4cMtiu  us  to  it;  fbir'why  should  we  &ar  to  lose  a  thing, 
ivhichy  being  ibst^  cannot  be  regretted  ?  besides, 
since  we  are  threatened  with  dea.th  oiT  so  many  va^ 
rious  kinds,  is  it  not  worse  to  fear  theni  a^I,  than  to 
suffer  one  of  them  f  And  what  matters  it  when  it 
happens,  since  it  is  unavoidable  ?  "  Socrates  being 
*'  told,  that  the  thirty  tyrants  had  condemned  him 
"  to  die  ;"t  "  And  so  nas  nature  them,"  said  he. 
What  a  folly  is  it  for  us  to  afflict  ourselves  about  a 
passage  that  exempts  us  from  all  trouble!  As  our 
Dirth  brought  us  the  birth  of  all  things,  so  when  we 
die  all  things  to  us  wiH  be  dead.  Tli.erefore,  to  la- 
ment that  we  shall  not  be  alive  a  hundred  years 
hence,  is  as  absurd  as  to  be  sorry  that  we  were  not 
in  the  land  of  the  living  a  hundred  years  a^o.  Deatl\ 
is  the  beginning  of  another  life.  So  did.  we  weep^ 
and  so  much  it  cost  us  to  enter  into  this,  and  so  did  we 
put  off  our  former  veil,  when  we  entered  into  the 

S resent  state.  Nothing  can  be  a  grievance  that  is 
utfor  oncfe  ;  and  is  it  reasonable  to  be  so  long  m 
fear  of  a  thing  that  is  of  so  short  a  duration  ?  A  long 
life,  and  a  short,  are  by  death  made  all  one;  for 
there  is  no  difference  in  things  that  are  no  more, 

*  Hor.  lib.i.  ep.  16,  ver.  76,  &c. 

f  Sociates  was  not  condemned  to  death  by  the  thirty  t}'rant<?,  but 
by  the  Athenians.    Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.ii.  segm.  S5. 
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Aristotle  relates,*  that  there  are  certain  little  beasts 
on  tfie  banks  of  the  river  Hypanis,  which  live  but  one 
day,  and  that  those  of  them  which  die  at  eight 
oTclock  in  die  morning,  die  in  their  prime,  and  those 
that  die  at  sunset  are  m  the  age  of  decrepitude.  Who 
of  us  Would  not  be  indifferent  whether  nappiness  or 
misery  were  the  lot  of  i^  momentary  existence  ?  Ours,' 
be  it  more  or  less,  if  compared  to  eternity,  or  even 
to  the  duration  of  mountains,  rivers,  stars,  trees, 
and  even  of  some  animals,  is  no  less  ridiculous. 

Nay,  nature  itself  forces  us  to  our  dissiolution ;  DMth  u  • 
**  Go  out  of  this  world,'*  says  she,  "  as  you  came  into  J^J[|tii^.'*^ 
^'  it    By  the  same  passage  that  you  came  from  death  tton  <if  um 
**  to  life,  without  passion  or  fear,  go  back  irom .  life  ***^*'**' 
^  to  death.    Your  death  is  a  p^rt  of  the  constitution 
**  of  the  uqiverse  j  it  is  a  part  of  tlie  life  of  the 
•*  world : 

"-^--Inter  se  mcrtahs  mutua  vhmnt. 


^■i^i^ 


cc 


El  quasi  cursares  vitce  Umpada  tradunt 

Among  themselves  mankind  alternate  live, 
And  life's  bright  torch  to  the  next  runner  give4 

•*  Shall  I  dter  this  excellent  system  of  things  for  you  ? 

^  It  is  the  condition  of  yoiur  creation ;  death  is  a  part 
of  you,  and  whilst  you  endeavour  to  escape  it,  you 
fly  from  yourselves.  This  very  being  of  yours  that 
you  now  enjoy,  is  equally  shared  betwixt  life  and 
death.    The  day  of  yoijr  qirth  is  one  day's  advanco 

<^  to  death  as  well  as  hfe : 

frimai  qu€B  viiam  dedit^  hora  carpsiU  § 
Nascenies  marimur,  Jinisque  ab  ongine  pendei.  g 

The  hour  that  first  gave  life  its  breath. 
Was  a  whole  hour's  advance  to  death. 
As  we  are  bom  we  die ;  and  oui  life's  end 
Uppn  our  life's  beginnbg  does  depend, 

*  Cieero Tuscul. Quest.  hb.L  cap. 39, 

+  Lucret.  lib,iL  ver.75,*78, 

X  This  is  an  aUusion  to  Uie  Athenian  games,  wherein  these  that 
ran  a  race  carried  torches  in  their  hands ;  which^  when  the  race  was 
aver,  they  delivered  into  the  hands  of  those  that  were  to  run  next. 

§  Senec.  Herqul*  cbor.  S,  ver45«  H  ManiL  lib,  !▼«  ver,  1S« 
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^^  Every  day  you  live  you  steal  from  life,  and  live 
'^  at  the  expanse  of  life  itself.    The  perpetual  work 

V  of  your  life  is  tp  build  up  dea^.  lou  are  in  death 
while  you  live,  because,  when  your  life  is  ended 
you  succeed  to  death ;  or,  if  you  had  rather  have 

^'  It  so,  you  are  dead  ailer  life,  out  dying  all  the  time 
^'  you  lives  ^^^  death  handles  the  dvinff  much  mo^e 
^^  roughly,  sharply,  and  more  feelingly  than  the  dead^ 
^'  If  you  have  made  your  advantage  of  life,  you  have 
i*  bad  enough  of  it,  go  away  satisfied : 

Cur  non  ut  plenus  viicB  comnva  recedis  ?  * 

Why  dost  thou  not  retire,  like  to  a  guest^ 
Sated  with  life,  as  he  is  with  a  feast  ? 

^'i  If  you  have  not  known  how  to  make  the  best  use 

V  of  it,  and  if  it  was  unprofitable  to  you,  why  should 
*'  you  be  loth  to  part  with  it  ?  To  what  end  woul4 
^  you  desire  longer  to  keep  it  ? 

Cur  amplws  addere  qiucris 


Rursum  quod  pereat  male  et  ingratum  ocddai  omne.f 

And  whv,  fond  mortal,  dost  thou  ask  for  more  ? 
Why  stiU  desire  t'  increase  thy  wretched  store. 
And  wish  for  what  must  waste  like  those  before  ? . 

*'  life,  in  itself,  is  neither  a  ffood  nor  an  evil ;  but  it 
f*  is  the  scene  of  good  or  evil,  as  you  make  it ;  and 
^'  if  you  have  lived  a  day  you  have  seen  all ;  one  day 
**  is  like  all  others.  There  is  no  other  light,  no  other 
**  sight ;  this  very  sun,  this  moon,  these  very  stars. 
**  the  present  system  of  things  is  the  very  same  that 
**  your  ancestors  enjoyed,  and  the  same  that  will  en^ 
*'  tertain  your  latest  posterity : 

Non  alium  videre  patresy  aliumve  nepotes 
jispicienLX 

Your  grandsires  saw  no  other  things  of  old» 
Nor  shall  your  grandsons  other  things  behold. 

^*  And  come  the  worst  that  can  come,  the  distribu- 
f^  4ion  and  variety  of  all  the  acts  of  my  comedy  are 

^  Lttcret.  lib.  ill.  ver.  951.  f  Ibid*  lib*  iii.  ven  954,  955. 

t  MaiiUius,  lib*  i.  ver,  521,.  522. 
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performed  in  a  year.  If  jou  liave  attended  to  the 
succession  of  my  four  seasons,  they  comprehend 
(^  the  in&ncy,  youth,  virility,  and  old  age  of  the 
*'  world.  The  year  has  played  its  part,  and  has  no 
^'  new  scene,  but  will  always  be  a  repetition  of  the 
^«  same  thing : 

Versamyr  ibidem,  atque  insamus  usque**  i. «, 

We  yearly  tread  but  one  perpetual  round, 

\Ve  ne'er  strike  out,  but  beat  th^  fonner  ground, 

^tque  in  se  sua  per  vestigia  volmtwr  ann^s,\  u  e. 

And  the  year  rolb  within  itself  again.  > 

•^  I  am  not  determined,"  continues  Nature,  *'  to  cont 
"  tinue  any  new  recreations  for  you  \ 

Nam  till  prceierea  quod  machinery  inveniamque 
Quod  plojcet  nihil  est  I  eadem  sunt  omma  semper^X  Le. 

More  pleasure  than  are  made  I  cannot  ftaipej 
¥oif  to  all  times  all  t|ui)gs  wil|  pe  the  same^ 

f  ^  Make  room  for  others,  as  others  have  done  for  you; 

^^  Equalitsr  is  the  soul  of  equity,  §      Who  can  com- 

>^  plain  of  being  under  the  same  destiny  with  all  his 
fellow-creatures  ?  Besides,  Hve  as  long  as  you  can, 
you  will  thereby  not  at  all  shorten  the  space  of 
time  that  you  are  to  lie  dead  in  the  grave ;  it  is  all 
to  no  purpose :  you  will  be  every  whit  as  long  in 
that  situation  which  you  so  much  dread,  as  if  you 

^  had  died  at  the  breast : 

"Licet  qupt  vis  vivendo  vincere  secla. 
Mors  externa  tamen,  nihilominus  ilia  manebit*^  L  e. 

For  though  thy  life  should  numerous  ages  fill, 
The  state  of  death  will  be  eternal  still. 

« 

Y  And  yet  I  will  place  you  in  such  a  condition  1EIS  you 
^.^  shall  not  be  dissatisfied  with : 


C« 
C4 


In  vera  nescis  nullum  fore  morte  aHum  tc 
Qui  pdssit  vii  us  tibi  te  lugere  peremptum. 
Utansque  jact  ntemj^  u  e. 

*  Lucret  lib.  iii.  yer,  1098.  f  Virg.  Geo.  lib.  ii.  ver.  402. 

X  Lucret.  lib.  iii.  ver.  957»  958.  §  Senec.  epist.  SO. 

It  Lucret  lib.  iii.  yer.  IIOS,  110^.  %  Ibid.  ver.  8M. 
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Whea  dead,  a  living  self  thou  canst  not  haTe, 
Or  tp  lameat  or  trample  nm  thy  grave^ 

"  Nor  shall  you  so  much  as  wish  for  the  life  you  ar^ 
**  so  much  concerned  for : 

AVc  sWi  enim  qwsquam  turn  se  vUamque  reqtdrU, 

Nee  desiderium  noslri  tins  affidt  ullum,*  u  e. 

I/ife,  not  ourselves  we  wish  in  that  estate. 
Nor  once  about  ourselves  delibei^te. 

**  De^tb  is  less  to  be  feared  th^n  nothing,  if  there 
^  was  any  thing  less  than  notliing : 

-— Mz/Z/o  nurrtem  minus  ad  nos  esse  putandimiy 

Si  mifttis  esse  potest  qtiatn  quod  nihil  esse  videnms,f  h  e* 

If  less  than  nothing  all  the  world  can  show. 
Death  would  appear  to  us,  and  would  be  so. 

•*  Neither  can  it  any  way  concern  you,  whether  living 
•*  or  dead  :  Not  living,  because  you  still  exist ;  nor 
^^  dead,  because  you  are  no  more.  Moreover,  no 
^  one  dies  before  his  hour ;  and  the  time  you  leave 
^  behind  was  no  more  yours,  than  that  which  was 
^^  past  and  gone  before  you  was  born ;  nor  does  it 
^*  any  more  concern  you : 

Respice  enim  quam  nil  ad  nos  anteacta  vetustasi 
Teniporis  ceierni  fuerit.X  i«  e- 

Look  back,  and  though  times  past  eternal  wereji 
In  those  before  us  yet  we  had  no  share. 

*'  Let  your  life  end  where,  or  when  it  will,  it  is  all 
**  included  in  eternity.  The  benefit  qf  life  consists 
"  not  in  the  space,  but  the  use  of  it.  Such  a  one 
"  mav  have  lived  a  long  time,  who  yet  may  be  sai^ 
^  to  have  enjoyed  but  a  short  life.  (Grive  attention 
to  time  while  it  is  present  with  you.  It  depends 
upon  your  will,  and  not  upon  the  number  of  years, 
that  you  have  lived  long  enough.  Do  }'ou  think 
*'  never  to  arrive  at  the  place  towards  which  you  are 
^'  continually  going  ? .  And  yet  there  is  no  road  but 

*  Lucret.  ver.  938>  935.        f  Id.  ibid.        t  Id.  ver.  985, 986^ 
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^^  hath  its  end.  And  if  company  will  make  it  more 
*f  pleasant,  does  not  all  the  world  go  the  selfsame 
^^way  as  you  do? 

Omnia  te  vUaperfuncta  sequentur.^i.  e. 

All  the  world  in  death  must  follow  thee* 

^  Does  not  all  the  world  dance  the  same  brawl  that 
^^  ydu  do  ?  Is  there  any  thing  that  does  not  grow  old 
^*  as  well  as  you  i  A  tnousand  men,  a  thousand  ani« 
^^  mals,  and  a  thousand  other  creatures  die  at  the 
^  same  instant  that  you  expire : 

Nam  nox  nulla  diem^  neque  noctem  aurora  secuta  eU^ 
(hue  nan  audierit  mistos  vagitUms  cegris 
Ploratus,  mortis  comites,  et  Juneris  airi.f 

No  night  sucdieeds  the  daf,  nor  morning's  light 
Succeeds  to  drive  away  the  shades  of  night, 
Wherein  there  are  not  heard  the  dismal  groans 
Of  dying  men  mix'd  with  the  wofiil  moans 
Of  living  friends,  as  also  with  the  criesj 
And  dirges  fitting  funeral  obsequies. 

^^  To  what  end  do  you  endeavour  to  avoid  deaths 
**  unless  it  was  possible  for  you  to  evade  it  ?    You 
*^  have  seen  instances  enough  of  those  to  whom  it 
'  ^^  has  been  welcome,  as  it  has  put  an  end  to  their 
**  great  misery.     Have  you  talked  with  any  to  whom 
^^  it  has  therefore  been  unwelcome  ?  It  is  very  foolish 
^^  to  condemn  a  thing  which  you  have  not  experi- 
**  enced,  neither  yourself,  nor  in  the  person  or  any 
*'  otlier.     Why  (says  Nature)  dost  thou  complain  of 
•*  me  and  destiny  ?  Do  we  wrong  thee  ?  Is  it  tor  thee 
^^  to  govern  us,  or  for  us  to  dispose  of  thee  ?  Though 
^  thy  age  may  not  be  accomplished,  yet  thy  life  is. 
^^  A  litue  man  is  as  entirely  a  man  as  a  giant ;  neither 
'^  men  nor  their  lives  are  measured  by  the  yard. 
^^  Chiron  refused  to  be  immortal,  when  he  was  ac-  luMrteiu 
^*  c^uainted  with  the  terms  upon  which  he  was  to  en-  ^  ^^f** 
**  joy  it,  by  his  father  Saturn,  the  very  god  of  time,  u4  wij^* 
f'  and  its  duration.    Do  but  seriously  consider,  how 

f  Luc.et.  lib,  iiL  yer.  981.  t  Ibid.  lib.  n,  yer*  579, 58a 
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'^  much  more  intolerable  and  painfhl  a  life  would  be, 

V.  which  was  to  last  for  ever,  tlian  tliat  which  I  have 

given  thee.    If  death  was  not  to  be  your  lot^  you* 

would  eternally  curse  me  for  having  deprived  you 

^  of  it.     I  have,  it  is  true,  mixed  a  Tittle  bitterness 

with  it,  to  the  end,  that  when  you  have  perceived 

the.  conveniency  of  it,  you  might  not  embrace  it 

^  too  greedily  and  indiscreetly :  and  that  you  might 

^^  be  established  in  this  moderation  which  I  require 

^.of  you,  neither  to  Ay  from  life  nor  death,  I  have 

♦*  tempered  both  witn  bitter  and  sweet.     I  taught 

^*  Thales,  the  chief  of  all  your  sages,  that  either  life 

^  or  death  was  indifferent ;  so  that,  when  one  asked 

^  him,  *  Why  then  did  he  not  die  ?*  he  answered 

*'  very  wisely,  *  beqausie  it  was  a  matter  of  indif^ 

^  ference.*    Water,  earth,  air,  and  fire,  and  the  dther 

members  of  this  my  structure,  are  no  more  the  in« 

struments  of  thy  life  than  of  thy  death,*  Why  art 

^  tliou  afraid  of  thy  last  day,  which  conduces  no 

^  more  to  thy  dissolution  than  any  before  it.     The 

last  step  is  not  the  cause  of  lassitude,  but  only  the 

discovery  of  it.     Every  day  travels  towards  deaths 

thy  l^st  only  arrives  at  it"     Tims  far  the  good 

lesson^i  of  our  mother  Nature. 

Why  death     I  havc  often  considered  with  myself  whence  it 

» 'ifM*  *"  should  proceed,  that,  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  image 

dreadful  in  of  deato,  whcthcr  we  view  it  in  our  own  danger  of 

Satfe*^*tbaD  i*>  ^^  ^^  ''^**^  ^f  others,  is  not  near  so  dreadiul  as  in 
IB  our  own  our  owu  houscs,  ( wliic^  if  it  were  not  fact,  they  would 
^"'**:  \)e  a  pack  of  whining  milk-sops),  and  that  though 
death  has  always  the  same  aspect,  yet  it  meets  with 
piore  courage  in  peasants,  and  men  of  low  rank, 
than  i9  others.  I  really  believe,  that  the  dismal  air 
And  apparatus .  with  which  we  set  it  out,  terrifies  us 
inore  than  the  thing  itself.  A  new  manner  of  life 
quite  contrvy  to  the  former ;  the  cries  of  mothers, 
wives,  and  children ;  the  visits  of  astonished,  afflict- 
ed friends.}  the  attendance  of  pale  and  blubbering; 

•  Seneca,  epi5t.,iao.  . 
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tf  rvants ;  a  dark  room,  vrith  l)iiniitig  wax  tapers  in 
it ;  our  peds  surrounded  with  physicans  and  par- 
sons ;  in  short,  nothing  but  ghastlinesd  and  borrof 
about  usy  make  men  fancy  themselves  already  dead 
and  buried.*  "  Chiklren  ^e  afraid  of  thdr-  very 
^^  friends  when  thj^  see  them  masqued,  and.  so  are 
^  we  ourselves.  The  vizor  must  be  taken  off  as  well 
^^  from  things  as  persons."  -When  that  is  removed, 
we  shall  find  nothing  underneath  but  the  very  same 
death  which  a  footman  or  a  chambermaid  suflfered 
the  other  day  without  any  fear.  Happy  therefore  is 
that  death  which  does  not  give  time  to  make  such  a. 
pompous  apparatus. 


CHAPTER  XX, 


Of  the  Power  of  Imagination. 

JbORTIS  imaginat  10  genera t  casuvi;  a  strong  ima-^ortberf- 
gination  begets  accidents,  sap  the  schoolmen.     I  am  f|^j^, 
one  of  those  who  are  sensible  of  the  very  great  tion- 
power  of  imagination.      Every  one  is  jostled,  and 
some  are  overthrown  by  it.     Its  impression  pierces 
me,  and  for  want  of  strength  to  resist  it,  I  have  n^ 
recourse  to  art  to  escape  it.     The  company  of  those 
that  are  healthy  and  cheerful  is  all  that  I  wish  for. 
The  very  sight  of  another  person's  anguish  gives  me 
sensible  uneasiness,  and  I  often  sympathise  with  a 
third  person.     A  perpetual  cough  in  another,  tickles 
my  lungs  and  throat.     I  more  unwillingly  visit  the 
sick,  to  whom  I  am  in  duty  bound,  than  those  for 
whom  I  have  less  concern  and  regard.     I  contract 
the  disease  which  engrosses  my  attention ;  nor  do  I 
at  all  wtonder  that  fancy  should  occasion  fevers,  and 
sometimes  death,  to  those  who  give  way  to  its  ex-  ^ 
travagancies.    Simon  Thomas*  was  a  great  physician 

9 

t 

*  Senect,  epist.  24*. 
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of  his  time :  I  remember,  that  meeting  me  one  day 
at  Thoulouse,  at  the  house  of  a  rich  wd  man,  who 
was  troubled  with  bad  lungs,  and  consulting  him 
about  the  cure,  he  told  his  patient^  that  one  thing 
would  conduce  to  it,  namely,  to  give  me  some  cause 
to  be  fond  of  his  company ;  and  that  by  fixing  his 
eyes  on  the  freshness  of  my  complexion,  and  his  ima^ 
gination  upon  the  abundant  sprightliness  and  vigouf 
of  my  youth,  and  possessing  all  his  senses  with  that 
florid  state  of  body  which  I  then  enjoyed,  his  con^- 
stitution  might  be  the  better  for  it ;  but  he  forgot  to 
aay  that  I  might  happen  to  be  the  worse  lor  it» 
Gallus  Vibius  so  long  cudgelled  his  brains*  to  find 
out  the  essence  of  madness,  that  his  judgment  be- 
came affected.  Some  there  are,  who,  through  fear^ 
save  the  hangman  a  labour ;  and  there  was  a  man, 
whose  eyes  being  unbound  to  have  his  pardon  read 
to  him,  was  found  dead  upon  the  scaffold,  through  the 
mere  force  of  his  imagination.  We  start,  tremble, 
turn  pale,  and  blush  by  the  shocks  of  bur  imagina- 
tion ;  and  when  covered  over  head  and  ears  in  bed, 
feel  our  bodies  agitated  with  its  power  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  some  have  thereby  expired.  So  warm  is 
the  imagination  of  youth,  even  when  fast  asleep,  as 
to  satis^  their  amorous  desires  in  a  dream  ;  which 
Lucretius  expresses  a  little  too  nakedly  in  the  follow* 
ing  distich,  viz. 

Ut  quasi  transactis  siPpe  omnibus  relua,  profundeni 
Fluminis  mgentes  ftuctus  vestenique  cruenient.*  i.  e. 

Who  love  enjoys  in  sleep,  his  inflam'd  mind 
Lays  his  love's  tribute  where  'twas  not  designed. 

*  Seneca,  the  rhetoriciao,  from  whom  Montaigne  mutt  hav6 
taken  this  story,  does  not  say  that  Gallus  Vibius  lost  his  reason  bj 
endeavouring  to  comprehend  the  essence  of  nuuhiess,  but  by  too 
studious  an  application  to  imitate  its  motions.    As  this  Gallus  was  a  | 

rhetorician  by  profession,  he  imagined  that  the  transports  of  madness  ' 

represented  livelily  in  dialogue,  would  charm  his  aadience,  and  took 
so  much  pains  to  play  the  madman  in  jest,  that  he  became  so  in 
earnest.  He  is  the  only  man  I  ever  knew,  says  Seneca,  that  be> 
came  niad,  not  by  accident,  but  by  an  act  of  judgment.  Contro* 
vers.  9,  lib«  ii.  t  LucreU  libw  buret.  1029,  lOSO^ 
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Although  it  be  no  aew  thing  to  see  horns  grafted 
in  the  morning  on  the  head  of  a  person  that  had 
none  when  he  went  to  bed,  yet  memorable  is  what 
befel  Cyppus,  a  noble  Roman,  who^  having  one  day 
been  witn  great  delight  a  spectator  of  a  bull-fight,  and 
having  all  night  long  dreamed  that  he  had  horns  on 
liis  head,  his  forehead  produced  them  in  reality  next 
morning  by  the  force  of  imagination.*  It  was  down** 
n^ht  passion  that  made  Croesus's  son  speak,  who  was 
born  dumb.t  Antiochus  caught  a  fever  by  being 
too  de^ly  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  Stratonice. 
Pliny  says,  in  his  Natural  History,  lib.  vii.  cap.  4,iVitary 
that  he  saw  Lucius  Crossicius,  who  from  a  woman  was  ^Jl^ 
turned  into  a  man  upon  her  very  wedding  day.  Pon-  in  ~ 
tanus  and  others  relate  the  like  metamorphoses  that 
have  happened  in  these  latter  ages  in  Italy.  And 
through  the  vehement  desire  of  him  and  his  mother, 

Fbtd  puer  solvit ^  quca  foemina  voveraty  Iphis.X  i-  ^* 

Iphis,  a  boy,  the  vow  defray'd 
That  he  had  promised  when  a  maid. 

I  myself,  as  I  passed  through  Vitry  le  Fran9ois,  a 
town  in  Champagne,  saw  a  man,  whom  the  bishop 
of  Soissons  confirmed  by  the  name  of  German,^  whom 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  had  known  and  seen 
to  be  a  girl  by  the  name  of  Mary  to  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-two. When  I  saw  him  he  had  a  very  bushy  beaid, 
was  old,  and  not  married.  He  told  us,  that  by 
straining  himself  in  a  leap,  his  virile  member  came 
out ;  and  the  young  women  of  the  place  have  a  song  ' 
.to  this  day,  wnerein  they  caution  one  another  not  to 

*  Fliny  puts  thig  story  in  the  same  class  as  that  of  Actson^  and 
.ioppoBes  both  to  be  fabulous.    Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xi.  cap.  45.    Videriu^ 
■  Msxiinus  gives  this  Cjrppus  the  title  of  praetor,  and  says,  that  as  he 
-  departed  xtam  Rome,  in  the  habit  of  a  general,  and  the  accident  ' 
•  which  Montaigne  speaks  of  here  happening  to  him,,  the  dlvineA  de- 
clared, that  Cyppus  would  be  a  king  if  he  returned  to  Rome;  where- 
upon he  Toluntarilr  condemned  himself  to  perpetual  exile,  in  orde^ 
to  prevent  it.    Valer.  Max.  lib.  v.  cap.  6. 
f  Herodotus,  ]ib.  i.  pag.  39. 
X  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  ix.  fab.  12,  ver,  129. 


take  too  large  stride^,  for  fear  of  being  turned  into 

men,  as  Mary  German  was.     It  is  no  such  wondei* 

if  this  should  often  happen ;  for  if  imagination  has 

any  piower  in  such  things,  it  is  so  continuaUy,  And  so 

vigorously  attached  to  this  subject,  that,  to  the  end 

it  may  not  so  often  relapse  into  the  same  thought  and 

eagerness  of  desire,  it  were  better  to  incorporate 

this  virile  part  into  the  girls*  once  for  all.    ' 

Theitraoge     Some  attribute  the  scars  of  king  Dag6bert  and  St* 

fala^^^   Francis  to  the  fof  ce  of  imagination.     It  is  said,  that 

^•'»*        bodies  are  sometimei^  removed  by  it  out  of  their 

places.     Gelsus  tells  us  of  a  priest,  whose  soul  wats 

m  such  an  ecstatic  rapture,  tnat  the  body  remained 

for  a  long  time  without  sens6  aiid  respiration.     St. 

Austin  mentions  another,  who,  if  he  did  but  heai* 

any  lamentable  or  doleful  cries,  would  fall  suddenly 

into  a  swoon,  and  so  profound  a  lethargy,  that  k 

was  to  no  purpose  to  bawl  in  his  ears,  shake,  pinch^ 

or  scorch  him,  till  he  came  to  himself;  then  he  said, 

he  had  heard  voices,  as  it  were  afar  off,  and  felt  when 

they  scorched  and  pinched  him :  and  that  this  was 

not  a  dissembled  obstinacy  in  defiance  of  his  sense  of 

feeling,  was  plain,  because  he  had  all  the  while  neif^ 

ther  pulse  nor  breathing. 

wfcy  mdb       It  is  vcry  probable,   that  the  credit  of  visionsr, 

cf^n^o    enchantments,   and  such  extraordinary  effects,   is 

Dillons,     principally  derived  from  the  power  of  imagination^ 

■ufntsr&c.  which  makes  the  greatest  impression  upon  the  more 

Credulous  minds  of  the  vulgar,  who  are  very  apt  to 

believe  they  see  what  they  do  not. 

^»«  I  am  also  in  some  doubt  whether  those  pleasaiti 

p^r'm^    ligatures  with  which  this  age  of  ours  is  so  hampered^ 

Jjf^jlj-^  that  sc^ce  atiy  thing  else  is  talked  of,  are  not  the 

M^Oon,    voluntary  impressions  of  apprehension  and  fear.    "Fcft 

I  know  by  experience,  that  a  certain  man,  whom  J 

can  answer  for  as  well  as  for  myself,  and  one  who 

*  A  false  and  extravagant  thought  this.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
that  Montaigne  came  to  be  possessed  with  it,  for  who  does  ikot  areutt 
sometimes  when  he  is  awake ;  but  what  i  wonder  at  iS|  bow  he  oeukl 
determine  to  make  use  of  it. 
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can  by  no  metes  be  saspected  of  impbtencj,  and  as 
little  of  being  under  a  spell^  ivho  naving  heard  a 
companion  of  his  teU  a  story  of  aii  extraordinary 
disdbilitr  diat  seixed  him  at  a  very  unseasonable  time^ 
being  anierwards  in  the  like  engagement,  the  horror 
of  the  relation  so  roughly  shocked  his  imagination 
ail  on  asudden,  that  he  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the 
other  had  done ;  and  for  that  time  forward  was  sub-* 
ject  to  r^pse  into  tt^  the  rememlM-ance  of  his  dis« 
aster  curbing  and  tyrannising  over  him.    He  found 
some  remedy  however  for  this  idle  &ncy  by  another, 
namely^  by  his  own  frank  confession,  and  previous 
dedaration  of  his  infirmity  to  the  pciirty  with  whom 
he  was  to  do,  whereby  the  contention  of  his  soul 
was  JB  some  sort  appeased ;  because  knowing  thai 
now  nothing  better  was  expected  from  him,  his  oUi^ 
gation  was  the  less>  and  he  suffered  the  less  by  it, 
when  he  was  free  at  his  choice  (his  thought  being 
disentangled  and  at  liberty,  atid  his  body  in  its  proper 
state)  he  caused  the  part  to  be  handled,  and  was 
perfectly  cured:    After  a  man  has  once  given  proolf 
of  his  capacity,  he  is  never  after  in  danger  of  hon- 
performance,  unless  upon  the  account  of  real  weak«. 
nessi    Neither  is  this  disaster  to  be  feared,  but  in 
adventures  where  the  sOul  is  extended  beyond  mea^ 
sure  wjth  desire  and  respect,  and  especially  where' 
opportunities  call  out  that  are  urgent  and  unforeseen. . 
There  is  no  way  of  recovery  from  this  trouble ;  and 
vet  I  have  known  some  who  have  found  their  account 
by  commg,  aft^  being  half-sated  elsewhere,  pur* 
posely  to  cool  the  heat  of  their  fury;  and  some  who 
through  age  find  themselves  impotent  by  being  less 
able.    And  I  knew  another  whd  was  made  easy,  by 
being  assured  that  a  friend  of  bis  had  a  counter-bat* 
tery  of  certain  charms  to  preserve  him.    The  story 
is  worth  telling.         ^ 

A  eonnt  of  a  great  family,  with  whom  I  was  very  a  piemaiu 
intimate,  being  married  to  a  fair  lady,  who  had  been  ^h^^iS' 
courted  by  one  of  the  guests  at  her  wedding;  aU  his  evuin  the 
fHends,  especially  an  old  hidy,  his  kinswoman,  who  !1^^  '"^' 

VOL.  I.  H 
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had  the  direction  of  the  marriage-feast,  and  at  wfaostf 
hoii^e  it  was  kept,  were  ia  great  fear  that  there  would 
foe  some  sorcery  in  the  ca^e^  and  she  communicated 
)ier  apprehension  to  me.  I  desired  her  to  rely  upon 
my  care*  I  had,  by  chance,  in  my  possession  a  small 
plate  of  goldy. whereon  was  engraved  some  of  the 
celestial  signs,  which  was^  good  to  prevent  the  hrain« 
pan  from  being  soorched  ^  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
to  remove,  the  head-ach,  if  it  was  appUed  exaedv-to 
the  suture  of  the  skull;  and  in  order  to  keep  it  mrm, 
^  ribbon  was  tacked  to  it^  so  as  to  be  tied  under  the 
f^hiii;  a  piece  of  quackery,  cousin-german  to.  what 
we  are  now  speaking  of.  I  had  this  singular  present 
from  James  Pellatier,  who  lived  with  me,  and  .baring 
a  mind  to  make  an  experiment  with  it,  I  told  the 
count  that  he  might  possibly  have  the  same  trick  put 
ypon  him  as  had  been  played  with  some  other  bnde- 
grooms,  some  persons  being  in  the  house  who  cer- 
tainly intended  to  do  him  such  an  ill  office;  but  I 
advised  him  to  go  boldly  to  bed,  when  I  would  do 
him  the  office  of  a  friend.;  and,  if  need  required^ 
would  not  spare  to  work  a  miracle , that  waa  in  my 
power,  provided  he  would  assure  nte  upon  his  honour 
to  keep  it  an  entire  secret*  All  that  he  had  to  do 
was  in  the  night,  when  they  came  to  bring  him  hia 
caudle,  if  matters  had  not  gone  well  with  him^  to 
give  me  a  sign.  His  ears  had  been  so  dinned,  and 
his  mind  so  prepossessed,  that  he  found  his  imagi- 
nation reallv  disturbed,  and  therefore,  at  the.  time 
agreed  on,  he  gave  me  the  sign.  I  then  whispered 
him^  that  he  should  get  out  of  bed,  under  pretence 
of  putting  us  out  of  the  chamber,  .and  that  taking 
off  my  night-gown,  as  it  were  in  a  frolic  (we  being 
much  of  a  size),  should  ppt  it  on  himself,nand  keep 
H  on  till  he  hdd  done  wh^t  I.  ordered  Inm;  which' 
was,  that  when  we  were  gone  out  of  the  room,  he. 
should  retire  to  make  water;  repeat  certain  words 
three  times,  and  make  certain  motions;  that^  eachi 
time  he  should  tie  the  ribband  I  put  into  hia  hands* 
about  his  waistf,  and  place  the  npiedal  that  was  ap- 


pendant  to  it  (the  ^gures  in  such  a  position)  very 
carefully  upon  his  kidneys;  which  being  done,  ana 
having,  at  the  last  of  the  three  timfes,  so  well  fastened 
the  ribband,  that  it  could  neither  unloose,  nor  slip 
from  its  place,  he  might  securely  renew  his  attack, 
not  forgetting  to  spread  my  night-gown  on  his  bed  in 
sueh  6  manner  that  it  might  cover  them  both.  Jil^ 
these  tricks  the  eflect  chiefly  consists,  our  fancy  be-^ 
mg  seduced  to  think  that  such  strange  formdities^ 
must  proceed  from  some  occult  scicince^  Hieir  itis* 
sigtiificancy  really  gives  them  weight  and  reverence.  * 
Upon  the  whole,  it  was  ceftain  that  my  characters  . 
were  more  vetiei'eali  than  solar,  and  cdnsist^  more 
hi  action  than  prohibition*     It  was  indeed  a  sudderi  . 

whim,  mixed  with  a  litde  curiosity,  tiittt  prompted 
me  to  do  a  thing  to  which  I  have  by  n&tUre  dn  aver* 
sion ;-  for  I  am  an  enemy  to  all  subtle  and  sham  per- 
formances, and  wash  my  hands  of  all  finesse,  whether 
it  be  for  pl^asui'e  or  profit;  for  if  the  action  be  not 
ridous,  the  manner  of^it  is.  Amasis,  king  of  £gypt, 
married  Laodicea^  a  very  beautiful  Gfeek  virgin; 
and  though  he  was  a  man  of  approved  gallantry  to 
all  others,  yet  he  could  by  no  means^  enjoy  her,  so 
that  he  threatened  to  kill  her,  on  a  suspicion  that  she 
was  a  witch.  As  it  is  usual  with  fancy,  it  put  him 
upon  devotion,  and  having  made  his  vows  atid  pro- 
mises to  Venus,*  he  found  his  strength  divinely 
repaired  the  veily  fh^t  night  afler  his  oblations  and 
sacrifices.  Now,  in  plain  truth,  women  are  to  blame 
for  putting  on  those  disdainful,  ooy,  and  angry  coun- 
tenances, which  extinguishes  the  vigour  of  the  men, 
as  it  kindles  their  desire.  It  was  a  saying  of  th6 
dau^hter«in-law  of  P^hagoras,t  that  "  the  woman 
^^  who  goes  to  bed  with  a  man,  must  put  off  her  mo^ 
^*  desty  with  her  petticoat,  and  with  the  same  put  it 

*  Hero^otuSy  lib.  iL  t).  ISO,  says,  that  it  was  not  Amasisy  biit 
Laodiceay  oi"  Ladice,  who  faithfully  performed  a  vow  she  had  madl^ 
to  Venusy  by  erecting  a  statue  tb  her,  whichy  said  he,  was  still  standr 
iiig  in  my  time. 

t  I>iog.  Laert.  in  the  Lift  of  PythagoraSi  lib.  riii;  segm;  43i 

H  3 
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**  on  again."*    The  assailant  being  disturbed  in  mind 
with  a  variety  of  alarms  is  easily  dispirited  j  and  who- 
ever has  been  once  thus  mortmed  by  the  mere  force 
of  imagii^ation  (a  mortification  which  it  never  gives 
but  at  the  first  congress,  because  that  is  the  most; 
ardent  and  eager,  and  because  ^so,  at  this  first  trial, 
a  man  is  most  timorous  of  miaoarrying),  whoever,  I 
say,  has  made  a  bad  beginning,  he  becomes  angiv 
^nd  peevish  at  the  accident,  which  ^iU  be  apt  to  sticlk 
to  him  upon  future  occasions. 
HownaN      As  for  married  men,  whose  time  is  all  their  own, 
ongb"  to    they  ought  neither  to  be  too  hasty,  nor  so  much  a3 
^u^ '"  to  attempt  the  feat,  if  they  are  not  prraared.     And 
wJdJ*"^^'   it  were  better  to  fail  in.  the  deconun  ca  handselling 
the  nuptial  sheets,  when  a  man  is  fyll  of  agitation 
.   and  trembling,  and  to  wait  another  opportunity,  at 
a  more  private  and  tranquil  juncture,  than  to  make 
himself  perpetually  miserable,  by  being  confounded 
^   spd  enraged  for  being  ba£9ed  at  the ,  first  attack. 
'Till  possession  be  tak<en,  a  man,  subject  to  this  in- 
f^mity,  should  leisurely,  and  by  degrees,  make  se- 
veral slight  trials  and  oners,  without  provoking  him-, 
self,  and  striving  against  the  grain,  in  order  to, be, 
fiilly  epnvinced  in  his  own  mind  of  his  ability.     Such, 
as  know  their  members  to  be  naturaUy  obedient  to 
their  desires,  need  only  be  careful  to  counterplot, 
their  fancy. 
If  one        .  The  indocile  liberty  of  this  member  is  sufficiently 
ditSlbwiV"  remarkable,  by  its  importunate  demand  when  we  h*ve . 
ent,  othen  nothing  foF  it'to  do,  and  by  so  imperiously  disputing . 
are  the     ^^^  authority  with  our  will,  and  with  so  niuch  pride 
and  obstinacy  denjdng  all  solicitations,  both  manual . 
and  mental.    And  yet  though  its  rebellion  is  so  in- 
solent as  to  give  sufficient  proof  to  condemn  it,  if  I 
were  feed  to  plead  its  cause,  I  should  perhaps  bring 

.  *  Montaigne  here  mentions  Theano,  the  famous  Pythagorean 
womani  who  was  the  wife,  and  not  the  daughter-in-law  of  ]^ha-  . 
gora9.-   SeeDioffenes  Laertius  in  the  Life  df  Pythagoras,  lib;^yiii. 
segm.  42.    It  is  M.  Menage  whtf  has  taken  notice  of  this  small  mis* 
take  of  Montaigne.    Diogenes  Laertius,  torn.  xxxt.  p«  500,  coL  2L 
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its  fellow-members  into  a  suspicion  of  contriving  this 
mischief  against  it  underhand,  out  of  pure  envy  at 
the  importance  and  ravishing  delight  peculiar  to  its 
employment,  and  of  arming  mankind  against  it  by 
malevolently  charging  it  alone  with  their  common 
offence.    For  I  leave  it  to  be  considered,  whether 
there  is  any  one  part  of  our  bodies  which  does  not 
often  refuse  to  operate  as  we  would  have  it,  and  often 
exercise  its  function  in  opposition  to  the  will.    They 
have  every  one  of  them  proper  passions  of  their  own 
that  awake  or  stupify  them  without  our  leave.     Ho# 
often  do  the  involuntary  irtotions  <rf  the  countenance 
discover  our  secret  thoughts,  and  betray  us  to  by- 
standers ?  The  same  cause  that  animates  this  mem- 
ber, does  also,  without  our  perceiving  it,  animate  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  pulse,  the  very  sight  of  an  agree- 
able object  imperceptibly  inflaming  us  with  a  feverish 
disorder.    Is  it  those  veins  and  muscles  only  that 
swell  and  flag  without  the  approbation,  not  only  of 
our  will,  but  of  our  opinion  r  We  do  not  command 
our  hairs  to  stand  on  end,  nor  our  flesh  to  tremble, 
with  desire  or  fear.    The  hand  often  conveys  itself 
to  parts  which  we  do  not  direct  it.    The  tongue  faU* 
ters,  and  the  voice  is  sometimes  interrupted  when  we  , 
cannot  help  it.    When  we  have  nothing  to  eat,  and 
would  willingly  allay  the  appetite  both  of  eating  and 
drinking,  it  nevertheless  provokes  the  parts  that  are 
susceptible  of  it,  and  abandons  us  in  like  manner, 
and  as  unseasonably,  as  the  other  appetite  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.    The  vessels  that  serve  to 
discharge  tbe  belly  have  their  proper  dilatations  and 
compressions  without  and  beyond  our  direction,,  as 
well  as  those  which  are  destined  for  evacuating  the 
reins.     And  that  which,  for  justifying  the  preroga- 
tive of  our  will,  is  urged  by  St.  Augustin,  viz.  That 
he  had  seen  a  man  who*  could  command  bis  back- 

♦  Some,  without  any  shames  utter  such  a  variety  of  sounds  from 

'  their  fundaments  at  their  will,  as  if  they  seemed  to  sine  from  that 

part.    Aug.  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  24^    To  which  Vives  adds, 

Dy  way  of  commentary,  *  Such  was,  in  our  time,  a  certain  German  in 
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Side  to  discharge  as  many  ^ts  ag  he  pleased,  and 
which  -Vives  ulustrated  by  another  example  in  his 
time,  of  one  that  could  let  them  off  in  tune,  does 
not  suppose  that  part  to  be  any  more  obedient  than 
the  others ;  for  is  any  thing  commonly  more  noisy  or 
indiscreet  ?  To  which  let  me  add,  that  I  myself  knew 
one  so  turbulent  and  refractory  that  way,  that  for 
forty  years  together  made  his  master-vent  with  onQ 
continued  explosion  without  intermission.  I  could 
^eartiiy  yrish,  that  I  oi^ly  knew  by  reading,  how  oft 
a  man's  belly,  by  the  si^othering  of  one  single  f-Hf 
has  brought  him  tp  the  very  door  of  a  tormenting 
death ;  and  that  the  emperor,*  who  gave  liberty  to  f— t 
^ny  wher?,  had  at  the  sj^me  time  givei^  us  the  power 
of  doing  it,  Put  v^s  to  our  will,  for  the  sak;e  of  whose 
prerogatives  we  prefer  this  accusation^  with  how 
pfiuch  greater  probability  might  we  not  reproach  it 
with  rebellion  and  sedition,  by  its  irregularity  and, 
disobedience  ?  Does  it  always  operate  as  we  woukl 
have  it  ?  Does  it  not  often  will  what  we  forbid  it  to. 
will,  and  to  our  manifest  damage  ?  Does  it  suffer^ 
itself,  more  th^n  ^ny  of  the  other  faculties,  to  bC; 
directed  by  the  results  of  qur  reason  ?  To  conclude, 
I  should  move,  in  the  behalf  of  the  gentleman,  my 
client,  th^t  it  might  be  considered,  that  though  in. 
this  circumstance  his  cause  is  inseparably  and  indi$«~ 
tinctly  conjoined  with  an  accomplice,  yet  he  only  is . 
called  in  question,  and  that  by  arguments  and  ac- 
cusatiions  that  cannot  be  charged  upon  his  said  ac- 
complice, who  sometimes  invites  at  a  wTong  season, 
and  never  refuses,  and  who  allures  tacitly  and  clan-i . 
destineiy.  Therefore  is  the  malice  and  injustice  of, 
his  accusers  manifestly  apparent.  But  be  that  as  it 
will,  let  the  advocates  and  judges  pass  sentence  as 
they .  please,  nature  wiU  have  its  course,  and  sha 

^  the  retinue  oF  Maximilian  the  emperor,  and  his  son  Philip ;  nor  was 
f  fhere  any  tune  which  be  could  not  imitate  with  his  immodest  f— 1&* 
*  Claudius,  th^  UMi  Roman  emperor.  But  Suetonius  only  relates,, 
that  it  was  said  the  emperor  Claudius  had  a  design  to  authorise  this 
freedom  any  where,  even  at  fca.<ts.    See  the  Life  of  Claudius,  cap.  32, 
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^oold  liave  d<me  no  more  than  justice,  if  she  hoad 
endowed  this  member  with  some  special  privilegef,  as 
the  author  of  the  only  immortal  work  of  mortals ; 
the  divine  work,  according  to  Socrates,  and  love,  the 
desire  of  immortality,  and  the  immortal  daemon 
himself.  •         '• 

Some  one,  perhaps,  by  such  an  effect  of  imaginar  cvM^aoB 
tion,  leaves  the  king's-evil  behind  him,  which  hisl^^S^K 
companion  carries  back  into  Spain.    This  is  the  rea^  tri^to  «• 
Mn  why  in  such  cases  it  is  usual  to  require  the  milidj^^^ 
40  be  prepared  for  the  thing  which  is  to  be  under> 
taken.     Why  do  the  physicians  practise  beforehand 
upon  the  credulity  of  their  patient  with  so  many  falsfe 
promises  of  his  cure,  unless  it  were  that  the  force  off 
imagination  might  be  a  salvo  for  the  imposture  of 
'their  apoacems  ?   They  know  that  a  great  master  of 
their  ntcidty  has  left  it  under  his  hand,  that  there 
are  some  men  on  whom  the  very  sight  of  a  medicine 
has  operated.     What  has  put  this  whimsical  conceit 
into  my  head,  is  the  remembrance  of  a  story  that  was 
told  me  by  a  domestic  of  my  late  Other's  apothecary, 
•an  honest  Swiss,  whose  countrymen  are  not  given  to 
vanity  nor  lying,  viz.  That  he  had  known  a  merchant 
at  Thoulouse,  who^  being  a  valetudinarian,  and  ai& 
dieted  with  the  stone,  had  frequent  occasion  to  take, 
clysters,  of  which  he .  caused  several  sorts  to  be  pre- 
scribed to  him  by  the  physicians,  according  to  the  . 
accidents  of  the  disease,  and  they  being  brought  to 
him  with  all  the  usual  forms,  he  often  felt  with  his  . 
£nger  whedier  they  were  not  too  hot.    Being  laid 
down. on  his. bed,  the  S3rringe  put  up,  and  all  the  ap- 
paratus performed,  except  ii^ection,  the  apothecary 
-being  retired,  and  the  patient  treated  in  all  respects  as 
if  he  had  received  a  clyster,  he  found  the  same  efiedt 
.  that  those  do  to  whom  it  has  been  actually  adminis- 
tered*     If  at  any  time  the  physician  did  ndt'tbiiik 
the  iteration  sumcient,  he  gave  him  two  or  three 
moTp  after  the  same  manner.    The  Swiss  moreover 
swore  to  me^  that,  to.  save  charges  (for  he  paid  as. if 


he  h(td  really  taken  the  clysters)  the  p^eiit'^  wife 
having  sometimes  made  trial  of  warm  water  only^ 
the  ^ifect  discovered  the  cheat,  i^nd  finding  these 
would  do  no  good^  he  was  fain  to  return  to  the  old 

way* ^ 

A  duten;*      A  woman  fancying  she  had  swallowed  a  pin  in  i^ 

Sw^tSTby  pi^c®  ^f  t>read,  crjed  out,  sadly  <oinplaiiung  of  w 

«rt«e       iQtoJierable  pain  iji  her  throat,  wh^re  she  thought  she 

X^^t^  felt  it  stick.  But  *n  ingenious  fellow  who  was  brought. 

<^o       llbQ  h^r,  Ending  np  outward  tumour,  nor  alterations 

*     imd  guessing  ^at  it  was  only  a  coneeit  she  had  taken 

at  some  crust  of  bre^  that  had  pricked  her  as  it  went 

4own,  gave  her  a  vomit,  and  probably  dropped  it 

crooked  pin  into  the  bason,  which  the  woman  ima^ 

gining  she  had  voided,  presently  found  herself  eased 

of  her  pain.    I  myseu   knew  a  gentleman,  wha 

having  made  an  entertainment  at.  his  own  house  Sx 

some  companys  gave  out,  three  or  four,  days  after  it, 

by  way  of  jest  oiuy  (for  there  was  no  such  thing)  that 

l^e  had  made  them  eat  a  baked  cat ;  at  which  a  young 

lady  that  was  one  of  the  guests  took  such  an  aba- 

mipalple  disgust,  that  she  was  seized  with  a  violent 

fiickness  at  her  rtoma.ch,  and  a  fever,  to  $uch  a. 

^a(t  there  was  no  possiblity  of  saving  her. 

The  bniu      Xh^t  other  animals  ftre  ^ibiect  to  the  power  of 

Sec^^i^lagi^at^on  as  well  as  man,  ^as  been  seen  in  some 

the  power  4og^,  which  havc  died  of  gjrief  for  the  lo8>  of  their 

SatiJ!^'  masters.    We  observe  them  a^l^tobaik  and  tremble 

ofTt  ''"^**  ^^  *^^'^  sleep,  as  horses  wiU  ne^h  and  kick  in  theurs^. 

^eb^y  of  But  ail  this  may  be  as^qribed  to  the  close  connection 

wiother.    |;>Qtwi^t  the  body  and  soul,  mutually  imp^rtii^  what 

they  feel  to  each  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  imagin^tioii  operates  sorae- 
times^  not  upon  its  own  body  only,  but  upon  the 
body  of  another,  just  in  the  same  manner  ais.  an  iur. 
jecte^  body  qopi^municates  its  distemper  to  its  nei^. 
bour,  as  we  perceive  in  the  plague,  small*pox,  and 
sore  eyes,  which  ajtc  conveyed  ^rom,  one  body  to^ 
another:  •    •      -        .  , 
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Dmm  speeiiM  fKuUkesoi,  UdmUwr  tf  ipsi : 
MaUaque  corporilms  iransUione  noeenCAi.  e. 

Viewing  sore  ey^  eyes  to  be  sore  ase  biaugkty 
4iid  many  ills  are  by  uansitioa  caugbt. 

fie  the  imaginatioil,  being  vehemently  agitated,  emits 
ideas  capable  of  hurting  another  object.  We  read  ih 
^imcieUt  nistory ,  of  certain  women  in  Scythia,  who,  be* 
Ing  animated  and  enraged  against  any  one,  killed  them 
only  with  their  looks*  Turtles  ana  ostriches  hatch 
theu*  eggs  with  only  looking  at  them ;  which  shows 
that  their  eyes  ha(ye  a  certain  power  to  dart.  And  the 
0yes  of  sorcerers  are  said  to  be  malignant  and  hurtful; 

NesciQ  quis  teneras  ocubts  mihifasdiuit  agnos.\  i.  e. 

Wh^t  eye  it  is  I  do  not  know. 
My  tender  lambs  bewitches  90« 

MagidatQS  are  but  bad  vouchers  for  me ;  yet  we  iv  inagi. 
fsnA  by  experiencey  that  women  imprint  the  marks  ^^^^^ 
of  thdr  fancy  on  the  infants  they  bear  in  their  wombs,  wicii  dnid. 
Witness  her  that  was  brouffht  to  bed  of  a  negro,  and 
tiie  girl  that  was  brought  mm  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pisa,  and  presented  to  Charies,  king  of  Bohemia, 
and  emperw,  all  over  rough  and  hairy,  whom  her 
mother  is  said  to  have  conceived  when  she  was  look- 
ing at  an  imi^  of  St*  John  the  Baptist,  that  hiuig 
ioiy  her  bed-side. 

It  is  the  same  with  animals ;  witness  Jacob's  sheep.  The  power 
and  the  partridges  and  hares,  which  turn  out  white  ^l^^^ 
upon  the  snowy  mountaiiMs.    There  was  at  my  house,  mab. 
a  tittle  while  ago,  a  cat  watching  a  bard  that  was  at 
file  top  of  a  tree,  and  after  having  fixed  their  eyes 
stedfiistly  upon  one  another  for  some  time,  the  bird 
dropped  down  dead,  as  it  were,  into  the  cat's  claws ; 
either  bemg  intoxicated  by  its  own  imagination,  or 
aUured  fay  some  attractive  power  in  puss.    Tliey 
who  are  rond  of  hawking,  must  no  doubt  have  heard 
the  story  of  the  fidconer,  who,  having  steadily  fixed 

*  Ovid,  de  Remedio  Amoris,  lib.  iL  ver.  SdO. 
t  VirgiL  Ecksoe  iiL  ver.  183. 
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his  eye  upon  a  kite  in  the  air,  kid  a  wager  that  he 
would  bring  her  down  by  the  mere  power  of  his 
sight ;  and  it  was  said  he  did  to.  As  for  the  tales  I 
borrow,  I  charge  them  upon  the  consciences  of  those 
from  whom  I  have  them.  The  arguments  ar6  my 
own,  and  founded  upon  the  {NTOof  of  reason*  npt  o£ 
experience,  to  which  every  one  is.  at  the  liberty  of 
adding  his  own  examples :  and  he  that  has  none  to 
offer,  let  him. believe,  nevertheless,  that  here  are 
enough,  considering  the  number. and  variety  of  acr 
cidents.  .  If  I  have  not  made  a  just  application  of 
them,  let  any  body  else  make  a  better.  Also  in.th^ 
subjects  whereon  I  treat  of  our  manners  and  motives^ 
the  testimonies  which  I  produce,  how  fabulous  soever, 
provided  they  are  not  impossible,  serve  as  well  as  the 
true  ones.  Whether  they  happened  or  not,  at  Rome  or 
at  Baris,  to  John  or  to  Peter,  it  is  still  a  turn  <^the 
human  capacity^  of  which  I  have  made  good  use  by 
this  recital.  I  see  it,  and  benefit  by  it,  as  much  in 
the  shadow  as  in  the  substance ;  and  of  the  various 
passages  I  meet  with  in  history,  I  select  that  for  my 
purpose  which  is  the  most  rare  and  remarkable* 
There  are  some  authors,  whose  aim  it.  is  to  giv^  aa 
•account  of  things  that  have  really  happened ;  rnine^ 
if  I  can  attain  to  it,  should  be  torepresent  what  may 
possibly  happen.  There  is  a  just  liberty  allowed  m 
the  schools,  of  supposing  similes  when  theyhav^  none 
at  hand.  I  do  not,  however,  make  any  use  of  that 
liberty  ;  and  as  to  that  affair  in  superstitious  religion^ 
I  surpass  all  historical  authority, ,.  in  the  instances 
which  I  here  mention  of  what  I  have  heard,  read, 
done,  or  said.  I  have  laid  myself  under  a  prohibi- 
tion to  presume  to  alter  the  slightest  and  niost  trifling 
circumstances.  My  conscience  does  not  ^sify  one 
tittle ;  what  my  ignorance  may  do,  I  cannot  say* 
jfJ^,{J^J*  This  it  is  that  makes  me  sometimes  ponder  with 
Mil  wiui  a  myself^  whether  it  can  be  .consistent -with  a  divine 
pb^^and  a^^^  ^  philosophcr,  and  men  of  such  delicate  con- 
y^  sciences,  and  exquisite  wisdom,  to  write  history, 
wfriie  sto-  jj^^  ^^^^  ^j^^y  stake  tlieir  credit  on  that  ^f  the  pub- 
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tic  ?  How  can  they  be  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  men  whom  they  do  not  Know,'  and  deliver  their 
conjectures  as  canonicaJ?  Of  actions  performed  be- 
fore their  own  eyes,  wherein  several  people  were  ac- 
tors, they  wpuld  be  unwilling  to  give  evidence  before 
a  judge,  ^  and  they  would  not  imdertake-to  be  abso- 
lute surety  for  tiie  intentions  of  their  most  fiuniliar 
acqiiaintahce.  For  m v  part,  I  tlunk  there  is  less 
iiazard  in  writing  of  things  past,  than  present,  for« 
aamuch  as  the  writer  only  relates  matters  upon  the. 
authority  of  others. 

:    I  am  solicited  to  write  the  history  of  my  own  time  ^^y  m«i- 
by  some  ^leople,  who  think  I  look  upon  its  affiiirslJ^f^riiu!** 
with  an  eye  less  prgudiced  than  another,  and  that  i^^^^""^ 
have  a  clearer  insight  into  them,  by  reason  of  the  ac-t! 
cess  which  I  have  had^  by  my  good  fortune,  to  the 
leaders  of  the  different  i^ctions ;  btit  they  do  not 
consider  that,  were  I  to  gain  the  reputation  of  Sal-* 
lust,  I  would  not  take. the  pains,  being  such  a  sworn 
enemy,  as  I  am,  to  all  obligation,   assiduity,  and 
perseverance ;  besides^  that  there  is  nothing  so  in- 
consistent with  mv  style,  as  aii  extended  narration. 
I  often  cut  myself  short  in  it  for  want  of  breath.     I 
am  neither  good  at  composition  nor  comment,  and. 
know  no  more  than  a  child  the  phrases  and  idioms 
proper  for  expressing  the  most  common  things:, 
therefore  I  have  undertaken  to  treat  of  what  I  know 
how  to  express,  and  have  accommodated  my  subject 
to  my  capacity*     Should  I  take  a  guide,  I  might  not 
be  able  to  keep  pace  with  him.    Nor  do  they  consi- 
der, that  while  lindulge  such  a  freedom,  I  might  de- 
liver opinions,  which,  in  mv  own  judgment,  and  ac* 
cording  to  reason,  would  be  illegal  and  punishable. 
Plutarch  would  be  ready  to  tell  us,  that  what  he  has 
wrote  is  the  work  of  others ;  that  his  examples  are 
all  and  every  where  strictly  true ;  that  they  are  use- 
ful to  posterity }  and  are  exhibited  with  such  a  lustre, 
as  will  light  us  in  the  way  to  virtue,  which  was  his 
fiim.    Whether  an  old  story  be  true  or  false,  it  is  not 
pf  dangerous  consciences 
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One  Man^s  Profit  k  another^ s  Lass. 

JL/EMADESy  the  Athenian^  condemned  a  fellow^ 
citizen,  who  ihmished  out  funerals,  tor  demanding 
too  great  a  price  for  his  goods  ?  and  if  be  got  an  es« 
tate,  it  must  be  by  the  death  of  a  great  many  people: 
but  I  think  it  a  senteft^e  ill  grounded,  fbrasmucn  as 
no  profit  can  be  made,  but  at  the  expense  of  some 
other  person,  and  that  every  kind  of  gain  is  by  that 
rule  liable  to  be  condemned*  The  tradesman  thrives 
by  the  debauchery  of  youth,  and  the  £uiner  by  the 
dearness  of  com ;  the  architect  by  the  rain  of  build<i 
ings,  the  officers  of  justice  by  quarrfeb  and  law-suits  ^ 
nay,  even  the  honour  and  mnction  of  divines  is 
owing  to  our  mortality  and  vices.  No  physician  takea 
pleasure  in  the  health  even  of  his  b^st  friends,  said 
the  ancient  Greek  comedian,  nor  soldier  in  the  peace 
of  his  country ;  and  so  of  the  rest.*  And,  what  is 
yet  worse,  let  every  one  but  examine  his  own  hearty 
and  he  will  find,  that  his  private  wishes  spring  and 
grow  up  at  the  expense  of  scmie  other  person.  Upon" 
which  consideration  this  thought  came  into  my  head, 
that  nature  does  not  hereby  deviate  £rom  her  general^ 
policy ;  for  the  naturalists  hold,  that  the  birth,  nou- 
rishment, and  increase  of  any  one  thing  is  the  decays 
:ind  corruption  of  another: 

Nam  quodcunque  suis  rnutaiumjinibus  exity 
Continuo  hoc  mors  est  illius,  quodjuit  aiU€.\  i.  e. 

For  what  from  its  own  confines  chang'd  doth  pass^ 
Is  straight  the  death  of  what  before  it  was. 

*  Seneca  de  Beneficlis,  lib.  vi.  cap.  38,  from  whence  most  of  this 
chapter  19  taken, 
t  Lucret.  lib.  iiL  ver.  752,  753. 
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Of  Custtmy  and  the  Difficulty  of  changing  a  Law 

'  once  received. 

JLN  my  opinion,  that  person  had  a  very  right  con.  The  fbra» 
ception  of  the  power  of  custom,  who  invented  •'*"*'**^ 
the&ble  of  the  countrywoman,*  who  having  played 
with^  and  carried  in  her  arms,  a  calf  from  the  very 
hour  it  was  cast,  and  continuing  to  do  so  as  it  grew 
up,  did,  by  that  custom,  gain  so  much  strength,  that 
though  it  uved  to  be  a  large  ox,  she  still  carried  it. 
For,  in  truth,  custom  is  a  violent,  and  yet  an  insi- 
nuating school-mistress ;  she  establishes  her  authority 
over  us  gradually,  and  by  stealth ;  but  having  by 
such  a  gentle  and  humble  beginning  planted  and 
iixed  it,  she  immediately  unmasks,  and  shows  us 
a  furious  and  tyrannic  countenance,  against  which 
we  hardly  dare  so  much  as  to  lift  up  our  eyes.  We 
see  her  at  even"  turn  breaking  through  the  laws  of 
nature ;  mus  efficacissimw  rerum  omnium  magister;f 
i.  e.  Custom  is  the  greatest  tynnt  in  nature.  I  give 
credit  to  the  account  of  Plato's  cave  in  his  republic, 
and  to  the  custom  of  the  physicians,  who  so  often 
resign  the  reasons  of  their  art  to  its  authority,  I 
believe  Ihe  story  of  that  king,  who,  by  custom, 
brought  his  stomach  to  that  pass,  as  to  take  poison 
for  its  nourishment ;  and  that  of  the  young  woman, 
who,  Albert  reports,  was  accustomed  to  live  on 
poison  ;  for  in  the  late  discovered  world  of  the  In- 
dies, there  were  found  great  nations,  and  in  very 
different  climates,  who  lived  upon  them,  collected  and 

*  It  18  t^ecomeakind  of  prorerb,  which  Petronius  has  ihm  ex« 
pre«8ed»  .  *      :  • 

^^ToUere  iaurum 
QMatulerUxittdumiUcipotest. 
Yott  wiU-alid  find  it  among  the  adages  of  Erasmus,  Chil.  1.  Cent,  fll ' 
Ad^  51. 
t  Flin^'sNaL Hist.  lib.iacvL  cap. S^ 
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fed  them  for  their  tables,  as  they  also  did  grSti^^ 
hoppers,  mice,  lizards,  and  .bats ;  sind,  in  dearth  of 
provisions,  a  toad  was  sold  for  six  crowns ;  all  which 
they  dressy  and  serve  up  with  various  sauces.   Tfaerei 
were  others  also  found,  to  whom  the  flesh  we  eat, 
and  our  other  provisions  were  deadly  poison.     Cow- 
stietudinh  ma^navis  est :  pernoctnnt  venatores  in  ni* 
H)e:  in  montiojus  uri  se ,  patiuntur :  pugiles  castibus 
eontmij  ne  ingcmiscimt  quidem  ;*    i*  e.  Great  is  •  the 
power  of  custom*    It  makes  huntsmen  pass  whol& 
nights  in  the  snow,  and  to  suffer  themselves  in  the 
day  to  be  parched  with  heat  on  the  mountains ;  and 
ihe  prize-nghters,  though  beat  almost  to  a  jelly,  not 
so  much  as.  to  utter  a  single  groan.  >  These  K>reign 
instances  will  not  be  thought  so  strange,  if  we  con- 
sider, what  we  know  by  common  experience,  how 
^niuch  custom .  dulls  our  senses.    To  be  sa,tisfied  of 
'this,  we  need  not  go  to  the  Nile  to  be  certified  of 
what  is  reported  of  those  who  live  near  its  cataracts  ^r 
nor  need  we  discredit  what  the  philosophers  think  of 
the  music  of  the  spheres,  that  the  bodies  of  those  cir- . 
des  being  solid  and  smooth,  and  happening  to  touch 
and  rub  one  another  in  their  motion,  cannot  fail,  to 
produce  a  wonderful  harmony,  by  the  quavers  and . 
changes  whereof  the  revolutions  and  car<ds  (i.  e. 
dances)  of  the  stars  are  modulatedr    We  are  to  take 
it  for  granted,  that  the  hearing  faculty  of  all  crea- 
tures here  below  being  stupil&d,  like  that  of  the 
Egyptians,  by  the  continuance  of  tliis  sound,  cannot 
perceive  it,  now  great  soever.    Smiths,  millers,  ar« 
mourers,  and  the  like,  could  never  be  able  to  live  in 
the  noise  of  their  trades,  if  it  struck  their  ears  with 
the  same  violence  as  it  does  ours.    My  perfumed 
band  gratifies  my  own  nostrils  at  first,  but  afler  I 
have  worn  it  a  little  while,  it  is  oniy*.s]pielt  by  those 
who  come  near  me ;  but  it  is  vet  more  strange  that 
custom,  notwithstanding  the  long  intermissiotis  and 
intervals,  should  yet  have  the  power  to  ^nite  aijd 

^  Cic  Tusc  Queet  Hb.  iL  tap.  17.         -   .     -  • 
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establish  the  eflfect  of  its  impressdons  upon  our  senses, 
as  those  experience  who  live  near  cnurches  where 
there  is  ringing  of  bells.  I  lie  at  home  in  a  turret, 
where  every  morning  and  evening  a  very  great  bell 
rings  out  the  Ave  Maria^  the  noise  of  which  shakes 
the  bed  under  me,  and  at  first  I  thought  it  insup« 
portable ;  but  a  little  time  made  it  so  fiuniliar  to  me, 
that  I  now  hear  it  without  offence,  and  often  it  does 
not  awaken  me. 

'    Plato  having  reproved  a  boy  for  playing  witli  nuts,  vieet  t»ke 
the  child  said,  *  You  blame  me  for  a  trifle/    Platdj;;:^!^ 
re[died,  *  Custom  is  not  such  a  trifle.**    I  observe,  >«»">  ■«* 
that  our  greatest  vices  are  derived  from  the  impres-|)]^Voret* 
fflon  made  on  us  in  our  most  tender  years,  and  that  ^  comct- 
we  are  principally  governed  by  our  nurses.    Theg[  '"^' 
mothers  are  delighted  in  seeing  a  child  twist  the 
neck  of  a  chicken,  and  divert  itself  in  hurting  a  pup 
py  or  a  kitten.     And  there  are  such  silly  fathers  in 
the  world,  as  think  it  a  happy  presage  of  a  w^arlike 
spirit,  when  they  see  their  sons  fall  foul  on  an  inno* 
cent  peasant,  or  a  hickey,  that  dares  not  hold  up  his 
hand  in  his  defence.    They  think  it  shows  a  genius 
in  a  lad,  when  they  see  him  outwitting  his  play-fellow 
by  some  unlucky  trick  or  knavery ;  yet  these  are  the 
true  seeds  and  roots  of  cruelty,  tyranny,  and  trea- 
chery.    In  these  years  they  bud,  and  afterwards' 
sprout  up  vigorously  in  the  hands  of  custom ;  and  it 
is  a  very  dangerous  error  to  excuse  these  vile  incli- 
nations  by  the  tenderness  of  years,  and  the  levity 
of  the  subject.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  nature  that 
speaks,  tiie  voice  of  which  is  then  more  pure  and  ge- 
nuine, as  it  is  younger  and  more  shrill.     Secondly, 
the  deformity  cxf  cozenage  does  not  depend  on  the 
difference  betwixt  crown  pieces  and  pins,  but  merely 
apon  itself;  and  I  should  think  it  more  just  to  rea- 
son thus.  Why  wouM  he  not  cheat  for  a  crown,  since 

\  *  Diogenes  Laertiu8»  in  the  life  of  Plato^  lib.  ilL  segin.  SS ;  where^ 
he  does  not  say  that  the  person  reproved  by  Plato  was  a  chOd^  an4. 
that  he  played  with  nuts ;  but  he  says^  that  he  played  with  dlce^ 
Whi^  renders  Plato's  answer  of  much  more  importance. 
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he  does  so  for  a  pin  ?  than  to  a|gue  as  th<y  do,  who 
say.  He  only  plays  for  pin^ ;  he  would  not  cheat,  tf 
it  was  for  money.     Oiildren  should  be  carefully 
taught  to  abhor  the  vices  of  their  own  contiivingy 
and  the  natural  deformity  of  them  ought  to  be  so  re^ 
presented,  that  tliey  may  not  only  avoid  them  iir 
their  actions,  but  to  hat^  them  from  their  hearts, 
that  the  yeiy  thought  of  them  may  be  odious  to  them^ 
what  mask  soever  they  wear.    I  know  very  well, 
that  for  my  own  part,  having  been  trained  in  my 
childhood  to  walk  in  a  plain  open  path,  and  having 
then  entertained  an  aversion  to  .all  inanner  of  trick* 
ing  and  shufiiing  in  my  childish  sports  (as  it  must 
be  noted,  that  the  pla^s  of  children  are  not  in  jest, 
but  must  be  judged  of^^as  their  most  serious  actions)^ 
there  is  no  pastime,  how  trifling-  soever,  wherein  I 
partake,  in  which  I  do  not  abhor  deceit,  from  my 
natural  inclination,   and  without  study.    I  shuifii? 
and  cut  the  cards,  and  keep  as  strict  an  account  for 
a  li vre,  as  if  it  were  for  a  double  pistole ;  and  whea 
I  play  in  good  earnest  for  a  round  sum,  it  is  with  the 
same  indifference,  whether  I  wiu  or  lo$e,  as  whai  I 
play  against  my  vnfe  or  daughter.    At  all  times,  and 
in  all  places,  my  own  eyes  are  a  sufficient  watch  upon 
my  actions^    I  am  not  so  narrowly  observed  by  any 
others,  nor  are  there  any  that  I  am  more  cautious  of 
offending. 
FeH  form.     I  saw,  the  othcr  day,  at  my  own  house,  a  little  fek 
^!^tf  ^^  low,  a  native  of  Nantes,  bom  without  arms,  who  haa 
hands.       go  well  disciplined  his  feet  to  perform  the  services  hia 
hands  should  have  done  him,  that  in  reality  his  feet 
have  in  a  great  measure  forgot  their  natural  office.. 
Moreovei*,  he  calls  them  his  hands ;  he  cuts  with 
them,    charges  and  discharges  a  pistol,  threads  a 
needle,-  sews^  writes,   puts  off  his  hat,   combs  hia 
head,  plays  at  cards  and  dice,  and  all  this  with  aa. 
mucli   dexterity  as  any  body;    and  the  money  I 
gavb  liim  he  carried  away  in  his  foot  as  we  do  in  otir 
hand. 
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1  knew'  anodier)  who,  when  he  was  but  a  lad,  a  boy 
tiouri^d  a  two-handed  sword,  and  a  halbert,  merely  tonirfloo- 
by  the  twisting  and  twining  of  his  neck  for  want  of  "jJieu  » 
hands,  tossed  them  into  the  air,  and  catched  them  by^tt^'  m^ 
again;  darted  a  da^er,  and  cracked  a  whip  as  welb'>o"  ^^^^ 
as  any  waggoner  in  France.     But  the  effects  of  cus*" 
tom  are  mi^  better  discovered,  by  the  strange  impress 
mm  it  maikeB  on  our  minds,  where  it  doeis  not  meet 
with  so  modi  resistance*  'Whart  has  it  not  the  power  to 
impose  upon  our  indirm^it  and  credulity  ?  Omitting: 
^hi^ba^^  religioD,  ynA  irkich  we  ha4 
iseen  bo  many  populous  nations,  and  so  many  able 
men  intoxicated  (for  this  being  beyond  the  sphere 
of  hninan reason,  an  error  is  more  excusable  in  such 
asarenotby  the  divine  fiivour  enlightened  in  an  ex* 
traordinary  manner);  is  there  any  opinion  so  fantastic, 
but  there  are  others  as  stiange,  wnich  it  has  planted 
and  estaUished  as  laws  in  whatsoever  countries  it 
thoi^t  M.     And  therefojne  that  ancient  exclamation 
^ivas  exceeding  just,  Non  pudet  Physicum^  id  e»t<, 
'4p€Cidatorem^  vefiatoremqtie  NaiurtB  ab  animis  con^ 
^auett^ine  imbatis  gutBrere  testimonium  veritatis  f*   Is 
4t  not  ashame  for  a  natural  philosopher,  whose  busi* 
ness  it  is  to  investigate  and  pry  mto  the  secrets  <£ 
nature,  to  have  recom^e  to  the  prejudice  of  custom 
finr  the  eviden^ce  of  truth  ? 

I  reckon,  that  there  is  no  fancy,  how  absurd  so-  The  ^^ 
jcver,  that  can  enter  into  the  imagination  of  maa,  «wtom«  of 
bat  it  has  the  example  of  some  public  practice,  and  tiM?  "^ 
ii^di  is  a  sanction  to  oiir  reason.     There  are  people 
amongst  whom  it  is  a  fashion  to  turn  their  backft 
upon  the  person  whom  (hey  salute,  and  not  to  look 
in  the  face  of  the  man  whom  they  mean  to  honour. 
There  is  a  court  where,  whenever  the  king  spits,  the 
lady  thai  is  his  chief  £ivourite  holds  out  h^  hand  to 
receive  it;    and  another  nation,  where  the  most 
eminent  peisons  about  the  sovereign  stoop  to  the 

*  Cic.de  Nat.Deoran),  lib.  Leap.  SO,  trai^slaie^  W  (he  ^^ 
JPOUreL 
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grdUiid  to  take  up  his  ordure  in  a  linen  cloth.  '  Let 
us  here  slip  in  a  story.  A  French  gentleman  always 
blew  his  nose  betwixt  his  fingers  fa  thing  very  un- 
fashionable with  us),  which  he  justified,  and  being  a 
ra^  who  had  wit  at  will,  he  asked  me  what  privilege 
had  l^is  nasty  excrement,  that  we  must  carry  a  piece 
of  fine  linen  about  us  to  receive  it  in ;  and  not  only 
80,  but,  moreover,  fold  it  up,  and  carry  it  carefully 
about  in  our  pockets,  which  must  be  more  offensive 
than  to  see  it  thrown  away,  as  we  do  all  our  other 
evacuations?  I ^ thought  that  what  he  said  was  not 
altogether  without  reason ;  and,  by  being  frequently 
in  his  company,  custom  made  the  practice  appear  not 
'  £0  strange,  how  hideous  soever  we  think  it,  when  it 
is  reported  of  another  country.  Miracles  appear 
such,  according  to  our  ignorance  of  nature,  ana  not 
according  to  the  real  essence  of  nature.  Custom 
blinds  the  eye  of  our  judgment.  We  are  as  much 
a  wonder  to  the  barbarians,  as  they  are  to  us,  and 
with  as  much  reason,  as  every  one  woidd  acknow- 
ledge, if,  after  having  reflected  upon  these  remote 
.examples,  he  was  capable  of  reflecting  on  the  exam- 
ples he  gives  himself  of  his  own  customs,  and  com- 
.  paring  them  fairly  with  the  examples  and  usages  of 
other  nations.  Human  nature  is  a  tincture  equally 
infused  into  all  our  opinions  and  manners,  of  what 
fi>rm  soever  they  are,  infinite  in  matter,  infinite  in 
diversity.  To  return  to  my  subject,  there  are  people 
where  f  his  wife  and  children  excepted)  no  one  speaks 
to  the  king  but  through  a  trunk.  In  one  and  the 
satne  nations  the  virgins  discover  their  isecret  parts^ 
and  the  married  women  carefully  cover  and  conceal 
them.  To  this  a  certain  custom  bears  some  relation 
.  in  another  place,  where  chastity  is  only  esteemed  in 
the  married  state,  for  there  the  unmarried  women 
may  prostitute  themselves  to  as  many  as  they  please, 
and,  when  with  child,  may  take  medicines  publicly 
to  procure  abortion.  And  in  another  place,  if  a 
trade^noan  marries,  all  the  tradesmen-^tvho  are  invited 
to  the  weeding  lie  with  the  bride  before  him ;  and 
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the  more  of  them  there  are,  the  greater  is  her  hoiioui^ 
and  her  character  for  coura^  and  ability.  If  an 
officer  or  nobleman  many,  thTcase  is  the  s^me ;  and 
so  it  IS  with  others,  except  it  be  a  labouring  man,  or 
some  one  of  low  degree )  for  then  the  lord  of  the 
manor  performs  the  office,  and  yet  a  strict  fidelity  U 
recommended  during  the  state  of  wedlock.  There  is 
a  place  where  men  are  stewed  in  brothel-houses  for. 
tlie  entertainment  of  the  women.  And.  where^  in  the 
married  state,  the  wives  go  to  the  wars  as  well  as 
their,  husbands,  and  take  rank,  not  only  in  battle, 
but  also  in  command.  In  fsome  places  they  pot  only 
wesir  rings  in  their  nostrils,  lips,  cneeks,  and  toes,  biit 
very  weighty  ones  in  their  breasts  and  buttocks.  In 
others,  when  they  eat,  they  wipe  their  fingers  upon 
their  thighs,  their  cod-pieces^  and  the  soles  of  their 
feet. .  In  some  places  tne  children  are  not  heirs,  but 
only  the  brothers. and  nephews ;  and  elsewhere  only 
the  nephews,  saving  in  the  succession  to  the  crown. 
There  are  some  places,  where,  for  tlie  regulation  of 
the  community  of  goods  and  estates  observed  in  the 
country,  certain  sovereijgn  magistrates  have  ah  uni- 
versal commission  to  cultivate  the  lands,  and  distri-* 
bute  the  fruits  according  to  every  one's  necessity. 
In  some  places  they  mourn  for  the  death  of  children, 
and  ^  feast  at  the  decease*  of  old  men.  In  some 
places  they  lie  ten  or  twelve  in  a  bed»  men  and  their 
wives  together.  In  one  country,  the  women  whose 
husbands  come  to  an  untimely  end,  may  marry 
again ;  others  not.  In  another,  the  condition  of 
women  is  so  disliked,  that  the  female  issue  qf  their 
marriages  ai-e  destroyed,  and  they  buy  women  of 
their  neighbours  for  their  occasion^.  In  some  places 
tlie  men  may  be  parted  from  their  wives  without 
showing  any  cause,  but  not  the  wives  from  the  hus^ 
bands  for  any  cause  whatever.      In  others  the  hus* 

*  I  fancy  Montaigne  took  this  from  Herodotus,  lib.  t.  p.  SSO, 
vhere  the  higtorian  says,  that  certain  people  of  Thrace  weep  at  the 
birth  of  their  young  children,  and  bury  tn«r  dead  with  great  marks 
of  joy.  ' 
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h&tiA&  are  allowed  to  sell  their  wives  if  they  are  bar- 
ren. In  others  they  boil  the  corpse  of  the  deceased, 
and  then  bruise  it  till  it  becomes  like  a  jelly,  which 
they  mix  with  their  wine,  and  drink.  In  some 
countries  the  most  desirable  sepulture  is  to  be  eaten 
by  dogs,*  and  elsewhere  by  birds.  It  is  the  opinion^ 
in  some  places,  that  the  souls  of  the  happy  live  in  all 
manner  of  liberty,  in  pleasant  fields,  furnished  with 
all  manner  of  conveniences,  and  that  the  echoes  we 
hear  come  from  them.  In  others  they  fight  in  the 
Water,  and  shoot  their  arrows,  with  success  while 
they  are  swimming.  In  others  they  signify  their 
subjection  by  lifting  up  their  shoulders,  and  hanging 
down  their  heads,  and  put  off  their  shoes  when  tiliey 
enter  the  king's  palace*  The  eunuchs  in  one  place 
who  have  charge  of  the  nuns,  have  moreover  their 
noses  and  lips  cut  off,  that  they  may  be  the  less 
amiable ;  ana  where  the  priests  put  out  their  own 
eyes,  to  get  acquaintance  with  their  daemons,  and  re- 
eeive  the  wacles.  In  some  places  every  one  creates 
a  deity  out  of  what  he  pleases ;  the  huntsman  deifies 
a  lion,  or  a  fox ;  the  fisnerman,  some  fish  or  other  $ 
and  they  make ,  idols  of  every  human  action  or  pas- 
sion. The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth  are  the 
principal  deities ;  and  the  form  of  taking  an  oath  is 
to  touch  the  earth,  with  the  eyes  lifted  up  to  the 
sun ;  and  there  they  eat  both  jflesh  and  nsh  rawv 
There  is  a  place  where  the  most  solemn .  oath  ist  to 
.swear  by  tne  name  of  some  deceased  person  who 
was  of  eminence  in  the  country,  Ia3ring  the  hand  at 
the  same  time  on  his  tomb.  In  some  places  the 
.  new-year's  gift  which  thre  king  sends  to  the  princes 
liis  vassals,  is  fire  ;  which  being  brought,  all  the  old 
fh-e  is  put  out,  and  this  new  fire  all  the  nei^bouring 
people  are  obliged  to  fetch  every  one  for  themselves, 
upon  pain  of  incurring  the  guilt  and  punishment  of 
high  treason.    In  another  place,  when  the  king  re- 

_  I  

♦  Sextus'EnipincuSy  Pyrrh,  Hypol.  lib.  iiL  cap.  24-,  p;  157. 
f  HerodoU  lib.  !▼•  p.  318.    Nymphadorus^  Ub.  xiii.  Rcrum  Bar* 
baricarum. 
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tires  from  his  administration,  purely  to  devote  him- 
self to  reKgion  (which  oftea  happens),  his  next  suc^ 
cessor  is  obliged  to  do  the  same  ;  by  which  means  the 
right  of  the  government  devolves  to  the  third  person 
in  the  succession.  In  some  places  the  form  of  eo- 
vemment  is  varied  according  the  exigency  of  aifiurs. 
They  depose  the  king  when  they  think  fit,  substitute 
ing  the  elders  of  the  people  to  the  belru  of  govern-^ 
ment,,  and  sometimes  tfa^y  transfer  it  to  the  hands 
of  the  commonalty.  In  some  parts  the  men  an4 
women  are  both  circumcised,  and  also  baptized.  In 
others  the  soldier,  who  in  one  or  several  engage^ 
ments  h^  happened  to  bring  seven  of  the  enemy's 
heads  to  the  king,  is  made  noble.  In  some  countri^ 
they  entertain  the  singular  and  unsociable  opinion 
that  the  soul  is  mortal.  In  others  the  women  are 
delivered  of  children  without  any  complaint  or  fear. 
In  some  places  they  wear  copper  boots  upon  both 
legs,  and  if  a  louse  bites  them,*  they  are  bound  by 
the  obligation  of  magnanimity,  to  bite  that  louse 
again  :  and  dare  not  marry,  till  they  have  first  made 
t  tender  of  their  virginity.  In  other  places  the  com** 
mon  w^y  of  salutation  is,  by  touching  the  earth  with 
a  finger,  and  then  pointing  it  up  towards  heaven. 
Some  places  there  are  where  the  men  carry  burdens 
upon  their  heads,  and  women  upon  their  shoulders  ;t 
and  where  the  women  piss  standing,  and  the  men 
couching  down :  where  they  send  drops  of  their 
blood  in  token  of  friendship,  and  pay  tne  same  in« 
cense  to  the  men  they  would  honour,  as  to  the  gods : 
where  kindred  are  not  allowed  to  marry,  not  only  to 
the  fourth,  but  to  any  remoter  degree  of  affinity : 
where  the  children  are  kept  four  years  at  nurse,  and 
oden  twelve ;  where  it  is  also  accounted  mortal  to 
give  the  in&nts  the  breast  on  the  first  day  afler  it  is 
born :  where  the  correction  of  the  male  children  is 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  fathers,  and  that  of  the 
females  the  sole  prerogative  of  die  mothers,  the 

*  Herod,  lib.  iv.  317.    Nicot  f  Ibid.  p.  334 
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punishment  being  to  stipend  them  by  the  heels  in 
the  smoke*  In  some  places  they  actually  circumcise 
the  women,  and  eat  all  sorts  of  herbs,  without 
scrupling  any  but  such  as  have  a  bad  smell.  In 
tome,  all  places  pre  open,  and  their  finest  houses  with 
the  richest  fiimiture,  are  without  doord,  windows,  or 
ehests,  the  punishment  inflicted  on  thieves  being 
double  to  what  it  is  elsewere.  In  some  places  they 
crack  lice  with  their  teeth  like  monk^s,  and  abhor 
killing  them  wiA  their  nails.  In  some  places  they 
never  cut  their  hair,  nor  pare  their  nads ;  and  in 
others  they  pare  those  of  the  right  hand  only,  letting 
those  of  the  left  grow  for  ornament ;  and  suffer  the 
hair  on  the  right  side  to  grow  as  long  as  it  will, 
while  they  keep  the  other  side  shaved  ;•  and  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces  some  let  their  hair  ^ow 
long  before,  as  others  do  that  behind,  and  shave  the 
rest  close.  In  some  places  the  parents  let  out  their 
children,  and  husbaiids  their  wives,  to  their  guests  for 
hire.-  Others  there  are,  where  men  may  get  their 
own  mothers  with  ?hild,  and  fathers  make  use  of  their 
own  daughters,  or  of  their  sons,  without  any  scandal 
or  offence.  In  others  they  interchangeably  lend 
their  children  to  one  another  at  their  festivals,  with- 
out  any  consideration  of  proximity  of  blood.  In 
one  place  men  feed  upon  human  flesh  5  in  another, 
it  is  reckoned  a  charitable  ofiice  for  a  man  to  kill  his 
father  at  a  certain  age  jt  and  elsewhere  the  fathers 
appoint  the  children,  whilst  yet  in  their  mother's 
womb,  some  to  be  preserved,  arid  carefully  brought 
^p,  and  others  to  be  abandoned,  and  killed.  Else- 
where the  old  husbands  lend  their  wiv€&  to  yoUng 
men  ;  and  in  other  places  they  ^vtin  common  with- 
out offence;  nay,  there  is  a  country  where  the 
women  wear,  as  a  mark  of  honour,  as  many  fringed 
tassals  to  their  gowns  as  they  have  enjoyed  men.t 

Moreover,  has  not  custom  made  ^  republic  of  wo^ 

.''•'■       .  ... 

*  Hferodot  lib.  iv.  p.  324, 

t  Sextus  EmpyricuP,  I^prh.  Hypot-lib.  iii.  cap. 24,  p.  U3.. 

i  Herodot.  lib.iv.p.  319. 
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men,  separately  by  themselves  ?  Has  it  not  put  arms 
into  their  hands  ?  made  them  to  raise  armies,  and 
%ht  battles  ?  and  does  it  not,  by  its  single  precept, 
instruct  the  most  imorant  vulgar  in  things  which  all 
the  philosophy  in  we  world  could  never  beat  into  the 
beads  of  the  wisest  men?*  Forweknow  entire  na. 
tions,  where  death  was  not  only  despised,  but  . 
heartily  welcomed ;  where  children  of  seven  years 
old  suffered  themselves  even  to  be  whipped  to  death, 
without  changing  their  countenance  ?t  Where  riches 
were  held  in  such  contempt,  that  the  meanest  sub- 
ject would  not  have  deigned  to  stoop  to  take  up  a 
purse  of  crown  pieces.  And  we  know  countries 
very  fruitful  in  all  manner  of  provisions,  where  the 
most  common  diet,  and  yet  what  they  are  most 
pleased  with,  was  only  bread,  cresses,  and  water.t 
Was  it  not  custom  also  that  worked  that  miracle  in 
Chios,  that  in  700  years  it  was  never  remembered 
that  either  maid  or  wife  did  any  thing  to  stain  their 
honour  ?§  To  conclude,  there  is  nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  which  custom  does  not,  or  is  not  capable  of 
d(»ng ;  and  therefore  Pindar  justly  calls  it,  the 
^^  Queen  and  the  Empress  of  the  World.i|''  He  that 
was  reproved  for  beating  his  iather  made  answer, 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  his  fiunily ;  that  his  father 
had  in  like  manner  beaten  his  grand-father;  his  grand- 
father, his  great-grand-father ;  and,  then  pointing  to 
him,  this  son  of  mine  will  beat  me  also,  when  he 
comes  to  my  age.  And  the  father,  whom  the  son 
draped  along  the  street,  bid  him  to  stop  at  a  cer- 
tain door,  because  he  himself  had  dragged  his  father 
no  further,  that  being  the  utmost  limit  of  the  here- 
ditary insolence  with  which  the  sons  used  to  treat 
,   •  •        ••      .         <  • 

« 

*  The  Thracians,  Valer.  Maximus,  lib;  ii.  du  6,  lect  12.' 
f  *  At  Lacedaanon.     -  '  / 

j:  In  Persia^  in  the-  reign  of  Cyrus,  Xenophon'fl-  Cpopsdia,  lib.  L 

c^.  8,  and  11.    Oxford  edit.  1703. 

j  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  Virtuous  Behaviour  of  Women, 

in  the  article  of  those  of  Chios. 
B  Herodotus,  lib.iiLp.dOa 
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the  fathers  in  thar  &mily«  It  is  as  much  from  cu9» 
tom^  says  Aristotle,  as  from  infirmity^  thatwomeHr 
tear  their  hair^  bite  the^r  nailsy  eat  co^s  and  chalk ; 
and  much  more  from  custom  than  nAture,  that  mexi 
abuse  themselves  with  one  another. 
"The  origin  The  laws  of  conscience,  which  we  pretend  to  be 
ffcoolr  derived  from  mature,  proceed  fromciStom;  every 
we.  man  having  aa  internal  veneration  for  the  opinions 
&nd  miners  approved  and  received  amongst  his 
couniiiymen,  cannot  depart  from  them  without  re-, 
luctaace,  nor  adhere  to  them  without  approbati(Hi« 
How  impe.  When,  the  people  of  Crete,,  in  times  past,  bad  a 
po^crVf  ^  mind  to  curse  aily  one,  they  prayed  the  gods  to  en- 
ouscoiD.  g^^  them  ip  some  evil  habit.!  But  the  principal 
eiTOCt  of  the  power  of  custom,  is  to  seize  and  en* 
tangle  u^  ia  such  a  manner^  that  it  is  hardly  in  our 
power  to  disengage  ourselves  from  its  gripe,  ^r  so  to 
recover  ourselves^  as  ta  reason  and  d^course  upon: 
what  it  ei\joins.  To  say  the  truth,  because  we  suck  it 
in  with  our  mother^s  milk,  and  the  face  of  the  worlds 
presents  itself  in  this  posture  to  our  first  sight,  it 
seems  as  if  we  were  boin  upon  condition  of  pursuing 
this  very  course ;  and  the  common  &jQciea  that  we 
find  in  repUte  eveiy  where  round  us,  and  which  we 
imbibe  in  our  in&m;y,  appear  to  be  gemiine  an^ 
natural.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  whatever  does 
laot  tiurn  on  the  hinge  of  custom,  is  thought  to  be  off 
of  the  bilges  of  reascm,  though,  God  knows,  1k>w 
lAoreasonably  fi^r  the  most  part.  If,  as  we,  who  study 
ourselves,  have  learned  to  do,  every  one  w&o  liears  a 
just  (Sentence,  woiild  immediiEitely  eonaidef  how  it 
may  any  way  a£Eect  himself,  every  one  would  find, 
diat  it  \vM  not  so  much  a  ^ood  saying,  a&  a,  severe 
lash  to  the  ordinary  stupidity  of  his  own  judgment. 
But  men  receive  the  admonition  of  truths  and  its 
precepts,  as  addressed  to  the  vulgar  only,  and  never 
to  thems^ves ;:  and  instead  of  ^^ying  them  to  their 
own  behaviour,  every  one  is  content  with  commit'^ 

*  Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  vii.  ia.ext6nuiy.  aecU  15< 
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ting  them  to  'memary,  very  absurdly  and  lioprofit- 
ably.     Return  we  now  to  the  tjrranny  of  custom. 

People  that  have  been  bred  up  to  liberty,  and  to  be  Every  na. 
their  own  masters,  look  upon  every  other  system  ofjj-^j;^- 
government  to  be  mojastrous,  and  contrary  to  nature,  that  ion  of 
TTiose  who  are  inured  to  monarchy  do  the  same ;  and  ^J^tlJiich 
though  fortune  may  give  them  ever  so  favourable  it  u  wed  to. 
an  opportunity  of  altering  it,  even  when  they  have 
with  the  greatest  difficiuty  disengaged  themselves 
from  the  troublesome  sway  of  one  master,  they  hasten 
with  like  difficulties  to  place  another  in  his  room,  so 
fond  are^they  of  the  subjection  th^y  have  been  ac« 
customed  to. 

It  is  owing  to  custom,  that  every  one  is  pleased  why  every 
with  the  spot  in  which  he  was  planted  by  nature  j  pj^ 
and  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland*  pant  no  more  for  witbhuna. 
the  fine  air  of  Touraine,  than  the  Scythians  do  for  Jj]^*  *^'"" 
the  delightful  fields  of  Thessaly. 

Darius  asking  the  Greeks  what  they  would  take  a  proposal 
to  follow  the  custom  of  the  Indians,t  in  eating  the  "Kdil^  ^ 
bodies  of  their  deceased  parents  ?  (for  that  was  their  andcreeks, 
practice,  as  believing  they  could  not  rive  them  a^i^eST 
better  sepulture  than^  in  their  own  bodies)  th^  made 
answer,  that  they  ^ould  not  do  it  for  any  thing  in 
the  world:  but  naving  also  tried  to  peirsuade  the 
Indians  to  leave  off  their  custom,  and  to  bum  the 
bodies  of  their  parents,  afler  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,,  they  conceived  a  stUl  greater  horror  at  the 
idea.    Every  one  does  the  same ;  for  custom  veils 
the  true  aspiect  of  tilings  from  our  eyes : 

Nil  adeo  magjmm^  nee  tarn  miralile  qukqwam 
Principio,  qmd  non  minuatit  mrarier  omnes 
P<mlQiim.X 

*  These  are  an  ignorant  people,  who  are  said  to  live  only  upon 
rapine.  They  who  knoir  nothing  of  the  country^  need  only  read 
Froifiaart,  yoL  ii.  ca|i.  I^  )6d»  and  174»  aod  thqr  will  perceive  why 
Montaigne  sets  Touraine  in  opposition  to  them. 

f  Herodotus,  lib.  iiL  p.  200*  As  to  the  custom  of  the  Indians 
eating  4he  bodies  of  their  dead  parents,  see  Sextus  Empyricus  Pyrrh. 
Hypot  lib.  iii.  cap.  24,  p.  157* 

X  Lacret.  Mb.  ii.  ver.  1027. 
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:  Nothing  at  first  so  great,  or  strange  appeafs, 

But  grows  familiar  in  succeeding  years. 

Taking  upon  me  once  to  justify  an  observation 
which  was  received  with  absolute  authority  round  us 
for  a  great  many  leagues,  and  being  not  content,  as 
people  commonly  are,  to  establish  it  only  by  force  of 
laws  and  examples ;  but  inquiring  still  further  into 
its  origiil,  I  perceived  the  foundation  so  weak,  t)iat 
I,  who  strove  to  confirm  it  in  others,  was  very  near 
being  dissatisfied  with  it  myself  It  is  by  this  recipe 
that  Plato*  undertakes  to  eradicate  the  unnatural 
and  preposterous  amours  of  his  time,  which  he  es- 
teems the  sovereign  and  principal  remedy,  viz.  That 
the  public  opinion  condemns  them ;  that  the  poets, 
and  all  other  writers,  relate  sad  stories  of  them.  A  - 
recipe,  by  the  virtue  of  which  the  most  beautiful 
daughters  no  longer  allure  their  'father's  lusts^  nor 
brothers  of  the  finest  shape  the  desire  of  their  sisters ; 
the  very  fables  of  Thyestes,  CEdipus,  and  Macareus, 
having  with  the  harmony  of  their  song  infUsed  this 
wholesome  beKef  into  the  tender  brains  of  infants. 
Chastity  is  in  truth  an-  amiable  virtue,  the  utili^  of 
which  IS  sufficiently  known;  but  to  manage  and  set 
it  off  according  to  nature,  is  as  difficult,  as  it  is  easy 
to  do  it  according  to  custom,  laws,  and  precepts. 
The  scrutiny  into  the  fundamental  and  universal 
reasons  is  difficult';  and  our  masters,  by  skimming 
lightly  over  th6m,  or  not  daring  so  much  as  to  grope 
for  them,  precipitate  themselves  at  first  dash  into  the 
privilege  of  custom,  in  which  they  pride  themselves 
and  triumph.  They  who  will  not  sufler  themselves 
to  be  drawn  from  this  original,  commit  an  error  still 
greater,  and  submit  themselves  to  wild  opinions; 
witness  Chrysippus,t  who,  in  so  many  of  his  writings, 
has  shown  the  ridiculous  light  in  which  he.  looked 
upon  incestuous  conjunctions  -of  what  nature  so- 
ever. 

,    .       to  •     • 

*  *  De  Legibus^  lib.  viii.  p.  646. 
f  Sextug  Empyricus,  Pyrrb.  Hypot*  lib.  i.  cap.  H,  p.  5U 
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Whoever  would  disengage  himself  from  this  vio-  custoai  om 
lent  prejudice  of  custom,  will  find  many  things  re-2^|j^2*or 
ceived  without  scruple,  which  have  no  real  founda-  many 
tion  in  nature ;  but  when  this  mask  is  taken  off,  and  JJl,\*I£SSi* 
things  referred  to  the  decision  of  truth  and  reasonyio  the 
he  will  find  his  judgment,  as  it  were,  quite  over-  "^^^ 
thrown,  and  yet  restored  to  a  state  much  more  sure. 
For  example,  I  would  then  ask  him,  what  can  be 
more  strange  than  to  see  people  obliged  to  obey  laws 
which  they  never  understood,  and  to  be  bound  in 
all  their  domestic  afiairs,  marriages,  grants,  wills, 
sales,  and  purchases,  to  rules  which  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly know,  being  neither  written  nor  published  in 
their  own  language,  and  of  which  they  must  neces- 
sarily pay  for  the  interpretation  and  uses ;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  ingenious  sentiment  of  Socrates,  who 
advised  his  king  to  make  the  trafiic  and  negotiation 
of  his  subjects  firee  and  lucrative  to  them,  ^nd  to 
charge  their  quarrels  and  debates  with  heavy  taxes  ; 
but  by  a  monstrous  opinion  to  make  a  traffic  of  rea- 
son itself,  and  to  make  the  laws  as  current  as  mer« 
chandise.     I  think  myself  obliged  to  fortune  that 
(as  our  historians  say)  it  was  a  Gascon  gentleman,  a 
countryman  of  mine,  that  was  the  first  that  opposed 
Charlemagne,  when  he  attempted  to  impose  Latin 
find  imperial  laws  on  us. 

What  sight  can  there  be  more  savage,  than  to  see  The  incM. 
ft  nation,*  where  custom  has  made  it  lawful  to  sell  oJ^tbe^bTr. 
the  office  of  a  judge>  and  to  buy  sentences  with  ready  »»ro««  ^^ 
money,  and  where  justice  is  legally  denied  to  the  {^jy^toe! 
party  who  has  not  wherewithal  to  pay  for  it ;  and 
where  this  merchandise  is  in  so  great  credit^  as  to 
form  a  fourth  estate  in  the  government,    viz.  of - 
lawyers,  to  be  added  to  the  three  ancient  ones  of  the 
church,  the  nobility,  and  the  peclple ;  which  fourth 
estate,  having  the  laws  in  their  hands,  and  the  sove- 
reign power  over  men's  lives  and  fortunes,  forms  a 

*  France,  where  this  disorder  has  even  increased  since  Montaigne'a 
lime,  9nd  where  it  is  like  to  last  as  long  as  the  monarchy  itself. 
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body  separate  from  the  nobility.    From  bence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  there  are  double  laws,  those  of 
honour,  and  those  of  justice,  in  many  things  directly 
opposite  to  one  another;    the  nobles  as  rigorously 
condemning  a  lie  suffered,  as  the  others  do  a  lie  re* 
venged.    By  the  martial  law  of  arms,  he  who  puts 
up  an  affiront,  SihaU  be  degraded  from  ^  nobility  and 
honour;  and  by  the  dvil  law,  he  who  takes  revenge^ 
incurs  a  cipit^  punishment.     He  who  has  recourse 
to  the  laws  to  obtain  satis&ction  for  an  injury  done 
to  his  honour,  disgraces  himself;  and  he  who  does 
not,  is  pujiished  by  the  laws :    and  of  these  two 
branches,  so  di£S$rent,  yet  both  of  them  referring  ta 
one  head,   those  have  the  care  of  peace,  these  of 
war;  those  the  profit,  these  the  honour;  those  wis-, 
dom,  these  virtue;   those  the  privilege  of  speech^ 
these  of  action;  those  justice,  these  valour;  those 
reason,  these  force;  those  the  long  robe,  these  the 
short  one. 
The  faneas*     As  for  matters  of  indifference,  such  as  apparel, 
io*^|,^'i^^^ where  is  the  person  who  is  for  reducing  it  to  its  true 
dress.       usc,  which  is  the  service  and  convenience  of  the 
body,  upon  which  its  original  grace  and  decency  de-» 
pend.    Among  the  most  whimsical  that  I  think  can. 
be  invented,  I  will  mention  our  square  caps,  that 
long  tail  of  twisted  velvet  which  hangs  down  fron^ 
our  women's  heads  with  its  whimsical  trinkets,  and 
that  idle  bauble  of  a  model  of  a  member,  we  cannot 
in  modesty  so  much  as  mention,  and  which,  never* 
theless,  we  make  public  parade  with, 
Astoeiw       These  considerations,  however,  will  not  prevail 
eveo'raao  «pon  any  man  of  understanding  to  decline  the  com- 
of  i^ood     imm  mode :  though  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  all 
r^Tr  singular  and  far-fetched  fashions  are  rather  marks  of 
ti^  cusioiD  folly  and  vain  affectation,  than  of  right  reason  ;  and 
o^  iscouo-^^^  the  wise  man  ought  in  his  own  mind  to  retire 
from  the  crowd,  and  there  keep  his  soul  at  liberty, 
and  in  vigour  to  judge  freely  of  things,  while  never- 
theless, as  to  outward  appearance,  he  ought  entirely 
to  conform  to  the  fasluons  and  forms  of  the  time. 
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Public  society  hits  nothing  to  do  with  our  private 
opinions ;  but  as  for  the  rest,  namely,  our  actions, 
our  labour,  our  lives,  and  fortunes,  ihey  must  be 
bent  and  devoted  to  the  public  service,  and  to  the 
common  opinions ;  as  the  great  and  good  Socrates 
refused  to  save  his  life  by  disobedience  to  the  magis- 
trate, though  a  very  unjust  ^nd  wicked  one :  for  it 
is  the  rule  of  rules,  and  the  general  law  of  all  laws, 
that  every  person  should  observe  those  of  the  place 
where  he  is ; 

JProceed  we  now  to  another  topic.    It  is  a  matter  whether  k 
of  great  doubt  whether  there  is  more  prb&  than  J!UJj J^**  ** 
harm  in  changing  a  law  that  has  been  once  received,  >«»•  that 
be  it  what  it  will;  forasmuch  as  a  system  of  govern-  ^Ibild!^ 
ment  is  like  to  a  building  of  divers  parts,  so  joined  *>y  >«"« 
together,  iiiat  it  is  impossible  to  stir  or  shake  any  of  ^''■**^ 
them  without  affecting  the  rest.     The  legislator  of 
the  Thnrians  made  an  order,t  that  whoever  offered 
to  abolish  any  of  the  old  laws,  or  to  establish  a  new 
one,  should  come  before  the  people  with  a  halter 
about  his  neck,  to  the  end  that,  if  the  innovation 
was  not  unanimously  approved,  he  should  be  stran- 
.fi:led  on  the  spot.    And  that  of  Laced8emon,t  made 
It  the  business  of  his  life  to  get  a  faithful  promise 
from  his  citizens,  that  they  would  not  infringe  any 
of  his  ordinances.     The  £phorus,§  who  so  rudely 
cut  the  two  strings  which  Hirynis  had  added  to 
mtisic,  never  stood  to  examine  whether  that  addition 
made  a  better  harmony ;  it  was  enough  for  him  to 
condemn  the  invention,  because  it  was  an  alteration 
of  the  old  composition :  which  also  is  the  meaning 
of  the  old  rusty  sword  of  justice  carried  before  the 
Magistracy  of  Marseilles.    For  my  part,  I  have  an 

*  In  Bxcerptio  Gratianis,  p.  897. 

f  Charondasy  in  Diodorus  of  Sicily^  lib.  ;ciL  c  4h 

X  Lycurgus.    See  hb  Life  by  Plutarch,  ch.  21. 

§  Plutarchy  in  his  Notable  Sayings  of  the  LacedaemonianSy  calls 

'  Ephoru^  "fianerepea.  Valer.  Max.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6p  sect.  7* 
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aversion  to  novelty  of  what  complexion  soever^  andl 
have  reason,  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  its  mis<^ 
chievous  consequences.  The  innovation  which  has 
for  so  many  years  oppressed  this  kingdom  (France) 
has  not  indeed  directly  done  all  the  mischief  it  has 
suffered,  but  it  may  be  said,  with  some  colour  of 
reason,  that  it  has  accidentally  fomenjted  and  pro-*^ 
duced.  all  the  evih  and  distresses  that  are  smce 
continued: 

Heu  !  paiicr  telis  wdnerafacta  meisJ^  !.  e» 

Alas !  the  wounds  by  which  I  sinart^ 

My  own  sharp  weapons  did  impart. 

•  t  •  • 

They  who  give  a  shock  to  a  state,  are  ready  to  bc8 
the  first  who  are  swallowed  up  in  its  ruin.  The  fruits 
of  a  public  commotion  are  seldom  enjoyed  by  the 
person  who  fomented  it.  He  only  disturbs  the 
water  for  others  to  catch  the  fish-  The  unity  and 
contexture  of  monarchy,  in  this  great  structure, 
having  been  remarkably  broken  and  dissolved  in  its 
old  age,  by  this  innovation,  has  made  way  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  like  injuries. ,  The  royal  mj^esty  does 
not  easily  sink  from  the  summit  to  the  middle,  but 
tumbles  headlong  from  the  middle  to  the  foundation. 
But  if  the  inventors  do  the  most  mischief^  the  imita- 
tors are  the  more  criminal  to  follow  examples,  of 
which  they  have  felt  the  evil ;  and  if  there  be  any 
degree  of  horror,  even  in  doing  ill,  the  latter  owe  tQ 
the  former  the  glory  of  inventmg,  and  the  courage 
ipf  making  the  first  effort.  New  disorders  of  all 
lunds  derive  ideas  and  precedents  for  disturbing  our 
ffoveyrnment  from  this  original  and  plentiful  source. 
We  read  in  our  very  laws  made  for  the  remedy  of 
this  primitive  evil,  the  first  essays  of  bad  enterprises 
pf  aU  kinds,  and  the  excuse  made  for  them.  And 
what  Thucydides  says  of  the  civil  wars  in  his  time, 
is  applicable  to  us,  that,  to  palliate  public  vices,  their 
true  names  are  sophisticated  and  softened  by  new 

*  Ovidy  in  Epist.  of  Phillis  to  Demophoon,  ver«  48«  ^ 
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ones,  which  are  not  so  harsh.  It  is  intended,  ha^* 
ever,  to  reform  our  consciences  and  opinions.  Ho^ 
jnesta  oratio  est  :*  i.  e.  "  It  is  a  plausible  speech ;" 
but  the  best  plea  for  innovation  is  very  dangerous : 
and,  to  speak  my  thoughts  with  freedom,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  great  self-love  and  presumption  in  a  man, 
to  set  such  a  value  upon  his  own  opmions,  that  the 
public  peace  must  absolutely  be  destroyed  to  establish 
them,  and  a  multitude  of  inevitable  evils  introduced 
into  his  own  country,  together  with  so  dreadful  a  • 
corruption  of  manners  as  a  civil  war,  and  the  charges 
on  the  state  in  a  matter  of  such  consequence,  always 
brings  in  its  train.  Is  it  not  bad  management  to  ^et 
up  so  many  certain  and  palpable  vices  against  errors 
that  are  doubtful  and  disputable  ?  Are  there  any 
views  worse  than  these  committed  against  a  man's 
own  conscience,  and  the  natural  light  of  his  own 
reason  ?  The  senate,  upon  its  dispute  with  the  people 
concerning  the  administration  of  their  religion,  prc- 
aumed  to  make  use  of  this  evasive  argumeiit,t  Ad 
Deos  id  magis  quant  ad  se  pertinere  ;  ipsos  visurosy 
ne  sacra  sua  poUuantur :  i.  e.  ^^  That  tnis  affair  was 
'*  not  so  much  their  concern  as  that  of  the  gods, 
"  who  would  themselves  take  care  that  their  sacred 
**  mysteries  were  not  polluted  ;**  according  to  the 
article  which  the  oracle  returned  to  those  of  Delphos^ 
who,  in  the  Median  war,  dreading  an  invasion  from 
the  Persians, .  enquired  of  Apollo  what  thdy  should 
do  with  the  sacred  treasure  of  his  temple,  whether 
tiiey  should  hide  it,  or  carry  it  elsewhere.  To  which 
the  God  returned  for  answer,  "  That  they  should 
**  not  remove  any  thing,  but  only  take  care  of  them- 
**  selves,*  forasmuch  as  he  was  sufficient  to  take  care 
**  of  his  own  property,  "t    The  Christian  religion 

♦  Terence,  Andr.  act  1,  sc.  1,  ver.  104. 

iTit.  LiT.Tib.  X.  ch.  6.    The  application  ^lich  Montaigne  hei% 
68,  -of  these'  words  of  Livy,  agrees  by  no  means  with  the  cori- 
atruction  they  bear  in  that  historian,  as  all  who  will  be  at  the  trouble 
to  consult  him  may  perceive. 
X  Herodot.  lib.  yiii.  p.  539, 540. 
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bears  all  the  marks  of  .jttstice  and  utility  in  an  ex« 
treme  degree,  but  Done  more  manifest  than  the 
strict  recononendation  of  obedience  to  magistrates^ 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  police*  What  a  mar- 
velkms  instance  of  this  has  the  Divine  Wisdom  left  us^ 
who,  in  establishtng  the  salvation  of  mankind,  and  in 
conducting  this  his  glorious  victory  over  death  and 
sin,  chose  to  do  it  onhr  in  conformity  to  our  political 
government,  and  submitted  his  progress,  and  the 
,  conduct  of  so  sublime  and  sahitiferous  an  operation^ 
to  the  blindness  and  h^ustice  of  our  observatioizi 
and  customs;  suffering  the  innoce&t  Uood  of  so 
many  of  his  chosen  ikvouixtes  to  be  sfa^,  and  bear^^ 
ing  with  the  loss  of  such  a  mimber  of  years,  to  tiie 
maturing  of  this  inestimable  fiuit  ?  There  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  case  of  one  who  complies  with 
the  forms  rand  laws  of  his  country,  and  of  another 
&at  undertakes  to  regulate  and  change  them.  The 
first  pleads  in  his  excuse  simplicity,  obedience,  and 
example,  so  that  whatever  he  does,  it  cannot  be  im» 
puted  to  malice,  but  at  the  worst  to  misfortune. 
Quis  est  enhn^  quern  non  moveat  clarisdmis  nwnumen^ 
lis  testata^  comignataque  antiquitas  ?*  i.  €•  "  Who  is 
*^  there  that  is  not  touched  with  reqpect  for  antiquity, 
^  sealed  and  confirmed  by  Idie  mosi  illustrious  testi- 
^'  monies  ?"  Besides  what  Isocrates  says,  that  defii- 
ciency  is  more  a  sharer  in  moderation  than  excess  ^ 
the  laist  is  a  track  much  more  rugged  :t  for  he  who 
busies  himself  to  choose  and  alter,  usurps  the  authority 
of  judging,  and  must  take  it  upon  himself  to  discover 

*  Cicen)  de  Divinatione,  Kb.  i.  cb.  40. 

f  All  that  follows  from  the  words^  ^*^e  iviio  irasies  himBdf/'  top 
the  passage  from  Cicero  inclusiyely,  ending  thus,  *<not  byZeno^' 
^*  Cleandies,  nor  Clirj'sippus,"  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  folio  editioB 
by  Abel  Angelier,  printed  at  Paris  in  1595^  three  years  after  the 
death  of  our  author ;  nor  in  another  folio  edition  printed  at  Paris^  by^ 
JViic^Ael  Blageant^  in  16'10.  I  leaveit  to  the  reader  to  jvdgG»  whe- 
ther this  addition  be  Montaigne's  or  not;  but  I  thought  myself 
obliged  to  insert  it  in  this  edition,  because  I  not  only  find  it  in  tlie 
ediUon  printed  at.  Paris  since  1640,  but  in  ooe  printed  at  Leyde^t 
in  1689. 
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the  defect  of  what  he  is  for  removing,  and  the  be- 
nefit of  what  he  is  about  to  introduce.  This  consi- 
deration, however  vulgar,  is  that  which  fixed  me  in^ 
my  seat^  and  kept  the  reiii  Upon  even  the  rlshest 
pari  of  my  youth,  so  as  not  to  burden  my  shoulders 
with  so  dead  a  wei^t,  as  to  render  myself  responsi^ 
ble  for  a  science  of  such  importance,  and  to  presume 
in  that  state  to  do  what  in  my  more  mature  j^dg>^ 
ment  I  durst  not  attempt  in  the  most  easy  thing  I  had 
ever  learned,  and  wherein  the*  rashness  of  judging 
does  no  harm,  it  seeming  to  me  very  unjust  to  go 
about  to  subject  public  and  established  customs  and 
institutions  to  the  Weakness  and  instability  of  private 
£mcy  (for  private  reason  has  only  a  private  jurisdie^ 
tion),  and  to  make  that  encroadiment  upon  divine 
laws,  which  no  government .  would  suffer  upon  the 
eivil  laws  r  with  which  the  human  reason  ha^  much 
more  concern  than  with  the  former;  yet  are  they 
sovereignly  judgied  by  their  own  proper  judges ;  and 
the  utniost  sufficiency  serves  only  to  explain  and  ex* 
tend  the  custom  derived  firom  it,  and  not  to  divert, 
nor  make  any  innovation  in  it.  If  sometimes :  the 
divine  Providence  has  suspended  the  rules  to  which 
it  has  necessarily  restrained  us,  it  is  not  to  give  us  a 
dispensation  from  them.  These  are  only  strokes  of 
the  divine  hatad,  which  we  must  not  imitate^  but  ad<^ 
inice,.and  extraordinary  examples  that  purposely  and 
particularly  prove  the  kind  of  miracles:  which  it 
offers  us  for  ^a  manifestatiqn  of  its  almighty  power, 
above  our  rules  and  capacity,  which  it  were  folly  and 
impiety  to  attempt  to  imitate,  and  which  we  ought 
not  to  foUow,  but  to  contemplate  with  astonishment ; 
they  being  acts  peculiar  to  the  essence  of  him  by 
.whom  they  are  performed,  and  not  persohal  to  us. 
Cotta  declares  very  opportunely,  when  matters  of  re- 
ligion are  the  subject,  I  hearken  to  T.  Coruncanus, 
P.  Scipio, '  P.  Scsvola;  the  high  priests ;  but  I  give 
'no  ^ar  to  Zepo,  Cleanthes,  or  Chrysippus.*    Iti  our 
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pmeiit  qiu«r^  where  there  are  a  hundiied  Hf  ticieft 
to  be  struck  oi^  <ai)d  put  in,  articles  lilat  are  also  oi^ 
very  great  iQ^^0rt^ce,  God  knows,  how  many  there^ 
are  who  can  boasf^of  dieir  having. nicely  understood 
the  grounds  and  reasons  of  both  th^  parties.  It  is  a 
number,  if  it  amounts  to  a  number,  that  would  not 
hie  very  able  to  disturb  us«  But  what  becomes  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  posse  ?  Under  what .  ensigns  do  theyt 
rank  ?  The  ^e  is  the  same  with  them  as  with  othes 
^eakand  ill^applied  medicines,  wheFd9y  the  humour» 
they  are  designed  to .  purge  off,  are  ouly  fermented^ 
exasperated,  and  inflamed  in  the  conflict,  and  left, 
still  behind.  .  The  medicine  was  too.  weak  to  purge 
us,  but  strong  enough  to  weaken  us,  so.  thfit  we  can< 
laotgetnd  of  it,  and  receive  no  effect  from  its  opera-i 
tion,  but  inward  pains  of  long  duratioio.  . 
IncsuMof  ,  So  it  is^  neivertheless,  that  fortune,  say  what  we 
nt^uy   ^fnily  presents  us.  s<Hsnetimes   with  a   necessity  so 

kltslbottid  ^'^^^^^  *^**  ^^  ^^  requisite  the  laws  should  give  place 
gire  way  to  it :  flud  wheTC  opposition  is  made  to  the  increase 
^ilrti^i?  pf  an  innovation  which  intrudes  itself  by  violence, 
&r  a  man  to  .  keep  himscQf  in  all  places  and  things 
within  bounda  and  rules  s^ainst  these  who  ai«  at  fuU 
libcariy  to  do  what  they  list,  and  to  whom  all  things 
are.  lawfiil  that  may  serve  to  advance  their  design^ 
Mid  who  have  no  other  law  nor  rule  but  ta  pursue 
their  own  advantage,  is  a  dangerous  obligation  and 
inequality! 

uiudiium  nocendi  perfidy  prcBsiaJt  Jldes.^ 

'■    .    '  Tlie  n^iked  truth  docs  her  fair  breast  disand; 
*  And  gives  to  treachery  a  power  to  barm.  ■ 

^Forasmuch  as  the.  ordinar:^  disciijline  of  a  healthful 
»tate  does  npt  provide  against  these  extrapr^nary 
Occidents,  it  presupposes  a  body  that  supports .  itse^ 
in  its  principal  nxiembers  and  officers,  and  a.commoijL 
consent  to  its  obedience  and  obsejyation. "  To  prch 
Ceed,  acQofding  to  law,  is  a  cold  and  constrame^ 
wotk,  and  not  nt  to  make  head  aigainst  a  liceiitious 

•     *  Soiieo.  in  .C£di{>.  aotliL  ver.  69S# 


%nh  imbridled  proceeding.  Those  great  persohages, 
Octavius  and  (Jatb,  in  the  two  civil  wars  of  Sylla  and 
Cassar,  are  to  this  day-  repraached^  tbkt  they  chos6  to 
let  their  country  sufikr  the  last  Extremities,  rather  than 
to  relij^ve  it,  at  ^e  expeese  of  its  laws,  ot  to^iofiake 
any  stir.  For,  in  truth,  in  these  last  necessities 
woereni  ^re  ia  no  .rdm«dy,  it  wouM^  pediaps,  be. 
poc9  discreet  to  atoop  and  yields  a  little  tOr  r«ceive» 
the.  bl6w,.  thaa  by  dpp^s^*  without  any  p68sibility  q£ 
^l^S  ^9^  mako  wey  for  vtolenee  ta  tcan^e  eyery; 
thi^g  .imd^F  foot  $  andk  were  better  to  make  iha^ 
Iftws  do^  yfksA  tber  ean^  siace  ihey  i^smqot  ^  what 
they;  w<)ttld.  A£^6t  this  manner  did  he  wha  sua^ 
fenoded  thorn  for  twontyr&uF  hours  i  and  he  who  £0^ 
OQde  ^uj^;ed>.day  in^  tnE  c^epdar  i  and  that  othern 
viz.  Alexander  the  Greati,*  who  in  the  month  of  June 
made  a  seeond  May.  Tlie  Lacedaemonians  them<<^ 
selves^  religjoua  observers  as  they  w^re  of  the  lawa^ 
of  their  country,  beijig  straitenea  by  their  own  law^i 
whicl^  prohibited  the  choosing  of  the  same  man  ta 
\H  admkal  twice ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  thdr  afv 
fiurs  ae^essavily  reqjuiring  that  Lysander  should  fill 
l^at  office  again,  they  made  one  Aracus  admiral,  it  i^ 
telle,  but  w^diai  Lpander  was  superintendant  of  tha 
marin^.t  By  the  same  policy,  one  of  their  ambasMU 
dors  being  sent  tO'the  Athenians  tdf  obtdin  the  altera^ 
tion  of  some  deccee,.  and  Pericles  remonstrating  t^ 
^m  tha^  i%  was.&rbid  to  take  away  the  tablet,  or  re^ 
gist^r  ^herein  a/law  had  been: engrossed,  adviseid'fain» 
tanl^  to  turn  it  over,  forasmuch  aa  this  was  ndt  pro** 
\^teA.t  And  Hutarch.  commends  Philopsemen^ 
that;  while  bon^  ta  command,  he  knew  not  only  hpw» 
to  commioid  according  to  the  laws,  but  also^to  ov/Ci^ 
nda  the  laws.  themadves^S^  when  the  public  noese^* 
vty  «pquif  ei  iU 

t '  PlMterch  in  tlie  Li&  q£  Ljqandery  <;aiu  4b 
''%  Id*ein,  in  thd  Life  of  Pericles,  cap.  18. 

§  In  the  compariion  of  Titui  Quintus  rlanunius  with  Phflopsmjant 
lowards  the  eM 
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CHAFFER  XXIII. 

•        Different'  Events  from  the  same  Counsel. 

James  AMYOTT,*  great  almoncr  of  France, 
gave  me  this  history  one  day,  to  the  honour  of  a 
prince  of  ours  (who,  though  of  foreign  extraction^ 
-was  ours  in  very  deed),  that  in  the  time  of  our  first 
troubles,  at  the  siege  of  Roan,  that  prince  being  ad- 
vertised  by  the  qiieen  (mother  to  the  kin^)  of  a  plot 
that  was  lormed  against  his  life,  and  being  particu- 
larly informed  by  his  letters  who  was  to  be  the  chief 
conductor  of  it,  viz,  a  gentleman  of  Anjou,  or 
Maine,  who  at  that  time  commonly  came  to  the 
prince's  palace  for  the  purpose,  he  did  not  communi- 
cate his  mtelligence  to  any  person  in  the  whole  world, 
but  going;,  the  next  day,  to  St  Catherine's  mount, 
tvhere  wAs  our  battery  against  Roan  (which  we  at 
that  time  laid  siege  to)  attended  by  the  said  great 
almoner,  arid  another  bishop,  he  took  notice  cf^this 
very  gentleman,  who  had  been  described  to  him,  and 
sent  for  him-  When  he  came  before  him,  the  prince 
finding  him  pale,  and  trembling  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  guilt,  he  said  to  him,  "  Mr. you 

^  mistrust,  I  find,  what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  and  your 
**  very  countenance  shows  it ;  it  is  in  vain  to  think 
of  hiding  any  thing  from  me,  for  I  am  so  well  in- 
formed of  your  business,  that  you  will  only  make 
^*  bad  worse,  by  an  attempt  to  conceal  it  j  you  very 
•*  well  know,  such  a  thing  and  such  a  thiilg,  which 
"  were  the  links  and  limits  to  the  most  secret  parts 
"in  the  plot;  and  therefore,  as  you  value  your 
**  life,  do  not  fail  to  confess  the  truta  of -the  whole 
"  design  to  me."  When  the  poor  man  found  he  was 
detected  (for  the  whole  affair  had  been  discovered  to 
the  queen  by  one  of  the    accomplices),   he  had 

/  *  The  celebrated  translator  of  Plular^ 
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nothing  to  do,  but.  mih  f<Aded  hands  was  going  to 
tlirow  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  prince  to  implore  his 
mercy  and  forgiveness.;   but  the  prince  prevented 
him,  and  proceeded  to  ask  him  as  follows :  **  Pray, 
**  did  I  ever,  do  any  thing  to  disoblige  y6u  ?  Have  1, 
&om  any  particular  spite,  of&nded  any  that  bie^- 
longed  to.you  ?  It  is  not  above  three  weeks  that  1 
**  have  known  you ;  what  inducement  could  you  have 
*^  to  aim  at  my  Itfei'*  To  this,  the  gentleman \8ip> 
swered,  with  a  f2>I tiering  voice,  **  That  he  had  no  par^ 
**  ticular  r^eason  for  it, ,  but  the  interest  of  the  cause 
of  his  party  in  general ;  and  that  he  had  been  per-- 
suaded  by  some  of  them,  that  it  would  be  a  veiy    . 
**  pious  act  to  extirpate  so  powerful  an  enemy  to 
♦*  their  religion  by  any  means  whatsoever."   ^  Weil,'*  Extrmor- 
said  the  prince,  ^^  I  will  now  let  you  see  how  much  iS^cy  ^ 
^^  more  amiable  is  the  reUgion  I  maintain  than  that  prince  to, 
"  which  you  profess ;  yours  has.  advised  you  to  nmr-  SS^ouwi 
**  der  me  witnout  giving  me  a  hearing,  and  without  u^  wu  him. 
*'  any  provocation ;  whereas  mine  commands  me  to 
**  forgive  you,  though  you  know  in  your  conscience 
**  that  you  would  have  killed  me  witnout  any  reason. 
♦*  Get  you  from  hence  instantly,  and  let  me  see  you 
^  no  more  here;  and  if  you  are  wise,  choose  honester 
**  men  to  be  of  your  counsel  in  future  designs." 

The  emperor  Augustus,  being  in  Gaul,  had  cef*  a  plot  a. 
tain  intelligence  of  a  conspiracy  which  was  formed  |^^|J**  ^"- 
ugainst  him  by  Lucius  Cinna,  for  which  he  resolved  which  *^ 
to  make  an  example  of  him  ;•  and,  for  that  purpose,  ^^^ 
sunpimoned  a  council  of  his  friends  to  meet  him  next  t>M  ripe 
4ay ;  but  the  niffht  preceding  he  was  very. uneasy  in  ^£^' 
his  mind  to  thin^  that  he  was  going  to  put  to  death 
^  young  gentleman  of  a  good  family^  nephew  to 
Pompey:  the  Great,  which  made  him  borejJc  out  into 
these  complaints,  "  What !  shall  it  be  said  that  I  live 
^*  in  terror  and  alarm,  andsufier  my  assassin  to  walk 
^^  Abroad  at  his  fuU  liberty  J    Shall  he  go  unpunishedi 

*  See  Seneca,  ia  his  Treatise  of  Clemency,  lib.  L  cap.  9,  ftoia 
wb^Bce  the  wholi^Atoryisbere  traoscribed  vtrbatinu      .      -      -^ 


^  after  inandng  couspii*ed  against  rirylift ;  afife*which 
^  I  fcave  hkbcato  ite&nded  m  so  roany  <ivil  wars, 
j^<  and  £p  many  batdes  botb  b^  laiu}  ttod  ^seH^  ari^ 
,^^  after  I  iod  eetaibiished  univ»er8id  peaoe  in  the 
^f  iRioiilfl  ?.   Shali  the  aiaci  be  pordoAed  after  he  ha  A 
^«  detsrimisied  AOt  x^nly.  to  imipder,  but  to  dadrifie6 
K'  me  ?"'    iPior  it^  pkit  was  laid  to  ^B  Um  niribik  he 
«w«s  assrsting  in  some  s^rifice^    Aft^  this  he  re- 
^Doained  ^r  some  time  vsfleht,  but  then  he  begai^ 
^agioin,  in  a  louder  norte,  to  exclaim  against  himself^ 
Baying,    "  Why  livi^  thou,   tf  it   he  a  thi^  of 
>^  auoi  importance  to^  bq  mij^ny  peop^  that  tiiiou 
'^^  Bhouldst  die  I  Will  there  be  no  end  to  div  revenge 
^  and  cruelty  ?  Is  thy  ^  of  ;so  ^ueh  worth,  that  ^ 
"  ^uch  misdbief  im^st  be  doiie  top^erve  ^t  ?*' 
tti  vifc      *  iivia,  his  ^e,  perceiving  him  ^u  th^  peipleiity, 
^**  ji?^"'*^  *WiH  yw  iSw:  onpe/^  said  she,  **  be  advised  by  ^ 
x^cp^^m.^^  trtuqau  ?    Imitiatte  the  physicians  who,  when  com-. 
^  mon  temedies  do  no  good,  make  trial  qC  the  con- 
f '  tE^iry.    Yo\i  hftve  not.  done  yourself  ^ny  good  hi- 
^*  therto  by  your  severity.    Lepidus  has  followed  Sa-s 
>'  y^idQPds  i    Ifilurean,   tepidus ;    C^io,    Murena  \ 
^  Iffl^tius,  Capio.     Begin  now  and  try  how  lenity 
!^  and  denoency  wiU  succeed.     C^i^  is  foiind  guilty^ 
<^  pat-don  jMm  \  it  will  be  ciut  of  l^s  power  to  huit 
"  thee  hereaf^,  and  such  forgiveness  wi^  re^oftnc^ 
'^.  to  <ihy  honour.'' 
j^vgmtw       Augustus,  v^ry  glad  th^  he  had  met  with  at)  adn 
^"Jj^Jj^vocate  of  his  ow^  humour,  thanked  his  wife  j  and 
DBkes  a   cbsmfffiing  his  i^ends  wl^om.  he  had  summoned  ta 
^|^^*2ii^.<»uiicil,  ordered  that  Cii^n^  should  be  brought  to 
0ief  of th^liiicQ.aJbi^    which  being  done,  he  con:imanded  every 
conspira.  ^^^  «it  of  tlua  room,  »Qd  whei>  ^e  was,  by  his  ap^. 
^        |3iMiQtnieat^  seated  in  a  chair,**  he  spol^e  tp  hitn^  i^er 


^  This  d|c«ai8lance,  expvessljf  noted  by  Seneca,  is  not  iiiuna- 

rri4>.  .lo^flM^  )t  ^Ho^rs  us  »e  |;Q^^^nerB  ofxhat  age ;  and  tbercfom 
think  thai  ^  oel/ebrate4  Cornei|(e  did  well  to  make  use  of  it  in  his. 
tragedy  of  Cinna.  A  king  who  ^^bould  think  it  derogatory  to  his. 
Eoyalty  ev^  to  S6e  Ms  mibjectv  siiting  in  his  presence,  would  have. 
\\kX  a  very  dioiJI^iitiYe  i4«a  t^gnso^^^  wlucn  does  JU)t  depend  m^ 
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iMs  ifiaimer ;  ^<  In  the  first  phee^  CihrAy  I  desire 
*'  you  would  hear  mfe  patiently  ;  do  not  interrupt  me 
♦*  while  I  im  spdaking,  after  which  I  will  give  thee 
**  titoe  aAd  leisure  to  smswer  me.  Thou  knowest,  Cin^ 
^^  na,  that  having  tak^  thee  prisoner  in  the  enemy's 
^'  oamp^  wh^  thou  not  only  didst  bear  arms  against 
•*  me^  but  was  rtiy  enemy  by  birth,  I  ^aved  thy  life^ 
^^  gave  tibee  all  thy  estate^  and  enabled  thed  to  livB 
*'  so  'ireH,  arid  s6  ihudi  at  Ihy  esaae^  that  the  victor 
^^  evert  envied  the  cohdition  of  the  vanquished.  The 
*^  sacerdbtal  office,  which  thdu  madest  suit  to  me  fbr» 
*•  I  conferred  upon  thee,  after  having  rfefused  it  others 
'^^  whose  ancestors  always  bore  anh^  foriilie ;  liotwith- 
^*  standing  which,  thou  hiist  undertaken  to  kill  me  !'^ 
Ginna  crying  out  at  this,  that  he  was  very  far  from 
karbouridg  so  wicked  a  thought,  Augustus  stopped 
him  shorty  by  sayiiig,  *^  Cinna,  thou  dost  not  kdep 
*^  thy  promise ;  tiiou  didst  assure  me  that  I  should 
♦^  not  be  interrupted :  yes,  you  did  undertake  to  kill 
^^  me  at  such  a  time  and  place,  in  such  company, 
**  and  »  stch  a  manner."  At  which  words,  seeing 
Cnma  astonished  and  silent,  not  for  having  broke 
his  promise  to  be  silent,  but  from  the  sting  of  his 
'conscience,  ^*  What,*'  continued  Augustus,  "  was 
your  reason  for  doing  this?  Was  it  to  be  made 
empetor  ?  Verily  the  public  afiairs  are  in  a  bad 
state,  if  I  am  the  only  man  in  the  way  of  thy  ad- 
vancement to  the  empire.  Thou  art  iiot  so  much 
as  able  to  defend  thy  own  &mily,  and  \^ast  latety 
nmis»ited  in  a  caute  by  a  mere  libertine.  What ! 
^  will  nothing  avail  thed  but  to  attempt  the  ruin  of 
**  Gsesar  ?  I  give  up  the  cause,  if  there  is  none  but 
*'  I  to  obst^ct  thy  hopes.  Dost  thou  imagine  that 
^  Paulus,  Fabius,  the  Cossseans  and  Serviliails,  and 
•*  so  many  Patriciatis,  riot  only  noble  by  title,  but 

^  toeb  as  honour  their  nobiUty  by  their  virtlie,  wfll 

•-      •    •• 

ffistindtiofis  of  thig  kind,  A  king,  truly  respectabte,  may  freely  cfis- 
pense  with  thia^  liberty,  wiUwut  rigkirtg  the  low  df  atty  thing,  ai^y 
flu)ra  than  Aagustus^  Tmj8n»<  or  Marcus  Aurelius.* 
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<*  bear  with  thee  ?'*  After  a  great  deal  mdre  that  hd 
said  to  him  (for  he  talked  to  him  above  two  wholef 
hours),  "  Now,  go  thy  way>"  said  he,  ''I  give  thed 
^^  that  life,  Cinna,  as  a  traitor,  and  a  parricide,  which 
^*  I  gave  thee  heretofore  as  an  enemy.  Let  friend- 
^  ship  commence  betwixt  us  from  this  day  forwards  ; 
^'  let  us  try  which  of  us  two  are, the  honestest  men,*! 
^*  who  have  given  thee  thy  life,  or  thou  who  hast  rei 
^*  ceived  it/*  ^  And  thus  he  took  his  leave  of  hiin. 
Some  time  af^^r  he  preferred  him  to  the  consular  (tig- 
nity,  complaining  th^t  he  had  not  the  confidence  to 
demand  it,  had  a  strong  friendship  for  him,  and  made 
him  sole  heir  to  his  estate.  Now  from  the  time  of 
this  accident,  which  befel  Augustus  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age,  there  was  never  any  conspiracy  or 
iattempt  formed  against  him,  and  he' thereby  reaped 
a  just  reward  for  his  clemency  ;  but  it  did  not  turn 
out  so  well  for  our  prince,  m  the  preceding  istory,, 

•  for  his  lenity  was  not  sufficient  to  secure  him  from 
felling  into  the  snares  of  the  like  treason,  so  vain  and 
frivolous  a  thing  is  human  prudence,  and  in  spite  df 

.    all  our  coimsels,  projects,  and  precautions,.' fortune 

is  always  the  mistress  of  events.  '     ' 

S'Tuc^s     We  repute  physicians  fortunate,  when  they  hit 

of  phasic  u  upon  a  lucky  cure ;  as  if  theirs  was  the  only  art  that 

f^imiied.    could  not  maintain' its  own  ground,  that  its  basis  wrrs 

•  too  weak  to  support  itself  by  its  own  strengtli,  and 
as  if  no  other  art  stood  in  need  of  the  assistance  of 
fortune  in  its  operations.  For  my  part,  I  have  as 
goo4j  or  as  bad  an  opinion  of  physic  as  you  pleas^^ 
for,  God  be  thanked,  we  hold  no  correspondence. 
I  think  differently  from  other  men ;  for'  I  always 
heartily  despise  it;  and  when  I  am  sick,  instead  of 
entering  into  a  composition  with  it,  I  begin  yet  more 
to  detest  and  dread  it ;  and  when  friends  press  me  to 
take  physic,  I  tell  them  to  give  me  time,  at  least  till 
I  am  restored  to  my  health  and  strength,  that  I  may 
be  the  better  able  to.  support  the  violence,  and  dan- 
ger of  their  potion.  I  leave  nature  to  its  operation, 
and  am  prepossessed  vnih  an  opinion,  tbat  it  is  suf- 
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^ciently  annc»d  with  teeth  and  talom  to  defend  it- 
self when  attacked,  and  to  maintain  .that  contexture 
of  which  it  abhors  the  dissolution  ;  for  I  am  afraid5 
that  the  endeavour  to  assist  it  when  it  grapples  with 
the  disease,  would  really  give  aid  not  to  nature,  but 
to  its  adversary,  and  that  it  would  <ureate  new  diffi* 
culties. 

Now,  I  say,  that  fortune  has  a  great  share,  not  in  Fortne 
^yaic  only,  but  in  several  other  more  certain  arts.  |jh^r%?tiM 
The  poetic  sallies  which  transport  and ,  ravish  tlieir  fi>i^«>  ^ 
author  out  of  himself,  why  should  we  not  ascribe  pd!^. 
them  to  his  good  fortune,  since  the  poet  himself  con- 
fesses they  exceed  his  capacity,  and  acknowledges 
them  to  proceed  from  something  els^  than  himself, 
and  has  wem  no  more  in  his  own  power,  than  the 
orators  say  they  have  in  their  power  those  extraordi- 
rnory  motions  and  agitations  that  sometimes  push 
them  beyond  their  design  ? 

So  is  painting,  strdkes  shall  sometimes  sUp  firoqi  Andia^« 
the  hand  of  the  painter,  so  surpassing  his  fancy  and 
skill,  as  to  ej^cite  both  his  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment. Nay,  fortune  does  yet  more  plainly  demon- 
strate the  share  she  has  in  all  works  of  this  kind,  by 
the  elegancies  and  beauties  that  appear  in  them,  not 
only  beyond  the  intention,  but  even  without  the 
.  knowleqa^e  of  the  artist  himself  A  judicious  reader 
often  finds  out  in  another  man's  writings  perfections 
different  from  what  were  either  intended  or  perceived 
by  the  author,  and  gives  them  a  richer  construction 
.  and  complexion, 

As  to  military  enterprises,  every  one  sees  what  a  And  in  aiu 
good  share  fortune  has  in  them.    Even  in  onr  coun-  I^I^^hm^  '' 
sels  anc]  deUberations  there  must  certainly  be  a  mix- 
ture of  good  and  bad  lucky  for  all  that  our  wisdom . 
can  do  avails  very  little.    The  more  acute  and  quick 
it  is,  the  weaker  it  finds  itself,  and  the  more  diffident 
it  is  of  itself,    i  am  of  Sylla's  opinion  \  and  when  I 
look  more  nicely  into'  the  most  glorious ;  exploits  of 
war,  I  perceive,  methinks,  that  the  conductors  of 
theto  make  use  of  delib^ation  and  counsel  only  fpr 


traiinrr. 
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fbrni>sake)  kftving  the  bed;  shire  of  ithe  (mUipds4 
to  fbrtune,  Mid,  4ependm^  upon  tor  aid,'traii6ffm8d 
Art;  «v6ry  turn  die  Ikmts  <^  jiutiiable  00^  There 
ha)^en  «ometim«»  aocidetital  akoitiei  iuftd  st^aligd 
funes  in  thtk  delib^^ioa&»  which  prompt  tfaeal  fre« 

3uenlfy  to  the  most  hnprobidble  caune^  and  Kweli 
leir  courft^e  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.    From 
heiKse  it  Ms  out,  that  man^  grc^  comnlaiMlerb  of 
o]d»  to  give  a  wnction  to  their  rash  resolutioiis,  have 
toid  their  soldierd,  that  they  were  induced  t^eteto 
by  mme  insf»ration,  (mien,  or  pr^i^fltic* 
The  eovse    fo  this  uticertoiii^  and  perplexity,  own»  to  x>nt 
||^|^'^^;^„incapadty  to  discern  and  choose  what  is  of  <£e  greats 
cases  (be   est  advauta^y  by  reason  of  tiM  difficulties  arising 
wMdi  h    ^^  ^he  vuious  accidents  of  tiuntfSy  I  think,  that 
imcercaiii.  though  HO  Other  considerattob  shoiud  be  our  motive^ 
the  surest  way  would  be  t^  pitch  \xpon  that  course 
which  is  most  just  and  honoilrable  $   and,  aa  the 
i^ortest  way  is  not  evident,  to  keep  always  in  the  di- 
rect path ;  forasmuch  as  in  the  two  instances  I  have 
just  now  mentioned,  it  ib  not  to  be  doubted  that  it 
was  more  noble  and  generous  in  him  who  had  re* 
ceived  the  injury,  to  pardon  it,  than  if  he  acted 
otherwise ;  and  if  the  fkst  was  disappohited  in  it,  he 
is  not  to  be  blamed  for  hi»  gpod  intention,  it  not 
being  a  clear  point,  whether,  if  he  had  acted  a  eon« 
trary  part,  he  would  have  escaped  the  issue  to  which 
he  was  doomed  by  his  destiny,  and  have  iMt  the  re* 
putation  of  such  an  act  of  humanity. 
vrhe^her  it     In  history  there  are  many  instances  of  pWSMd  an- 
{^^p*^der  this  impression  <rf  fear,  by  which  most  «f  them 
tent  cf>fr.  have  been  impelled  to  obviate  the  conspiradeS  that 
ify  bloody  were  forming  against  them,  by  revenge  and  punish* 
ffxecntioiif.  ment,  but  1  find  ve^y  few  to  whom  &ia  reniedy  haa 
been  of  service :  witness  many  of  the  Eoman  eni« 
perors.    Whoever  finds  himself  in  this  danger,  ought 
not  to  expect  much  either  fi'om  his  strength  or  ms 
vigilance :  for  how  difficult  is  it  for  a  man  to  guard 
against  an  enemy  who  wears  the  countenance  of  the 
most  officious  friend  we  have^  and  to  know  the  indh* 


tHdon  aftd  ifilmiid  ^6ti<Mi€inis  <^  thos^e  who  are  -pmk 
%c«ft  with  416.  It  is  to  vefy  little  purpose  ibr  a  man  to 
Imve  a  guard  ^  feireigviets,  atid  to  ve  always  fenced 
^mt  hy  fll^  of  men  in  lotns,  siilce  wfioever  doeft 
^ot  yaiue  }hb  <]r^m  M^>  wfll  ahmys  tic  master  of  that  of 
pother  man. 

Moi^i^Vor,  tl)t(l  eoif ti«i«al  suspiicion  which  makes  a  niv  tM 

^prmce  j^lous  of  all  msmkmd,   most  needs  be  ^Sjj*%^i|J; 

strange  torment  to  him.    Therefore  it  Was  that  Dk^i » too  mit* 

ibctng  warned  that  Callippus  watched  for  opportune  ^"^"^ 

ties  to  fake  away  liis  Hfe,  never  had  the  heart  to  ess 

'qiisfe  paiticuiaijy  into  the  matter,  Baying,  that  he 

-had  rather  die,  than  live  in  such  misery,  to  be  upon 

Jiis  <[nard,  not  only  against  his  eneniies,  bat  agamft 

■Ms  niends.*     Alexander  behaved  with  more  spirit 

-and  r^sdution,  wh«i,  being  advised  by  a  tetter  mm 

Pannmio,   that  Philip,    his  darling  physician,  was 

"bribed  with  money  by  Darius  to  poison  him,  nt  the 

•same  time  that  he  gave  the  very  letter  to  Hiilip  to 

tead,  swallowed  lite  dote  he  had  brought  him.t    wais 

not  this  a  declaration  of  his  resolution,  that  if  hia 

fiends  had  Vk  mind  to  despatch  him  out  of  the  worlds 

i:o  give  them  free  liberty  to  do  it  ?    TTiis  prince  ia 

t^elebrated  for  hazardous  actions  )  but  I  do  not  know 

whether,  in  £^1  his  1^,  there  be  anodier  piesage  that 

il^nonstrates  more  constftncy  than  this,  or  any  noble 

^ct^  of  his  that  ^ines  with  so  much  lustre.    Th^ 

who  prettch  up  to  princes  such  a  circumspect  dim-^ 

dence,  lender  colour  of  dictating  for  their  security, 

-do  Only  preach  to  their  ruin  and  dishonour.  Nothing 

truly  qoble  is  achieved  without  hazard.    I  know  a 

person  naturally  of  a  very  eqterprising,  heroic  cou^ 

'tage,  whose  good  fortune  is  continU£uly  prevented 

^y  such  persuasions  as  these;  that  he  keep  those 

only  about  him  whom  he  knows  to  be  his  friends } 

that  he  hearken  to  no  reconcilii^tion  with  his  old  ene« 

*  Plutarchy  in  the  notable  sayings  of  the  axK^iicnt  ^'^^^  * 
^  Quintus  Crt^uBi  lib.  liL  cap.  G. 
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mies  i  that  he  live  retired,  and  not  Ventiure  his  per^ 
^  son  with  hands  stronger  than  his  own,  what  promise 
soever  may  be  made  to  him,  or  what  prospect  soever 
he  may  have  of  advantage.  I  know  another,  who 
has  unexpectedly  made  his  fortune  by  following  quite 
contrary  advice. 
itew  fw  The  courage  of  which  men  so  greedily  court  the 
S^bM^be  glpry*  is  displayed,  upon  occasion,  as  magnificently 
rxerted,  in  a  doublct  as  in  a  coat  of  mail ;  in  a  cabinet  as  in  a 
camp  i  with  the  arm  hanging  down,  as  well  as  lifted 
up*  Such  tender  and  wary .  precaution  is  a  mortal 
enemy  to  noble  exploits.  Scipio,  in  order  to  90und 
Syphax's  intention,  leaving  his  army,  and  abandon- 
ing Spain,  not  yet  well  settled  in  ms  new  conquest, 
could  pass  over  to  Africa  in  two  contemptible  bot- 
toms, impUcitly  commit  himself,  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, to  the  power  of  a  barbaiian  king  upon  the  single 
security  of  the  greatness  of  his  own  courage,  his  good 
fortune,  and  his  elevated  hopes.  Habitajides  ipsam 
pUrumque  Jidem  obligat  :'^  i.e»  The  confidence  we  re- 
pose in.  another  often  procures  the  return  of  the  like 
confidence.  Qn  the  contrary,  for  a  life  of  ambition 
and  eclat,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  a  stiff  rein  upon  sus- 
picion. Fear  and  difiidence  invite  and  draw  on  iiv- 
jury.  The  most  jealous  of  pur  kings  (Lewis  XI.) 
established  his  afiairs  chiefly  by  voluntarily  trusting 
his  enemies  with  his  life  and  Kberty,  manifesting 
thereby  his  entire  confidence  in  them,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  repose  tlie  same  in  him.  Cassar  opposed 
only  the  authority  of  his  coiintenance,  and  the  sharp- 
ness of  his  rebukes,  to  his  armed  legions  that  muti- 
nied against  him  ;  and  he  trusted  so  much  to  himseli^ 
and  his  fortune,  tliat  he  was  not  afraid  to  abandon 
And  commit  it  to  a  seditious  and  rebellious  army : 


■  Sieiit  asgerefulti 

Cespitis,  rntrepidiis  vulttiy  mermtque  iimeri 
Nil  mettie7i5,f 

*  Livius.  f  LuCan,  15b#  v,  ver.  316,  frc 
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Upon  a  parapet  of  torf  he  stood. 

His  Biamy  fiice  mth  rescdutioD  shone ; 
And  diiWd  the  mutineers*  inflamed  blood, 
Cballengipg  fear  from  all,  by  fearing  none. 

'    This  undaunted  assurance,  however^  cannot  be  conHdem 
represented  to  perfection,  but  by  sucb  as  are  not  af-  JIJJU},y'  JJ 
firigfated  by  the  apprehension  of  death,  and  the  worst  appwl 
th^  can  happen ;  for  to  offer  a  trembling  resolution,  ^^f^**** 
which  is  ever  doubtful  and  uncertain,  for  the  service 
of  our  important  reconciliation,  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose.    It  is  an  eiccellent  way  for  a  person  to  win 
the  heart  and  good  will  of  another,  to  offer  his  ser-  . 
vice  and  trust  to  him,  provided  it  be  freely  and  un-> 
constrained  by  necessity,  and  that  he  manifest  a  pure 
and  entire  confidence  in  him,  and  a  countenance 
clear  of  the  least  cloud  of  suspicion.     When  I  was  a 
boy,  I  saw  a  gentleman,  a  commanding  officer  in  a 
great  city,  who,,  on  occasion  of  a  popular  commo- 
tion, in  order.to  suppress  it  in  the  bud,  went  out  of 
a  place  where-  he  was  very  secure,  and  committed 
himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  turbulent  rabble ;  but  it 
was  ill  for  him  that  he  did  so,  for  he  was  there  miser- 
ably killed.    Nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  he  was  so 
much  to  blame  in  going  out,  as  for  having  chose  a 
method  of  submission  and  meekness,  and  for  endea- 
vouring to  appease  this  storm,  rather  by  being  a  fol- 
lower than  a  ieSader,  and.  by  entreaty  rather  than  re- 
monstrance.   And  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  a 
gracefal  severity,  with  a  8oldier.like  my  of  command, 
ing,  *  fidl  of  security  and  confidence,  suitable  to  his 
rank,  and  t^e  digml^  of  his  office,  would  have  suc- 
ceeded better  with  him ;  at  least,  he  would  have  died 
with  more  honour  and  decency.     There  is  nothing 
so  little  to  be  expected  from  this  many-headed  mon- 
ster, when  thus  stirred  up,  as  humanity  and  good- 
nature.     It  is  much  more  susceptible  of  reverence 
and  fear*     Having  taken  a  resolution,  in  my  opinion, 
rather,  brave  than  rash,  of  tiirowing  himself  weak 
and  naked  into  this  tempestuous  sea  of  madmen^  he 
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ought  boldly  to  have  stommeA  the  tide^  and  itot  iiav($ 
suffered  himself  ta  be  carri^  swa^r  vftk  it ;  whereas^N 
when  he  begsui  to  see  his  danger  near  at  hand,  his 
hose  happening  to  bltecdi  thdt  easy  smiling  counte- 
nance which  he  hadl  assumed:  was  ehaoffed:  iiiib  dhei 
'    of  &aF,  hi&  voice  and  ^es  sfaoipmig  bow  aanoaement 
^nd  cefitentance^  and  by  endeaf^cKiringto^atieaiaapay 
aad  secure  his.  person,,  he  did  but  inflame  tlleiB^  ana 
qaUed  them*  upon  him^ 
A  cmiB^        A  generail  review  waa  once  talked  q£,  o£  beHazifr 
t^^A  jbrtes  undi^  ar^afi  (tJb^t  being  the  inost  likdcf  qp 
«mfp>      portunity  of  secr^Qt  revenge^  so  that  there:  ia  no  plaeel 
•  ta^^'^  ^'heire  it  can  be  exercised  with  moire,  safety)^  and  it 
w^»         was  public  aad  notorioiUs  that  it.  wa»  not  safe  far  somc^ 
to  coaie,  whos^  principal  afod  nficessaiyoffiee  it  waa 
to  view  them.    A  council  waa  held,,  and  seTeral 
things  proposed,  a^*  i&  a  matli^  not  only  of  difficidt^i 
but  sdsQ  of  weight  and  eonse^ence.    One  was,,  thaik 
they  should  above  aU  thingis^  avdd  giving  the  Jeast 
sign  of  any  mistrust^  and  ihsA  thl^  officeis  mostr  iii 
danger  should  eoi»e  with  erect  and  open)  ccmnte* 
nances,  mingle  themselves;  in  the  files,  and  instead 
of  sparing  fire  (t)o  which  the  other  opinions  inclined 
most)^  they  should  solicit  tiie  captains  to  fire  in  pla« 
toons,,  as  a  salvo  to  the  wectators^  and  not  to  b# 
qparing  of  their  powder*     This  waa  so  pleasing  to  thi! 
suspected  troops,  that  from  that.timd  fivwaids  thertf 
subsisted  a  mutual  confidence*,  among  them. 
vTie  mes-       I  think  the  method  which  Jttlima  Caesas  took  wa4 
ju't^s'"  ce^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^n  he  fidlowed^    In  the  first  place,  hd 
mx  took  to  endeavoured  to  witt  the  beauts  of  hia  very  enesriiaB  b)r 
Sfe  of  his  clemency,  contenting  himself,  when  ai^r  conspiFacy 
taemics.    ^^s  discovcred  to  him,  with  th6  aingijededaradbnj  that 
y^  knew  it  before.    This  donev  he  tooJc  a  noble  b» 
adtttion  to  expect,  without  sohdibtde  or  &ar,.  whaifr 
ev^c  might  be  the  event,  ahsaifftwifig  and  resiflning 
himself  to  the  eai^e  of  the  godb  aaMi  fisrtune ;.  tot  nof 
doubt  be  jwas  in.  thia  mind  at  thft  xecr  instant  be. 
killed. 
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A  foreigner  mtimB^j  tj»t  if  tbe^lyi^wt  of  Syra*^*'i«*«» 
cuae^  PiQQysiua,.  ivsoidd  give  a  good  sum  of  money, S "id"^ 
he  CQvd4.  wfym  km  of  a;  mi^thod  how  h^  nri^t.  he  «s<^"^»7 
certaift  of  4«^vei^ng  al)  c^m^rade^  wlucb  his  sdbh.^  ^^ 
jeoto  migilt  iSmn  agwist  hiiiL  Cde^ysius,  hearing  o€ 
H»  Mntfiiir.htte^  latQadxthjmaB.artsQneQessai^ibr 
h^  |ireserv4t^ :  the  pffj^Qn  told  him,  that  there  waa 
nothing  mwQ  in  tbe^art,  than  that  be  should  give 
him  a  (Roman)  tatei^^^fid  then^boaat  that  he  nadr 
loaraed  ai  aingiilai?  sieoret.  ^cm.  him**  Dionvsius  ap^ 
proved  of:  the  e^ntsrivaiiQe,  and  ordered  him.  60q 
QTomoa^  It.wu  iv>t  lifce}y  that  he  should  give  aa 
great  a  sum  tot  as  pera^  iml^nown,  but  a^  a  rewardt 
WIT  avetv  uae^  ^s^overy,  the  belief  of  which  served 
to  keepr  hia  eq/^nie^  in  awe^  Princes,  however^  da 
very  wisely  to-  piibli^h  thQ  advices  they  receive  of 
practices  against  their  lives,  in  order  to  create  an 
opinion  that  they  have  good  intelligence,  and  that 
nothing  can  be  plottad  again$t  them,  of  which  they 
have  not  some  tidings.  The  duke  of  Athens  did  ma- 
ny ridiculous  things  in  the  establishment  of  his  new 
tyranny  over  Flqrienpe  i  Imt  the  most  remarkable  was 
this,  that  having  received  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
conspiracies  which  the  people  were  forming  against 
him,  by  means  of  Mattneo  di  Moroso,  their  accom- 
plice, he  pixt  him  to.  d^eath^  in  order  to  stifle  the,  r^ 
port,  and  that  it  might  not  be  thought  any  man  in 
th^  city  di9lik:^d  his  government. 

I  remembei:  tQ  have  fbrmerlv  read  a  story  of  a  cer^  Extnumiu 
tain  RomaA,  a.  personage  of  dignity,  who,  in  his  JJ^" 
fijghA  from  the:  tj^ranny  of  the  Triumvirate,  escaped 
a  thou^wdtime^.from  hiis  pursuers  by  a  thousand 
anhtiltie^^  It  happened  one  day  that  a  troop  of  horsey 
Dehif^h  was  sen^  tQ  take  him,  paissed  close  by  a  brake 
in  whtqh  hei  lay  hid,  and  Qarrowly  missed  him*  But 
hf^  cpq^ideriijg  the  paii^  and.hardships  which  he  had 
already  so  Ions  endurod  tq  escape  the  strict  and  con^ 
tinual  search  uat  was  every  where  made  ibr  him,  thb 

^yinttfdiy  iatlw^])alaUai«qrii^oftM:an(»«oitl^^ 
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little  pleasure  lie  could  hope  for  in  such  &  life,  ^A 
how  much  better  it  wds  for  him  to  die  once  for  allj 
than  to  be  perpetually  in  this  dread ;  he  that  instant 
called  them  back^  showed  them  where  he  hid 
himself,  and  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  tkdr 
cruelty,  in  order  to  rid  both*  himself  and  them  of  any 
ikrther  trouble.  '  To  call  upon  an  en^my  to  dispatcn 
one,  seems  a  little  too  rash ;  yet^  I  think,  he  did 
better  to  take  that  course,  than  to  live  in  continual 
Apprehension,  for  which  there  was  no  other  cure. 
But  seeing  that  all  the  remedies  which  can  be  ap- 
|>Iied  to  such  k  case,  are  full  of  uneasiness  and  un- 
certainty, it  is  better  to  prepare  with  a  good  appear- 
ance for  the  work  that  may  happen,  and  to  becom«« 
iforted  with  the  consideration,  tliat  we  are  not  cer- 
tain that  what  we  so  muth  dread  will  come  to  pas6< 


tfomt. 


CHAPf  ER  XXIV* 

Of  Pedanfrt/. 

jMwt$  1  WAS  often  vexed,  ^vhen  I  was  a  boy,  to  see  ai 
r^ihTlllJBP^^*"*  always  brought  ill  as  a  coxcomb  in  the  Italian 
•f  bra"*"  comedies,  and  that  the  title  of  master  was  in '  nd 
greater  esteem  amongst  us  ;  for  as  I  was  put  under 
their  tuition,  could  1  help  having  a  tenderness  fof 
.  their  reputation  ?  I  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  ex- 
cuse them  from  the  natural  disparity  that  is  betwixt 
the  vulgar,  and  persons  of  excellent  and  uncommon 
judgment  and  knowledge ;  but  m  this  I  was  non- 
plussed, when  I  found,  that  the  men  of  the  best 
sense  were  they  who  most  heartily  despised  them  j 
witness  our  famous  poet,  Du  BeDay : 

Mais  je  hay  par  sur  tout  un  ^jcavair  pedantesqut. 
But  above  all  things  1  atkniiiil^tc  pedaati^  \smmgt 


-Aixd  tKcy  ttSed  to  do  so  mftrmcr  titoes;  fotFlOtftFck 
:MrS)  tliftt  the  tenins  Grediui  add  Sdholfur  wextfk$miiH 
iMf  reproach  und  oontempt  amoB^  the  R6iQftM» 
Afterwanls  I  founds  by  ihe  experience  o£  y9kr% 
IhUt  they  bad  i^Mmda&t  reasbii  for  tt^  and  dkat  mtigm 
magnoi  cltricos  non  junt  magU  magmas  $apiaUet:f 
I.  e.  That  the  greatest  schotora  a»  iiol'  lilt  ^MM 
m&u  But  how'it  shoidd  come  to  pask^  that  %  mmd^ 
fentiehed  with  t&d  knowledge  of  so  many  thib  tf  %  do«i 
itot  thereby  become  the  more  qi^ck  aM  Httty/  Alia 
that  a  groas  and  common  midtintfAndrng  abomd  4n4 
toom,  widlout  innvoying  itself^  foF  die  .discoiirtes 
and  judgments  of*  me  moat  excdletat  gtoiiis  the  worid 
ever  pitoduC3ed»  I  am  yet  to  seek.  A  yomdg  kdy^ 
one  of  the  first  of  om*  princteses,  said  ttf  me  ohce^ 
Apeakin^  of  a  certain  person^  that  he  admitted  jb 
taumy  Wild  mid  strange  notions^  and  such  strong  eon* 
ceptionsi  that  his  brains  must  be  <^rouded  and  pressed 
togedicr  into  a  less  compass,  to  make  rootn  for  $af 
fritters.     I  should  be  reiidy  to  cOnduda^  thai  al 

i}haaLta  are  drowned  with  too  much  moisture,  and 
amps  with  too  much  oil,  so  too  much  study  and  \ii» 
siness  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  opetatkm  of  the 
mind ;  which  being  employed  and  embarrassed  by  * 
Variety  of  matter,  has  no  powtr  to  throw  off  thi 
weigM  which  keeps  it  bowed,  and,  as  it  were^  bft« 
nuinbed  t  but  it  is  quite  otherwise ;  for  the  inindt 
the  l&ilier  it  is,  the  more  it  expands  itself;  And,  to 
look  back  to  ancient  times^  we  see  men  very  suffix 
dent  for  the  nui^agement  of  puUic  iffiurs,  great 
f:i^>tain0  and  ^eat  statesmen,  who  were  withal  men 
of  grejtt  leaiiiing.  As  to  the  philosophers,  who  were  raioM^. 
retired  from  all  public  affiurs,  their  q^inions  Md  sto-J^^^ 
gidarities  have  luso  sometimes  exposed  them  to  ridi*  why. 
inde.  Would  you  make  them  judges  of  the  merits  of 
a  law-suit,  or  of  a  man's  actions  i  They  ar^  fully 
prepared  for  it,  and  straight  begin  to  examine  if  there 

« 

*  A  kind  of  proverb,  which  it  only  mentioned  in  tlus  rough  ffiali* 
fkelt  to  render  the  pretenders  to  learning  the  more  ridiculous.  Tou 
will  find  H  in  Rabelais,  lib.  i,  cto^  S9^ 
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he 0fe,  if  thjerebe  motron,  if  the friah  be  any  ithet 
4;h«n  lem  ox  ;*  what  ia  active  aind  pai^sive/  and  what 
6drt  of  animals  law  and  justice  are.  Do  tdiey  speak 
,ei1bef  df«  a  magistrate,  or  to  him,  it  isiwith  an  irre- 
vi^irent^  BiAi  unciTil  feeedom.  Do  they  he^  a  prince 
br  a  Idng^  commended^t  they  treat  him,  af  best,  but 
:a$:  an  idle^  ^lepheid,  that'  busies  faimsdf  onlj^  about 
aiiilking  iaid  ^ear]%  his  flock.  ,  Do  you  esteem  airy 
fnai)  ^f  tile  gttater  consequence  &ri  being  lord  of 
SOOa*  acres  of  land  it '  they  h\3iA  at  iyour  regard', 
bettig  accustomed  to  claim  the  whole  world  &r:  their 
tmssessioh. '  Do  ybii  boast  of  your  nobility,  or  their 
being  descended  from  seven  rkfa  ancestors?  they 
h)bk.  upon  >  you  with  contempt, .  as  me^  Jthat  bs^ve.  no 
AOtion:.  of  the;  universal  image  of  natur^^  and  that 
do  hot  consider  how  ipany  predecessors  eveiy  one  tc^ 
us  hOTe  h^,  rich,  poor,  xii^,  slaves,  Greeks,  and 
barbaidahs.  And  though  you  were  the  fiftieth  de^ 
S(CBndant.from  Hercules,  they  thinks  you  vain ^  to  ^t 
such.a  vajtue  on  this^  which  is  only  a  gifl  of  fortune* 
CoBs^queliily  the  vulgar  scorned  them,  as  men  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  wbrld.  i         '    i 

liie  wide  ;   But  t^s  Platouic  jpicture  does  by  no  means  re- 
betw'i^n*  semble  our  pedants ;  fcr  the  phflosophers  were  envied 
the  HDcicm  fiir  thinking  tliemsdfves  better  than  the  common  sort 
phm^d  of  men,    despising  public  aflairs  and  transactions, 
our  pc.     ^Skcdvtg  a  particular  manna:  of  life,  and  discouhsing 
^         in  l^mbs^t  and  obsolete  language*    But  the  pedants 
are  despised  for  being  .below  the  usual  form,   for 
being  incapable  of  public  offices,  and,  for  their  low-' 
life  manners,  resembling  the  vulgar.     Odi  homines j 

*  If  Montaigne  has  copied  thig  from  Plato's  TheateteB,  p.  127,  F. 
as  it  is  glain  by  all  which  he  has  added  immediately  after,  that  he  has 
tak^u  it  from  that  dialogue^  he  liak  grossly  mistaken  Plato's  senti- 
ment, x^ho  says  here  no  more  than  this^  that  the  philosopher  is  so 
Ignorant  of  what  his  ncigli3>bur  does,  that  he  scarce  knows  whether 
be  is  a  m^i,  or  some  other  animal;  ^ov  THUtm  i  fjuu  nXMfCm,  »m  • 

^.f  Pbto'sThektates,  p..l2R,  A.  .^ 

i  Plato's  Theatetes,  p.  128,  R.  E, 


nova  opera  J  phihsophica  scntentia  :^  i.  e.  I  hate 
tlie  men  who  think  like  philosophers,  but  at  the 
same  tiipe  are  hiere  triflers.  As  lov  those  same  phi-^ 
losophers,  I  must  needs  say,  that  as  they  were  great 
men  in  science,  they  were  yet .  milch  greater  in  all 
their  actions,  as  it  is  said  of  the  geometrician  ot 
Syracu8e,t  who,  being  disturbed  in  his  dontempli^ 
tion,  in  order  to  put  some  of  his  skill  in  practice  foi? 
the  defence  of  his  countrjr,  suddenly  set  oil  fool  Cer-* 
tairi  terrible  engines,  whiqh  wrougnt  effects  beYQnd 
all  human  belief;  yet,  nevertheless,  he  himself  de- 
spised his  own  htodywork,  thinking  that,  by  playing 
the  mechanic,  he  had  debased  the  dignity  of  nis  art^ 
of  which  he  reckoned  those  performances  but  trivial 
ipxertions,  by  way  of  expenment-  So  they  some-^ 
times,  when  they  hsive  been  put  upon  the  proof  of 
action,  have  been  seeii  to  fly  to  so  high  a  pitch,  that 
it  plainly  appeared  their  hearts  aiid  souls  were  ele-^ 
vated  to  a  strange  degree,  while  their  minds  were 
enriched  with  the  knowledge  of  things.  Nay  some, 
who  saw  the  reins  of  jjovernment  seized  by  persons 
incapable  of  holding  them,  have  avoided  all  snare  in 
the  management  of  affairs.  And  he  who  asked  Crates, 
how  long  he  thought  it  necessary  to  philosophise^ 
received  for  answer,  *'  As  long  as  oUr  armies  ar6' 
**  commanded  by  blockheads."? 

Heraclitus  resigned  the  royalty  to  his  brother  ;§ 
and  the  Ephesians  reproaching  him  for  spending  hii} 
time  in  playing  with  boys  before  thg  temple,  **  Is  it 
*'  not  better,"  said  he,||  *^  to  do  so,  than  to  sit  at  the 
**  helm  of  af&irs  with  you  ?"  Otliers,  having  thei^ 

*■  Pacuvius  apud  Aul.  Gdlius,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  8« 

t  Arcliimed^^  iH  Plutarch's  Life  Of  MarCeliu^^  ch.  6  of  Amyoi'i 
trandatiom  ^ 

X  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  the  Ltfe  of  Crates^  lib.  vL  tect  9S. 

j  Diog0ned  Laertius,  in  tibe  Lifa  of  Hexaclitus,  lib.  ix.  tect*)Si 
By  BiM-i^ii*  is  to  be  und^ittood,  a<icordin^  to  Menage,  not  royalty 
in  t6e  prc^t  s^se  of  thie  i^ord,  but  a  ^artieulair  office  which  was  so 
styled  ift  Ephesusy  a|  :w^  iis  at  Athena  and  Romai  after  ^ 
ciadiBi  of  a  monarcj^^  gidremnicnt. 
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thoughts  elevated  above  the  world  tad  fortune,  have 
looked  upoti  the  tribunals  of  justice,  and  even  the 
thrones  of  kings,  with  an  eye  of  contempt  and  scorn, 
l^us  Empedocles  refused  the  royalty  which  was 
jjb^ered  to  liim  by  thte  Agrigen tines.*  Thales,  once 
Inveighing  against  the  care  and  pains  men  took  to 
grow  ridh,  was  compared  to  the  fox,  who  said  of  the 
grapes  .whidi  he  cotild  not  come  at,  that  they  were 
sour ;  whereupon  he  had  a  mind,  for  the  jest's  sake, 
.  to  show  them  an  experiment  to  the  contrscty ;  and 
after  having  prostituted  his  learning  in  the  search  of 
profit  and  gain,  he  set  up  a  traffick,t  whidi  in  less 
than  a  year  brought  him  so  much  wealth,  jliat  the 
most  experienced  in  the  business  were  scarce  able, 
with  all  their  industry  and  economy,  to  rakfe  so  much 
together  in  their  wnole  lives,  what  Aristotle  re- 
ports of  some,  who  termed  Thales,  Anitxagdras,  ^nd 
the  like  sort  of  men  wise j  bbt  not  prudent j  for  not 
tiaking  due  care  of  the  main  chance,  thou^  I  do  not 
well  mgest  the  difference  of  those  epithets,  will  not 
howevcfe"  serve  as  an  excuse  for  my  pedants;  fbr  to 
Consider  the  low  and  necessitous  ibrtunes  with  which 
they  are  contented,  we  haVe  rather  reason  to  pro- 
nounce, that  they  ire  neiflier  wise  nor  prudent, 
i^arai^  '  lBat,togiveup  this  first  reason,  I  think  it  bettej? 
toMf^pt^  to  say,  that  the  misfortune  arises  from  their  wrong 
Ik*T,-'L«.  ftietJJiod  of  applying  themselves  to  the  sciences ;  and 

tnrtr  wrong    ,  „  i*^*  •'o.^  i-i  •  j»U 

eancation.  that,  after  the  manner  m  which  we  are  instructed,  it 
is  no  wonder  if  neither  the  scholars  of  the  master^ 
are  a  whit  the  more  capable  of  business,  though  thty^ 
are  the  more  learned.  In  truth;  the  tfafe  and  ex- 
pense our  parents  are  at,  have.  no.  other  aim  but  to 
fiimish  our  heads  with  knowledge,  but  not  a  word  of 
ju(^;ment  and  virtue.    Cry  out  of  one  that  passes  by^ 

■»  ... 

*  pioigepeSf  in  the  Life' of  EmpedocleSy  Kb*  viil«  sect.  63.  .  : 
-^  Cicero  de  Divinatioiiet  lib«  i.  cap.  49,  says,  that  Thales,  u) 
qvder'to  show  tliat  it'ym  possible,  even  for  a  p)iilosophcr^  if«he 
ple^pd,  to  'i^et  in  ^^tate,  liought  up  all  the  olive  trees  in  die  Mile-' 
sian  field  before  they  were  in  bloom.  See^Diogenes  Lacrtius^  in  the 
Life  of  Thales,  lib.  L  sect*  264  i .  •      .  -    . 


f>  Gl !  y^t  a  learned  man  ift  that !''  aQ4  of  anot^, 
*^  lO !  what^a^  ^jood  maa'  is  that  P'  the  ^ofHe  will  noi^ 
&il  to  turn  their  ejes,  an4  paj^  their  respecta  tp  th^ 
^men  There  sliould.  then  be  a  thijcd  man  to  cry 
outs  *'  O !  what  blockheads  are .  they ! "  Mfin  i^e 
rei^  to  ask,  does  he  understajid  Greek  pr  Latin  ?  J^ 
he  a  po|^t  pc  prose  writer  ?  But  whether  he  is  the 
betteir  pr  moce  di^sfCfeet  mw^  though  it  is  the  maia 
qu^tioa^  is  thel^t  I  $>r  thi^  ii^quiry  should  be,  wha 
has  the  l^st  leairpi^,^  not  who  has  uie  most 

We  pal^  ta)^e  paip^  to  a^uff  the  memoiy ,  and  loavc  iwy  001, 
4he  undeKst^^i^^  and  ^q^ficimc^(^e  u^^wfuished* liS  a^ 
As  the  birds  wluch^  ^3^  abrpajl  ^  fi^jca^  f 
bring  it  home  in  the  beak,  without;  t^istmg 
selves,  to  ^ad  th^  yquifff  ^  j,iist  9P  0141;  D^ 
knowledge  out  of  s^vcir^t  authors*  anq  hol4  ^  a4 
tbeif  tonffue^s  e^  Xq  sfut  w%  m4  distribute^  ii 
i^broad. .  It  is  strange  ta  think  horn  guilty  I  m^ 
%m  of  diia  veryr  folly ;  for  dia  I  not  the  94n^  t^wil 
Almost  throifghout  tUs  whole  treatise?  I  eull  k^^ 
and  there  out  of  several  books  su^ch  sentencea  ai^ 
please  ma,^  npt  to  keep  them  in  my  memory  (for  ^ 
Have  none  tp  ret^n  tKem)»  bvt  to  transplant  themt 
into  this,  work,  where,  to  say  the  troth,  they  are  n^ 
nore  mjne  than  they  were  in  tkt  placea  from  whence 
Itppk  ihem^ 

We  arp,  as  I  conceive,  only  skilled  in  th/e  know^nwj  ooiy 
ledge  of  the  present,  and  not  at  all  of  what  ii  paat,^|;JU'^,^^  ^ 
or  to.  come ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  the  schpUrs  andnuo  dii. 
pupils  pf  theve  pedants  ^e  no  better  nourifi^ed  orf^^Hi^^ 
improved  by  it,  and  it  passes  from  one  hand  tojog. 
another  for  this  purpose,  only  to  make  a  show  of  it 
in  cbnfersatioh)  and  story-tefling,  like  those  glitter? 
ing  counters,  which  are  pf  no  other  use  or  service 
but  to  play  or  count  a  game  with.    Apud  alios  loqui 
didicerunty  non  ipsi  seeum;^  u  e.  They  have  leaned 
to  converse  with  others,  but  not  with  themselves. 
Non  est  loquendum^  scd  gubernanduM :  t  the  business '  ' 
is  not  to  talk,  but  to  manage* 

*  Cic  Tusc.  Quest  lib.  v.  cap.  36.  f  Senec.  Epist  106.     ' 
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Nattirci  to  show  that  its  conduct  is  not  tvild,  does 
often,  in  nations  which  are  the  least  cultivated  by 
art,  give  rise  to  productions  of  genius,  such  as  are  a 
match  for  the  greatest  efforts  of  art.     In  relation  to 
what  I  am  now  speaking  of,  the  Gascon  proverb 
derived  from  a  reed  pipe,  has  a  delicate  meaning, 
Houha  pro  bouhajTnas  a  remuda  lous  dits  qu^em :  i.  e. 
You  may  blow  your  heart  out,  but  if  once  you  stii* 
your  fingers,  it  is  all  over.    We  can  exclaim,  says 
Cicero,  these  were  the  mprals  of  Plato ;  these  the 
'\         very  words  of  Aristotle:  but  what  do  we  say  our- 
selves that  is  our  own  ?  What  is  it  we  do  ?  What  is 
our  own  judgment  ?  A  parrot  would  say  as  much  to 
thepuFpose?' as  this. 
Thcstnpi.  -  Trtbi^  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  wealthy  Roman,* 
RoBiM,*  ^ho  had  taken  care,  though  at  a  very  great  expense, 
^:h»  fanci-^  collect  able  men  in'  evoy  science,  whom  he  kej>t 
•  man  of  contiuually  in  his  company,    to  the  end,  that  if 
wa"ilfi«  **^<>Pgst  his  fiiends  any  topic  of  discourse  should  be 
liadkmedstarted,  they  might  supply  tiis  place,  and  be  ready  to 
jji«i>a  Ills  prompt  him,  one  with  a  saying,t  another  with  a  verse 
of  Homer,  &c;  every  one  according  to  his  talent ; 
and  he  fancied  this  knowledge  to  be  his  own,  be- 
cause it  was  in  the  heads  of  those  whom  he'  retained 
about  him  y   as  they  also  do  whose  fund  of  learning 
lies  in.  their  sumptuous  libraries.    I  know  one,  who, 
when  I  ask  him  a  question,  calls  for  a  book  to  show 
me  the  answer  j  and  he  would  not  even  have  the 
courage  to  tell  me  he  has  the  piles,  without  having 
immediate  recourse  to  his  dictionary  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  the  words  scab  and  fundament, 

*  Claviseus  Sabinus.  He  lived  in  the  tuooe  of  Seneca ;  who^  be? 
ajdes  what  Montaigne  her^  says.of  hini,  reports  stories  that  are  even 
Qiore  ridiculous  of  this  rich  impertinent,  epist.  27* 

f  His  memory  was  so  bad,  that  he  every  now  and  then  forgot  the 
qamea  of  Ulysses,  Achilles^  aiid  Priam,  though  he  had  Mown  them 
as  well  as  we  knew  our  pedaj^ogues;  yet  he  haa  a  mind  to  be  thought 
learned,  and  invented  this  compendious  method,  viz.  he  bought 
slaves  at  a  great  price,  one  who  was  master  of  Homer,  another  of 
Hesiod,  and  nine  of  lyric  poetry,  to  whom'  he,  every,  now  and  thcn» 
bad  recourse  for  verses,  which  in  rehearsing  he  often  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  a  verse,  yet  he  thought  he  knew  b&  much  as  any  one  in  th^ 
house  did.    Seneca,  ibid. 


IX^e  take  other  men's  opinions  upon  trust,  and  give  Lc«n3i»  it 
ourselv^  no  manner  of  trouble ;  whereas  we  should  2^*2^ 
make  them  our  4>wn.    In  this  we  seem  to  be  very  is  our  own. 
like  .the  man,  wl^o,  wanting  fire,  weat  to  his  neigh- 
bour's; house  to  fetch  it,*  and  finding  a.  very  good  one . 
there/ stayed  to  warm  himself  by  it,  but- never  re*. 
j(nembeDed  to  carfy  any  home  with  him.    Of  what 
service  is  it  to  us  to  have  a  bellyful  of  meat,  if  it 
does  not  dkrest,  if  it  does  not  chaqge  its  form  io  our 
bodies,  and  if  It  does  not  nourisk  and  strenjB^ea 
nfil  Can  we  imagine  that  LucuUus^  whose  learning, 
without  any  manner  of  experience,  ^made  and  ibrmed 
him  so  great  a  commander,  acqmred  it  after  our. 
maimer  ?  We  suffer  ourselves  to  lean  so  much  upon 
£be  arms  of  others,  that  our  strength  is  of  no  use  to 
us.     Would  I  fortify  my  self  against  the  fear  o^  death, 
r  da  it  at  the  expense  of  JSeneca ;   would  I .  extract 
consolation  fi>r  myself  or  my  friend,  1  borrow  it  from 
Cicero }  whereas  I  might  have  found  it  in  myself,  if 
I  had  been  trained  up  in  the  exercise  of  my  own 
reason.    I  do  not  fancy  this  acquiescence  in  second- 
Hand  hearsay  knowledge;    for  though  we  may  be 
learned  by  the  help  of  another's  knowledge,  we  can 
never  be  wise  but  by  our  own  wisdom : 

Mi^w  rof  »r*sv  ^K  liv  *uT(d  ^af  OCT  1.  6* 

Who  in  Ms  own  concern's  not  wise, 
1  that  man's  wisdom  do  despise. 

,  Therefore,  says  Enniiis,  Nequidyuam  SMpert  Mpi^ 
entem^  fui  ipsi  stbi  prodesse  mm  quiret  :t  i  e.  Vain  is 
the  wisdom  of  that  sage  who  cannot  profit  himself 
by  it. 

i   .  .    .  ... 

*  This  comparison  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  Flutarch^s  Treatise 
•of  ii€«uring$  and  from  thence  it  is,  no  dqobt,  that  Montaigne  took  it» 
because  he  expresses  it  almost  in  the  very  words  of  Amyot's  trans- 
'lation. 

t  The  words  of  Euripides,  as  Cicero  teUs  us,  ep.  15,  to  Cvm^ 
ii|>.  xiuL 

X  Cicero  deQffic,  lib..iii.  cap,  15.  • 


llfti  (a  .nafULSTKv. 


*  » I  n  M  r  i 


•Si  afidm%  si 
If  hfi  is  im^m^  UftTj  or  tSkx^ml^ 


'  N^n  enitn  paranAf  nokis  sohin^^  sei  Jirueti^  sapU 

pttia  est  ,'t  i,  c.  For  visdom  is  not  Qvify  tp  be  ac* 

ijuire^y  but  enjioyed.  * 

I)!}on^s|u4t  Is^ughed  at  the  gnmnnariahs,  vrho  were 
90  solic)t6i|3  to  know  what  were  the  miseries  which 
Ufysses  suffered,  and  do  not  know  their  own;,  at! 
]nusjeiaq99  who  are  so  exact  in  tuning  their  inBtru- 
nients,  $n4  nevar  tune  their  manners  ^  and  at  or^' 
tors,  who  ^udjr  to  declare  what  is  justice,  but  not  to 
perform  it.  If' our  mind  takes  so  wrong  a  bias,  and 
if  the  judgment  be  so  unsoutid,  I  should  have  Kk^d  it 
sQtogQther  as  weB,  if  my  scholar  had  spent  his  time 
at  tennis^  for  then  the  bodj  urould  at  least  have  ac« 
laired  greater  agijity.  Do  but  observe  him  when  he 
is  come  from  school,  aft^r  spending  fifteen  or  sixt^en^ 
years  there  i '  nothing  is  so  unfit  for  business.  AJl  that 
you  find  in  fiim.  more  than  he  had  before  he  went 
thither,  is,  that  his  Latin  and  his  Greek  have  ren« 
dered  him  only  a  greater  and  a  more  conceited  cox- 
"  comb  than  He  was  when  he  went  from  home.  He 
ought  to  have  retymed  with  his  head  well  ftimishedt^ 
whereas  it  i§  onjiy  pujBfed  lip^;  and  ih^&itt^d^ 
The  duir  These  sparks,  as  Plato  says  of  the  sophists,  their 
^t^Ldlri  cousins-german,  are  of  all  men  those  who  prpniise  to 
m«ai^(,  be  tl\e  most  useful  to  their  fellow^crektures,  and  who 
djoQ^,  of  all  men,  do  only  not  amf  nd  whilst  is  €om«. 
miMed  to  tiiepi,  as  a  oarpent^  and  a  mason  does,' 
bat  miJte  bad  worse,  and  take  pay  fbr  it  te  boot.  If 
the  rule  which  Protagoras  proposed  to  his  pupils  waa 
foliqwed,  either  that  the^  should  giv^  him  nis  own 

^  Jm^tkau^^KlAslS.  '  tC^eeM4«Flaik.likLeM».L 
t  1»  all  the-editioiM  o{  M<H|takne  whjchl  have aeen,  without 
^oepting  Mir,  Coft^n'ttranslation^  Dionysiusis  mentioned;  yet  the  • 
wite  refl^Btioiis  iriuoh  Montaigne  here  aecnhee  to  DiotiysiiMy  were 
inada  by  Diogenes  the  cynic,  as  may  be  seen  in  that  philosopher^ 
life  written  b^  Diogenes  Liiertiii^  UK  fi  seel^  S7}  88. 


or  FBDUORKTw  I5S 

4BBMiid,  or  ttk%  an  oath  in  tite  templOtH^tTahiethejf 
Mt  opon  the  advaatage  thejr  had  receivfxl  from  thii 
diaeiplmeyaiidaatiify  Uaiacoonlii^y  fbr  his  troubk  ; 
mf  pedaMgnaa  woidd  be  hooidljr  frostarated^  cape* 
ciafly  if  uicy  were  to  be  judged  by  the  testimoi^  of 
my  experience.    In  my  vulgar  Perigordin  hmguage 
aocii  sflodrtterers  m  learning  are  |Masanrly  called 
fettre^erits^  as  if  one  should  aay;,  tiiey  were  Jettec 
marked,  or  had  letters  stamped  on  diem  by  tiie  stfoloB 
of  amulet;  and,  in  truth,  ^yaeem,  nr  the  most 
part,  to  be  sunk  even  below  common  sense*    For, 
▼on  see  the  peaaant  and  the  coblisr  go  simi^y  aiul 
honestly  in  their  own  way,  speaking  oaiy  of  what 
they  know  and  understand;  whereas  these  feUowf  . 
lure  contiiinaUy  perpkxing  and  entangling  them^ 
in  order  to  make  a  parade  of  that  knowtedige,  whi^ 
floats  oohr  on  the  superficies  of  the  brain.     They  tey 
a  good  thjng  scHxietunes,  but  let  another  9p6iy  it. 
Thty  are  wonderfully  wdl  acquainted  with  Galen^ 
but  not  at  all  with  the  disease  of  the  patient   Ther 
have  stii4ad  y<mr  ears  with   die  laws,  \»jA  know 
nothing  of  tlile  mfinite  of  the  case :  they  have  the 
theory  of  every  thing,  but  you  must  seek  for  otheca 
to  put  it  in  practice. 

1  hasire  9iit»  by  when  a  friend  of  mine,  at  my  owa<^:i»f*«^ 
house,  for  sport's  sake,  has,  with  one  Qf  these  fellows,  ^|^ 
couqterfeked  a  jargon  of  unconnected  gibberish, 
patched  up  of  various  pieces,  without  head  or  tail, 
saying  that  he  mterkrded  certain  terms,  here  and  ^ 
there»  which  were  peculiar  to  the  subject  of  their  * 
dispute ;  by  which  means  he  amused  tne  blockhead 
in  debating  the  point,  from  morning  to  night,  who 
thought  he  had  always  ftilly  answered  every  objec« 
tion  :  and  yet  this  was  a  man  of  letters  and  reputa- 
tion, and  Imd  a  fine  robe: 

Fas  0  patricw  s^n^^is^  paos  vivere  fas  est 
Occifnti  coecoj  posticw  occurrite  samue.*  i«  e« 

Ye  nobles,  whom  ftitterera  easily  IJiod, 
Pe  gMitrded  agabst  a  icar  from  behind. 

f  Pf«k  SUtft.  k  wr.  Sly  68. 
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^  Whoevcf  litarrowiy  pries  into  thifr  kjhd  oft  men^ 
whose  number  is  very  extensive,  will,  as  I  have  dorie^ 
find  that,  for  the  most  |»rt,  they  neither  understand 
themselves  nor  others,  and  that,  though  they  have 
strong  memories,  their  iudgmeat  is  very  soallow, 
unless  where  nature  it^eiif  has.  given  .them  another 
turn,  as  I  observed  in  Adrianua  Tumebus,  who, 
though  he  never  made  other  psrofessicm  than  that  of 
learning  only,  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  he  was  thei 
greatest  man  that  has  been  these  uiausand  years,  y^ 
had  nothing  pedantic  about  him,  but  the  wear  of  hiS| 
robe,  and  a  certain  external  fashion  that  was  nn-^ 
icourdy,  which  are  things  of  no  moment  ;>  and  I  hate 
our  people  who  didike  the  pedant  worse  than  his  im- 
pertinence^ and  taJce  their  measure  of  a  man's  un- 
derstanding by  the  bow  he  makes,  his  veiy  gesture, 
i^d  even  by  tiis  boots.     For  within  this  outside  of 
l^is  there  was  not  a  more  illustrious  soul  upon  earth.  .- 
I  liave  often,  for  the  purpose,  started  subjects  to  him 
to  which  he  was  quite  unaccustomed,  wherein   I] 
ibundhe  had  so  clear  an  insight,  so  quick  an  appre-. 
hension,  and  so  solid  a  judgment,  utai  one  would 
have  thought  he  had  never  been  practised  in  any 
thing  but  arms,  and  afiairs  of  state.    These  endow- 
ments of  nature  have  such  beauty  and  vigour : 


QiiUms  arte  benignJSf 


Et  melior  Tuto  Jinxit  pnecordia  Tit&nJ^  L  e. 

l^e  sun  having  of  clay  inuch  more  refin'd, 
With  greater  accuracy  forin'd  their  mind : 

that  they  keep  their  ground  in  defiance  of  a  bad  edu- 
cation.   But  it  is  not  enough  that  our  education  doeji 
not  spoil  us,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  alter  us  for 
the  better. 
Know-         There  are  some  of  our  parliaments,  which,  when 
J^*',^^"f''*  they  are  to  admit,  any  officers,  examine  only  into 
companird  their  learning ;  others  also  add  the  trial  of  their  un- 
wuh  judg.  derstanding,  by  asking  their  judgment  of  some  law- 
case.     The  latter  seem  to  me  to  proceed  in  the  best 

*  Juv.  Sat.  xiy.  yer  34,  35 
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fhethbd.    And  dMQgh  both  are  absolutely  o^ed^OT,    . 
aAd  it  is  requisite  tiiai  they  should  be  defective  m 
neither,  yet,  in  truth,  juc^pnent^  is  to  be  preferred 
to  science,  the  fbnner  of  wUch  may  make  sbift  with^ 
out  the  latter,  but  not  the  latter  without  the  j^irm^ : 

for,  as  the  Greek  verse  says^ 

f 

XJtc  Mip  n     MVna-K  tiv  /AH  ysf  irx^fi.  It  e* 
Leamuif^  is  useless,  without  wit  and  seope. 

Would  to  God  that,  for  the  sake  of  justice^  our 
courts  of  judicature  were  as  well  iumished  with  un* 
derstahdii^  and  conscience  as  they  are  wi^  know- 
ledge. Non  vitce  sed  schola^  dicimuSy  says  Seneca  ;^ 
we  do  not  study  to  live,  but  to  dispute.  Now  leam« 
ing  is  not  to  be  made  a  mere  appendix  to  the  mind» 
but  to  be  incorporated  with  it :  it  must  not  only  be 
tinctured  with  it,  but  thoroughly  dyed ;  and  if  it  does 
not  change  and  meliorate  its  imperfect  state,  it  wer^^ 
without  question^  better  to  let  it  alone : 

A  little  kaniing  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
,  Drink  deep,  or  tuste  not  the  Pierian  spring : 
For  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  hrain. 
But  drinking  deeply  sobers  us  again. 

It  is  a  dangerous  weapon^  and  if  in  weak  hands  that 
know  not  how  to  use  it,  it  will  embarrass  and  hurt 
its  master,  Uijuerii  meiius  nan  didicissejf  so  that  it 
would  have  been  better  not  to  have  learned  at  all. 
This  perhaps  is  the  cause,  that  neither  we  nor  divi- 
nity require  much  learning  in  women ;  and  that 
Prancis,  duke  of  Brittany,  son  of  John  V.  when,  in 
talking  of.  his  marriage  with  Isabel,  the  daughter  of 
Scotland,  he  was  told,  that  she  was  homely  bred, 
and  without  any  manner  of  learning,  he  made  an- 
swer,  ^*  that  he  liked  her  the  better  for  it ;  and 
^  that  a  woman  was  learned  enough,  if  she  could 
^  distinguish  between  her  hu^and's  shirt  and  hi| 
•^doublet.'* 

*  Ep.  106,  in  fine.  f  Cioero  TusCr  Quesi.  lib*  iL  cap.  4. 
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wMher       ft  ifr  therefore  no  such  ^reet  wondef ,  afli  th^^  slidlll 
Ibi^JteiJ*  ^^  ^y  *^*  ^^^  ancesttira  hel<|  Icawing  ii?^  qp  mcaA 
necessary,  esteem,  <iDd  that,  even  totbi^  da;)?^  it  isi  but  seldom 
to  l)«  TMt  mth  iQ  the  pfivy  councils  of  our  I:i9g9$ 
And  vete  it  not  ft^  enrichiBg  onraelveB  (w^b  ki  tbo 
only  thing  we  propose  now  a?day9>  b^  ^^  ine^s  of 
law,  physic;,  pedantry,  and  even  divinity  it^df ),  you 
would  no  doubt  see  it  in  as  despicable  a  state  as  ever*^ 
What  pity  then  would  it  be  ir  it  neither  instructed 
ns  to  think  welU  nar  to  do  well  ?    Po^tqujam  Jocti 
prodierunty  boni  d^sitmnt.*    Since  the  appearance  of 
Xeaxned  inen«  good  nxep  are  become  scarce,    AU 
other  kbowledge  is  detrimental  to  him  who  has  not[ 
tbe  science  of  becoming  a  gopd  man. 
Every  kind     But  may  not  the  reasjon  T  touched  upon  just  now; 
■oi^^JT-"  ^o  proceed  from  hence^  that  our  study  in  iFrance^ 
^^  ^-  hiayvfigy  as  it  were,  no  other  view  but  profit,  few  g!( 
b^ier  by   those.  who  arc  fowned^  by  nature  for  offices  rather  of 
^^''^Wt    dignity  than  gaini  apply  themselves  to  (earning,  or 
for  so  little  a  while  ^eihg  taken  fl-om  their  studies 
before  they  have  had  a  relish^  fer  theni,  toi  seme  pro- 
fession  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  books),  that, 
generally  speakiog,  there  are  none  left  to  apply  them«t 
selves  wholly  to  study  but  jpeople  of  mean  education^ 
who  only  study  learning  n>r  a  Uveiifaood;:    And  tiie 
minds  orsnch  peopfe,  being  by  nature,  and  domestio 
education  and  ex&mple,  of  ther  basest  alloy,  malce  it 
wrong  use  of  learning.    For'it  k  not  ^r  knowledge 
to  iuriiish  light  to  a '  dark  sout,  nor  4:6  make  a  blind 
man  ^ee.    Its  busine^ss  ii  not  to^find  a  man  eyoa^  but 
to  clear  them,  and  to  regulate  a  num?s  steps,  priK 
vided  he  have  good  fcfetand  tegs  of  fais^xvra.     Know^  . 
ledge  is  an  excellent  drug,  but  no  drag  has  virtue 
enough  to  preserve' itself  from  conruption  and  decay, 
if  the  vessel  into  which  it  is  put  be  not  sound  aii4    . 
sweet.     A  man  mayliave*-^  clear  sight  who  looks' 
a-squint,  and  consequently  se^^  what  is  good,  but' 
docs  not  follow  it,  and  sees  knowledge,  but  make»' 

^         -    .        -  *  •  Sendca,  E|)Mil;.  95. 
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^MUBieofit.  Ilato^d  priMipal  iostkatibn  in  h]£ 
]p«[bMGy  is  to  fit  hi^  subjeCte  with  eaplo^enia  ftoft^ 
aUe  to  ti^dr  iurture.  Nature  can  do  •ereiy  ftbiog^ 
Wid  does  tvtry  thing*  Cn{^es  are  odt  fit  mr  «eecr 
Ibises  of  tlfe  body,  nor  m^^eak  understandiii^for  thoas 
\erif  the  tnjnd*  Philosophy  is  too  sobKnie  'fi>r  degc»- 
iierkte  and  T^dgar  iiitti<b.  /W3ie&  we  see  a  Ao^ 
taaker  iH  ^od,  we  say  it  is  no  wonder*  Thn^  h 
Mems,  we  often  find,  by  tixperiencey  a  phyateiaii 
Worse  d6<JtOTed,  a  diviM  wofse  refopmed^  and  con* 
He^psenMy  a  scholar  of  less  saftdency  than  other 
men.  An^to  of  Chids  ha^  anciently  reason  to  say,* 
1!li8t  {AiSfosc^h^n^  did  their  anditors  more  harm  tfbtii 
good;  bieeaase  niost  of  them  are  not  capable  of  ie«- 
ceiring^  benefit  by  ^nch  instructions,  on  which  they 
Vare  too  apt  to  piit  a  bad  interpretatk»ti ;  so  that 
livwH^  €T  APislippi;  aeerbos  ej*  ZenonU  sckala  ejrin:\ 
L  ^.  Thait  th^  welit  away  debauchees  firom  the 
tehodl  of  Aristfppus,  Mid  soar  chiarb  from  that  of 
Zeno. 

In   thlit  excellent  itistitatioh  which    Xendphon  Tbe  Per- 
tebribes  to  the  Persians^  we  find,  that  they  tuight'^^^g;;;^^ 
'Aeir  children  viftoe^  as  othtr  na)tions  instruct  them  ren  m  Tir-^ 
in  letters.     Pkto  sa^,4:  i^t  the  eldest  son  in  thel^^ao!^ 
teysS  sncfce^sion  wiis  thu%  tutored    As  soon  ns  he  i«>u*iicd 
Was  bdm,  W  *^>as  deH*%r*d,  Hot  to  wameii,  b»t  to**"''"*'*^ 
the  ^Utttrchs  of  th4^  greaitest  Mrthority  aijout  tikeir 
kings  for  Yheir  yirtu^,  witMt  chat^  it  was  to  iceep 
bis  faodjf  in  'health  and  good  plight,  md  a&er  he 
Came  to  seven  yts^  ^  age,  to  teach  him  to  ride, 
lind  to  go  a  hunting.     When  he  attained  to  fourteen, 
they  transferred  biiii  into  the  hands  of  four   ihe 
wisest,  the  most  just,  the  most  temperate,  and  the 
most  valiant  men  of  the  nation.     The  first  instructed 
him  in  religion,  the  second  taught  him  to  be  always 
honest,  the  third  to  be  the  master  of  his  aqppetites^ 
Imd  the  fourth  to  demise  all  danger. 

*  Cic  de  Nat  Deor.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8L  f  Ibid* 

4:  In  tlft  first  Alcawades,  i».  d£r 
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The  Lace^      tth  a  t&iiig  vorthy  of  very  great  conaideratio]^ 
JoaTbr^  **^  tA  thit  excdlent,  and,  in  triith,  for  itsperfec- 
up  to  every  tkoi,  .prod%ious  form  of  civil  regimen,  proppsed  by 
luerai^re.  X-ycuEgtts^  though  solicltous  .of   the  education'  of 
cnildren,  as  a  thing  of  the  greatest  concern,  and  eve^ 
in  the  Very  seat  of  the  muses,  he  should  make  so 
little  mention  of  learning,,  as  if  their  generous  youtl^ 
disdaining  any  other  yo£e  but  that  of  virtue^  ought  to 
be  fiimished  only  witn  such  masters  ^s  should  instruct 
in  valour,  prudence^  and  justice,  instead  of  being 
put  under  our  masters  of  the  ^seiences ;  an  example 
which  Plato  has  followed  in  his^  laws*    The  form  of 
their  discipline  was,  to  propound  questions  to  them 
upon  the  judgment  of  men  and  their  actions ;  and 
if  they  commended  or  condemned  either  this  or  that 
person  or  £ict,  they  w€re  obliged  to  giye  their  reason 
lor  so  doing  j  by  which  means  they  at  once  sharpened 
their  understanding,  and  biecame  skilful  in  the  law# 
Astyages  in  Xenophon,*  having  demanded  of  Cyrus 
an  account  of  his  last  lesson,  he  made  this  answer,  viz^ 
A  taU  boy  in  our  school,  having  a  cassock  too  short^ 
took  another  by  force,  £:om  one  of  his  con^nions 
^*  who  was  not  so  tall,  and  gave  him  his  own  in  ex* 
change.     Our  master  having  made  me  judge  of 
this  dispute,  I  thought  it  best  for  both  of  them  to 
keep  the  cassock  he  then  had,  for  that  each  of 
^^  them  was  better  accommodated  with  the  other's 
^^  cassock  than  with  his  own.     But  my  master  told  me 
I  had  given  wrong  judgment ;  .for  I  had  only  con^ 
sidered  the  fitness  of  the  garments,  whereas  1 
ought  principally  to  have  had  regard  to  strict  jus-^ 
tice,  which  requires  that  no  one  should  be  deprived[ 
"  of  his  property  by  force."     And  young  Cyrus  ad- 
ded,  that  he  was  lashed  for  it,  as  we  are  in  our  vil-* 
lages,  for  forgetting  the  first  aorist  of  rvfrru.    My 
pedagogue  must  make  me  a  fine  oration,  in  £enere 
demonstrativo,  before  he  can  persuade  me  that  his 
school  is  as  good  as  that.    They  chose  to  shortea 

-  *    ■  .  .. 

f  Xenophon's  Cyropsdia,  lib.  L  cap«  S|  sect.  tV 
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tfie  way,  and-for^k^ueh  a»  the  sciaices/  when-  thej^ 
are  rightly;  pursued  and  applied^  cannot  but  teach  u^ 
prudence,  nddity,  arid 'n»^utidn,^they  thought  fit  to 
initiate  their  children  id  ^e  Knowledge  of  the  effects^ 
and  to  insfeuet  tbeirv,  not  by 'hearsay,  |)ut  by  the. 
proof  of  -the  •  action^  in  yigorbiisly '  ftimirig  and 
moiilditig  thim- tiol' o«fly  l&y  woWs  and;  ^^  but 

chiely^l^  li^oAs  ahd -i^ihple^^  to  the  end  that  it 
might"  n^t  4)nfy  be  ate?mf(4edge-^themmd,  but  bei- 
come  coniititntiona]^  and  habitual,  and  not  barely  an 
acqdifiitiofiy  but  a  naturld  possession.  *  Aj^esilaus ^  being 
asked  fbrtho^  purpbse,^  **  What  hfe  thought  most  pro- 
per ikx  b&ywU^  learA?^'  ■  reefed,  *♦  Whdt  they 
ought  to  dd  when  they  come '  to  be  men/*  No 
wond^if  if 'Siichaiil  institution  jiroduced  such  adinira* 
bleeflfeets.-^  -        '  r 

Itias^d;  they  used  to  go  to  the  other  cities  of  The  diirer- 
Greece,  in  quest  of  rhetoricians,  painters,  and  musi<i  fweLo  the 
cians  j   but  to  Lacedseinon  for  legislators,'    magis-  Jn»«™ctio* 
trates,    and  general  of  armies;    at  Athens  they cblTdilVllIf 
learned  to  speak  well .;  at  iiacedfiemon  tb'  act  well ;  ^^^^^ 
at  Athens  to  get  clear  out  of  a  sophiAical  argument,  Athens. 
and  to  unravd  ensnaring  syllogisms ;  at  Laceda&mon 
to  escape  the  baits  of  pleasure,  and  with  a  noble 
courage  to  withstand  the  menaces  of  fortune  and 
death.    The  Athenians  cudgelled  their  brains  about 
words,  the  Lacedcemonians  about  things ;  at  Athens 
there  was  an  eternal  babble  of  the  tongue,  ,at  Lace^ 
dfltoion  a  continual  exercise  of  the  mind :  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder,  that,  when  Antipater  demanded 
fifty  of  their  children  for  hostages,  they  made  an- 
swer, quite  contrary  to  what  we  should  do,  that  they 
would,  rather  give  him  twice  the  number  of  full 
grown  men,  such  a  value  did  they  set  upon  their 
children's  domestic  education.*      When  Agesilaus 
courted  Xenophon  to  send  his  children  to  be  bred  up 
at  Sparta,  it  was  not : that- they -should  learn  rhetoric- 
there  or  logic,  but  to  be  instructed,  he  said,  in  the 

■  * 

in  the  notable  sayings  of  the  LacetenwDiaB&> 


fioblest  of  all  ^scieniftesy  vis^  ho^  to  ob^»  and  hovr  Uf 

Comma&d.* 

How  So.  ,    It  k  pleasant  to  see  SocratM*  after  his  ffla^er^ 

t^JIZ' Trying  Hippias^  v]»e&  h^  tells  JiitnlxrhAt  a  aum  of 

pinsi  who  money  he  had  ffot  by  teachitig  school^  espedally  in 

thhirlt""^  certain  little  viUsigeft  of  Sidly^  but  that  at  Sparta  h^ 

Sparta,     ^id  Q0t  get  one  peony.  Wfant  idio^  ace  th^y^  said  So^ 

crates^t  who  know  nothing  of  .mensOratioaiipK  ftu^ 

meration,  and  jnake  no  accout^t  either  of  grammaf 

or  poetry,  and  43Knly  amuse  taemselvea  in  studying 

the  successicm  of  kings^  the  settlement,  and  ddden* 

slon  of  states^  and  the  like  kind  of  stuff  !t  Audi 

after  all^  iSocrates  having  made  him,,  frolic  om  stop  to 

another^  acknowledge  the  eKoelleocy.of  their  form 

of  public  administratioa,  and  the.  &lidty  aod  virtue 

of  their  private  life,  leaves  him  to  guess  what  in« 

ference  h^  draws  from  the  inutility  of  his  pedantic 

arts.. 

Tte  sci.        Examples  have  tai^ht  us,  that  in  military  affairs^ 

Si^r'  *"^  ^  others  of  that  lund,  tiie  study  of  the  sci^ces 

damp  and  enervates  the  courage  of  men  rather  than 

auic^ens  and  rouses  it.  The  most  potent  empire^ 
lat  appears  to  be  at  this  day  in  the  whole  world,  ib 
that  oi  the  Turks,  a  people  who  have  a  ^eat  esteem 
for  arms,  and  as  hearty  a  conteinpt  for  hterature*  I 
find  that  Rome  was  mcHre  valiant  before  she  grew  so 
learned.  The  most  warlike  nations  in  our  days  are 
the  most  stupid,  and  the  most  ignorant ;  of  which 
the  Scythians,  Farthians,  and  the  great  Tamerlane, 
may  serve  as  a  proof.  When  the  Goths  ravaged 
Greece,  the  only  thing  that  preserved  all  the  libraries 
^om  being  burnt,  was  an  opinion  which  one  of  their 
body  possessed  them  with,  that  it  was  absolutely  the 
best  way  to  leave  all  that  ftimiture  entire  in  th^ 
enemy's  hands,  as  it  would  tend  to  divert  them  from 
the  exercise  of  arm$,  and  incline  them  to  a  lasy  and 
:  tsedentary  li&.    When  our  king,  Charles  VIIL  as  it 

*  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Agesilaus,  ctt»  7* 

t  Plato'A I%pias Major,  p.  90«  %  Uml>9^ 
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We^e .  without  drawing  his  sword,  saw  himself  posr 
sessed  of  the  kii^om  of  Naples,  and  of  a  great  part 
6f  Tu3cany^  the  nobility  about  him  attributed  this 
unexpected  facility  of. qonquest  to  this,  that  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  Italy  studied  more  to  render 
themselves  ingenious  and  learned,  than  vigorous  and 
warlike. 


■  '     ^  '  '  '  ■  n 

4 

CHAPTER  XXV* 

Of  the  Education  of  Children 

fo  MadarAe  Didna  de  Foixp  Countess  ie  GursoH. 

X  NEVER  yet  saw  that  fiithcr  who  would  not  own  wmu  #i4 
his  son,  were  he  ever  so  crooked  of  scabby ;  not  that  JJ^^^!*"* 
he  is  insensible  of  his  defects,  unkss  he  be  altogether  taigne^s 
intoxicated  witli  affectioil,  but  still  he  is  his  child-  "^1|; 
So,  for  my  owil  part,  I  perceive  more  clearlv  than  Uteiatorc^ 
any  body,  that  these  Essays  of  mine  are  but  the  idle 
whimsies  of  a  man  who  only  nibbled  on  the  outward 
rind  of  the  sciences  in  his  nonage,  and  has  only  re* 
tained  a  vague  and  imperfect  idea  of  them,  a  little 
smatch  of  every  thing,  atid  nothing  thoroughly  a  la 
mode  de  Francoise.    For  I  know,  in  general,  that, 
there  is  silch  a  science  as  physic,  a  knowledge  in  the 
laws,  four  parts  oi^  branches  of  the  mathematics,  and 
have  a  gross  idea,  of  what  all  these  aim  at.     Perhaps 
too,  I  know  what  the  sciences  contribute  to  that  be- 
nefit of  human  life;  but  to  dive  farther  than  that, 
and  to  have  bit  my  nails  in  the  study  of  Aristotle,  the 
monarch  of  all  modern  learning,  or  to  have  bent  ray 
study  entirely  to  any  one  science,  is  what  I.  never 
did,  nor  is  there  any  one  art,  of  which  I  can  so  much 
a^  draw  the  first  lineaments ;  insomuch  that  there  is 
not  a  school-boy  of  the  lower  classes,  but  may  pre. 
sume  to  say  he  is  abetter  scholar. than  I  am,  who 
have  not  ability  sufficient  to  examine  him  in  hia  first 

VOL,  u  M 
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lesson :  and  if  I  am  at  any  time  forced  upon  it,  I  am 

constrained  to  put  some  general  questions  to  him, 

wide  from  the  point,  upon  which  I  "-try  his  naturat 

judgment,  a  lesson  as  much  unknown  to  him,  as  his 

is  to  me. 

piatarch  .     I  havc  not  Settled  a  correspondence  with  any 

the^fa^tr*l>ooks  of  soUd  learning  but  Plutarch  and  Seneca ; 

itebooksof  and  from  them,  hke  the  Danaides,  I  am  continually 

Moiicaigiie.g[jjjjg  and  pouring  out ;  so  that  what  I  endeavour  to 

make  my  own,  is  next  a-kin  to  nothing.  History  is 
my  favourite  subject,  or  else  poetry,  which  I  am 
particularly  fond  of:  for,  as  Cleanthes  said,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  voice  strained  through  the  nar«- 
row  passage  of  a  trumpet  comes  out  stronger  and 
shriller,  just  so,  methinks,  a  sentence  enforced  by 
the  numerous  measures  of  poetry,  is  much  more 
striking  both  to  my  ear  and  apprehension.  As  to 
the  natural  parts  I  have,  of  which  this  is  a  specimen, 
I  find  them  to  bow  under  the  burden  :  my  fancy  atul 
judgment  do  but  grope  in  the  dark,  staggering,  trip- 
ping, and  stumbling ;  and  when  I  have  gone  as  mr 
as  I  can,  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied ;  1  see  more 
land  still  before  me,  but  so  wrapped  in  clouds,  that 
my  dim  sight  cannot  distinguish  what  it  is.  And  as 
I  take  upon  me  to  treat  indifierently  of  whatever 
comes  into  my  head,  and  therein  trust  entirely  to 
my  own  natural  talents,  if  I  happen,  as  I  often  do, 
to  find  in  good  authors  those  very  topics  which  I  have 
attempted  to  write  upon  (as  I  did  very  lately  in  Plu- 
tarch's Discourse  of  tne  Strength  of  Imagination),  to 
see  myself  so  weak  and  insipid,  so  dull  and  sleepy  in 
comparison  of  those  writers,  I  either:  pity  or  despise 
myself  Yet  it  is  some  pleasure  to  me  to  find  that 
my  opinions  have  frequently  the  honour  to  tally  with 
theirs,  and  that  I  follow  in  the  same  track,  thou^ 
4t  a  great  distance;  saying  that  they  are  in  the  right; 
and  J  have  this  quality,  which  every  one  cannot  lK>ast 
of,  of  knowing  the  wide  differoice  between  them 
and  me.  Nevertheless,  I  ffive  vent  to  my  own  sen- 
timents, weak  and  flat  as  they.^re,  without  correct^ 


> 
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ihg  OF  supplying  their  faults  ainJ  defects,  which  I 
have  discovered  by  this  comparison. 

A  man  had  need  have  a  good  strong  back,  to  keep  Modem 
pace  with  these  people.     'Hie  indiscreet  3cribWers  o£^Jlcr"he^ 
our  age,  who  foist  into  their  worthless  productions  poveny  of 
whole  paragraplMi  from  the  ancient  authors,  to  give  by  pm^"' 
themsdves  a  reputation,  act  in  a  quite  contrary  man-  »ng  ihe  an^ 
ner ;  for  the  infinite  dissimilitude  of  ornaments  ren* 
der  the  complexion  of  their  own  compositions  so 
pale,   sallow,   and  deformed,   that  they  lose  much 
more  than  they  gain  by  it.     Tlie  philosophers  Chry- 
sippus  and  Epicurus  were  in  this  respect  of  quite  op- 
posite humours ;  Chrysippus  not  only  mixed  passages 
out  of  other  authors  in  his  books,  but  entire  pieces ; 
and  in  one,  the  whole  Medea  of  Euripides ;  which 
gave  Apollodorus  occasion  to  say,*  that  were  a  man 
to  pick  out  of  his  writings  all  that  he  had  stolen  from 
others,  his  paper  would  be  a  mere  blank.   Epicupus,t 
on  the  contrary,  in  SCO  volumes  that  he  has  left  be- 
hind him,  has  not  so  much  as  one  quotation.     I  hap^ 
pened  the  other  day  to  light  upon  a  French  book,  m 
which,  after  I  had  been  dragged  a  good  while  over  a 
number  of  words,  so  lifeless,  so  bald,  and  so  void  of 
all  substance  and  meaning,  that,  in  truth,  they  were 
only  French  words ;  after  a  long  and  tedious  travel^ 
I  met  at  last  with  a  piece  that  was  rich,  sublime,  and 
elevated  to  the  very  clouds,  of  which,  had  I  found 
the  declivity  easy,  or  the  ascent  a  little  more  accessi- 
ble, it  had  been  excusable :  but  it  was  so  steep  a  pre- 
cipice, and  so  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  work, 
that,  by  the  six  first  words,  I  found  myself  flying 
into  the  other  world,  and,  from  thence,  discovered 
the  bog,  from  whence  I  came,  so  deep  and  low,  that 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  descend  down  to  it  any  more* 
If  I  were  to  stuff  one  of  my  discourses  with  such 
rich  spoils  as  these,  it  would  only  the  more  expose 
the  nakedness  of  the  others.  To  find  fault  with  otner* 

*  Diogenes  Laertiiu,  in  the  Life  of  Chrysipfuty   lib.  tH.  yect. 
.181,  18^  ^ 

f  Idem,  in  die  Lifeof  Epiciin»^  lib.  x.  fiecl.  29* 
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for  ^^lat  I  am  guilty  of  myself,  appears  to  me  bo 
more  inconsistent  than  to  condemn,  as  I  often  do,^ 
the  faults  of  others  in  myself.    They  are  to  be  ever 
teproved,  and  ought  to  have  no  sanctuary  allowed 
them  ;  yet  I  know  how  confidently  I  myself  make 
bold  at  every  turn,  to  set  my  style  on  a  level  with  what 
I  steal  from  other  authors,  and  to  make  it  keep  pace 
Ivith  them,  not  without  the  rash  presumption,  that  I 
shall  be  able  so  to  impose  on  the  judgment  of  my 
r^eaders,*  arid  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  discern  the 
.    difference ;  but  this  is  as  much  owing  to  my  applica- 
tion, as  to  my  invention  and  capacity.     Besides,  I 
4o  not  wrestl^  with  the  whole  body  of  those  veteran 
heroes,  nor  with  any  one  of  them  singly ;  it  is  only 
by  gentle  skirmishes  that  I  engage  them.     I  am  not 
dogmatical  but  by  their  mettle,  and  do  not  engage 
so  &T  as  I  make  a  show  of  doing :  yet  if  I  could  hold 
them  tack  Iwere  a  brave  fellow ;  for  I  never  assault 
them  oil  the  weakest  side*    For  a  man  to  cover  him- 
self (as  I  have  seen  some  do)  with  another's  armour, 
so  as  not  to  let  his  fingers'  ends  be  seen ;  to  carry  on 
his  design  (as  it  is  e^sy  for  scholars  to  do  in  a  com- 
mon affair)  under  old  inventions  patched  up,   and 
then  endeavour  to  conceal  the.  plagiarism,  and  to 
make  it  pass  for  his  own,  is  in  the  first  place  injustice 
and  meanness  of  spirit  in  such  men,  who,  having  no- 
thing of  value  of  their  own  to  recommend  them,  seek 
to  graft  a  reputation  entirely  upon  the  stock  of  others. 
In  the  next  place,  it  is  ridiculous  folly  to  content 
themselves  with  the  ignorant  approbation  of  the  vul- 
gar, by  such  a  pitiful  fraud,  and  be  disparaged  by 
men  oi  understanding,  the  only  persons  whose  praise 
is  of  any  credit,  who  snufF  with  disdain  at  such  bor- 
rowed patch- work.     For  my  own  part,  there  is  no- 
thing I  would  not  rather  do  than  that.  I  only  speak  of 
oth^Ks  that  I  mtay  more  expressly  speak  of  myself,  and 
be  informed  what  conduct  I  ought  to  pursue  in  this 

*  What  Montaigne  here  says  of  himself  is  strictly  true ;  of  which 
a  proof  may  he  seen  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  this  first  book; 
and,  upon  occasion^  I  have  given  others  as  palpable. 
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fioint  ^  neither  do  I  hereby  m  the  least  glance  at  the 
professed,  composers  of  centos,*  of  wnich  I  have  . 
iseen  some  who  were  very  ingenious ;  particulariy  one 
of  the  name  of  Capilupus,"!  besides  others  of  greater 
antiquity.t  These  are  wits,  who  manifest  themselves 
to  be  such,  both  by  that,  and  compositions  of  other 
kinds,  as  Lipsius,  m  that  learned  and  laborious  sys* 
tem  of  his  peptics. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  and  how  trifling  soever  these  £s-  The  jodK- 
•says  of  mine  are,  I  will  frankly  own  I  never  thought  JJ^n^Jj'^J 
of  concealing  them,  any  more  than  my  bald  grizzled  formsofhL 
pate  before  them,  where  the  graver  has  presentecj  ^•'^ 
you  not  with  a  true  &ce,  but  the  resemblance  of 
mine.     For  these  also  are  but  my  own  particular  hu- 
mours, and  opinions  ;  and  I  deliver  them  as  no  other 
than  what  I  myself  believe,  and  not  for  what  ought 
to  be  believed  by  others.     I  have  no  aim  in  this 
writing,  but  to  lay  myself  open,  who  perhaps  shall 
be  of  another  mind  to-morrow,  if  I  am  altered  by 
fresh  instruction.     I  have  no  authority  to  be  believed, 
neither  do  I  desire  it^  being  conscious  that  I  have 

*  This  18  aterm  given  to  a  piece  of  poetry  composed  of  verses^  'or 
the  ends  af  TerseSy  taken  from  one  «r  more  authors,  to  exjpress  anj 
thing  but  the  very  thing  that  the  recses  signify  in  the  autnoxs  from 
whence  they  have  been  borrowed. 

f  Lelius  Capilupus,  a  native  of  Mantua,  who  flourished  in  the 
flixteenth  century,  was  famous  for  compositions  of  this  kind,  as  may 
be  seen  under  his  name  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  who  says  thtit  the 
icento  which  lie  wrote  i^inst  the  ihoiiks,  is  lAimitable ;  it  is  to  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  Hegnum  Papisticum  of  Neogeorgas.  He 
wrote  one  sSso  against  the  women,  which  Mr.  Bayle  also  mentions 
>u  a  very  ingenious  piece,  but  too  satirical.  It  was  inserted  in  a 
.eollectioa  entitled  Baudii  Amores,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1638.  This 
Lelius  had  a  nephew  named  Julius  Capilupus,  who  signalized  hiro^ 
self  by  centos,  and  even  had  a  talent  for  it  superior  to  his  uncle,  if 
we  may  betievte  Possevin.  Poet.  Select,  lib.  17»  24w  But  let  Mon- 
taigne, Bayle,  and  Possevin,  say  what  they  will,  it  is  a  happiness 
'for  learning  that  coinpositions  of  this  sort;  the  it^e  of  which  cannot 
but  be  fUU  of  expressions,  harsh,  improper,  and  dogmatical,  are 
neglected. 

.     %  As  the  centos  of  Ausonius,  composed  wholly  out  of  the  versos 
-of  VicgiJL 
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not  been  instructed  wdl  enough  ni jself  to  teach  an* 

other. 

If  19  opi.        A  friend  of  mine,  therefore,  having  read  the  fotQn 

llZxng^ihoS^^^  chapter  tlie  other  day,  told  me  at  my  owi> 

ediicaiion  house,  that  I  should  have  enlarged  a  little  more  on 

flf ^iidreo.  ^^^  education  of  children.     Now,  madam,  if  I  have 

a  talent  equal  to  the  task,  I  could  not  employ  it  bet-> 

ter  than  to  devote  it  to  the  little  gentleman,  who  is 

like,  ere  long,  to  be  the  happy  issue  of  your  body 

(you  being  of  too  good  blood  to  begin  othervrise  than 

with  a  male).    For  having  had  so  ^eat  a  hand  in  youi: 

marriage  treaty,  I  have  a  certain  right  and  interest 

in  the  grandeur  and  prosperity  of  the  issue  that  ^all 

spring  from  it ;  besides  that  the  long  claim  you  have 

had  to  my  service,  suflSciently  obUged  ine  to  wish 

honour  and  happiness  to  all  that  you  have  a^  value 

^r.     But,  in  truth,  what  I  mean  by  it  is  this;  thajt 

the  thing  of  the  greatest  di^culty  and  importance  to 

human  science,  is  the  nurture  and  educ^^tion  of  chil-i 

dren.     As  in  agriculture,  the  methods  to  be  take^ 

before  planting  are,  as  well  as  the  planting  itself  cer* 

tain  and  easy,  but  after  that  which  is  planted  comes. 

to  take  root  and  shoot  up,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 

trouble  and  difficulty  in  raising  it ;  so  it  is  with  the 

human  race.*     The  getting  of  children  requires  no 

great  industry  ;  but  after  they  born,  then  begins  the 

trouble,  anxiety,  and  care  of  training  and  bringing 

them  up. 

^  great       The  display  of  their  inclinations  is  so  faint  and  so 

gJi^Js"!!*^^  at  this  tender  age,  and  what  they  seem  to 

the  fir.(  ac-  proHiisc  IS  SO  Uncertain  and  fallacious,  that  it  is  ex« 

children    tTcmely  difficult  to  form  any  solid  judgment  of  them, 

MThai  they  as  Cimon,  Themistocles,  and  a  thousand  others,  who 

Ui^eac^r.  b^vc  bcconie  ycry  different  men  from  what  people 

*  This,  wluck  aeemgito  natural  a  sentiment,  is  tnken  from  one  of 
jE^ato'a  Dialogues,  entitled  Hiea^,  where  a  father  anplying  with 
his  son  to  Socrates,  to  consult  him  to  whom  he  shoula  put  his  son 
for  edijw:ation«.  made  the  Tery  jaose  remarJc  as'  Montaigne  has  in  this 
place,  See  Plato  m  Theages,  p.  88,  printed  at  Frankfort,  4^.  1602t 
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eiteected.  Cubs  of  bears,  and  pu^fpy-dogs,  mstkfe  a 
fuu  discovery  of  their  natural  inclinations  ^  but  men, ' 
as  soon  as  grown  up,  applying  themselves  to  certain 
usages,  opinions,  and  laws,  easily  alter,  or  at  least 
disguise,  their  real  inclinations.  And  yet  it  is  diffi*-  * 
cult  tQ  force  natural  propensity ;  whence  it  comes  to 
pass,  that,  for  want  of  having  chosen  the  right 
course,  a  man  often  takes  very  great  pains,  and 
mends  great  part  of  his  life  in  training  up  children  to 
things  lOT  which  they  are  altogether  unfit  In  thi^ 
difficulty,  nevertheless,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
they  ought  to  be  initiated  in  the  best  and  most  pro- 
fitable  studies,  and  that  little  heed  ought  to  be  given 
to  those  slight  presages  and  prognostications  which 
we  happen  to  conceive  of  them  in  their  tender  vears^ 
on  which  Plato,  in  his  RepubHc,  seems,  methinks, 
to  lay  too  much  stress. 

As  for  learning,  it  is  certainly,  madam,  a  greater  what 
ornament,  and  a  qualification  of  wonderful  service,  !^°||^. 
especially  to  persons  raised  to  such  a  degree  of  for- 
tune  as  your  ladyship.  But  it  has  not  its  proper  use 
in  persons  of  mean  and  low  circumstances,  it  being 
more  forward  to  assist  in  the  carrying  on  of  war,  in  the 
government  of  people,  and  in  negotiating  alliances 
with  a  foreign  prince  or  nation,  than  to  form  a  syllo- 

5 ism  in  logic,  to  plead  an  appeal,  or  to  prescribe  a 
ose  of  physic.  Wherefore,  madam,  beheving  you 
will  not  omit  this  so  necessary  an  article  in  the  educa- 
tion of  your  descendants,  as  you  yourself  have  tasted 
the  sweets  of  it,  and  are  of  learned  extraction  (for  we 
still  have  the  writings  of  the  ancient  counts  de  Foix, 
from  whom  both  the  count  your  husband  and  you  are 
descended;  and  M..de  Candale,  your  uncle,  every 
day  obliges  the  world  with  others,  which  will  extend 
the  knowledge  of  this  quality  in  your  family  to  many 
succeeding  ages),  I  mil,  upon  this  occasion,  men* 
tion  a  particular  fiuicy  of  my  own,  contrary  to  the 
common  practice,  and  this  is  all  that  I  anl  able 
to  contribute  for  your  ladyship's  service  in  this  par* 
ticular, 
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Thenurcwi '  The  chiirge  of  the  governor  you  shall  appomt  for 
edacatioD  vouf  «on,  upon  the  choice  of  whom  the  success  of 
Sm  chSicT        edut^tion  entirely  depends,  consists  of  several 
of  a  g^^  branched,  which  I  shall  not  touch  upon,  as  being  un- 
^'«         able  to  add  my  thing  valuable  to  them ;  and  as  to 
that  on  which  1  take  upon  me  to  give  him  my  advice, 
he  may  follow  it  so  &r,  and  no  &rther,  than  ne  thinks 
it  plausible  or  rational.    For  a  boy  of  quality^  then, 
who*  covets  learning  not  for  gain  (for  so  mean  a  view 
as  that  is  unworthy  of  the  grace  and  £i.vour  of  the 
•Muses,  besides  that  it  has  a  foreign  regard  and  de- 
pendence), nor  so  much  for  the  profit  of  others  as 
tor  his  own,  and  to  furnish  and  ennch  himself  within, 
having  rather  a  desire  to  turn  out  a  man  of  abilities 
than  a  mere  scholar,  I  would  advise  his  friends  to  be 
carefid  of  choosing  him  a  tutor  who  is  a  man  of  a 
good  head-piece,  rather  than  a  petfect  book-worm, 
though  both  judgment  and  learning  are  requisite, 
^  but  manners  and  understanding  rather  than  science  i 
and  that  his  tutor  should  perform  this  office  in  a  new 
method*  • 
Tbetstor^    The  custom  of  tutors  is,  to  be  continually  thun. 
io^Uik?***  dering  in  their  pupils'  ears,  as  if  they  were  pouring 
bim  ipemk  into  a  funucl,  and  our  task  is  only  to  repeat  what  they 
Kforer^d  have  said  to  us  before.     I  would  have  the  tutor  to 
fm^times  corrcct  this  fault,  and  that,   at  the  very  first,   he 
'^'  should,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  lad  he  has 
to  manage,'  begin  to  put  it  to  the  test,  by  permitting 
his  pupil  himself  to  taste  things,  and  to  choose  and  dis- 
tinguish them,  sometimes  <H)ening  the  way  for  him^ 
and  sometimes  not.    What  1  mean  is,  that  he  should 
not  invent  and  speak  all  himself,  but  that  he  should 
also  hear  his  pupil  speak  in  turn.     Socrates,  and  af- 
terwards  Arcesilaus,  made  their  scholars  speak  first, 
and  then  they  spoke  to  them  ;  Obest  pkrumque  iis 
gut  discere  voiunt^  autharitas  eorum  ^ui  decent:^ 
**  The  authority  of  those  who  teach,  is  very  ofi;en  a 
•*  detriment  to  those  who  desire  to  learn.**    Itispfo* 

*  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deonimi '  lib.  i«  cap.  5, 
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per  that  he  should  put  him  upon  a  trot,  like  a  young 
horse,  before  him,  that  he  may  judge  of  his  capacity, 
and  how  much  he  is  to  abate  of  his  own  pace,  to  ac- 
commodate himsdf  to  that  of  the  other.     For  want 
of  this  due  proportion  we  spoil  all ;  and  to  know 
how  to  choose,  iand  to  keep  within  the  exact  mea- 
sure, is  o^e  of  the  hardest  tasks  that  I  know.     A 
man  of  a  sublime  genius,  and  strong  parts,  knows 
how,  and  when  to  form,  indulge,  or  condescend  to 
these  puerile  motions,  and  to  guide  them.    I  walk 
firmer  and  more  secure  up  hill  than  down  ;  ^nd  such 
as,  according  to  our  common  way  of  teaching,  un- 
dertake with  one  and  the  same  lesson,  and  the  same 
method  of  instruction,  to  manage  several  geniuses 
of  such  different  sizes  and  capacities,  no  wonder  if 
in  a  multitude  of  children  there  are  scarce  two  or 
three  to  be  met  with,  who  are  the  better  for  their 
discipline.    The  tutor  should  not  only  examine  him 
as  to  the  words  of  his  lesson,  but  as  to  their  qieaning 
and  import ;  and  should  judge  of  the  improvement 
he  has  made  in  his  learning,  not  by  the  testimony  of 
his  memory,  but  by  that  of  his  conduct.    Let  him 
exhibit  his  lesson  in  a  hundred  views,  and  accommo- 
date it  to  as  many  different  subjects,  in  order  to 
«ee  if  he  yet  rightly  comprehend  it,  and  is  master  of 
it,  forming  his  progress  •  by  the  mbdel  of  those  ad- 
mirable institutions  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.    It  is 
a  sign  of  crudity  and  indigestion  to  disgorge  any 
thing  in  the  same  form  it  was  swallowed ;  and  the 
stomach  has  not  performed  its  office,  if  it  has  not  al- 
tered the  figure  and  shape  of  what  was  committed  to 
it  for  concoction.   '  So  our  minds  take  things  upon 
trust,  while  they  are   constrained  to  follow  oiher 
men's  fitncies.     We  have  been  so  sufegected  to  the 
trammel,  that  we  have  no  free  pace  of  our  own ; 
our  vigour  and  liberty  are  extinct,  Nunquam  tutelas 
jsuajiunt  ;•  "  They  are^ver  in  wardship,  and  never 
^  enjoy  their  own."    I  had  a  private  intemew  at 

^  Senec  £p«  SS. 
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Pisa  with  an  honest  man^  but  do  ff^^t  an' Arintpteliany 
that  his  general  thesis  was^  ^^  That  the  touchstone 
^^  and  standard  of  all  solid  imaginations,  and  of  all 
*^  truths,  was  their  confi>rmity  to  the  doctrine  of 
*^  Aristotle  ;  that  aU  besides  was  vain  and  chimeri- 
^  cal ;  for  that  he  had  seen  all,  and  said  all/^  This 
position,  by  being  interpreted  in  too  free  and  injuri* 
ous  a  sense,  brought  and  kept  him  a  long  time  in  great 
danger  of  the  inquisition  at  Rome.  Let  the  tutor 
make  his  pupil  thoroughly  sift  every  thing  he  reads, 
and  lodge  nothing  in  his  fancy  upon  mere  authority. 
Let  the  principles  of  Aristotle  be  no  more  principles 
to  him  than  those  of  the  Stoics  or  Epicureans,  only 
let  this  diversitv  of  opinions  be  laid  before  him  ;  he 
will  himself  choose  if  he  be  able, '  if  not,  be  will 
remain  in  doubt : 

Che  mm  menche  saper  duliar  m*aggradaJ*  u  e. 
There  is  sometimes  a  merit  in  doubting,  as  well  as  in  knowing. 

For  if  he  embrace  the  opinions  of  Xenophon  and 
Plato,  by  his  own  discourse,  they  will  be  no  longer 
theirs,  but  his.  He  that  follows  another,  follows 
nothing,  finds  nothing,  nay  does  not  seek  for  any 
thing.  Non  sumus  sub  regCj  sibi  quisque  se  vindU 
cet  :i  *'  We  are  not  under  kingly  government,  let 
^  every  man  be  at  his  own  disposal.'*  Let  him  at 
least  know  that  he  knows.  It  will  be  necessary  that 
he  imbibe  their  juices,  but  not  that  he  would  learn 
their  maxims;  and  no  matter  if  he  forget  from 
whence  he  derived  them,  provided  he  knows  how  to 
appropriate  them  to  his  own  use.  Truth  and  reason, 
are  common  to  all  men,  and  are  no  more  his  who 
first  declared  them,  than  his  who  declared  them 
afterward.  It  is  no  more  according  to  Plato  than 
according  to  me,  since  both  he  and  I  understand  and 

Serceive  in  the  same  manner.    Bees  suck  the  flowers 
ere  and  there  where  they  find  them,  but  make  their 
honey  afterwards,  which  is  all  and  purely  their  ows^ 

*  Dante  inferno,  Canto  11,  ▼er.93.  t  Seneca,  Ep.  33. 
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und  fK>  longer  thyme  and  maijoram.  So  will  the  pu- 
pil transform  and  blend  the  several  fragments  he  bor« 
rowed  from  others,  in  order  to  compile  a  work  that 
shall  be  altogether  his  own ;  that  is  to  say,  his  judg- 
ment, his  instruction,  his  laboui^,  and  study  are  to  be 
wholly  employed  in  forming  such  a  work.  He  \s 
not  obliged  to  discover  the  sources  from  whence  he 
had  the  least  assistance,  but  only  to  produce  what 
he  himself  has  composed^  Men  that  live  upon  pil* 
Jage  and  mortgages,  make  4  show  of  their  buildings, 
^nd  their  purchases,  but  do  not  discover  how  and 
where  they  had  the  money.  You  do  not  see  the  fee« 
taken  by  a  member  of  the  parUament  (of  Paris),  but 

Jou  see  the  alliances  with  which  he  has  strengthened 
is  family,  and  the  honours  he  has  obtained  ibr  his 
children*  No  man  accounts  to  the  public  for  his  r&* 
venue,  but  every  one  publishes  his  purchases. 

The  end  of  study  is  to  become  better  and  wiser,  wm 
It  is  (said  Epicharmus*)  the  understanding  thatJJ*^^^*! 
sees  and  hears;  it  is  the  understanding  that  turns ttud^ 
every  thing  to  advantage,  that  orders  every  thing, 
und  that  acts,  rules,  and  reigns.  All  other  things 
fu'e  blind,  deaf,  luid  lifeless.  But  certainly  we  ren« 
der  it  timorous  and  cowardly,  in  not  allowing  it  the 
liberty  to  do  anjr  thing  of  itself.  Who  ever  asked 
his  pupil  what  he  thought  of  rhetoric  and  grammar, 
or  of  such  and  such  a  sentence  of  Cicero !  They 
are  stuck  full-feathered  into  our  memory,  like  oracles, 
of  whidi  the  letters  and  the  syllables  are  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thing.  To  know  by  rote,  is  no  know- 
ledge ;  it  is  only  a  retention  of  what  is  entrusted  to 
the  memory.  That  which  a  man  truly  knows  may  be 
disposed  of -without  regard  to  the  author,  or  refe- 
rence to  the  book  ftom  whence  he  had  it  A'stpck 
pf  mere  bookish  learning  is  a  sad  stock  indeed !    I 

*  It  JB  the  general  opinion  of  the  learned,  that  Epicharmus  had 
Hih  passage  in  a  book  which  he  wrote  upon  the  nature  of  things,  of 
which  there  are  only  some  fragments  left.  We  find  it  also  in  the 
Stromates  of  Clement  Aiexandrin.  lib.  iL  in  Plutarch,  de  Solertia 
^kjaimaiiiim,  p»  96I9  printed  at  Parj«  In  1628,  and  in  other  books* 
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grant  that  it  Inaj  serve  for  an  ornament,  but  not  for 
a  foundation,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Plato, 
"who  says,  that  truie  philosophy  is  compounded  o£ 
constancy,  faith,  tmd  sincerity,  and  that  the  other 
sciences,  that  are  directed  to  other  views,  are  only 
counterfeits.  I  could  wish  that  Paluel  or  Pompcv, 
those  &mous  dancing-masters  of  my  time,  could 
have  taught  us  to  cut  capers  by  only  seeing  them  do 
it,  without  ever  stirring  from  our  seats,  as  these  men 
pretend  to  improve  our  understanding,  without  es> 
ercising  it ;  or  that  we  had  learned  to  ride,  handle  a 
pike,  touch  a  hite,  or  sing,  without  the  trouble  of 
practice,  as  these  pretend  to  make  us  think  and 
fipeak  well,  without  exercising  either  our  ju<^gment 
or  voice.     Now,  while  we  are  learning,  whatsoever 

1)resents  itself  before  us  is  a  book  sufficient ;  the  un- 
uckiness  of  a  page,  the  blunder  of  a  footman,  or 
table-talk,  are  so  many  new  subjects. 
The  vfiiitjr     For  this  reason,  an  acquaintance  with  the  world, 
^^'^*^'  .and  visiting  foreign  countries,  is  of  wonderful  ser- 
younc;  gen*  vice,  uot  to  bring  back,  as  most  of  oiir  noblesse  do, 
***'""*^     an  account  of  how  many  pac6s  Sanfia  Rotunda  is  in 
compass,  or  of  the  richness  of  Signiora  Livia^s  linen 
drawers ;  or,  as  some  others,  •  how  much  Nero*s  face 
in  a  statue,  in  such  an  old  rtiin,  is  longer  or  broads 
'than  that  stamped  on  some  medal;  but  to  be  able 
^hieifly  to  give  an  account  of  the  humours  and  cus- 
'  toms  of  those  nations  which  they  have  visited,  and 
that  we  may  polish  our  wits  by  rubbing  them  upon 
those  of  others. 
When  a         I  wouM  havc  a  lad  sent  abroad  very  voung,  and 
f,^"^^^""  (principally,  in  order  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone) 
should  b<s  into  thovse  neighbouring  nations  whose  language  is 
rn^his  tra;  ^^^  different  from  our  own,  and  to  which,  if  it  be 
not  formed  betimes,  the  tongue  €annot  bend.     It  is 
also  an  opinion  universally  received,  **  That  a  child 
**  should  not  be  brought  up  in  his  mother's  lap/* 
The  natural  aflfection  of  parents  makes  even  the  dis- 
.  creetest  of  them  all  so  overfond,  that  they  cannot 
find  in  their  liearts  either  to  chastise  them  for  their 
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faults,  nor  can  they  bear  to  see  them  suflfer  hardships 
and  hazards,  which  they  ought  to  be  brought  up  in. 
They  could  not  endure  to  see  them  come  home  crom 
their  exercises  all  in  dust  and  sweat,  to  drink  cold 
water  when  they  are  hot,  nor  to  see  them  mount  an 
unndy  horse,  or  to  fight  with  sword  and  pistol ;  and 
yet  there  is  no  remedy ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  who-' 
ever  hopes  to  make  a  lad  turn  out  a  brave  man, -must 
by  no  means  spare  him  in  his  youth,  and  must  often 
transgress  the  rules  of  physic : 

Vitamqite  sub  dio,  ei  Irepides  agat 
In  rebus.* 

He  must  siiarp  cold  and  scorching  heat  despise, 
Defying  danger  where  most  danger  lies. 

« 

Neither  is  it  enough  to  inspire  him  with  courage,  but 
care  must  be  taken  also  to  give  him  strength  of  mus- 
cles.    The  soul  will  be  too  much  oppressed  if  not 
seconded  by  the  body,  and  would  have  too  hard  a 
task  to  discharge  two  offices  alone.     I  know,  to  my 
sorrow,  how  much  mine  groans  under  the  burden, 
being  accommodated  with  a  body  so  tender  and  de- 
licate, as  to  bear  upon  it  too  hard ;  and  oflei)  per- 
ceive in  my  reading,  that  our  masters,  in  their  wri- 
tings, make  examples  pass  for  those  of  magnanimity 
and  courage,  which  they  should  rather  ascribe  to  the 
thickness  of  the  skin,  and  the  hardness  of  the  bones ; 
for  I  have  seen  men,  women,  and  children  so  formed 
by  nature,  that  they  could  bear  a  bastinadoing  better 
than  I  could  a  fillip  of  a  finger  j  and  that,  when  they 
were  soundly  drubbed,  would  neither  cry  out,  nor 
wince.     Thus,  when  wrestlers  imitate  the  philoso- 
phers in  patience,  it  is  owing  rather  to  their  strong 
sinews,  than  to  their  stout  hearts.     Now  to  be  inured 
to  undergo  labour,  is  to  be  accustomed  to  endure 
grief.       Labor  callum  obducit  dolori  ;t    **  Labour 
^^  hardens  us  to  bear  grief,  by  making  it  callous.*' 
A  boy  is  to  be  broke  to  the  toil  by  severity  of  ex- 

*  Herat,  lib.  iii.  Ode  iL  yer.  5,  6w 
f  Cic.  Tusc.  Quest.  IS).  iL  cap.  15. 
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ercises,  in  order  to  fit  him  for  bearing  the  pain  and 
smart  of  dislocations,  colics,  caustics,  and  even 
of  imprisonment  and  torture ;  for  it  may  be  his  mis- 
fortune to  be  exposed  even  to  the  worst  of  these, 
which,  according  as  times  are,  may  be  the  lot  of  the 
good  as  well  as  of  the  bad.  Of  this  we  are  a  proof. 
Whoever  fights  against  the  laws,  threatens  all  honest 
men  with  the  lash  and  halter.  And,  moreover,  by 
the  young  man's  being  kept  at  home,"  the  authority 
of  his  governor  over  him,  which  ought  to  be  sove- 
reign, is  interrupted  and  checked  by  the  presence  of 
the  parents.  Add  to  this,  that  the  respect  paid  him 
by  the  family,  and  his  consideration  of  the  greatness 
he  is  heir  to,  are,  in  my  opinion,  no  small  inconve- 
niences at  that  age. 
Modesty  While  wc  thus  learn  to  converse  with  mankind,  I 
wy  tT**"  hi^ve  often  observed  this  vice,  that  instead  of  taking 
youih.  due  hints  from  others,  we  only  make  it  our  business 
to  lay  ourselves  open  to  them,  and  are  at  more  pains 
to  exhibit  our  own  stock,  than  to  lay  in  new.  Si- 
lence and  modesty  are  very  advantageous  qualities  in 
conversation.  The  lad  tnerefore  should  be  taught 
not  to  be  too  profuse  of  the  talent  which  he  has  ac- 
quired, and  not  to  take  exceptions  at  every  silly  story 
tnat  is  told  in  his  hearing ;  for  it  is  rudeness  to  carp 
at  every  thing  that  is  not  agreeable  to  our  taste.  Let 
him  think  it  sufficient  to  conceit  himself,  and  not 
seem  to  reproach  another  for  not  doing  that  which 
he  refuses  to  do  himself,  nor  act  counter  to  the  com« 
mon  customs.  Licet  sapere  sine  pompa^  sine  invidia  :• 
Let  him  be  wise  without  ostentation,  or  contracting 
envy.  Let  him  avoid  that  unpolite  mimicking  of 
authority,  and  that  puei'ile  ambition  of  appearing 
more  refined,  to  be  thought  otherwise  than  he  really 
is,  and  as  if  reproo&  and  interruptions,  though  so 
disagreeable,  were  not  to  be  omitted,  with  a  view  of 
deriving  from  thence  some  singular  reputation.  As 
it  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  great  poets  to  make  use 

*  S^nec.  Epist  105. 
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of  die  poettca  Ucentm^  so  it  is  intolerable  that  any 
but  sublime  and  celebrated  genuises  should  be  pn- 
vileged  above  the  authority  of  custom.  Si  quid 
Socrates  et  ArisHppus  contra  morem  et  consuetu- 
dinem  fecertmt ^  idem  sibi  ne  arbitratur  licere :  magis 
enim  illij  et  divinis  bonis  hanc  licentiam  assequebantur:^ 
^  If  Socrates  and  Aristippus  transgressed  the  rules 
^^  of  custom,  let  him  not  imagine  that  he  may  take 
**  the  same  liberty,  for  their  great  and  sublime 
**  virtues  rendered  that  sort  of  privilege  excusable  in 
♦*  them/*  He  should  be  taught  never  to  enter  into 
conversation  or  controversy,  but  where  he  meets 
with  an  antagonist  worthy  of  engaging ;  and,  even 
with  such,  not  to  make  use  of  all  the  sophistry  that 
may  be  of  service  to  him,  but  only  such  turns  as  -  * 
may  be  of  most  use  to  him  upon  the  occasion.  Let 
him  be  charged  to  be  nice  in  the  choice  of  his  argu- 
ments, to  abominate  impertinence,  and  consequently 
to  s^ct  conciseness.  Above  all,  let  him  be  in* 
tstructed  to  acquiesce,  and  submit  to  truth,  as  soon 
as  ever  he  shall  be  convinced  of  it,  whether  by  his 
<mponent's  arguments,  or  upon  better  consideration 
of  his  own ;  for  he  should  never  be  preferred  to  the 
chair  for  muttering  a  set  form  of  words,  nor  engaged 
in  any  (;ause  which  he  does  not  approve.  Neque  ut 
omnia,  qua  prascripta  et  imperata  sint,  dejendat^ 
necessitate  ulla  coptur  rf  "  Neither  is  he  obliged^ 
^^  by  any  sort  of  necessity,  to  defend  every  thing 
^  that  is  prescribed  or  eiyoined  to  him.'* 

If  the  governor  be  oi  my  humour,  he  will  formTbeyovgiii 
his  pupil  to  be  a  very  loyal  subject  to  his  prince,  very  ^^J^^^ 
affectionate  to  his  person,  and  very  courageous  inthetovc^ 
quarrel ;  but,  withal,  he  will  damp  any  ambition  he  "jfbeTn'^ 
may  have  to  attach  himself  to  his  service  by  any  other  atuurhed  t* 
engagement  than  public  duty.  For  besides  manyp,"yjj^* 
ether  inconveniences  that  are  injurious  to  our  libertjr^  *t  court.  ^ 
a  man's  judgment  being  prepossessed  by  these  parti* 

*  Cic.  de  Offic  lib.  i.  cap.  41. 

f  Cic  Acad.  Quaest.  lib.  iv;  cap.  S. 
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€tilar  obligations,  k  either  divided  and  cramped.  Of 
is  stained  with  indiscretion  and  ingratitude.  A  n^an^ 
that  is  a  perfect  courtier,  can  neither  ha^ve  the  po^fer 
nor  the  y^ill  to  speak  and  think  otherwise  than  fal« 
vourably  of  a  master,  who^  out  of  so  many  thousands 
of  his  subjects,  has  singled  him  to  maintain  and 
prefer  with  his  own  hands.  This  favour,  and  the 
benefit  flowing  from  it,  must  needs,  and  not  without 
some  reason,  spoil  his  freedom  of  speaking,  and  cast 
a  mist  before  his  eyes:  and  we  commonly  find  the 
language  of  such  people,  quite  different  from  that  of 
others  of  the  same  nation,  and  that  it  does  not  de« 
serve  much  credit,  when  it  treats  of  a£^rs  relating 
to  the  court  and  the  prince. 
A  lad  mast  Let  his  coDscicncc  and  his  virtue  be  Conspicuous 
^.i"l?y^  in  his  discourse,  and  have  reason  only  for  their  finiide* 

with  un-     \/r  t       t  •  t  -11         i»  /»•  /» 

cerity.  Make  him  understand  that  his  own  confession  of  an^ 
mistake,  which  he  may  discover  in  what  he  says^ 
though  none  perceive  it  but"  himself,  is  an  effect  of 
judgment  and  sincerity,  which  are  the  principal  qua* 
lifications  he  aims  at ;  that  bbstinacy  and  wranghng 
are  common  qualities,  which  are  most  to  be  disco* 
vered  in  sordid  souls.  That  to  recollect  and  correct 
himself,  and  to  give  up  a  bad  cause  in  the  warmth 
of  his  dispute,  are  great  and  uncommon  philosor 
phical  qualities. 

Hemutbe     He  must  bc  adviscd,  -  whcn  he  is  in  company,  to 

^Tblillui ^*^?  ^^  ^y^  ^^  every  corner  of  the  room ;  for  I  find 
company,  that  the  chicf  seats  are  commonly  taken  by  men  c^ 
tw^to**""  t^®  ^^^^  capacity,  and  that  the  greatest  fortunes  are 
every  thing  not  always  accompanied  with  abilities.     I  have  been 
^^^'     present  where,  wnile  those  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
table  have  been  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  tapestry^ 
or  commending  the  flavour  of  the  sack,  they  have 
lost  many  fine  things  said  at  the  lower  end  of  it* 
Let  him  sift  every  man's  talent :  from  a  herdsman,  a 
mason,  or  a  passenger,  a  man  may  pick  out  some- 
thing of  what  every  one  deals  in,  to  treasure  in  his 
memory ;  and  even  the  folly  and  weakness  of  others 
will  contribute  to  his  instruction.    By  ^  close  obsej;- 
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vation  of  ike  graces  smd  fashions  of  all  h^  sees,  he 
tt^ill  create  to  himself  an  emulation  of  the  good,  and 
contempt  of  bad  men. 

Let  an  honest  curiosity  be  suggested  to  his  fancy  He  ouKht 
bf  being  inquisitive  after  every  thins ;  and  vvhatever^^J^'^r-j^ 
is  rare  aqd  singular  in  his  neighbourhood,  let  him  see  a  laudai.ie 
it;   be  it  a  structure,  a  fountain,  or  a  remarkable *^""''*"^' 
man,,  the  field  of  a  battle  fought  in.  ancient  days»  the 
expedition  of  Caasar,  or  Charlemain : 

QucB  tellus  sit  lent  a  ^eluy  qtus  puiris  ah  costu, 
Venliis  in  Italiam  qiits  bene  velaferat.* 

What  lands  are  frozen,  what  are  parch'd,  explore. 
And  what  wind  blows  on  the  Italian  shore. 

Let  him  inquire  into  the  manners,  revenues,  andTbeirrAa! 
alliances  of  princes.     Things  that  are  very  pleasant  ^^iTfeap 
to  learn,  and  as  useful  to  know.     In  this  acquaint-  from  the 
ance  with  mankind,  I  cliiefly  include  those  who  live  hufii-y.^ 
only  in  historical  memoirs.     He  will,  by  the  help  of  . 
such  histories,  get  acquainted  witli  the  great  geniuses  \ 
of  the  best  ages.     It  is  a  vain  study,  I  coniess,  for 
those  who  do  not  apply  closely  to  it,  but  to  those 
who  do,  it  is  a  study  of  inestimable  benefit,  and  the 
only  one,  as  Plato  reports,  which  the  Lacedssmonians ' 
reserved  to  themselves.     What  profit  will  not  the 
pupil  gain  in  this  respect,  by  reading  the  Jives  of. 
Plutarch  ?     But  let  his  governor  remember  what  is 
the  true  end  of  his  lessons,  and  that  he  do  .not  so 
much  imprint  in  his  pupil's  memory,  the  date  of  the 
ruin  of  Carthage,  as  the  manners  of  Hannibal  and 
Scipio ;  nor  so  much  what  place  Marcellus  died  at, 
as  why  it  was  unworthy  of  his  duty  that  he  should 
die  there.     Let  him  not  take  so  much  pains  to  teach  , 
him  the  narrative  part  of  histories,  as  to  form  his 
judgment.of  them,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  thing 
that  we  apply  ourselves  to,  with  the  most  different 
measures.     I  have  read  a  hundred  things  in  Titus 
Liviiis,  that  has  escaped  the  observation  of  others, 

*  Propert.  lib.  iv.  eleg.  S,  v.  39, 40,       * 
VOL.  I.  N 
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and  Plutarch  has  read  a  hundred  more  there,  besides 
what  I  was  able  to  discover,  or  than  perhaps  that 
author  ever  inserted  in  his  book.  To  some  It  is 
merely  a  grammar  study ;  to  otiiers,  the  very  anatomy 
of  philosophy,  by  which  the  most  abstruse  parts  of 
human  nature  are  penetrated  into.  There  are,  in 
Plutarch,  many- long  discourses  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  the  greatest  master 
in  that  kind  of*  wnting ;  but  there  are  a  thousand 
particulars,  which  he  has  only  glanced  upon,  where 
he  only  j^oints  with  his  fingers,  which  way  we  may 
go  if  we  please ;  and  he  contents  himself  sometimes 
with  only  giving  a  hint,  in  the  most  delicate  part  of 
his  discourses,  from  whence  we  are  to  pluck  out 
what  deserves  the  public  consideration :  for  example, 
where  he  says,^  ^^  That  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  came 
to  be  vassals  to  one  man,  only  because  they  were 
not  able  to  pronounce  the  single  syllable,  no/' 
AVhich  saying  of  his,  gave  matter  and  occasion  to 
BoetiuSjt  to  write  his  tract  of  Voluntary  Servitude, 
where  he  makes  ^  whole  discourse  in  examining  the 
trivial  action  of  a  man's  life,  or  inquiring  into  a  word 
that  does  not  seem  of  importance  enough  to  deserve 
it^  li  is  a  pity  that  men  of  understanding  should  so 
much  affect  brevity.  No  doubt  that  it  is  some  advan- 
tage to  their  reputation,  but  we  are  losers  by  it. 

*  In  his  Treatise  of  Falie  Modesty^  ch.  vii.  of  Amyot's  Trans* 
Ifltjon. 

f  This  was  Montaigne's  friend,  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
8^ 'more  elsewhere*    tLls  name  was  Stephen  Boetius,  and  he  com- 

Eosed  that  Book  of  Voluntary  Servitudei  which  is  here  mentioned 
y  Montaigne,  and  of  which  we  shall  find  him  discom^ing  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  this  hook>  under  the  article 
of  Friendship. .  One  thin^  very  surprising  is,  that  in  all  tlie  editipns 
which  I  have  consulted,  instead  of  Boetius  we  read  Boeotia,  a  coun- 
tiy  of  Greece;  and  that  in  all  those  which  have  short  marginal 
lemmas  of  what  is  contained  in  the  pages,  we  are  told,  upon  account, 
of  this  pass^e  in  Plutarch,  that  this  country  of  Greece  voluntarily 
submitted  to  dayery ;  a  fetal  aocident,  whicn  care  has  been  taken  to 
piani  out  in  the  margin,^  by  these  words,  which  are  by  no  means 
equivocal.  **  The  voluntary  slavery  of  the  Boeotians."  Thus  a  * 
ve^y  material  confusion  has  arisen  firom  a  small  error  in  typography. 
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.Plutarch  had  rather  we  should  applaud  his  judgment 
than  his  kjiowled^e^  and  chose  rather  to  leave  us 
,  with  an  appetite  uian  a  surfeits.  He  knew  that  too 
much  might  be  said  even  on  good  subjects;  and.  that 
Alexandrides  justly  reproached  him,  who  made  very 
pertinent,  but  too  long,  speeches  to  the  Ephori,  by 
saying,*  "O  stranger!  thou  speakest  what  thoU 
*•  ou^test  to  say,  as  to  the  matter  of  it,  but  not  in 
**  the  due  manner.?  ,'  Such  as  have  but  little  flesh  on 
their  bones^  stuff  themselves. out.  with  clothes;  so 
they  who  have  a' scanty  subject  to  .treat  of,  swell  it 
out  with  words. 

The  human  understanding  is  wonderfully  enlight-  CooTersm^ 
,ened  by  conversing  with  the  world;  for  we  are  of|jj®"J]^j,*^ 
ourselves .  stupid,   and ;  short-sighted.     One  asking  comri- 
Socrates  of  .what  country  he  was,-  he  did  not  make  JiuS'to"^^ 
answer,  "  Of  Athens,"  but,  "  Of  the  world.''t    He,foniioai^ 
who  had  the  richest  and  the  most  extensive  imagina-'*'**^"^' 
tion,  was  fond  of  callihg.the  whole  world  his  coimtry, 
and  extended  his  acquaintance,  society,  and  iiiena^ 
ship  to  all  mankind,  not  as  we.  do,  who  look  no  fiuT'^ 
therthan  the  ground  we  stand  on.    ,When  the  vines 
,of  the  village  wTiere  I  ^y^  are  nipped,  with  the  frbst, 
our  priest  immediately,  infers,  that  the  wrath  of  God   . 
is  kmdled  against  the  human  race,  and  judges  that 
the  Cannibals  have  already  got  the  pip.    To  see  our 
civil .  wars,  who  is  there  that  does  not  cry  but,  that 
the  machine  of  the  world  is  turned  topsy-turvy,  and 
that  the  day  of  judgment  is  just  at  hand,  without 
considering  that  many  worse  ^ings  have  hajppened, 
and  that  for  all  this,  people  are  very  joyous  in  ten 
thousand  other  parts  of  this  earth  ?    For  my  part^ 
considering  the  licentiousness  and  impunity  or  the 
times,  I  wonder  that  tiiere  is  no  more  mischief  done. 
To  him  ;Who  feels  the  hail^stones  patter  about  his 
ears,  the  whole  hemispbefe  appears  to  be  in  a  storm 

*  Plutarch  in  the  notable  sayings  of  tbe  t^acedifimoniaftii. 
t  Cic.  Tusc.  Qua!st.  lib.  v.  c^.  St,  ^nd  Flutardi,  iii  Mli  Dis- 
course on  BanlBhmenty  ^^p.  4«       -        ' 
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and  tempest ;  like  the  ridiculous  Savoyiard,  who  said 
very  gravely,  that,  if  that  simple  king  of  France 
could  have  managed  his  fortune  well,  he  might  in 
time  have  been  steward  of  the  houshoM  to  his  duke. 
The  feUow,  in  his  shallow  imagination,  could  not 
conceive  any  grandeur  superior  to  that  of  his  master. 
In  truth,  we  are  all  of  us[  guilty  of  this  error,  an 
error  of  no  small  consequence  and  prejudice.  But 
whoever  represents  to  himself,  as  in  a  picture,  that 

great  image  of  our  mother  Nature,  pourtrayed  in 
er  .full  majesty,  whoever  reads  in  her  mce  so  general 
and  constant  a  variety,  whoever  observes  himself  in 
'  that  %ure,  and  not  himself  only,  but  a  whole  king- 
dom no  bigger  than  the  least  point  made  by  a  pencil, 
in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that  man  alone  estimates 
things  according  to  their  true  grandeur. 
The  worid      Xhis  great  world,  which  some  do  not  scruple  to 
th?yoMg*  multiply  as  several  species  imder  one  genus,  is  the 
™*^"'»       mirror  in  which  we  ought  to  view  ourselves,  in  order 
to  discover  the  true  bias.     In  short,  I  would  have 
this  to  be  the  book  for  my  scholar  to  study ;  for  so 
many  humours,   sects,  judgments,  opiniong,   laws^ 
and  customs,  teach  us  to  judge  solidly  of  our  own-, 
and  inform  our  understanding  holir  to  discover  its  im- 
perfection  and  natural  infirmity,  which  is  a  lesson  of 
no  little  impoitance.    So  many  turns  and  revolutions 
of  state,  and  the  fortune  of  Ihe  piiUic,  will  teach 
us  to  make  no  great  wonder  at  our  own.    So  many 
great  names,  so  many  victories  and  omquests  buried 
in  oblivion,  render  our  hopes  ridiculous  of  eternalizing 
our  £ime,  by  the  taking  of  half  a  score  light  horse- 
men and  a  paltry  tiuret,  which  had  never  been  heard 
of,  if  it  had  not  been  demolished.    The  pride  and 
arrogance  of  so  many  foreign  pomps  and  ceremonies, 
the  conceited  majesty  of  so  many  courts,   and  so 
much  giundeur,  inure  and  strengthen  our  sight  to 
behold  the  lustre  of  our  own,  without  dazzling  our 
eyas.    So  many  millions  of  men  buried  before  us; 
encourage  us  not  to  fear  the  going  to  join  such  good 
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company  in  the  other  world ;  and  >so  of  every  thing 
else*  Pythagoras  used  to  say,*  That  our  life  makes 
a  retreat  to  the  great  and  populous  assemblies  of  the 
Olympic  games^  wherein  some  exercise  the  body  in 
order  to  acquire  the  glory  of  winning  the  prize,  and  ^ 
,others  carry  merchandise  to  sell  for  profit.  There 
are  some  (and  those  none  of  the  worst)  who  propose 
no  other  advantage  than  only  to  look  on^  imd  c<h»- 
sider,  how  and  why  every  thing  is  done ;  and  to  be 
jspectatCM^  of  the  lives  m  other  men,  in  order  there- 
by to  judge  and  regulate  their  own. . 

.  By  exfunples  m%ht  pro^rly  be  taught  the  most  The  scicflce 
profitable  discourses  of  philosophy^  by  which  all  ^duSTff 
human  actions  ought  to  be  regulated  and  directed;  <'»«'>^  f<>  >>« 
Jie  should  be  instructed  ^caM  la 

Quid  fas  optare,  quid  asf>er  ofchiidrea. 


Viile  nummus  habet,  palrice  ekarisqm  profmquis 
Quanivm  elatgiri  deceai ;  quern  te  Vens  esse 
Jiissit^  et  kumana  qua  parte  locatus  es  in  re^f  ; 
Quidsumus^  out  quidnamvicturi  gignmur.X 

What  ioaa  may  wish,  what's  money's  proper  i^, 
What  are  our  coimtry's,  and  our  neighbour's  dues ; 
What  God  commands  an  honest  man  to  be^ 
^nd  here  on  earth  to  know  in  what  degree 
God  has  him  plac'd,  and  what  we  are,  and  why 
He  ^ve  us  being  and  humanity. 

what;  knowledge  is,  and  what  it  is  to  be  ignorant; 
what  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  study ;  what  valour, 
temperance^  and  justice  are ;  the  diircrence  between  . 
amlntion  and  avarice,  servitude  and  subordination, 
licentiousness  and  liberty ;  the  marks  whereby  to 
know  what  is  true  and  solid  contentment ;  how  far 
death,  sorrow,  and  disgrace  may  be  dreaded : 

■ 

Ei  quo  quemque  modojtigiatqueferatqtie  laborem^ 
How  labour  to  avoids  or  how  sustain. 

By  what  springs  we  move,  and  the  reason  of  pur  va- 

*  Cic«  Tusc.  Quaest.  lib.  v.  cap.  3.  f  Pers.  Sat.  liL  t.  69* 

%  Montaigne  has  put  this  yerse  kifit,  which  in  Persiaaj^oes  before' 

tlie  others^  suxd  is  the  67th,  §  Virg.  .£neid«  Iib..iu.  Yer.'449. 
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riotts  inclinations.  For,  methinks,  the  •  first  lessons 
with  which  the  youth's  understanding  ought  to  be 
seasoned,  should  be  such  as  regulate  his  manners  dnd 
his  sense,  which  will  instruct  him  to  know  himself, 
and  how  to  live  well,  and  die  well.  Among  the 
liberal  sciences,  let  us  begin  with  that  which  makes 
us  free,*  though  they  all  conduce,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  instruction  and  use  of  life,  as  all  other  things 
also  do  in  some  respect  or  other ;  but  let  us  choose 
Ihat  which  directly  and  professedly  serves  to  that  end. 
Were  we  once  able  to  restrain  our  appetites  within 
their  just  and  natural  limits,  we  should  find  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  sciences  would  be  useless  to  us, 
and  that,  even  in  such  as  are  most  essential,  there 
are  many  very  unnecessary  breadths  and  depths 
which  we  were  better  to  let  alone,  and,  according 
to  the.  direction  of  Socrates,t  limit  the  course  of 
pur  studies  to  those  things  which  are  of  r^l  acl^ 
vantage: 

wi  .        Sapere  aude  f 
Incipe  z  v'wendi  qui  rede  prorogat  horapt, 
Rustiais  expectat  dum  dejiujat  amnis,  at  iUe 
Labitur,  et  labetut  in  omne  volulnlis  tevum.X 

,r  ' .  .  Dare  to  be  wise ;  and  now 

Begin.    The  n^ai^  ^IiQ  lias  U  i^  his  ppiy'r 
To  practice  viitue,  and  protracts  the  hour, 
Waits^  like  th«  clown,  to  see  the  brook  run  low^ 
Which  careless  flows,  and  will  for  ever  flow^ 

It  is  a  great  folly  to  teach  <>ur  children 

Quid  njMveant  Pisces,  animosaque  signa  Leonisy 
Jjotus^  et  Hesperia  quid  Capricornus  aqua.i 

^  Unum  studium  vera  liberale  est  quod  libermn  faclt.    Senec^ 

E^istsa, 

f  Diogenes  Laertius  in  the  Life  of  Socrates,^  lib.  ii.  sect.  21. 
Socrates  primus  philosophiam  devocavit  h  coelo,  et  coe^it  de  vita  et 
inoribus  rebusque  bonis  et  malis  qusrere.  Cic.  Tusc  Quest,  lib.  v. 
cap.  4.  i.  e.  **  Socrates  first  called  down  philosophy  from -the  heavens, 
^  and  mad^  life  and  mannerst  and  go«d  and  evil,  the  objects  of  its 
♦1  inquiry." 

p  Hor.  lib.  i.  Epist.  2,  ver.  40  to  43.  - 

§  Property  lib.  iv.  eleg.  J,  ve^.  85,  8G.     .... 
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What  influence  Pisces,  and  fierce  Leo  have. 
Or  Capricorn  in  the  Hesperian  wave. 

the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  and  the  motion  of  the 
eighth  sphere  before  their  own. 

From  me,  no  star  in  heav'n's  whole  spangled  train 
Or  claims  attention,  or  augments  my  pain. 

Anaximenes  said,  in  a  letter  to  Pythagoras,  **  Why  .  ^ 
*^  should  I  trouble  myself  in  searehing  for  the  secrets 
**  of  the  stars,  having  death  or  slavery  cdntinually 
**  before  my  eyes  ?"  For  the  kings  of  Persia  were  at 
at  that  time  preparing  for  a  war  against  his  country* 
In  like  manner  every  one  ought  to  say,  ^^  Being  as- 
^^  saulted,  as  I  am,  by  ambition,  avarice,  temerity, 
^*  and  superstition,  and  having  within  me  so  many 
'^  other  enemies  of  lifo,  shall  I  trouble  myself  abou^ 
*'  the  revolutions  in  the  world  ? " 

After  he  has  been  instructed  in  what  will  make  At  what 
him  wiser  and  better,  he  may  then  be  entertained  JJISf^^bt 
with  a  view  of  logic,  natural  philosophy,  geometry,  instructed 
riietoric;  and  wfai^n  his  judgment  is  formed  what'"*^*^'* 
science  to  choose,  he  will  soon  go  through  it.    The 
way  of  instructing  him  ought  to  be  sometimes  by 
discourse,  arid  at  other  times  by  reading.     Some* 
times  his  governor  should  put  the  author  he  judges 
most  proper  into  his  hands,  and  sometimes  give  him 
the  marrow  and  substance  of  his  treatise,  rightly  pre- 
pared for  his  more  easy  digestion  t  and  if  himseli  be 
not  conversant  enough  in  books,  to  select  the  many 
fine  discourses  they  contain,  in  order  to  accomplish 
his  aim,  some  man  of  learning  may  be  associated 
with  the  governor,  who,  when  occasion  requires, 
may  supply  hipi-  with  the  stores  that  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  nim  to  distribute  and  dispense  to  his  pupil. 
Who  can  doubt  whether  this  way  of  teaching  is  more 
easy  and  natural  than  that  of  Gazas,  in  much  the 

*  Anacreon,  od?xvii.  yer*  10  and  lU 
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precepts  are  so^  harsh  and  intricate,  and  the  terms  sa 
empty  and  unmeaning,  that  there  is  no  hold  to  be 
taken   of*  them,    nothing  to  rouse  the  attention ; 
whereas  here  the  mind  has  somewhat  to  taste  and 
feed  upon.     This  fruit  therefore  is  without  compari-i 
son  the  best,  and  will  be  the  soonest  i4pe, 
Phiioso-        It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  things  are  come  to 
fp^Ldtevcn  such  a  pasis  in  this  age,  that  philosophy,  even  by 
by  men  of  men  of  Understanding,  is  looked  upon  as  a  vain  and 
^nse,  and  g^jjj^stical  name,  a  thing  of  no  use  and  value,  either 
in  opinion  or  effect ;    ^nd  I  think  that  sophistry  is 
the  cause  of  it  all,  by  poss^sing  its  avenues,     it  is 
very  wrong  to  represent  it  to  youth  as  a  thing  in- 
accessible,   and  with  such  a  frowning,  grim,  and 
terrible  aspect.    Who  is  it  that  has  put  this  pale  and 
hideous  mask  upon  it  f  There  is  nothing  more  gay, 
airy,  and  frolicksome,  nay,  I  had  almost  said,  more 
wanton.     It  preaches  nothing  but  feasting  and  joU 
lity.      A  melancholy,  thou^tful  countenance  is  a 
sign  that  it  does  not  reside  there.     Demetrius,  the 
grammarian,  finding  a  knot  of  philosophers  sitting 
together  in  the  temple  of  Delphos,  said  to  them,* 
*'  JEither  I  am  mistaken,  or,  by  your  cheerfrd  an4 
pleasant  countenances,  you  ar@  engaged  in  no  very 
deep  discourse.'*     To  which  one  of  thein,  Hera^ 
clean,  the  magician,  replied,  "  It  is  for  such  as  puz- 
^*  zle  themselves  in  seeking  whether  the  future  tense 
"  of  the  verb  Paxxor,  has  a  double  a,  or  that  hunt 
f*  after  the  derivation  of  the  comparatives  •pc**P'*''j» 
"  jSiXTwit,  and  the.  superiatives  ;(^iif iro»,  (3tXTjr?>,  to  knit 
^*  their  brows  whilst  discoursing  of  their  science ; 
^*  but  as  to  philosophical  discourses,  they  always 
♦*  divert  and  cheer  up  those  who  $^ttend  to  them,  an4 
^^  never  makre  ikiiixn  spur  nor  sad  : 

Deprendas  anir^ti  ttxrmenta  laienth  in  Ofgro 
Carpo)*e,  deprendas  et  gaudia :  mmii  ntjumqiie 
'Jnde  kabitum  facies.\ 

*  Plutarch,  of  oracles  that  had  ceased}  ch.  v. 
f  Juy.  Sat.  ix.  ver.  18,  19. 
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When  same  Important  ill  disturbs  the  soul. 
How  vainly  silence  would  our  grief  control  ? 
Not  joy,  nor  sorrow,  can  be  liid  by  art, 
Our  foreheads  blab  the  secrets  of  our  heart. 

The  mind  of  a  philosopher  is  in  such  a  sound  state,  Jny  ani 
that  it  wUl  also  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  body.  ^j;^2^I|;j*' 
Philosophy  makes  its  ease  and  tranquillity  shine  so  Mrks  or 
as  to  be  dfisceraed  from  without ;  it  forms  the  exter-  ^*****^* 
nal  behaviour  according  to  its  own  mould,  and  con^ 
^quently  arms  the  person  who  entertaii^s  it  i^ith  a 
modest  assurance,  a  brisk  active  deportment,  and  a 
contented,    debonnair  countens^nce.       A   constant 
cheerfiilnes»  is  the  surest  sjgn  of  wisdom,  whose 
state  is  like  that  of  things  in  the  regions  above  the 
moop,  always  serene.     It  is  Baraco  and  Baraliptea 
that  rendec  their  disciples  so  dirty  and  smoky.    It 
is  not  philosophy,  of  which  they  know  nothing  at 
all  but  by  hearsay.     It ,  is  this  that  undertakes  to 
ealm  the  tempests  of  the  soul,  and  to  make  hunger 
and  thirst  smile ;   and  this  it  does .  not  by  certain 
jmaginary^epicydes,  but  by  natural  and  palpable  ar« 
guments. 

It  has  virtue  for  its  aim>  which  is  not,  as  the  virtoe,  m 
schoohnen  say,  situate  upon  the  summit  of  a  steep,  JJJjJjfJJ;^ 
rugged,  and  inaccessible  hill ;  for  such  as  h&ve  ap-  re8i4eiic«. 
proacbed  it,  have  found  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
seated  in  a  fair,  fruitful,  and  flourishing  plain,  from 
whence,  it  has  a  dear  view  of  all  things  below,  to 
which  place  any  one  however  may  ^rive,  if  he 
knows  the  best  way,  through  shady,  verdant,  and 
sweetly  flourishing  walks,  by  a  pleasant  and  gentle' 
descent,  like  that  of  the  celestial  arches.  For  .want 
of  having  frequented  this  supreme,  beautiful,  equally 
delightful  and  courageous  virtue,  this  professed  and 
implacable  enemy  to  animosity,  vexation,  fear,  and 
constraint,  whose  guide  is  nature,  and  whose  com« 
panions  are  happiness^an^  pleasure,  they  have,  in  the 
weakness  of  their  imagination,  created  this  silly, 
melancholy,  quarrelsome,  spiteful,  menacing,  quaint 
image  of  it,  and  placed  it  on  a  solitary  rock  amongst 
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thorns  and  briars,  as  a  hobgoblin  to  scare  people 
from  it. 
Virtue         But  the  governor  that  I  would  have,  I  mean  such 
?q?r^m/  a  one  as  knows  it  to  be  his  duty  to  possess  his  pupil 
^^"J"*»*with  as  much,  or  more,  affection  than  reverence  for 
saDfi  times  virtuc,  will  bc  ablc  to  inform  him,  that  the  poets 
■wcTthim"  ^^^^  ^^^  more  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
vice.        taste  of  the  public,  and  will  make  him  sensiUe,  that 
the  gods  have  placed  sweat  and  toil  in  the  cabinets 
of  Venus  rather  than  in  those  df  Minerva.      And 
when,  he  begins  to  be  sensible  of  it,  by  representing 
to  him  a  Bradamanta,  or  an  Angelica,*  for  a  mistress 
to  dally  with,  a  natural,  active,  generous,  a  mas* 
'   culine,  a  manly  beauty,  in  comparison  of  a  soft^ 
affected,  delicate,  artificial  beauty ;  the  one  dignified 
in  the  dress  of  a  hero,  crowned  with  a  glittering 
helmet,  the  other  adorned  like  a  minx  wim  peaiis ; 
he  will  then  judge  his  affection  to  be  masculine,  if  he 
shall  choose  quit«  contrary  to  that  effeminate  shep« 
herd  of  Phrygia. 
At  nsyio  -  -  Such  a  tutor  Will  tcach  him,  that  the  value  antf 
H,VDd"a9  sublimity  of  true  virtue   consists  in    the  fiicility, 
tjic •ource.  utility,  and  pleasure  of  exercising  it;  so  &r  from 
pieaii!^,    beinff  difficult,  that  boys  as  well  as  men,  the  most' 
simple  as  well  as  the  cunning,  may  attain  to  it,  and 
not  by  force,    but  by  rule.      Socrates,    its  chief 
&vourite,  totally  quits  forcible  methods,  to  slip  into 
the  more  natural  facility  of  its  own  progress.    It  is 
the  nursing  mother  of  all  human  pleasures^  which, 
by  rendering  them  just,  makes  them  pure  and  safe, 
by  moderating  them  keeps  in  breath  and  appetite^ 
and  like   a  kind  mother,  allows  in  abnndance  all 
those  which  nature  requires,  even  to  satiety,  if  not 
to  lassitude,  unless,  pernapsy  we  choose  to  say,  that 
the  regimen  which  prevents  the.  toper  from  being 
drunk,  the  glutton  fi'om  being  surfeited, ,  the  wliore- 
master  from    being   p«xed,    is  an  enemy  to  our 
]^easures. 

*  T^vo  Iieroinea  in  Ariosto's  Orlando  FuriQjM*.  - 
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If  the  virtuous  man  has  not  the  common  share  ofxhetrw^ 
fortune,  he  does  without  it,    and  frames    himself ^"|[{®JJ 
'  ano&er  altogether  his  own,  not  more  fickle  and  uti^  ^^tw, 
steady.    Virtue  knows  how  to  be  rich,  and  power- 
ful, and  learned,  and  to  lie  upon  perfumed  quilts. 
It  loves  life,  beauty,  health,  and  nonour,   but  its 

E roper  and  peculiar  office  is  to  know  how  to  use  those 
lessings  regularly,  and  how  to  part  with  them  with- 
out concern ;  an  office  much  more  noble  than  trou- 
blesome, the  whole  course  of  a  man's  life  being, 
without  it,  unnatural,  turbulent,  and  unseemly.  If 
the  pupil  shall  happen  to  be  of  so  different  a  dispo- 
sition, that  he  had  rather  hear  a  fable  than  a  narra- 
tive of  a  fine  voyage,  or  some  wise  discourse  which 
he  understands ;  if  at  the  beat  of  a  drum,  which  ex* 
cites  the  youthAil  ardour  of  his  companions,  he  turns 
off  to  another, '  who  calls  him  to  see  a  puppet-show, 
or  the  tricks  of  a  merry  Andrew ;  if  he  does  not 
wish,  and  think  it  more  pleasant  and  delightful,  to 
return  all  over  dust  victorious  from  a  battle,  than 
from  the  play  of  tennis  or  foot-ball  with  the  prize  of 
those  exercises  j  I  see  no  other  remedy,  but  that  he 
be  put  apprentice  to  a  pastry-cook  in  some  good 
town,  though  he  were  the  son  of  a  duke,  according 
to  Plato's  receipt,  **  That  children  are  to  be  placed 
^^  out,  and  disposed  of,  not  according  to  the  wealth 
^*  or  rank  of  the  father,  but  according  to  their  own 
"  genius  or  capacity."       • 

Since  philosophy  is  that  which  instructs  us  to  live,  ^"^^^ 
and  that  it  has  a  lesson  for  infancy  as  well  as  othei^  ufbeu^ht 
ages,  why  are  not  children  sooner  initiated  into  it :    toch"<^«f«« 

Udum  et  molle  Inium  esi,  nunc,  m^nc  proper^ndus,  ei  acri 
Fingendus  siiiejine  rota.* 

Tlie  clay  is  moist,  and  soft ;  now,  now  make  haste^ 
And  form  the  vessel,  for  tlie  wheel  turns  fast. 

We  are  taught  to  live  when  we  are  going  out  of  the 
world*     A  hundred  scholars  have  had  the  p-x  before 

•  Fen.  Sat  iiL  ver.  23,  24>t 
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they  came  to  read  Aristotle's  lectures  on  temper* 
ance.     Cicero  saidj  that  were  he  to  live  over  the 
same  number  of  years  he  had  seen,  he  should  never 
find  time  to  read  the  Lyric  poets  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  had  the  books  that  treated  of  logic.  *     And 
yet  I  find  these  cavilling  sophisters  still  more  unpro- 
fitable. The  child  we  are  to  train  up  has  a  great  deal 
less  time  to  sparer    As  he  ought  to  be  under  a  pe- 
.dagogue  for  the  first  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  hk 
life,  the  remainder  of  it  should  be  spent  in  action. 
Let  us  therefore  employ  so  short  a  space  of  time  in 
.the  instructions  that  are  necessary.     Away  with  the 
crabbed  subtleties  of  logic;    they  are  abuses  by 
which  our  lives  can  never  be  amended;  take  the 
.plain  discourses  of  philosophy ;  learn  to  choose  and 
rightly  to  apply  them ;   they  are  more  easy  to  be 
understood  than  one  of  Boccace's  novels :  a  child, 
just  come  from  its  nurse,  is  much  more  capaUe  of 
comprehending  such  plain  philosophy,  than  of  learn- 
ing to  read  or  write.      Philosopny  has  discourses 
'  as  prc^r  for   the   rising  generation,    ^  for  old 
lige. 
Arutoiie's      I  am  of  Plutarch's  opinion,  that  Aristotle  did  not 
thei!^r!ic.  ^  niuch  trouble  bis  great  disciple  with  the  knack  of 
tion  of  A-  forming  syllogisms,  or  with  the  elements  of  gecnne- 
ISeS.  try,  as  in  fumishmg  him  with  good  precepts  eoncern. 
ing  vfdoury  magnanimity,  temperance,  and  the  con** 
tempt  of  fear ;  and,  with  this  anununition,  sent  him, 
whilst  he  was  but  a  boy,  with  no  more  than  S0,000 
foot,  40CX)  horse,  and  42,000  crowns,  to  conquer  the 
world.    As  for  the  other  arts  and  sciences*  Alexan« 
der,  he  said^  honoured  them  much^  and  coinmend-^ 
ed  their  excellency,  but  was  not  so  much  delighted 
with  them,  as  to  be  tempted  with  ft  desire  of  re« 
ducing  them  to  practice ; 

— —  Petite  hinCijuvenesqtie  senesque, 

Flnem  fmrno  certunij  miserisqtte  viatica  canis.f 

*  This  is  taken  entirely  from  Seneca,  Epist.  49. 
t  Pers.  Sat.  v.  ver.  6*,  65. 
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May  to  thb  leson  young  and  eld  attend. 

And  form  their  minds  to  some  sore  aim  and  end. 

Which  in  dd  age  will  solid  comfort  send* 

Just  so  Epicurus  said,  in  the  beginning  of  his  letter 
to  Meniceus,^  that  neither  the  youngest  should  re- 
fuse to  philosophise,  nor  the  oldest  grow  weary  of  it. 
He  that  does  otherwise,  seems  tacitly  to  infer,  either 
that  it  is  not  yet  time  to^Iive  happily,  or  that  the  sea- 
son for  it  is  past.    I  would  not,  however,  have  the 
youth  confined  to  his  book  as  to  a  prison,  nor  aban- 
doned to  ihe  peevishniess  and  melancholy  temper  ot\ 
ft  passionate  schoolmaster.     I  would  not  have  hi* 
spirits  broke  by  being  tormented  and  used  as  some 
are,  like  pack-norses,  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a-day^ 
Neither  ^ould  I  think  it  proper,  when,  by  reason  of 
a  solitary  and  melancholy  disposition,  he  appears  to 
be  immoderately  studious  of  books,  that  he  should 
be  indulged  in  that  humour,  because  it  renders  hinl 
unfit  for  civil  conversation,  and  diverts  him  from 
better  employments.     How  many  men  have  I  seen, 
in  my  time,  totally  brutified  by  an  intemperate  thirst 
after  knowledge !  Cameades  was  so  besotted  with  it, 
that  he  did  not  give  himself  time  so  much  as  to  comb 
his  head,  or  pare  his  nails.t    Neither  would  I  have 
the  generous  temper  of  the  pupil  spoiled  bv  the  inci- 
vility or  barbarity  of  that  of  another.     The  French 
wisdom  has  been  anciently  proverbial,  for  a  wisdom 
that  sprouted  out  early,  but  soon  faded.     Indeedi 
we  still  see  there  are  none  so  hopeful  as  the  little 
children  of  France,  but  they  commonly  disappoint 
the  expectation  that  has  been  formed  of  them,  and 
when  mey  are  grown  up  to  be  men  are  eminent  for 
nothing.     I  have  heard  men  of  good  understanding 
say,  that  the  colleges  they  are  sent  to,  of  which  there 
are  abundance^  make  them  such  blockheads. 

As  to  pur  young  gentleman,  a  closet,  a  garden,  pwjmo.   * 
the  table,'  his  bed,  and  company,  morning  and  even-^[^'' 

« 

*  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  x.  sect,  122. 

f  Diogenes  Laertius  in  the  life  of  Cameadesy  lib.  i*  sect.  62# 
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monm.  Is  ] t)g^  all  houfs  shculd  be  tbe  same,'  aiid  all  placesi 
u^ivJT   alike  serve  for  his  study ;  for  philosophy,  which,  as 
the  improver  of  his  judgment  and  manners,  should 
be  his  principd  lesson,  is  active  every  where.     The 
orator  Isocrates,  being  intreated,  at  a  feast,  to  dis- 
course of  his  art,  all  the  company  thought  he  gave 
•a  right  answer,  when  he  said,*  It  is  not  now  a  time 
to  do  what  I  can  do,  and  that  which  is  now  the  time 
•to  do,  I  cannot  do.    For  to  make  harangues  or  rfae- 
toricaldissertations  in  a  company  met  together  to  laugh 
and  make  good  cheer,  would  have  rendered  it  a  very 
disagreeable  medley.    But  as  to  philosophy,  that  part 
of  it  especially  which  treats  of  man,  and  of  his  oflices 
and  duties,  it  has  been  the  common  opinion  of  all  wise 
men,t  that,  for  the  relish  of  conversation,  it  ought 
not  to  be  banished  from  sports  and  entertainments^ 
And  Plato,  having  invited  philosophy  to  be  a  guest 
at  his  banquet,  we  find  in  how  gentle  a(  manner,  aC'^ 
commodated  both  to  time  and  place,  he  entertained 
the  company,  though  in  a  discourse  of  the  sublimest 
and  the  most  salutary  nature : 

^qu}  pauperibus  prodest,  locupletibus  €Bqji?, 
j^ue  neglectum  pueris  senibusque  nocebit.X 

Whose  precepts  rich  and  poor  alike  engage, 
But,  if  neglecied,  hurt  both  youth  and  age. 

By  this  method  of  instruction  the  pupil  will  not 

have  so  much  idle  time  upon  his  hands  as  others. 

But  as  walking  to  and  fro  in  a  gallery,  though  the 

steps  be  three  times  as  many,  does  not  tire  us  so 

much  as  when  we  walk  the  same  number  of  paces  in 

a  journey,  so  our  lesson,  falling  accidentally  into  our 

way,  without  any  obligation  of  time  and  place,  and 

mixing  itself  in  all  our  actions,  will  insinuate  it$elf 

insensibly. 

^^?tfi      Even  exercises  and  recreations  ought  to  constitute 

i«iy*  and* »  great  part  of  study,  such  as  running,  wrestling,. 

•DcxieniBi  music,   dauciug,  hunting,   riding,  and  fencmg.     I 

*  Plutarch,  in  his  Table  Talk,  lib.  L  q;  1*  f  M^,  ib.^ 

%  Hor.  lib.  i.  epiit.  1,  ver.  25, 26. 
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would  have  care  taken  of  his  external  ddpoitihent  ^J^c^um, 
and  mein,  and  of  the  setting-off  his  person  at  thea^^/p«t 
same  time  with  his  mind.     It  is  not  a  soul  nor  a  "^  **»'■  «*■- 
body  done  that  we  are  training  up,  but  a  man ;  and  ^  '^"' 
we  ought  not  to  divide  him  into  two  parts.   As  Plato 
says,  the  one  is  not  to  be  trained  up  vathout  the 
ouier,  but  they  must  be  niade  to  draw  together  like 
a  pair  of  horses  harnessed  to  the  same  carriage.   If  we 
attend  to  him,  does  he  not  seem  to  require  more  time 
and  care  for  the  exercises  of  the  body,  and  to  think 
that  the  mind  exercises  itself  too  at  the  same  time  ? 
t .  As  to  tiie  rest,  this  method  of  education  ought  to  cbiidrni 
be  mildly  conducted,  not  like  our  modem  pedagogues,  b"eo!iI3JIrti- 
lirho,  instead  of  alluring  children  to  their  learning,  cd  to  study 
correct,  or  at  least!  fri^ten  them  with  nothilig  but *'^**^**"**' 
rods  and  ferulas,  horror  and  cruelty.     Away  with 
this  force!  this  violence!  there  is  nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  so  much  discourages  and  stupifics  a  lad  of  a 
good  disposition.  *  If  you  desire  that  he  should  be 
afraid  of  shame  and  .chastisemerft,   do  not  harden 
him  to  them. "  Inure  him,  as  much  as  you  will,  to 
sweat  and  cold,  to  wind  and  sun,  and  to  dangers  that 
he  ought  to  despise.     Wean  him  from  all  efreminacy 
and  delicacy  in  clothes  and  bedding,  in  eating  and  in 
drinking.     Use  him  to  every  thing  that  he  may  not 
be  a  rake  and  a  fop,  but  a  hale,  strong  lad.     i  was 
ever  of  this  opinion  from  a  child,  and  think  so  still. 
But,  amongst  other  things,  I  never  liked  the  manage- 
ment in  mpst  of  our  colleges,  whose  error,  perhaps, 
might  not  have .  been  so  mischievous,  if  tliey  liad 
inclined  to  the  indulgent  side.     They  are  really  so 
many  cages  in  which  youth  are  shut  up  as  prisoners, 
who  are  therein  taught  to  be  debauched,  by  bein^  pu- 
nished before  they  become  so.    Do  but  go  thither 
just  as  their  exercises  are  over,  you  hear  nothing  but 
the  cries  of  children  ttoider  the  smart  of  correction, 
and  the  bellowing  noise  of  the  masters  raging  with 
passion.     How  can  siich  tender,  timorous  souls  be 
tempted  to  love  their  lesson  by  those  ruby-fitced 
guides,  with  wrath  in  their  aspects,  and  tlie  scourge 
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in  their  hands  ?  A  wicked  and  piemicious  forin  of 
proceeding !  How  much  more  decent  would  it  be  to 
see  the  forms  on  which  the  hoys  sit,  strewed  with 
flowers  and  green  leaves,  than  with  the  bloody  twigs 
of  willows  ?  I  should  choose  to  have  the  pictures  of 
joy  and  gladness  in  the  schools,  together  with  Flora 
and  the  graces,  as  the  philosopher  Speusippus  *  had 
in  his ;  that  where  their  profit  is,  there  might  be 
their  pleasure.     The  viands  that  are  wholesome  fi» 
children  ought  to  be  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  those 
that  are  hurtful  to  them  made  as  bitter  as  gall.     It 
is  wonderful  to  see  how  careful  Plato  is  in  his  laws 
about  the  gaiety  and  pastimes  of  the  youth  of  his  city, 
and  how  he  expatiates  upon  their  races,  games,  songs, 
vaultirfg,  and  dancing,  of  which,  he  says,  the  ancients 
gave  the  conduct  and  pa£ronage  to  the  gods  Apollo 
and  Minerva,  and  to  the  Muses.     He  lays  down  not 
less  than  a  thousand  rules  for  his  exercises ;  but  as  to 
the  lettered  sciences  he  insists  very  little  upon  themji 
and  seems  to  recommend  'poetry  in  particular  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  music. 
Kvery  AH  odducss  aud  singularity  in  our  manners  and 

^uirfr/ of  conditions  ought  to  be  avoided,    as  an  enemy  to 
fcamour     socicty.     Who  would  uot  be  astonished  to  hear  that 
corrected.  Dcmoplioon,  Steward  to  Alexander,  sweated  in  the 
shade,  and  shivered  in  the  sun  ?  t  I  have  seen  per^ 
sons  that  have  run  faster  from  the  smell  of  apples  than 
from  gunshot ;  others  thaf  have  been  frightened  at  a 
mouse ;  others  that  vomited  at  the  sight  of  cream,, 
and  some  that  have  done  the  like  at  the  making  of  a 
feather-bed,  as  Germanicus,  who  could  not  bear  the 
sight  nor  the  crowing  of  a  cock.     I  will  not  deny 
but,    perhaps,    there  may  have  been  some  occult 
cause  of  this  aversion  ;  but,  I  think,  if  it  was  applied 
to  in  time,  it  might  be  extinguished.     Instruction^ 
has  so  prevailed  in  this  respect  upon  me  (though  not 
without  some  care  upon  my  part),  that,  beer  ex- 

*  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  thre  life  of  Speusippus,  lib.  iv.  sect.  1- 
f  Sextus  Empyricus  Pyrrh.  Hypot«  lib.  L  cap.  li,  p.  17* 
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ccq^ted)    n^  ajq^te  is  reconciled  to  all  eathUcs' 
indifferently. 

While  the  bodies  of  youth  are  supple^  they  ought  They  Mgte 
to  be  bent  to  all  fashions  and  customs;  and  provided  ^,^^** 
the  appetite  and  the  will  can  be  kept  within  due  aiicastoM, 
bounds,  a  young  man  may  be  safely  rendered  fit  for  ^^ly 
all  nationrand  companies,  even  to  irregulaiitfr  atid  «>^  <>~ 
excess,  if  need  be,  that  is  in  compliance  to  custom.  ^    '"^ 
Let  him  be  able  to  do  every  thing,  but  love  to  do 
nothing  that  is  not  good.     Even  the  philosophers  do 
not  commend  Catisthenes  for  losing  the  £ivour  of 
his  master,   Alexander,  the  Great,   by  refusing  to 
drink  with  him  glass  for  glass.     Let  the  pupil  laugh, 
play,  and  carouse  with  his  prince ;  nay,  I  would  have 
nim  in  such  debauches  to  be  too  hard  for  his  compa- 
nions in  dbility  and  viffour,  and  that  he  may  riot 
ferbear  doing  ^Mef,  either  &r  want  of  str^gth, 
or  of  knowkdge  how  to  do  it,  but  for  want  of  the 
will.    Multum  iriterefty  utrum  peccare  quis  nolitj  aut 
netciat  ;*     "  There    is  a  wide   difi^ence    betwixt 
refusing  to  do  evil,  and  not  knowing  how  to  do 
it."     I  thought  I  passed  a  compliment  upon  a 
nobleman  as  free  from  these  excesses  as  any  man  in 
France,  by  asking  him  before  a  great  deal  of  very 
good  company,  how  oflen  he  got  dmnk  in  Germany 
for  the  saae  of  managing  the  king's  business  there? 
He  took  the  compliment  as  it  was  really  intended* 
and  made  answer,  three  times;  of  which,  withal,  he 
gave  us  the  particular  history.     I  know  some,  who, 
for  want  of  tLis  facuhy,  have  been  at  a  great  lof»  in 
negotiatmg   with  that  nation.     I  have  of):en,  with 
great  admiration^  reflected  upon  the  wonderfiil  conr 
stitution  of  Alcibiades,  who  so  easily  could  transform 
himself  to  such  different  manners,    and  customs, 
without  prejudice  to  hi^  health ;  one  while  outstrip- 
ping the  excessive  expense  and  pomp  of  the  Persians, 
and  at  other  times  the  austerity  and  frugality  of  thfc 

*  Stncca,  Epist.  90. 
VOL.  I.  O 
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;  as  refi>nned  in  Spttte,  as  VfiSttptuou* 
in  Ionia : 

Ompis  j^rist^tim  decuit  cohr,  et  staius,  ei  res^ 

Old  Aristippus  eveiy  dress  became^ 

]i)  eveiy  state  and  circuHi^taDce  (be  mne. 

}  w0Uld  hav0  my  pupil  to  be  nidi  a  gpe, 

Quen%  dupUci  tmmo  faiientia  veld, 


Mhralor^  tniiB  via  si  conversa  decehiL 

But  that  a  man^  whom  patience  tanght  to  wear 
A  ooet  that's  patqh'd.  should  ever  learn  to  bear 
A  change  of  life  with  dec^ocy  aad  ease. 
May  justly^  I  confess^  o^r  wonfler  raise  ; 
Yei  he  in  ey'ry  cl^ayact^r  c^n  pleas^. 

These  are  my  lessons ;  and  he  who  nuts  thrai  in 
practice  will  be  a  greater  gainer  than  ne  who  only 
knows  them  in  theory.  If  you  see  him,  you  hear 
him }  if  ydu  hear  him,  you  see  him.  God  forUd, 
says  one  in  Plato,  that  to  philosophise  should  be  only 
to  learn  many  things,  and  to  treat  of  the  arts.  Hanc 
amplUdmam  omnium  artium  bene  vivendi  discipUnam^ 
wta  magis  ^uam  liUtis  persequuti  $unt:X  ^  It  is 
^  rather  by  their  living  well,  than  their  learning, 
^  that  they  have. devoted  themselves  to  the  most, 
f  <  extensive  of  all  arts,  the  dis^pline  of  a  good  life.'* 
Leo,  prince  of  the  Phliasians,ll  asking  Heradides 
Ponticus,  what  art  or:science  he  mi|de  profession  of? 
I  know,  said  he,  neither  art  nor  science,  but  I  am 
a  philosopher.  One  renroaching  Diogenes,  that, 
being  ignorant,  he  should  pretend  to  philosophy  i 
I  thererare  pretend  to  it,  said  he,  ap  mudh  more  to 

*  Hon  Epist.  xtIL  lib.  1,  ver.  23.        f  Idenit  ib.  rer.  f$^  26,  29.' 

X  Cic-  Tic.  Quant.  lih.  iv.  cap.  9. 

II  Uwaanot  Heradides,  hat  rydrngomi-  that  Tetomed  this  aa« 
swer  to  Leo ;  and  it  was  from  a  boqk  of  Heradides,  a  disciple  of 
I^lato,  that  Cicero  quotes  this  passage,  as  he  says  in  his  Tuse. 
tiuecst  lih.  V.  cap.  9.  Plato  \viui  not  horn  tijQ  aboTe  100  y^rs  fitter 
l^'^hagoras.  ... 
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Ae  pitirpbde.*  Hsfptita  demted  that  he  would  read 
a  certain  book  to  him.  You  are  a  pleasant  compa^: 
nion,  said  he  to  him,  you  choose  figs  that  are  true  and 
natural^  and  not  those  that  are  painted ;  why  do  not  * 
you  all  dioose  exercises  that  are  natural  and  genuine, 
nther  than  those  that  are  prescribed  ? 
He  will  not  so-miidi  get  his  lesion  bjr  heart  as  by  vkeipm. 

practice.    We  shall  discover  if  there  is  prudence  in^^.^ 
his  enterprises,  if  there  be  goodness  and  jmstice  in^kct 
his  deportment,  judgment  and  grace  in  his  8pea]dng,C!£M 


fortitude  in  his  sickness,  modesty  in  his  menimentt*^^ 

^ •__  .^•_    _i__^ !i^_  ?__  !_•_ . •dlfSk 


temperance  in  his  pleasures,  order  in  his  eoonomyt 
and  indiiference  in  nis  palate,  as  to  fledi,  fish,  wine» 
or  water.  Qui  dUdfbnam  mmn  mm  oiieMtatumem 
scientiay  sed  legem  vtta  putet^  qmfue  obUmperet  ifse 
eiUj  et  decretie  pareat.f  ^  Who  considers  ms  learn- 
^  inff  not  as  a  vain  ostentation  of  science,  but  as  a 
^^  nue  of  life,  and  who  obeys'  its  decrees,  and 
'^  observes  its  r^^en.*'  The  conduct  of  our  lives 
is  the  true  mirror  of  our  conversation.  When  onie 
asked  Zettpidamus,t  why  the  Lacedsemonians  com* 
mitted  their  constitutions  ctf  diivalry  to  writing,  and 
did  not  give  them  to  their  youth  to  read  i  he  made 
answer.  Because  they  chose  to  accustom  them  to 
action,  rather  than  to  amuse  them  with  words^ 
With  such  as  tliis,  compare  one  of  those  coU^^ 
Latinists,  who  has  thrown  away  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  in  only  learning  to  sp^Jc.  The  world  is 
nothing  but  babble,  and  I  never  yet  saw  the  man 
who  did  not  rather  talk  more  than  he  ought,  and 
yet  half  of  our  time  is  consumed  this  way.  We  are 
sut^jected  firar  or  five  years  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
words,  and  to  tack  them  together  into  clauses;  as 
many  more  to  distribute  one  copious  discourse  into 
four  or  five  parts ;  and  the  remidning  five  years,  at 
least,  to  learn  succinctly  to  mix  luid  interweave 

*  Diogenes  liSerdttB,  in  tlie  life  of  Dioj^^es  the  Cyxuc,  lib.  t# 
sect  4S. 
t  Cic  Tosc  Quest  lib.  ti*  cap.  4. 
i  Plutardi,  in  tli^  notable  say&gs  of  tbeLacedaemoniaiii. 
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llhem  after  »  subtle  mmner«    Let  us  leave  suc^ 
a  task  to  those  who  midce  it  their  partiiuku:  pro- 
fbssion. 
Thebtory       Goliig  One  day  to  Orleans^  I  inet,  in  the  plain  oa 
dliiogne^'  this  side  of  Clcry,  with  two  pedogojpes  travelliBg 
vfhu  went  towaids  Boufdeaux,  the  one  above  fifty'  pac^  before 
4e^xT    the  other ;   and  at  some  distance  behind  I  saw  a 
troop  of  horse,  with  the  commander  at  their  head^ 
who  was  the  late  Monsieur  the  count  de  la  Rouche- 
foacacct :   one  of  my  companions   inquired  of  the 
foremoBt  cf  the  two  pedants  who  that  gentleman  was 
that  &>llowed  him,  who,  not  having  perceived  the 
train  in  liheir  rear,  and  thinking  that  he  mieant  his  ccnn- 
panicm,  answered  pleasantly,  ^'  He  is  not  a  gentle-* 
^  ma)n,  sir,  he  is  a  grammarian,  and  I  am  a  logician.'* 
A  youth  of     No*w  We,  who  ou  the  contrtury  do  not  aim  to  form 
mur^asht  K  gTSLnokan^n  nor  logician,  but  a  gentleman^  leave 
*«^  «®'«them  to  mispend  their  time ;  oto  business  lies  ano* 
i^aructcd  ther  way :  for  let  our  pupil  be  well  furnished  with 
knowied  e  ^^^  words  will  flow  but  too  fast ;   he  will  drag 
of  "wnVs^*"  them  after  him,  if  thfey  are  not  ready  to  foUotv.    I 
^rds^     have  known  some  make  excuse  for  want  of  a  capa^ 
city  to  express  themselves,  and  pretend  to  have  a 
gi'eat  many  fine  thoughts,  but,  ior  want  of  elocut 
tion,  are  not  able  to  utter  them ;  but  this  is  a  flam*. 
Would  you  know  what  I  think  of  it  ?    I  take  their 
thotfghts  to  be  nothing  but  shadows  of  some  irregu- 
lar conceptions  whidi  they  are  not  able  to  connect 
and  clear  up  in  their  own  minds,  nor  by  cotisequence 
to  bring,  them  out.    They  do  not  yet  themselves  un- 
derstand what  they  would  be  at ;  aiid  if  you  obsei*ve 
bow  they  hesitate  upon  the  point  of  parturition,  you 
will  soon  perceive  that  their  labour  is  not  to  a  de- 
livery, but  merely  in  conception,,  and  that  they  are 
^U  licking  the  in^erfect  embryo.    For  my  part,  I 
am  of  opinion,  and  Socrates  lays  it  down  as  a  rule> 
that  whoever  has  a  sprightly  and  clear  imagination, 
will  be  able  to  express  it  well  enough  in  some  dialect 
or  oth^r,  jmd  if  dumb,  ,by  signs ; 
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'Vtrlaqtm  pmoisam  reri  nori  iauUa  iequentuf.^ 

When  ono^  t  thing  coiioeiv'd>b  in  the  aiiad, 
Wa^s  to  eicpces^  it  a  ^ick  pasaage  fiad. 

And  as  another  says  as  poetically  iti  prose.  Cum  res 
animum  occupavere^  verba  ambiunt  ;t  **  \Vhen  the 
"  mind  is  once  master  of  a  thing,  words  are  eager 
**  to  utter  it  :'*  and  this  other,  ips^B  res  verba  ra- 
piunt  :X  **  Things  themselves  draw  out  words  after 
"  them/*  He  knows  nothing  of  ablative,  conjunc- 
tive, subjunctive,  nor  of  grammar,  no  more  than 
his  lackey  or  a  fishwoman  at  the  Petit  Pont ;  and  yet 
their  tongues  will  run  till  you  are  tired  of  heanng 
them,  and,  perhaps,  will  trip  as  little  in  their  lan- 
guage as  the  best  master  of  arts  in  France.  He  koows 
no  rhetoric,  nor  how  to  word  a  preface,  so  ^s  to 
fiooth  a  reader,  nor  is  he  solicitous  to  know  it.  Irt 
truth,  all  this  decoration  of  painting  is.  easily  ob- 
scured by  the  lustre  of  simple  and  blunt  truth.  Such 
line  flourishes  serve  only  to  amuse  the  vulgar,  who 
are  not  able  to  digest  food  that  is  more  substantial 
and  strengthening,  as  Afer  plainly  shows  in  Tacitus.  || 
The  ambassadors  of  Samos  came  to  Cleomenes,  kijig 
of  Sparta,  prepared  with  a  long  and  elegant  oration, 
to  incite  him  to  a  war  against  the  tyrant  Polycrates, 
who,  after  he  had  heard  them  witn  patience,  gave 
them  this. short  answer,  §**Asto  the  preamble,  I 
**  remember  it  not,  nor  consequently  the  middle  of 
^  your  speech,  and  as  to  your  qonclusiori  I  will  do 
*'  nothing  that  you  desire."  A  fine  answer  this,  me- 
thinks^  and  the  speech-makers  were,  no  doubt,  quite 
confounded.  And  how  fared  it  with  the  other  ?  Th6 
Athenians  were  to  choose  one  out  of  two  architects 
to  be  the  director  of  a  great  fabric,  the  one  of  which^ 

*  Hor.  Art.  Poet  ret.  81 1.    f  Senec  Contr.  1.  Hi.  in  the  Preface. 

\  Cic  de  PiDibfis,  lib.  iii.  c^.  5. 

H  In  a  Dialogue,  intituled,  De  CaotiB  oomipte  Eloquentia,  the 
•udunr  of  which  is  not  very  well  known.  Several  of  the  learned,  as 
well  as  Montaiffne>  ascribe  it  to  Tacitus,  others  to  Qaintilian,  dsc 

§  Plutarch,  in  the  notable  sayings  af  the  Lacedeembniaas. 
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an  affected  fellow,  oflered  his  service  in  n  fine  pre* 
meditated  harangue  upon  the  subgect,  and  b^  his 
otatory  inclined  we  fmBngt  of  the  people  in  lus  fsu 
vour }  but  the  other  on^  made  use  of  these  few 
words,  ^  Ye  lords  of  Athens,  what  this  man  hath 
**  only  said,  I  will  perform.'**  When  Cicero  was 
in  the  highest  reputation  fox  his  eloquence,  he  was 
admired  oy  many ;  but  Cato,t  making  a  jest  of  it, 
only  said,  "  We  have  a  pleasant  consul."  Whether 
it  goes  before  or  after,  a  good  sentence,  or  a  fine 
passage,  is  alwajrs  in  season;  if  it  neither  coheres 
with  what  went  before,  nor  follows  after,  it  is 
however  good  in  itself.  I  am  none  of  those  who 
think  that  good  rhyme  makes  a  good  poem.  Let 
^e  bard  make  a  short  syllable  long  if  he  will,  it  is 
|t  nmtter  of  no  moment ;  if  there  be  invention  in  his 
piece,  and  if  wit  and  judgment  have  acted  their 
parts  wdl  in  it,  I  will  style  nim  a  good  poet,  though 
a  bad  rhymer: 

EmundiBnaris,  dunts  compenere  tfersus.X 
HU  wit  is  ddicate,  tbough  hanh  hb  verse. 

Let  a  man,  says  Horace,  strm  such  a  poem  as  he 
there  speaks  oi^  viz.  that  of  Ennius,  of  all  its  con- 
nections and  measures, 

Xempora  cert^  mudosque^  etquod  prius  wi&nt  vtrhum  e$tf  - 
Posierhisfaffiai,  fflntepmem  uUima  pimis, 
bwenias  etuim  dujecti  membra  poeUe.% 

"  *  Plutarch,  in  hii  inttruetioDB  for  those  who  mttiage  itate  aflSunu 
t  Mo&taigne  s ires  too  general  a  latitade  to  Cato^i  refteotionf, 
though  jitorlttipi  he  did  80  for  the|>urpo8e.  Cato  did  not  ridicule 
Cicero's  eloquence  in  the  general,  out  only  hie  adbuse  of  it  while  he 
was  consul.  When  he  was  pleading  one  dav  for  Murena  against 
Cfito,  he  fell  to  ridiculing  the  gravest  prindples  of  Uie  stoic  philo- 
sophj  in  too  comic  a  manner,  and  consequently  not  becoming  the 
august  station  he  then  was  in.  This  is  what  drew  Gate's  answer 
above-mentioned^  which  was  more  atinging  than  all  the  invectives 
which  Cicero  had  so  lately  cast  at  this  great  manf  who  was  much 
inoreastoic  by  his  manners,  than  bv  his  discourses.  See  Plutech, 
in  t^  Lifei  of  Cato,  ch.  6  of  Amyot*s  translation. 
X  Hor.  SaU  iv.  13>.  i.  ver.  8.  $  Hor.lib.  L  6at.iv.  ver. 58. 


|»et  telise^  abd  .mood,  aad  .words  be  aU  iifi3pliiq'4b 
Those  last  that  should  be  firs^  those  first  the  last ; 
Though  all  things  be  thus  shuffled  out  of  frame^ 
You'll  find  the  po^t^3  fragments  tiot  to  blflmei 

tie  will  nevertheless  acknowledge  that  the  very 
scraps  themselves  are  excellent*  This  was  the  iin* 
|>ort  of  Meoander's  answer,  who,  when  the  day  was 
at  hand  on  which  he  had  promised  a  comedy,  being 
reproved  that  he  made  no  great  progress  in  it^  said, 
*^  It  was  composed  and  ready>  all  except  the  verses*'*  * 
Having  contrived  the  acts  and  the  scenes  in  his  fancy^ 
he  made  little  account  of  the  rest 

Since  Ronsard  and  Bellay  have  brought  our  French  iBT»tio« 
poetry  into  reputation,  every  little  d£U>bler  in  it,  for  c\^  p^^ 
aught  I  see,  swells  his  words  as  high,  and  makes  his  o'<^  c'"^ 
cadences  very  near  as  harmonious,  as  they  did^   P/wf  *  ^^' 
^onatj  quam  valet :i    ^^  More  sound  than  sense/^ 
As  to  low  life,  there  were  never  so  many  poetasters 
as  now ;  but  though  they  find  it  no  hard  task  to 
rhyme  as  musically  as  they,  yet  they  fall  infinitely 
short  in  imitating  the  noble  descriptions  of  the  one, 
and  the  curious  mventions  of  the  other. 

But  what  shall  our  ypunff  gentleman  do  if  he  b^  ^ J?"*^  ^ 
attacked  with  the  sophistical  subtlety  of  some  syllo  fratmhT 
gism.    A  gammon  of  bacon  makes  a  man  drink,  on^tio 
drink  quenches  thirst ;    ergo  the  bacon  quenches  p^&^J!^ 
thirst    Why,  let  him  laugh  at  it,  and  it  will  be  more  *«»»aeii«i. 
discretion  to  do  so,  than  to  answer  it,  SuhtUius  est 
contempsisse  quatn  solvereX    Or  let  him  borrow  this 
pleasant   counter-policy    of  Aristippus,  %     ^^  Why 
!^^  should  I  unbind  him,  who,  bound  ias  he  is^  gives 
:"  me  M  much  perplexity  V*  A  person  endeavouring 
to  pose  Cleanthea   with    some   logical    subtleties, 
Chrysippus  took  him  up  short,  saying5  II    Reserve 
your  juggling  tricks  to  play  with  children,  and  do 

*  Plutarch,  in  his  tract,  whether  the  Athenians  \rer6  more  emi* 
tient  in  anrts  than  in  letters,  cap.  4. 
t  Senec  Epist.  4a  %  Idem,  £t>i8t.  4#. 

^  Dbgenes  Laertiui,  in  the  life  of  Aristippusi  lib.  ii*  sect*'70» 
11  Diogenes  Lfaertius,  in  the  Life  of  Chrysippus,  Ub.  yii#  8«ct  18S« 
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not  let  them  draw  aside  the  serious  thoughts  bf  a 
man  in  years.     If  these  ridiculous  subtleties,  con^ 
tortdy  et  aculeata  sophismata  ;*  those  perplexed  and 
crabbed  sophisms,  as  Cicero  calls  them,  are  designed 
to  make  him  believe  a  lie,  they  are  dangerous  ;  but 
if  they  answer  no  other  purpose  than  only  to  make 
him  laugh,  I  do  not  see  why  he  need  to  be  fortified 
against  them*     Some  are  so  silly  as  to  go  a  mile  out 
of  their  way  to  hook  in  a  fine  term  Or  phrase.     Aut 
qui  non  verba  rebus  aptant^  sed  res  extrinsecus  arces* 
^sunt^  quibus  verba  corvceniant  :\   "  Either  they  do 
not  adapt  their  terms  to  their  subject,  or  ramble 
from  their  subject  in  quest  of  things  to  which  the 
•*  words  may  agree.'*     And,  as.  another  says.  Qui 
alicujus  verbi  decore  placentis  vocentur  ad  id^  quod 
nan  proposuerant  scribere  :t  *'  Who,  charmed  by  some 
"^^  word  that  pleases  them,  engage  in  a  subject  which 
*"  they  had  no  design  to  treat  of.^'  .  For  my  part,  I 
choose  to  twist  in  a  fine  sentence,  to.  tack  it  to  my 
subject,  rather  than  to  untwist  the  thread  of  my 
subject,  by  deviating  from  it  in  quest  of  such  sen- 
tence.    On  the  contrary,  words  are  to  serve  and  fol- 
low a  man's  purpose,  and  let  th^  Gascon  language 
take  place  where  the  French  will  not  do.     I  would 
have  the  imagination  of  the  hearer  entirely  engrossed 
by  the  subject,  although  the  words  are  forgot.     The 
style  I  am  fond  of  is  natural  and  plain,  both  in 
speaking  and  writing ;  a  style  that  is  nervous  and 
concise,  not  so  delicate  and  florid,  as  masterly  and 
•  *  forcible.     Htec  demum  sapiet  dictioj  qua    ferkt :% 
**  The  expression  which  touches  the  mind  wiU  in- 
."  fallibly  please  it:*'    rather  intricate  than  long- 
winded  periods,  free  from  affectation ;  not  stiff  nor 
disjointed  ;  not  pedantic,  nor  monk,  nor  lawyer-like, 
but  rather  soldier-like,,  as  Suetonius  calls  that  of 

*  Cic.  Acad.  Quflist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ^^  f  Qtiintfl.  13>.  viiL 

J  Senec.  Epist.  59. 

§  The  Latin  verse  is  taken  from  a  sort  of  epitaph  in  Lucan,  which 
is  to  be  found  entire  in  the  Supplement  to  Fabricius'»  BibUodieca 
!(iatiBa,  p.  167*  . 
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Jufius  (3»9ar;  ytt  wfay  be  called  it  so^  I  caniiot  weH 
cpaceive.. 

I  kave .  been  reidy  enough  to  imitate  that  loose  Mon.  ^ 
fyMaOy  which  is »  obserirable  in  the  dress  of  our  If^f^  f ^ 
yoUng  fellows;  to  wear  my  cloak,  flung  upon  one  {^^^^ 
ahotdfder,  my  cap  on  one  side,  one  stocking  looser '"'"'"" 
than  the  otlier,.  which  represents  a  hangh^  diadain 
of  the  foreign  ornaments,  and  a  n^Kgence  of  art, 
which  I  find  of  much  greater  use  in  the  forms  of 
'  speech.     All  affectation,  particularly  in  the  FVenck 
gaiety  and  freedom,  is  unbecoming  a  courtier,  whose 
dress  ought  to  be  the  model  for  every  gentleman  in 
amomurcfay,  for  which  reason  an  easy  and  natural 
negligence  does  well.     I  no  more  like  a  piece  of  stuff 
wove,  in  which  the  knots  and  seams  are  to  be  seen, 
than  a  skin  so  delicate,  that  a  man  may  count  the 
bones  and  veins*     Qua  veritati  opcram  dat  oratia, 
incofMpasiia  fit^  et  simpler^ — Quis  acturath  hauitur^ 
nisi  qui  vuli  putidh  loqui:\  ^^  Let  the  speech,  tnat  has 
*^  truth  for  its  aim,  be  plain  and  artless/'    What 
man  strives  to  speak  accurately  without  exposing 
this  affectation  ?  that  sort  of  eloquence  which  makes 
ii8  in  love  with  ourselves,  does  an  injury  to  the  sub- 
ject it  treats  of.     As  in  our  apparel  it  is  unmanlv 
io  distinguish  ourselves  by  any  singular  garb  that  is 
xiot  in  the  fashion ;  so  in  language,  to  hunt  for  new 
phrases,    and  unknown    terms,    proceeds    from  a 
scholastic  and  puerile  ambition.  May  I  be  peimitted 
to  use  no  other  terms  but  those  that  will  do  as  well 
.for  the  markets  at  Paris !  Aristophanes,  the  gram- 
marian, understood  nothing  of  the  matter,  when  he 
reproved  Epicurus  for  the  simplicity  of  his  expres- 
sion, and  the  design  of  his  oratoir,  which  was  only 
perspicuity  of  language^     The  imitation  of  speak- 
^S  W  ^^  ^^^^  facility,  immediately  runs  through  a 
whole  nation;    but  the  imitation  of  judging  and 
inventing  words  is  not  so  quick  in  its  process.    The 

•  Seneca,  Ep.  40.  f  Idem,  Epist  75. 

X  Dio^nes  Laeitius,  in  the  life  of  JBpicurus,  hb.  x.  sect.  13. 
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generality  of  readers,  because  they  have  fouiid  a  Hke 
robe,  imagine,  very  fidsely,  that  they  have  alike 
body ;  whereas  strength  and  sinews  -^are  not  to  be 
borrowed,  though  the  gloss  and  outward  t>mainent 
may.  .  Most  of  those  who  rescMl;  to  me,  speak  the 
language  of  my  essays ;  but  whether  they  have  the 
same  sentiments,  I  know  not.  The  Athenians,  says 
Plato,*  are  eminent  for  speaking  copiously  and  ele^ 
gantly,  the  Lacedaemonians  concisely,  while  .those  of 
Crete  aim  more  at  the  fertility  of  the  imagination^ 
than  the  copiousness  of  language,  and  these  are  the 
best  Zeno  said,  that  he  had  two  sorts  of  disciples^ 
the  one  whom  he  termed  ^iXoXeyB?,  curious  to  leara 
things,  and  these  were  his  favourites;  the  others 
Xoyapixngj  who  carcd  for  nothing  but  langaa^e^ 
[^Stobaus  Sen/i.  34*3  This  does  not  mean  that 
speaking  well  is  not  a  fine  and  a  happy  talent,  but 
only  that  it  is  not  so  happy  as  some  consider  it,  and 
I  am  scandalised  that  this  should  engross  our  whole 
time.  I  would  fain  understand  my  own  language 
first ;  and  next,  that  of  my  neighbours,  wl<^  whom 
I  most  correspond. 
'^1  ^^  Greek  and  Latin  are  no  doubt  very  fine  accom* 
fani^nag  ^  pUshmcnts,  but  we  purchase  them  at  too  dear  a  rate. 
hJSrned  ^  ^^  discovcr  onc  method  whereby,  as  I  my-« 
^fdTtess    self  have  experienced,  they  may  be  had  much  cheapo- 

wiMoSiy ^^»  *^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^y  ^^^  ^^^ ^^  ^    ^y  deceased 
uke?.°^    father,  having  made  all  the  inquiry  that  a  man  could 

possibly  do  among  men  of  learning  and  understand* 

ing  of  an  exact  method  of  education,  was  by  them 

apprised  of  this  inconvenience  which  attended  the 

modem  practice ;  and  he  was  tcdd,  that  the  tedious 

time  we  spent  in  learning  the  languages,  which  cost 

the  ancient  Greeks  t  and  Romans  very  little^  if  any^ 

*  De  Legibus,  lib.  i.  p,  572. 

f  The  antient  Greeks,  more  fortunate  or  wiser  than  the  Romant, 
cmly  learned  their  own  language ;  whereas  the  Romans  oommonljr 
joined  the  study  of  Greek  to  that  of  the  Latin  tongue*  and  derived 
almost  all  their  notions  from  the  Greek  books,  both  their  poetry  and 
their  philosophy  being  scarce  any  thing  mora  than  traoswions  bam 
the  Greak. 


sttccesi. 
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VM  the  only  reason  why  we  could  not  attain  to  their 
magnanimity  or  Jooowledge.  I  do  not,  however^  be- 
lieve that  to  be  the  only  cause ;  but  the  expedient 
my  &dier  found  out  for  this  was,  that  while  I  was  at 
nurse,  and  before  I  began  to  speak,  he  committed 
me  to  the  care  of  a  German,  who  since  died  a 
fiunous  phpicisn  in  France,  totally  ignorant  of  our 
language  indeed,  but  very  well  versed  in  the  Latin. 

This  gentleman,  whom  he  had  sent  for  out  of  hisuciB 
own  country  on  purpose,  and  to  whom  he  paid  an  mI^^/^^ 
extnordinary  salarv«  had  me  continually  in  Ins  arms,  before  the 
and  to  him  4re  j^ned  two  others  of  inferior  learn!  J::^,^ 
ing  to  attend  me  by  way  of  relief  to  him ;  and  all  j^,[Jl*j^^ 
these  talked  to  me  in  no  other  language  but  Latin.  '"''^^' 
As  to  the  rest  of  his  fitmily,  it  was  an  inviolable  rule, 
that  neither  himself,  nor  my  mother,  nor  the  footman, 
nor  the  chambermaid,  should  speak  any  thing  in  my 
company  but  such  Latin  words  as  each  had  learnt 
only  to  gabble  with  me.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
how  great  an  advantage  this  proved  to  the  whole 
fiunily.  My  fiidier  and  mother,  by  this  means, 
learned  Latin  enough  to  understand  it,  and  to  speak 
it  ^!^  enough  to  serve  their  occasions,  as  did  also 
those  of  the  domestics  who  were  most  attendant 
upon  me.  To  be  short,  we  latinised  it  to  such  a  de* 
gree,  that  it  overflowed  to  all  our  neighbouring  vil- 
bges,  where  there  still  remain,  having  established 
themselves  by  custom^  several  Latin  names  of  arti- 
ficers  and  their  tools.  As  for  myself,  I  was  above 
six  years  of  age  before  I  understood  either  French, 
or  Ferigordin,  any  more  than  Arabic  ;  and  without 
art,  bo^,  grammar,  or  precept,  without  the  lash, 
and  without  shedding  a  tear,  I  had  learned  to  speak  as 
pure  Latin  as  my  schoolmaster,  for  I  could  not  have 
confounded  nor  corrupted  it.  If,  by  way  of  trial, 
they  were,  disposed  to  ^ve  me  a  theme  ailer  the 
cwegefbahion,  they  gave  it  to  the  others  in  French, 
but  -  to  me  they  gave  it  in  bad  Latin  that  I  might 
turn  it  into  go<^.  And  Nicholas  Grouchi,  who 
wrote  De  Comitiia  Romanorum ;  William  Guirentes^ 
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who  wrote  a  Comment    upon*  Aristotle ;    George 
Buchanan,  the  great  poet  or  Scotland ;  and  Matt^ud 
Antonius  Muretus    (whom  both  France  and  Italy 
have  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  orator  of  his  tiihe)^ 
n^y  domestic  preceptors,  have  often  told  me,  that,  in 
my  very  childhood,  I  had  this  language  so  ready  and 
fluent,  that  they  were  afraid  to   accost  me  in  it. 
Buchanan,  when  I  saw  him  afterwards  in  the  retinue 
of  the  late  Mareschal  de  Brissac,  told  me,  that  he 
was  about  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  education  of 
chfldren,  and  that  he  would  take  the  model  of  it 
from  mine :  for  he  was  then  tutor  to  that  count  de 
Brissac,  whom  we  have  since  seen  so  valiant  and 
brave  a  gentleman. 
Monfaipie      As  to  Grcck,  of  which  I  know  very  little,  if  any 
Gn^l  in    thing  at  all,  my  father  intended  to  make  me  learn  it 
^m£*^     by  art,  but  in  a  new  way,  by  the  means  of  recreation 
and  exercise,  tossing  our  declensions  to  and  fro« 
after  the  manner  of  diose  who  learn  arithmetic  and 
;eometry,    by  certain  games  on  the  chess-board, 
[^'or,  amongst  other  things,  he  had  been  advised  to 
make  me  relish  my  learning  and  my  duty  by  an  un- 
forced will,  and  at  my  own  desire,  and  to  train  me 
up  with  all  gentleness  and  freedom,  without  any 
severity  or  constraint,  which,  I.  may  say,  he  observed 
so  very  superstitiously,  that,  as  some  are  of  opinion, 
it  disorders  the  tender  brains  of  children  to  awake 
them  by  surprise  in  tlie  morning,  and  suddenly  and 
violently  to  snatch  them  from  sleep  (in  whidi  they 
are  more  profoundly  involved  than  we  are)  he  caused 
me  to  be  waked  out  of  it  by  the  sound  of  some  in* 
strument  of  music,  and  I  was  never  without  a  musi* 
cian  for  that  purpose.     This  instance  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  form  an  idea  of  the  rest,  as  well  as  to  re- 
commend both  the  prudence  and  the  affection  of  s» 
good  a  father,  who  is  not  at  all  to  be  faiamed,  if  he 
has  not  reaped  the  fruit  answerable  to  so  exquisite  a 
culture,  of  which  these  two  things  were  the  cause. 
First,  a  barren  and  improper  soil.    .  For  though.  I  w«i 
of  a  strong  and  healthful,  mA  of  a  mild  ami  tvaotr- 
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able  temper,  I  was  \nthal  so  heavy,  indolent,  andt 
sleepy,  that  tbey  could  not  rouse  me  from  this  stu- 
pidity, m)t  even  to  play.     What  I  saw,  I  saw  dearly 
enough ;  and,  in  this  lazy  disposition,  nourished  bold 
imaginations  and  opinions  above  one  of  my  age.     I 
had  a  slow  genius,  which  made  no  progress  iaster 
than  it  was  led,  a  dull  apprehension,  a  languid  in** 
vention,    and,    after  all,    an  incre^ble   defect  of 
memory ;  so  that  no  wonder,  if  taking  all  this  to« 
getfaer,  my  father  could  extract  nothing  of  value* 
SeconcUy,  as  they,  who,  impatient  for  the  cure  of  a 
distemper,  submit  to  all  manner  of  advice ;  sotha 
good  man,  being  extremely  fearful  of  failing  in  a 
thing  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  suffered  him* 
self  at  last  to  be  over-ruled  by  the  common  opinion, 
as  one  fool  always  makes  many,  and,  in  compliance 
with  the  &ihi(Hi  of  the  time^  having  dinnissed  those 
Italians  from  about  him  who  had  given  him  the  first 
plans  of  my  education,  he  sent  me,  when  I  was 
about  six  years  of  age,  tq  the  college  of  Guienne, 
which  was  very  flourishing  at  that  time,  and  the  best 
in  Prance,  where  he  took  all  possible  care  to  choose 
able  tutors  for  me,    and  provide   every  thing  else 
proper  for  my  education,  m  which  he  made  a  reser- 
vation of  many  particular  forms  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  colleges  ;  but,  with  all  these  precau- 
tions, it  was  still  a  college.     My  Latin  immediately 
grew  corrupt,  of  which,  by  discontinuance,  I  have   . 
since  1^  all    manner  of  use;    so  that  this  new- 
fashioned  education  was  of  no  other  service  to  me,    • 
than,  at  my  arrival  there,  to  prefer  me  over  the 
heads  of  others  to  the  first  classes ;   for  at  thirty- 
three  years  old,  when  I  came  from  the  college,  I  had 
run  through  my  whole  course  (as  they  call  it),  and, 
in  truth,  without  any  manner  of  improvement  that  I 
can  at  this  time  recollect. 

The  pleasure  I  found  in  the  fables  in  Ovid's  Me-  How  Mob- 
tamorpfaosis  fir^.gave  me  a  liking  to  books :  for  when  ^j^  J^^ 
I  .was  about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  I  stole  from  a  fancy  to 
^very  other  pleasure  to  read  them,  forasmuch  as  the  ^^uborl''^ 
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language  of  this  book  was  my  motheNtongue)  znA 
that  it  was  the  easiest  hock  I  knew,  and  the  most 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  my  tender  yeanu^  As  to 
Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  Amadls  de  Gaul,  Huon  de 
Bourdeaux,  and  such  tnimpeiy,  the  ftvonike 
amusements  of  children,  I  had  not  so  much  as  beard 
the  names  of  them  no  more  than  I  yet  know  the 
contents  of  them,  so  strict  was  the  discipline  I  waar 
brought  i^  in.  I  was  hereby,  however,  rendered 
the  more  mdifierent  to  the  study  c£  the  oilier  les- 
sons ^at  were  prescribed  to  me :  and  here  it  w«a  my 
singular  advantage  to  have  a  gentleman  of '  good  un- 
derstanding for  my  preceptor,  who  dexterously  con- 
nived at  this  and  other  such  deviations  from  my  task. 
For  by  this  means  I  ran  through  Virgil's  .^Sneid,  Te* 
xence,  Plautus,  and.  seme  Italian  comedies,  being 
continually  allured  by  the  pleasure  of  the  siibject; 
whereas,  had  he  been  so  unwise  as  ta  have  inters 
rupted  me  in  this  course  of  my  readings  I  vmy  be- 
lieve, I  should  have  brought  nothing  away  £rom  the 
cdlege,  but  a  hatred  of  books,  as  almost  all  our 
gentry  do.  But  his  conduct  in  this  matter  was  quite 
discreet,  seeming  to  take  na  notiee  of  it;  and  by 
permitting  me  to  indulge  myself  in  these  books  only 
by  stealth  from  any  other  regular  studies,  it .  made 
my  appetite  for  them  more  eager.  The  chief  things 
my  father  desired  from  the  endeavours  of  those  to 
whom  he  gave  the  charge  of  me,  were  courtesy  and 
compliance;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  my  temper  had 
no  other  vice  but  pusillanimity  and  sloth.  There 
was  no  danger  of  my  doing  ill,  but  of  my  doing 
-  nothing.  Nobody  prognosticated  that  I  should  be 
wicked,  but  useless ;  they  foresaw  idleness  in  my 
.  nature^  but  not  malice,  and  I  fmd  I  have  turned  put 
accordingly.  The  complaints  my  ears. are  tingled 
with  are  such  as  these ;  he  is  idle,  cold  in  the  offices 
of  a  friend,  and  of  a  relation,  and  in  liie  public  of- 
fices too  particular,  and  too  scornful:  the  worsts 
hpwever,  of  .his  enemies  do  not  say.  Why  has  Ke 
not  taken  such  a  thing-  ?  Why  has  he  not  paid  such  * 
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debt  I  but.  Why  does  he  not  part  with  this  ?  Why 
does  he  not  give  that  i  And  1  should  take  it  as  a 
&vour,  that  men  would  expect  no  works  of  superero- 
gation but  such  as  these:  but  they  are  unjust  to 
exact  from  me  what  I  do  not  owe,  and  with  more 
severity  than  is  necessary,  they  impose  upon  them- 
sdves  to  pay  their  own  debts.  In  condemning  me 
for  this,  they  cancel  the  gratification  -of  4he  act,  and 
the  gratitude  which  would  be  due  to  me  for  it : 
whereas  the  doing  a  good  action  ought  to  be  deemed 
of  so  much  the  greater  value  from  my  hands,  by 
reason  I  never  was  under  obligation  to  any  body  for 
a  favour.  As  my  fortune  is  my  own,  I  am  the  more' 
at  liberty  to  dispose  of  it,  as  I  am  of  my  person  the 
more  it  is  my  own.  Nevertheless,  if  I  was  good  at 
blazoning  my  own  actions,  I  could,  perhaps,  very 
ikirly  repel  these  reproaches,  and  could  give  some  to 
understand^  that  they  are  not  so  much  offended  that 
I  do  not  do  enough,  as  that  I  am  able  to  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  I  do.  Yet,  for  all  this,  my  mind,  at 
the  same  time,  had  secret  and  strong  agitations, 
and  formed  solid  and  clear  judgments  about  those 
objects  it  comprehended,  and  it  alone  digested  them 
without  any  help  :•  and,  amongst  other  things,  I  do 
really  believe  it  would  have  been  altogether  incapa- 
ble of  submitting  to  force  and  violence.  Shall  I 
Elace  to  this  account  one  facult]^  of  my  youth, .  viz.  a 
old  countenance,  attended  mth  a  smooth  tongue, 
and  a  supple  behaviomr,  applicable  to  the  parts  which 
I  was  to  undertsJce  ?  For, 

Mer  ah  undecimo  turn  me  vix  ceperat  arnms.* 

I  was  but  just  entered  into  my  twelfth  year,  when 
I  played  the  chief  parts  in  the  Latin  tragedies  of 
Buchanan,  Gnerent,  and  Muretus,  which  are  acted 
with  great  applause  in  our  college  at  Guienne.  In 
this  Andreas  Goveanus,  our  principal,  as  in  all  other 
branches  of  his  office,  was,  incomparably  the  greatest 
principal  in  France^  and  I  was  looked  upon  as  a 
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masterly  actor-     This  is  an  exercise  which  I  do  not 
discommend  in  young  people  of  condition ;    and  I. 
have  seen  some  of  our  princes^  after  the  example  of 
the  ancients,  perform  such  exercises,  in  person,  with 
dignity  and  applause^    It  was  even  allowable  to  per*^ 
sons  of  quality  in  Greece  to  make  a  professicm  of  iU 
Aristoni  tmgico  actori  rem  aperet :  huk  et  geuus^  €t 
Joriuna  hwesta  erant :  *  nee  ars^  quia  nihil  tale  apud- 
Gmces  pudori  est  ea  deformabat  :*  *'  He  discovered 
^  the  a£liir  to  Ariston,  a  young  tragedian,  a  man  o|^ 
^^  a  good  family  and  fortune,  neither  of  which  qualin 
^  ties  were  disgraced  by  his- art,  nothing  of  this  kind 
"  being  reckoned  a  disparagement  in  Greece/*     For 
I  have  always  taxed  those  with  impertinence  wha 
condemn  these  recreations,  and  those  persons  with 
injustice^  who  refuse  to  admit  such  comedians,  aei 
were  worthy  of  it,  into  our  capital  towiis,^  and  wlia 
grudge  the  people  these  pubEc  diversions.    WeU  go* 
vem^  corporations  take  care  to  assemble  the  citio 
zens,  not  only  for  the  solemn  duties  of  devotion,  but 
alao  for  sports  and  pastimes*     Society  and  friendship 
are  augmented  by  it ;  and,  besides,  they  cannot  pos-^ 
aiUy  be  allowed  more  regular  diversions  than  wha^ 
are  performed  in  the  presence  of  ^persons,  a&d  in 
the  sight  of  the  magistrate  himself.    For  my  part 
too,  I  should  think  it  but  right,  that  the  prince 
should  sometimes,  at  his  own  expense,  gratify  the 
common  people,  in  token  of  his  paternal  i^ctioii 
and  goodness ;  and  that,  in  popvdous  towns,  therQ 
should  be  theatres  erected  and  set  apart  for  such  en* 
tertainraents,   were    it  only  to  divert  them  from 
worse  and  more  secret  actions.     But,  to  return  to 
my  subject,  there  is  nothing  like  alluring  the  appe- 
tite and  alGfection  of  the  young  learners,,  otherwise 
they  turn  out  only  as    so  many  asses  laden  with 
books,  and  have  their  pockets  crammed  with  learn** 
ing  to  keep  by  virtue  of  the  lash ;  whereas,  to  act 
rightly,  would  be  not  only  to  lodge  it  with  them,  , 
but  to  make  them  espouse  iU 

.  •  TiU  Liv.  lib.  xxiv*  ogp.24. 
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irhe  Folly  sif  making,  mr  Capacity  a  Standard  for^ 
the  Aitdsure  of  Truth  and  Error. 

XT  is  not,   perhaps^  without  reaison,   that  we  a&t 
cribe  faclHty  of  belief,  and  easiness  of  persuasion, 
to  simplicity  and  ignorance ;  for,  I  think,  I  havd 
heretofore  heard  belief  compared  to"  an  impression 
stamped  upon  our  mind,  which,  bv  how  much  the 
softer  and  the  more  Aqxible  it  is,  the  more  easily  it 
receives  any  impression.     Ut  7iecesse  est  lariCeiii  in 
libra  ponderibus  impositisy  de  triniis  sic  animum  per- 
spicuis  cederc :  *    "  As  one  oi  the  scales  of  a  balance 
^*  must  be  depressed  by  putting  weight  into  it,  so 
**  the  assent  of  the  mind  must  of  necessity  yield  t6 
"  things  that  are  evident/*    And  the  more  the  mind 
IS  free,  and  turns  upon  an  uneven  balance,  the  easier 
it  is  weighed  down  by  the  first  persuasion.     Thid  is 
the  reason  why  children,  the  common  people,  wo- 
men, and  sick  folks,  are  most  liable  to  be  led  by  the 
ears.     But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  silly  pre- 
sumption to  slight  and  condemn  every  thing  as  false, 
because  it  does  not  seem  to  us  likely  to  be'true^ 
which  is  the  coQimon  failing  of  such  as  fancy  them- 
selves wiser  than  their  neighbours.     I  was  m^seilf 
formerly  of  that  opinion ;  and  if  I  heard  talk  either 
of  spirits  walking,   of  prognostications  of  futurity, 
of  enchantments,  witchcraft,  or  any  other  tale  which 
I  knew  not  what  to  make  of, 

Somriidj  terrores  magicos^  miraculdy  sagas, 
Noeturnos  lemuresy  poriefitaque  Thessala  rides  ff 

.Can  you  in  earnest  laugb  at  aU  the  schemes 
Of  magic  terrors,  visionery  dreams, 
•   Portentous  prodigi€s,'.'and  imps  of  hell,  .  -  '  ^ 

The  nightly  goblins,  and  encnanting  spell  7 

*  Cic.  Acad.  Quaest.  lib.  iv.  (qui  ins^ibltur  LucuUus}  cap.  1^ 
t  Hor.  lib«  ii.  Epist.  2,  ten  208,  209. 
VOL.  I.  P 


I  pitied  the  poor  people  that  were  imposed  upon  by 
these  fooleries ;  and  now  I  find  that  1  myself  was  to 
be  pitied  as  much  at  least  as  they.  Not  that  expe-* 
rience  has  taught  me  any  thing  to  supersede  my  lor- 
iher  opinions,  though  I  have  not  wanted  curiosily ; 
but  reason  has  insfxucted  me,  that  thus  resolutely  to 
condemn  a  thing  as  false  and  impossible,  is  to  pre- 
sume to  set  limits  to  God's  will,  and  the  power  of 
"nature,  our  common  mother ;  and  that  it  is  the  most 
egregious  folly  in  the  world  to  measure  either  the  one 
qv  the  other  by  the  standard  of  our  shallow  capaci- 
ties. If  we  give  the  epithets  of  monstrous  and  tw/- 
raculous  to  what  our  reason  cannot  comprehend, 
.  how  many  things  of  that  niature  are  continually  be- 
fore our  eyes  ?  Let  us  but  consider  through  what 
clouds,  ana  how  we  are  led  groping,  as  it  lere,  in 
the  dark,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  things  we  are 
possessed  of,  and  we  shall  surely  find,  that  it  is  ra- 
ther custom  than  knowledge  that  makes  them  ap- 
pear not  strange  to  us  : 


-; Jam  nemofessus  saturusque  videndi^ 

Suspicere  inxoeli  dignatur  lucida  templa.f 

Already  glutted  with  the  sight^  now  none, 
Heav'n's  lucid  temples  deigns  to  look  upon. 

and  that  if  those  things  were  now  presented  as  new 
to  us,  we  should  think  them  equally,  or  more  incre« 
dible  than  any  other : 


Si  nunc  primtim  mortcdibus  adsint 


Ex  improvisOj  sen  sint  objecta  repents, 

Nilmagis  his  rebus  poterat  minwile  dicij 

Aut  minus  ante  quod  auderentfore  credere  gentes.X 

Were  those  things  suddenly,  or  by  surprise 
Just  now  objected,  new  to  mortal  eyes ; 
At  nothing  could  they  be  astonish'd  more, 
Nor  could  have  form'd  a  thought  of  them  before* 

The  man  who  had  never  seen  a  river  in  his  whok 

*  It  is  in  Lucretius,  fesms  satiate  videndi,  satiate  being  the  ab- 
lative case  of  the  noun  substantive  ^attaj* 
t  Lucret,  lib,  iL  ver.  1037i  1038.        t  lb,  ver.  10S2  to  1035. 
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life,  thought  tike  first  he  met  with  to  be  the  ocean.; 
and  the  things  which  are  the  greatest  within  our 
knowledge,  we  think  to  be  the  greatest  that  nature 
has  formed  of  the  kind : 

Scilicet  et  Jlmnus  qui  non  maximtts^  ei  est 
Qui  non  ante  aliquem  majorem  vidit  et  ingens ; 
jirbw  homoque  videtjcr^  et  omnia  de  genere  omni 
Maacime  quce  vidit  quisque,  fuec  ingeniiajingit.^   . 

A  litde  river  unto  him  does  seem, 

'That  bigger  nev^r  saw,  a  mighty  stream ; 

A  tree,  a  man ;  all  things  seem  to  hb  view 

O'  th'  kind  the  greatest^  that  ne'er  greater  knew. 

Consuetudine  oculorum^  assuescunt  animiy  neque  ad* 
mirantury  neque  requirunt  rationes  tarum  rerurti, 
qtias  semper  vident:i  **  Things  grow  familiar  to 
•*  men's  minds  by  being  often  seen ;  so  that  they 
**  neither  admire,  nor  are  inquisitive  into,  the  causes 
"  of  them/'  It  is  the  novelty,  rather  than  the 
grandeur,  of  things,  that  tempts  us  to  inquire  into 
their  causes.  But  we  are  to  judge  with  more  reve- 
rence for  that  infinite  power  of  nature,  and  with  a 
greater  acknowledgment  of  our  pwn  ignorance  and 
infirmity.  How  many  unlikely  things  are  there  tes- 
tified by  persons  of  credit,  which,  if  we  cannot  ab- 
solutely believe,  we  ought  at  least  to  live  in  suspense  ? 
For  to  conclude  them  impossible,  is  rashly  pre- 
suming to  pretend  to  know  the  utmost  bounds  of 
possibHity.  Did  we  rightly  understand  the  difference 
between  things  impossible  and  unusual,  and  what  is 
contrary  to  the  order  and  course  of  nature,  and  con- 
trary to  the  common  opinion  of  mankind,  in  not  be- 
lieving rashly,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  being  too  in- 
credulous, we  should  observe  the  rule  of  Ne  quid  ni^ 
misy  enjoined  by  Chilo.t 

*  Lucr.  lib.  vL  ver,  674?  to  677.  f  C*^'  ^^  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  38. 

:^  Mnhf  «y«Vy  Aristotle  in  his  Rhetoric,  lib.  xL  cap.  \%  and  Fliny 
(Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  82^  ascribe  this  maxim  to  Chilo,  as  do^s 
Dioffenes  Laertius  in  the  Life  of  Thales^  lib.  i.  sect.  41,  blithe  after' 
wards  ascribes  it  to  Solon,  in  his  Lifb  of  Solon,  lib.  i.  sett.  6S.  U 
has  been  also  attributed  to  others.  See  Menage's,  Observations  on 
Diogenes  Laertius  in  the  Life  of  Thales,  lib.  i.  sect.  4L 
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When  we  read,  in  Froissart,*  that  the  count  de  FoiX 
knew,  in  Beam,  the  defeat  of  king  John,  of  Castile, 
at  Jubcroth,  in  1385,  the  day  after  it  happened,  and 
the  means  by  which  he  tells  us  he  came  to  hear  it  so 
soon,  it  is  enough  to  make  one  laugh ;  as  .well  as  at 
what  we  are  told  in  our  annals,  that  pope  Honorius, 
on  the  Very  day  that  Philip  Augustus  died  at  Mante, 
.  pei^brmed  his  funeral  obsequies  at  Rome,  and  com* 
manded  the  like  throughout , Italy  :  for  the  testimony 
of  these  authors  is  jtiot,  perhaps,  considerable  enough 
to  be  relied  on.  But  why  ?  if  Plutarch,  besides  se- 
veral instances  of  the  like  Kind  that  he  produces  from 
.  .  antiquity,  says,  he  is.  assured  by  certain  knowledge 
that,  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  tne  news  of  the  batue 
lost  by  Ahtpnius,  many^  days  journey  from  thence,t 
was  published  at  RQme,t  and  dispersed  throughout 
the  world,  on  the^  same  day  it  was  fought ;  and  if 
Caesar  was  of  opinion,  that  it  has  often  happened  that 
the  rumour  has  teen  antecedent  to  the  event}  shall 
we  hot  say,  that  those  simple  men  suflPered  themselves 
to  be  deceived  with  the  vulgar,  for  not  being  so  clear* 
sighted  as  we  ?  Is  there  any  tiling  more  delicate, 
more  exact,  and  more  spr^tly  than  Pliny's  judg- 
ment, when  he  is  pleased  to  give  it  exercise  ?  Is 
there  any  thing  more .  exempt  from  vanity  ?  Setting 
aside  his  excellent  learning,  of  which  I  make  the^ 
least  account,  in  which  of  these  two  do  we  surpass^ 
him  ?  And  yet  there  is  scarce  a  pretender  to  learn- 
ing Uut  will  pronounce  him  a  liar,  and  pretend  to; 
instruct  liim  m  the  progress  of  the  works  of  nature. 

When  we  read^in  Bouchet,  the  miracles  performed 
by  St.*HiIary's  relics,  away  with  such  stuff'!   his  au- 
thority is  not  sufficient  to  restrain  us  from  the  liberty, 
of  contradicting  him ;  but  to  condemn  all  such  stories 
in  the  lump  is,  I  think,  a  singular  piece  of  impu- 

•  Froissart,  vol.  iii.  cap.  17,  p.  63,  &c.  The  story.  isvEry  tedious,- 
and  perfectly  ridiculous. 

f  Above  840  leagues,  says  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Paulu»^' 
iEmiliuB. 

J  There  is  no  body  in  my  thnc/adds  Plutarch,  but  knows  this.-   .^ 
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dence.  The  great  St.  Austin  sajs,  he  saw  a  blind 
child  recover  its  sight  by  the  relics  of  St.  Gervase^ 
and  St.  Protasius  at  Milan  ;*  and  a  woman  at  Car- 
thage cured  of  a  cancer,  by  the  sign  of  the  cross 
made  upon  her  by  a  woman  newly  baptised ;  that 
HesperiuSjt  a  familiar  friend  of  his,  drove  away  spi- 
rits, that  haunted  his  house,  with  a  little  of  the  earth 
of  our  Lord's  sepulchre ;  and  that  the  same  earth, 
being  afterwards  carried  to  the  church,  a  man  af- 
flicted with  the  palsy  was  there  suddenly  cured  by 
it;  that  a  woman,  ma  procession,  having  toucbec^ 
the  shrine  of  St.  Stephen  with  a  nosegay,  and  there- 
with rubbed  her  eyes,  recovered  her  sight,  which 
she  had  been  a  long  time  deprived  of;  not  to  men- 
tion several  other  miracles,  at  which,  he  says,  he 
was  himself  pi^sent.  Of  what  shall  we  Accuse  him 
and  the  two  holy  bishops,  Aurelius  and  Maximin,' 
whom  he  appeals  to  for  his  vouchers  ?  Shall  it  be  of 
ignorance,  simplicity,  credulity,  or  of  knavery  and 
i^lposture  ?  Is  there  a  man  in  this  age  so  impudent  as 
to  think  himself  comparable  to  them  either  in  virtue 
and  piety,  of  in  knowledge,  judgment,  and  capa- 
city ?  Qui  ut  rationem  nullam  afferent^  ipsa  atithori-^ 
tate  me  frangerent  :t  "  Who,  though  they  should 
^  ofler  me  no  reason,  would  convince  me  bv  their 
*^  single  authority."  It  is  a  presiunption  or  great 
danger  and  consequence,  besides  the  absurd  temerity 
it  is  attended  with,  of  Contemning  what  we  dp  not 

*  Augustia.  de  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  xxiL  cap.  B. 

f  Montaigne  ^  guilty^here  of  a  €maU  mistake.  St.  Austin  doet. 
not  ascribe  this  expulsion  of  the  evil  spirits  to  that  junall  quantity  of 
the  earth  of  our  Lord's  sepulchre  which  Hesperiushad  in  his  house  ; 
for;  according  to  St.  Austin,  one  of  his  priests,  having,  at  the  en- 
treaty of  Hesperiiis,  repaired  to  his  house,  and  offered  the  sacrifice 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  liavin^  prayed  etaui^y  to  God  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  disturbance,  God  did  so  that  very  instant.  As  to  the 
earth  taken  from  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus  Christ,  Hesperius  kept  it 
suspended  in  his  own  bedchamber,  to  secure  him  from  the  insults  of 
the  devils,  who  haid  been  very  mischievous  to  his  slaves  and  cattle } 
for  though  he  was  protected  against  the  evil  spirits  by  this  earth,  yet 
its  influence  did  not  extend  to  the  rest  of  his  family, 

\  Cic.  Tmsc,  Quaest.  lib.  i.  ct^.  21. 
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ooraprehend  ;  for  after  that,  according  td  your  fine 
imderstaHding,  you  have  settled  the  limits  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  and  it  should  happen  that  you  are  un* 
der  a  necessity  of  believing  stranger  things  than  those 
you  deny,  you  are  actually  obliged  to  recede  from 
ijie  limits  you  have  established.  Now  what  I  think 
so  much  disquiets  our  consciences  in  our  commotions 
on  the  score  of  religion,  is  the  cathoUcs'  dispensation 
of  their  creed :  they  fancy  they  act  with  moderation 
and  understanding,  when  they  give  up  to  their  ad- 
versaries any  of  the  articles  that  are  controverted  ; 
but,  besides  that  they  do  not  discern  of  what  advan- 
tp^  it  is  to  their  adversaries  to  begin  to  yield  to 
^em,  and  to  retire,  and  how  much  this  animaltes  the 
adversaries  to  follow  the  blow ;  those  articles  which 
they  chose  as  the  most  indifferent,  are  sometimes 
very  important  We  are  either  totally  to  submit  to 
ihe  authority  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity,  or  be  en- 
ftirely  exempted  from  it.  It  is  not  for  us  to  deter- 
mine what  share  of  obedience  we  are  to  pay  to  it ; 
and,  moreover,  this  I  can  say,  as  having  myself  for- 
merly made  trial  of  it,  that,  having  used  the  liberty 
of  choosing  particularly  for  myself,  being  indifferent 
as  to  certain  points  of  the  discipline  of  our  church, 
which  to  me  seemed  to  have  an  aspect  more  vain,  or 
more  strange,  coming  afler  to  discourse  the  matter 
with  some  men  of  learning,  I  found  that  those  very 
things  had  a  substantial  and  very  solid  basis ;  and 
that  it  is  nothing  but  brutality  and  ignorance  which 
makes  us  receive  them  with  less  reverence  than  the 
rest.  Why  do  not  we  recollect  what  contradiction 
we  find  in  our  own  opinions  ?  How  many  things  were 
articles  of  faith  yesterday,  which  to-day  we  treat  as 
no  other  than  rabies  ?  Vain-glory  and  curiosity  are 
thti  torments  of  our  mind,  inis  last  prompts  us  to 
dive  into  affairs  with  which  we  have  no  concern, 
while  the  fi:>rmer  ^rbids  us  to  leave  any  thing  unde« 
termined  and  undecided. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII- 

Of  Friendship. 

AVING  observed  in  what  manner  a  painter,  whp 
serves  me,  disposed  of  his  workmanship,  1  had  a  fancy 
to  imitate  him.  He  chooses  the  fairest  part  and  the 
middle  of  a  wall  or  partition,  wherein  he  places  a 
picture,  which  he  has  finished,  with  the  utmost  care 
and  art,  and  he  fills  up  the  void  spaces  that  are  about 
it,  with  grotesque  figures,  which  are  fanciful  strokes  of 
the  pencil,  without  any  beauty  but  what  they  derive 
from  their  variety  and  oddness.  And  in  truth,  what 
are  these  essays  of  mine  but  grotesques,  and  mon- 
strous pieces  of  patch-work  put  together  without 
any  certain  figure,  or  any  order,  connection,  or  pro- 
portion, but  what  is  accidental  ?  As  the  mermaid^ 

Desinat  inpiscem  mulier  formosa  supeme.* 

Which  a  &ir  woman's  face  above  doth  show. 
But  in  a  fish's  tail  dpth  ead  below. 

In  the  latter  part  I  go  hand  in  hand  with  my  pain* 
ter,  but  fall  very  short  of  him  in  the  former  and  the 
better  part,  for  I  have  not  so  much  skill  as  to  pretend 
to  give  a  fine  picture  executed  according  to  art. 
I  have,  therefi>re,  thought  fit  to  borrow  one  firom 
Stephen  de  BQetius,t  wUch  wiU  be  an  honour  to  all 
the  rest  of  this  work.  It  is  a  discourse,  which  he 
has  entitled  La  Servitude  Volontaire,  "  Voluntary 
'^  Slavery ;''  but  some,  who  did  not  know  what  he 
intended  by  that  title,  have  since  very  properly 
given  it  another^  via;*  Contra  un4    It  is  a  piece,- 

♦  Hor,  de  Arte  Poetics,  ver,  4v 

f  Yet  it  is  not  here,  and  why  Montaigne  has  not  uiserted  it,  he 
tells  us  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

%  Thisy  if  I  am  not  mistaken^  means  a  discourse  i^ainst  mp* 
narchy  or  government  by  one  person  alone,  agreeably  to  wiiat^ 
Montaigne  says,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  That  if  Boetius  could 
have  made  his  option,  he  would  rather  have  been  bom  at  Veiucet 
than  at  Sarlat, 
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wkich  he  wrote  in  his  younger  years,  by  way  of 
essay,  for  the  hpnour  of  liberty  against  tyrants.  It 
has  passed  through  the  hands  of  meH  of  the  best  un* 
derstanding,  with  very  great  regommendations,  as  it 
highly  deserved,  for  it  is  elegantly  written,  and  as 
full' as  any  thing  can  be  on  the  subject  Yet  it  ipay 
truly  be  said,  that  he  wj^s  capable  of  a  better  perr 
fornlance  ;  and  if  in  th^t  riper  age,  wherein  I  had  the 
happiness: to  be  acquainted  with  him,  he  hadentere4 
«pQn  ah  undertaking  like  tliis  of  mine,  to  commit 
his  fancies  to  writing,  we  should  have  seen  many  uur 
common  things,  and  such  as  would  have  gone  very 
near  to  have  rivalled  the  best  writings  of  the  an^ 
cients :  for.  in  this  branch  of  natural  endowments 
especially,  I  know  no  man  comparable  to  him.  T^t 
,we  have  nothing  of  his  left,  save  only  this  tract  (and 
diat  even  by  chance,  for  I  believe  fie  never  s^w  it 
after  he  let  it  go  out  of  his  hands) ;  and  some  me^ 
moirs  concerning  that  edict  of  January,*  made 
famous  by*  our  civil  wars,  which  perhaps  may  find  a 
place  elsewhere.  This  is  all  that  I  have  been  able  to 
recover  of  what  he  has  left  behind  him  (though  with 
euch  an  affectionate  remembrance  on  his  death  bed,t 
he  did,  by  his  will,  bequeath  his  library  and  papers 
to  me),  except  the  little  volume  of  his  works,  which 
I  committed  to  the  press ;  t  and  to  which  I  am  par- 
ticularly obliged,  because  it  was  the  introduction  of 
our  first  acquaintance  ;  fqr  it  had  been  shown  to  me, 
long  before  I  knew  his  person,  and  as  it  gave  me  the 
first  knowledge  of  his  name,  it  consequently  laid  the 
foimdation  of  that  friendship,  which  we  mutually  cul- 
tivated so  long  as  it  pleased  God  to  spare  his  life ; 
^  fiiendship  so  entu^e,  and  so  perfect,  that  certainly 
the  like  is  nardly  to  be  found  in  story,  nor  is  there 
the  least  trace  of  it  to  be  seen  in  the  practice  of  the 

*  • 

*  It.  was  issued  in  1^6?,  In  th^  reign  of  Char}cs  IX,  yet  a  minor. 

f  See  the  discourse  upon  the  death  of  Stephen  de  laJBoetius, 
(imposed  by  Montaigne,  and  published  at  the  end  of  this  edition. 

i  Printed  at  Paris  by  Frederick  IMorel  m  1571.  I  shall  speak  Qf 
it  itiore  particularly  in  anotlicr  place, 
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modems.  Indeed  there  must  be  such  a  concurrence 
of  circumstances  to  the  perfecting  of  such  a  friend- 
ship, that  it  is  very  much  if  fortune  brings  it  to  pass 
once  in  three  years. 

There  is  nothing  to  which  nature  seems  to  have  Friend- 
more  inclined  us  than  society;  and  Aristotle  says^jJiJlJ^py 
that  the  good  legislators  were  more  tender  of  friend-  coote- 
ship  than  of  justice.     Now  this  is  the  utmost  point  ^^.. 
of  the  perfection  of  society :  for  generally  all  those 
friendships  that  are  created  and  cultivated  by  plea- 
sure,  profit,   public    or   private   necessity,   are  so 
mtich  the  less  amiable  and  generous,  and  so  much 
the  less  friendships,  as  they  have  another  motive  and 
design,  and  consequence,  than  pure  friendship  itself. 

Neither  are  those  four  ancient  kinds,  viz.  natural,  Fnend. 
social,  hospitable,  and  venerean,   either  separately  ^'j^'/'j^'J^ 
or  jointly  correspondent  with,  or  do  they  constitute  p^vp^'Hy 
true  friendship.     That  of  children  to  parents  is  ra-  7om  L^s 
ther  respect ;  friendship  being  nourished  by  a  com-  «f  conneo. 
munication  which  cannot  be  Tormed  between  them,;;:^,'^ 
by  reason  of  the .  too  great  disparity  of  age,   and  ^y^  *^ 
would  perhaps  violate  the  obligations  of  nature ;  for 
neither  are  all  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  parents 
communicable  to  their  children,  for  fear  of  creating 
an  unsuitable  familiarity  between  them ;  nor  could 
admonitions  and  corrections,  one  of  tlie  principal 
offices  of  friendship,  be  exercised  by  children  to  their 
parents.     There  are  some  countries,  where  it  is  the 
custom  for  children  to  kill  their  fathers ;  and  others, 
where  the  fathers  kill  their  children,  to  avoid  their 
being  an  impediment  to  their.designs ;  and  naturally 
the  hopes  or  the  one  are  founded  in  the  destruction 
of  the  other.     There  have  been  philosophers  who 
have  despised  this  tie  of  nature  ;*  witness  Aristippus, 
who,  when  he  was  seriously  told  of  the  affection  he 
owed  to  his  children,  as  they  were  descended  from 
his  loins,   fell  a^spitting,  and  said,  that  also  came 
fi-om  him,  and  that  we  likewise  bred  lice  and  worms: 

*  Piog.  Laert  in  the  Life  of  Aristippus,  lUfki  ii,  sect.  SU 
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witness  another,   whom   Plutarch  endeavoured  t& 
reconcile  with  his  brother ;  I  make  never  the  more 
account  of  him,  said  he,  for  coming  out  of  the  same 
hole.*     This  word  Brother,  is  indeed  a  fine  sound- 
ing, and  a  moat  affectionate  name ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son, Boetius  and  I  styled  ourselves  brothers :  t  but 
the  jumble  of  interest,  the  division  of  estates,  and 
the  necessity  that  the  wealth  of  the  one  must  be  the 
impoverishment  of  the  other,  wonderfully  dissolve 
and  relax  this  fraternal  cement.      When  brothers 
seek  their  way  to  preferment  by  the  same  patli  or 
channel,  it  is  hardly  possible  but  they  must  often 
jostle  and  hinder  one  another.     Moreover,  why  is  it 
necessary  that  the    correspondence    and   relation^ 
which  creates  such  true  and  perfect  friendship,  should 
be  found  in  kindred  ?     The  father  and  the  son  may 
happen  to  be  of  a  quite  contrary  disposition,  and  so 
may  brothers.     This  is  my  son :   this  is  my  father, 
but  he  is  passionate,  a  knave,  or  a  fool.     And  then, 
the  more  those  friendships  are  required  of  us  by  law 
and  the  obligations  of  nature,  so  much  the  less  is 
there  in  them  of  our  own  choice  and  voluntary  free* 
dom ;  and,  indeed,  our  free  will  has  noproduction 
more  properly  its  own,  than  that  of  afiection  and 
friend^ipi    Not  that  I  have  not  myself  experienced 
all  that  is  possible  in  this  respect,  having  had  the  best 
of  fathers,  who  was  also  the  most  indulgent  even  to. 
extreme  old  age,   and  descended  of  a  familv,  for 
many  generations  famous  and  exemplary  for  this  brcH 
therfy  concord : 


Et  ipxe 


Notus  infraires  animi  paienu,X 

*  In  Plutarch's  Treatise  of  Brotherly  Love,  ch.  4. 

f  That  is  to  say,  that  according  to  the  usage  established  in  Mon- 
taigne's time,  they  cave  one  another  the  style  of  brothers,  as  it  was 
to  be  the  token  and  pledge  of  the  friendship  which  they  had  con- 
tracted. And  upon  the  same  principles,  Mademoiselle  de  Gourvay^ 
styled  herself  Montaigne's  daughter,  and  not  because  Montaigne 
married  her  mother,  as  I  have  heard  it  affirmed  in  good  company^ 

X  Hon  \Sq.  iL  Ode  2. 
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Aq<1  I  myself  was  known  to  prore 
A  father  in  fraternal  loTe. 

As  for  the  love  we  bear  to  women,  though  it  arises 
from  our  own  choice,  we  are  not  to  bring  it  intQ 
comparison,  or  rank  it  with  the  others,  its  fire,  I 
confess, 

fNeqve  enim  estDea  nescia  nostri 
QtuB  ditlcem  cutis  miscei  amaritiem,* 

Nor  is  my  goddess  ign'rant  what  I  am. 
Who  pleasing  anguish  mixes  with  my  flame.) 

» 

is  more  active,  more  eager  and  sharper ;  but  witha^ 
it  is  more  precipitant  aiid  fickle,  wavering  and  vari* 
able ;  a  fever  subject  to  paroxysms  and  intermission, 
that  is.  confined  to  only  one  comer  of  our  fabric ; 
whereas  in  friendship  it  is  one  general  and  universal 
heat,  but  temperate  and  equal ;  a  heat  that  is  coo* 
stant  and  settled,  all  easy  and  smooth,  without  any 

{)article  that  is  rough  and  poignant     Moreover,  in 
ove  there  is  nothing  more  than  a  firantic  desire  of 
what  flies  firom  us :       . 

Com  segue  la  lepre  il  cacciaiore 

AlJremOf  alealdo,  ollamoniagna^  alUtio: 

Ne  piu  Vestima  poi^  che  presa  vede. 

El  sol  dielro  a  ckijugge  affretta  il  piedejf 

Like  hunters  that  the  flying  hare  pursue 
O'er  hills  and  dale,  through  heat  and  morning  dew ; 
Which  being  caught,  the  quarry  they  despise, 
Being  only  pleasM  in  following  that  which  flies. 

As  soon  as  ever  love  has  contracted  articles  of 
amity,  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  concur* 
rence  of  desires,  it  languishes  and  vanishes,  for  frui* 
tion  destroys  it,  as  having  only  a  carnal  appetite,  and 
such  a  one  as  is  subject  to  satiety.  Friendship,  on 
the  contrary,  is  enjoyed  in  proportion  as  it  is  desired^ 
and  it  only  grows  up,  thrives  and  increases  by  enjoy- 
ment, as  being  of  itself  spiritual,  and  the  soul  is  re- 
fined by  like  very  practice  of  it*    With  this  perfect 

*  Catullus,  Ep,  66.  f  Ariosto,  oant  x.  stanz.  7. 
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friendship,  I  cannot  deny  but  those  wavering  ailfec- 
tions  have  formerly  found  some  place  in  my  breast, 
.  not  to  say  a  word  of  my  friend  13oetiu8,'  who  con- 
fesses but  too  ipuch  of  it  in  his  verses.  Consequently 
botli  these  passions  have  taken  possession  of  me,  but 
so  that  I  knew  the  one  from  the  other,  and  never  set 
them  on  a  par,  the  first  soaring  aloft  with  majesty, 
and  looking  down  with  disdain  on  the  latter,  stretch- 
ing its  pinions  far  below  it. 
7*^"^.^       As  to  marriaire,  besides  its  being  a  covenant,  the 

ture  of  the        ^  •    .      -    t  •   i     •       t.  .i         W  t      .      i 

warriagft,  entrance  into  which  is  altogether  tree,  but  the  cout 

contract,    tinuancc  in  it  forced  and  compulsor}'-,  and  having 

another  dependence  than  on  that  of  our  own  free 

will,  and  it  being  also  a  contract  commonly  made 

for  other  ends;  there  are  a  thousand  intricacies  in  it 

to  unravel,  enough  to  break  the  thread,  and  inter- 

rupt  the  current  of  a  lively  affection ;  whereas  in 

friendship  there  is  no  commerce  or  transaction,  but 

.within  itself.       •  . 

^''"o^led        Moreover,  to  say  the  truth,  the  ordinary  talent  of 

to^bT'tnca.  wom^u  is  uot  such  as  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  that  cor- 

^p!f xt ^    respondence  and  communication,  which  are  neces- 

mendship.  sary  for  cultivating  this  sacred  tie ;  nordo  liiey  seem 

to  be  endued  with  that  constancy  of  mind,  to  bear 

the  constraint  of  so  hard  and  durable  a  knot.    Could 

there  really  be  such  a  free  and  voluntary  famiharity 

contracted,  where  not  only  the  soul  might  have  this 

entire  fruition,  but  the  body  also  share  in  the  allia'nce, 

and  the  whole  man  be  engaged  in  it,  it  is  certain  that 

the  friendship  would  be  more  entire  and  complete ; 

but  there  is  no  instance  tliat  this  sex  ever  yet  attained 

to  such  perfection,  and  by  the  ancient  schools  it  is 

denied  it  ever  can. 

FrTt^ndship      The  othcr  Grecian  licence  is  justly  abhorred  by 

*ure7v«ry  our  moralists,  which,  however,  for  having  according 

much  in  use  to  their  practicc  so  necessary  a  disparity  of  age,  and 

r^eeu   *  difference  of  offices  between  tlie  lovers,    bears  no 

^'.""- ,      more  proportion  than  the  other  to  the  perfect  union 

p^pfn'loo  of  and  harmony  that  is  here  required.     Quis  est  awn 

*'•  iste  :amor  amicUice  ?    Cur  nequc  deformcm  adeles* 
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cefttem  guisquam  amatj  neijue  formosujn  setielh?^ 
**  For  vmat  means  this  love  of  friendship  ?  How 
comes  it  to  pass  that  nobody  loves  a  deformed 
youth,  nor  a  handsome  old  man  ?"  Neither  do  I 
conceive  that  the  picture  which  the  academy  gives 
of  it,  will  be  a  contradiction  to  my  assertion,  that 
the  fif st  foxy  inspired  by  the  son  of  Venus  into  the  ' 
heart  of  the  lover,  upon  the  sight  of  blooming  youth, 
to'which  they  allow  all  the  insolent  and  passionate 
efforts  that  an  immoderate  ardour  can  produce,  was 
singly  founded  on  external  beauty,  the  false  image 
of  Corporeal  generation ;  for  it  could  not  be  found 
on  the  mind  which  was  yet  undiscoverable,  being  but 
now  springing:  forth,  and  not  of  maturity  to  blossom : 
which  fury,  if  it  seized  upon  a  mean  spirit,  the  object 
of  its  pursuit  were  riches,  presents,  preferments,  and 
such  sorry  goods,  as  they  by  no  means  approve ;  but 
if  this  fury  fell  upon  a  more  generous  soul,  the  meanf} 
used  were  also  generous,  such  as  philosophical  in- 
structions,  precepts  to  revere  religion,  to  obey  the 
law>,  to  die  for  the  good,  of  one's  country,  to  give 
instances  of  valour,  prudence,  and  justice  ;  the  lover 
studying  to  render  himself  agreeable  by  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  his  mind,  that  of  his  body  being  long 
ago  decayed,  and  hoping  by  this  mental  society  to 
establish  a  more  firm  and  lasting  contract.  When 
this  courtship  had  its  effect  in  its  due  season  (for 
what  they  do  not  require  in  the  lover,  namely,  that 
he  should  take  time  and  use  discretion  in  his  court- 
ship, they  strictly  require  in  the  person  loved ;  for- 
asmuch as  he  is  under  a  necessity  to  judge  of  internal 
beauty,  difficult  to  know  and  discover),  then  there 
sprung  up  in  the  person  beloved  a  desire  of  spiritual* 
conception,  by  the  intervention  of  a  spiritual  beauty. 
This  was  liie  principal:  the  corporeal,  accidental, 
and  second  causes,  are  all  the  reverse  or  wrong  side 
of  the  lover.  For  this  reason  they  prefer  the  person 
lovec^  prove  that  the  gods  do  the  same,  and  highly- 

^  ..     *  Cio»  TuBCv Quaest.  lib.  iv«  cap.  SS,. 
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blame  the  poet  ^schylus,  for  having,  in  the  amours 
of  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  given  the  lover's  part  to 
Achilles^  who  was  in  the  first  flower  and  pubescency 
of  youth,    and  the  handsomest  of  all  tne  Greeks. 
This  general  familiarity  being  once  settled,  suppo»ng 
its  most  worthy  proor  to  be  predominant  and  to  per- 
form its  proper  offices,  they  say,  that  from  thence 
great  benefit  accrued,  both  to  private  persons  and  the 
public ;  that  it  was  the  strength  of  ^ose  countries^ 
which  admitted  the  practice  of  it ;  and  the  chief  de- 
fence of  justice  and  liberty-     Witness  the  salutiferous 
amours  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.     They  there^ 
fore  call  it  sacred  and  divine,  and  tliink  that  it  has 
no  enemy  but  the  violence  of  tyrants,    and  the 
cowardice  of  the  common  people.     In  short,  all  that 
can  be  allowed  in  favour  of  tne  academy,  is  to  say, 
that  it  was  an  amour  which  terminated  in  friendship; 
and  this  also  agrees  well  enough  with  the  stoical  de- 
finition of  love.    Amorem  conatum  esse  amicitid  faci^ 
enda  ex  pulchritudinis  specie  ;*    **  That  love  is  an 
"  endeavour  of  contracting  friendship  by  the  splen* 
**  dour  of  beauty." 
Thecoma       I  return  to  my  definition  of  a  species  of  friendship 
friei^hiu  ^^^  ^^  juster  and  more  uniform  tnan  what  has  been 
character-  mentioned.     Omnino  amicitiay  corroboratis  jam  con^ 
'"^^       Ji^matis    ingeniisj    et  (etatibusy  judicanda    sunt.^ 
"  There  is  no  judging  of  friendship  till  the  persons 
"  are  arrived  to  the  maturity  of  years  and  under* 
standing.''    As  for  the  rest,  what  we  commonly 
call  friends  and  friendship  are  but  acquaintances  con* 
tracted,  either  occasionally  or  for  some  advantage, 
by  means  of  which  there  happens  an  agreement  of 
eur  minds :  but  in  the  friendship  I  am  treating  of, 
our  souls  mingle  and  interweave  themselves  one  with 
another  so  universally^  that  there  is  no  more  sign  of 
the  cement,  by  whicn  they  were  first  joined  together. 
If  I  am  pressed  to  give  a  reason  why  I  loved  him,  I 
find  it  cannot  be  expressed  otherwise  than  by  sayings 

^  Cic  Tugc  QuflBSt.  lib.  it.  cap.  34.       f  ^^^  ^^  Amicitiay  cap.  9fk 
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•*  Because  it  was  he :  because  it  was  I."  There  was 
I  know  not  what  unaccountable  power  of  destiny 
that  brought  about  this  union,  beyond  all  that  I  can 
say  in  general  or  particular.  We  sought  for,  before 
we  saw,  each  other  by  the  characters  we  heard  one 
of  another,  which  wrought  more  upon  our  affections 
than,  in  reason,  mere  reports  should  do.  I  think, 
by  some  secret  appointment  of  heaven,  we  loved  to 
hear  each  other  named.  At  our  first  meeting,  which 
was  accidental  at  a  city  feast,  we  were  all  at  once  so 
taken  with  each  other,  so  well  acquainted,  and  so 
mutually  obliging,  that  from  thence-forward  nothing 
was  so  dear  to  us  as  the  one  to  the  other.  He  wrote 
an  excellent  Latin  satire,  which  is  published,  where- 
in he  excuses  and  accounts  for  the  suddenness  of  our 
acqukintance,  and  its  being  so  soon  brought  to  ma^ 
turity.*  He  said,  that  it  being  like  to  have  so  short 
a  continuance,  as  it  was  contracted  so  late  in  life 
(for  we  were  both  fiill  grown  men,  and  he  the  oldest 
by  a  year  or  two),  there  was  no  time  to  lose ;  nor  was 
it  to  be  regulated  by  the  pattern  of  those  effeminate 
and  formal  friendships,  that  require  so  many  precau- 
tions of  a  long  preliminary  conversation. 

This  is  no  other  idea  than  that  of  itself,  and  can  The  quin- 
have  no  relation  but  to  itself.     It  is  not  one  parti-  {^^*a5! 
cular  consideration,  nor  two,  nor  three,  nor  four,  ship. 
Iior  a  thousand.    It  is  I  know  not  what  quintessence 
of  all  this  mixture,    which,   having  engrossed  my 
whole  will,  carried  it  to  be  plunged  and  absorbed  in 
his ;  and  "^ich,  having  engrossed  all  his  will,  brought 
it  back  with  the  like  appetite  and  concurrence,  to 
be  plunged  and  absorbed  in  mine.     I  may  truly  say 
absorbed,  having  reserved  nothing  to  ourselves  that 
was  our  own,  or  that  was  either  his  or  mine.     When 
Leelius,  in  presence  of  the  Roman  consuls  (who, 
after  they  had  condemned  Tiberius  Gracchus,  prose- 
cuted all  those  who  had  held  a  correspondence  with 

«  See  Phitiffch  m  die  life  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  diap^ 
^  Vidtfr.  Mtt.  lib.  IT.  cq[>.  7»  in  Exemplis  Rom^^  sect.1. 


him),  came  to  ask  Caius  Blosius,  who  was  his  chirf' 
friend,  "  What  he  would  have  done  for  him  ?'*    And 
that  he  made  answer,    "  Every  thing/'     "  How ! 
*'  every  thing!'*   continued  he:   "  And  what  if  he 
*'  had  commanded  thee  to  set  fire  to  our  temples  ?'* 
**  He  would  never  have  laid  that  command  on  me,*' 
replied  Blosius :  "  But  what  if  he  had  ?'*  said  Laelius: 
"  Why,  if  he  had,"  said  the  other,.  **  I  would  have 
**  obeyed  him/*     If  he  was  so  perfect  a  friend  to 
Gracchus  as  history  reports  him  to  have  been,  he 
was  under  no  necessity  of  offending  the  consuls  by 
such  a  bold  confession  as  the  last^  and  might  still  have 
retained  the  assurance  he  had  of  6racchus*s  good 
will.    Nevertheless  they  who  accuse  this  as  a  sedi* 
tious  answer,  do  not  well  understand  this  mystery, 
nor  suppose  what  is  a  &ct ;  that  he  was  now  master 
of  Gracchus's  will,  both  by  the  power'  of  a  fiiend^ 
and  the  knowledge  he  had  of  the  man.    They  were 
more  friends  than  citizens,  and  more  friends  to  one 
another  than  either  fiiends  or  enemies  to  their  coon* 
try,   or  than  friends  to  ambition  and  disturbance. 
Having  absolutelyresigned  themselves  to  one  another^ 
each  perfectly  held  the  reins  of  the  other's  inclina'^ 
tion,  which  also  they  governed  by  virtue,  and  guided 
by  reason  (without  wYiich  it  were  altogether  impos*^ 
sible  to  draw  in  the  harness).     Blosius*s  answer  was 
such  as  it  ought  to  have  been.     If  either  acted  hand 
over  head,  they  were  not  friends  according  to  my 
notion,  either  one  to  the  other,  or  to  their  own  dear 
selves.     As  for  the  rest,  this  answer  carries  no  worse 
sound  than  mine  would  do,  if  any  one  should  ask  me> 
if  my  will  commanded  me  to  kill  my  daughter,  would 
I  kill  her  ?  and  I  should  make  answer  that  I  would  ; 
for  this  carries  no  evidence  of  consent  to  do   it* 
Because  I  do  not  in  the  least  suspect  my  own  willy 
and  as  little  that  of  such  a  friend.     It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  all  the  arguments  in  the  world  to  dispossess 
me  of  the  certainty  I  have  of  the  intentions  and  opi- 
iiions  of  my  friends ;  nay,  no  one  action  of  his,  what 
face  soever  it  might  bear,  could  be  represented  to 
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Jne,  of  which  I  could  not  immediately  discover  the 
motive*  Our  souls  have  kept  so  even  a  pace  toge- 
ther, and  we  have  with  such  a  fervent  affection  laid 
open  the  very  bottom  of  our  hearts  tp  one  another's 
view,  that  I  not  only  know  his  as  well  as  I  do  my 
own,  but  should  certainly  much  rather  trust  my  in- 
terest  with  him  than  with  myself. 

.  Let,  no  one  therefore:  rank  other  common  friend-:  The  idea  of 
ships  with  such  a  one  as  this.  Of  those  I  have  had  ST"*!*?. 
^  much  experience  as  any  one,  and  oi  the  most  per- 
feet  too  of  their  kind :  but  I  am  not  for  confounding 
the  rules  of  the  one  with  the  other,  which  whoever 
,were  guilty  of,  would  find  himself  deceived*  In 
those  pther  ordinary  Aiendships,  a  man  must  act 
with  great  prudence,  precaution,  and  circumspec- 
tion, the  knot  of  such  friendships  being  not  so  strong 
that  a  man  can  be  sure  it  will  not  slip :  "  Love  him," 
said  Chilon,*  ^*  as  if  you  w^ere  one  day  to  hate  him  > 
"  and  hate  him  as  if  you  were  one  day  to  love  him/* 
This  precept,  though  so  abominable  in  the  sovereign 
^endship  I  am  treating  of,  is  of  service  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ordinary  common  friendships,  to  which 
xnay  most  justly  be  applied  an  exclamation  often  used 
by  Aristotle,t  viz..''  n  ^i>«ff,  HiU  ^»'ao»j  "  O  my  friends! 
*'  there  is  no  friend  !*' 

In  this  sublime  state  of  friendship,  so  hearty  is  the  Amongst 
concurrence  of  our  wills,  that  the  offices  and  bencr  thin^,  are 
^ts,  wliich  ar/e  the  support  of  the  inferior  class  ofcomu^oa. 
friendsliips,  do  not  deserve  so  much  as  to  be  men- 
tioned here}  for  in  the  very  same  manner  as  tha 
friendship  I  bear  to  myself  receives  no  increase, 

*  In  Aulus  Gellius,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  the  life  of 
Bias,  attributes  this  sayine  to  tnat  wise  man,  lib.  i.  sect.  7,  as  Aristo- 
tle had  done  before,  in  his  Rhetoric,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13,  where  we  read 
the  second  article,  viz.  <*  That  a  man  should  be  hated,  as  if  some 
••*  day  hereaflerhe  should  be  loved;"  which  is  not  in  Diogenes  La- 
firtius.  As  to  the  first  artide,  ^*  That  a  man  shouid  only  be  lovea 
*'  as  if  he  were  some  day  to  be  hated/'  Cicero  says,  that  he  can- 
not imagine  such  an  expression  came  from  Bias,  one  of  the  sevep 
wise  men.    De  Amicitis,  cap.  16.    * 

t  Diogenes  (.aertius,  in  the  Life  of  Aristotle,  13).  v.  sect  ,2J. 

VOL*  I.  Q 
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whatever  I  relieve  myself  withal  in  a  case  of  neces*- 
sity  (say  the  Stoics  what  they  will),  arid  as  I  do  not 
find  myself  obliged  to  myself,  for  the  service  I  do 
td  myseilf :  so  the  union  of  such  friends  beirig  truly 
perfect,  makes  them  insensible  of  such  obligations; 
and  causes  them  to  loath  and  banish  from  their  con- 
versation the  words  benefit,  obligation,  acknowledg- 
ment, entreaty,  thanks,  and  the  like  terms  of  dis- 
tinction and  <fifference.     Every  thing*  being  in  efiect 
common  between  them;  as  thoughts,  judgments; 
estates,  wives,  children,  honour,  and  Kfe,  and  their 
agreement  being  as  entire  ais  if  it  was  but  one  souT  in 
two  bodicjy,  they  cannot   be   said,    according    to 
Aristotfe^s  very  proper  definition,*  either  to  lend  or 
give  w^J  thing  to  one  another.     This  is  the  very 
reason  why  the  fegislatorff,  to  honour  marriage  with 
some  imaginary  resemblance  of  this  dTvihe  union-, 
prohibit  all  gifts  between  the  husband  and  wife,  by 
which  they  would  have  it  inferred^  that  all  they  both 
had,  ought  to  be  the  property  of  each ;    and  that 
they  have  nothing  of  which  to^  make  a  separate  divi- 
dend. 
frieodsM^      If,  HI  tRc  MeudsRip  of  which  I  treat,  the  one 
ibegiveHs  could  givc  to  the  othcr,  he,  who  receives  the  favour, 
Sm?'^  *®  would  thereby  lay  his  companion  under  the  obliga*- 
ceivcr.      tiou  ;  for  cach  of  them  seeking  above  all  things  to 
be  useful  to  one  another,  Ife  that  furnishes  the  mat- 
ter and  the  occasion,  is  the  liberal  man,  in  giving  his 
friend  the  satisfaction  of  doing  that  for  him  which  he 
most  desires.      When  the  phirosopher,   Diogenes, 
wanted  money,  he  said,  "  that  he  re-demanded  it  of 
"hisfi-iends,  and  not  demanded  it.*'t     And  to  let 
'^ou  see  a  foU  proof  of  this  practice,  I  will  here  ire- 
ite  an  instance  of  it  in  ancient  history,  which  fs 
very  singular.     Eudamidas^  a  Corinthian,  who  was  a 

?oor  man,  had  two  friends  who  were  wealthy,  viz^ 
/harixenits  a  Syconian^  and  Aretheus  a  Corinthian,  to 


L 


*  Diog.  Laer.  in  the  Life^of  Aristotle,  lib.  v.  sect.  20.  ' 

f  J&iog..Laer;iathqLi£lbf  Dii^enet  the  Cyaic,  lib.  vi.  8ect.»46.» 

mm 
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\«rhom,  on  his  death-^bed,  he  left  these  legacies  by  his 
last  wUl  and  testament,  viz.*  "  I  leave  it  to  Aretheus 
to  keep  my  mother,  and  to  maintain  her  in  her  old 
age ;  to  Charixenus  to  provide  a  husband  for  my 
daughter,  and  to  give  her  as  good  a  portion  as  he 
can,  and  in  case  one  of  these  friends  happens  to 
**  die,  I  substitute  the  survivor  in  his  place."  They 
who  first  saw  this  will,  made  themselves  verry  merry 
with  it,  but  his  executors,  being  made  acquainted 
with  it,  accepted  of  the  trust  with  a  particular 
pleasure :  and  one  of  them,  viz.  Charixenus,  dying 
within  five  days  after,  Aretheus,  on  whom  the  charge 
of  both  thereby  devolved,  took  special  care  of  the 
mother,  and,  of  five  talents,  which  he  had  in  the 
bank,  he  gave  two  and  a  half  in  marriage  with  an 
only  daughter  he  had  of  his  own,  and  the  other  two 
and  a  haff  in  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Euda- 
midas,  whose  nuptials  were  both  solemnized  on  the 
same  day. 

This  instance  is  very  full  to  the  point,  were  it  nat  Perfect 
for  one  objection,  viz.  the  number  of  friends.    ^^^^1^^^ 
the  perfect  friendship  whereof  I  am  speaking  is  in-  bit. 
divisible.    Each  of  the  two  gives  himself  up  so  en- 
tirely to  his  friend,  that  he  has  nothing  left  to  dis- 
pose of  elsewhere ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  sorry  that 
he  is  not  double,  treble,  or  quadruple,  and  that  he 
has  not  a  plurality  of  souls  and  of  wills,  to  confer 
them  all  upon  this  subjects 

As  for  the  ordinary  friendships,  they  are  divisible.  Tbe  ordi^ 
One  may  love  the  beauty  of  this,  the  courtesy  of  J|^2idtbipi 
that  person^  the  liberality  of  a  thinjj  the  patem4l«»yje 
affection  of  one,  the  brotherly  love  of  another,  and  so  ^^^  ^ 
of  the  rest ;  but  as  for  this  friendship  which  engrosses  ^^w- 
the  whole  soul,  and,  governs  it  wi£h  absolute  sway,  it 
is  impossibly  it  shoi^d  be  twofold.    If  two  at  the 
fiime  time  should  call  on  you  for  help,  to  which  of 
them  would  jjrou  run  ?  If  they  desired  contrary  offices 

s 

*  Tbig  instance  is  taken  from  a  Dialogue  of  Ludaft  ti^tt|ed 
"toxam. 
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of  you>  how  would  you  order  it?  Should  the  one 
jcharge  you  with  the  keeping  of  a  secret,  which  it 
was  proper  they  both  should  know,  how  would  you 
come  off? 
A  Binpiiar     The  friendship    which  is  of  the    singular    and 
fri^ndshTp,  sovereign  kind,  dissolves  all  other,  obligations.     The 
dissolves    secret,  which  I  have  sworn  not  to  reved  to  another,  I 
obii^a-*'    niay  without  perjury  communicate  to  him  who  is  not 
ti»iis.       ianojther^  but  myself.     It  is  miraculous  enough  for  a 
nptan  to  double  himself,  but  they  who  talk  of  trebling 
themselves  know  not  what  they  say.     Nothing  is  ex- 
. :  treme  that  has  its  like  }  and  whoever  supposes,  that 
of  two  persons,  I  love  one  as  much  as  the  other,  and 
:that  they  mutually  love  another,  and  love  me  as 
much  as  I  love  them,  he  multiplies  into  a  fraternity, 
(the  greatest  and  most  single  of  units,  of  which  one 
.alone  is  also  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  to  find. 
The  remaining  part  of  this  story  agrees  very  well  with 
what  I  was  saying ;  for  Eudamidas,  as  a  grace  and 
J  favour  to  his  friends,  employs  them  in  his  necessity, 
and  leaves  them  heirs,  to  this  liberality  of  his,  which 
consists  in  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  doing  him 
.a good  office.     And,  without  doubt,  the  power  of 
.  friendship  is  more  eminently  apparent  in  this  action 
of  his,  than  in  that  of  Aretheus.     In  fine,  these  are 
•     effects  not  to  be  imagined  by  such  as  have  not  had 
experience  of  them^  and  therefore  I  highly  honour 
the  answer  of  the  young  soldier  to  Cyrus,  who,  when 
he  asked  him  what  he  would  take  for  a  horse,  with 
which  he  had  just  won  the  prize  at  a  race,  and 
whether  he  would  exchange  him  for  a  kingdom  ? 
"  No,  truly,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  but  I  would  freely  part 
^*  with  him  to  gain  a  friend,  could  I  find  a  man 
**  worthy  of.such  a  relation."*     He  was  right  enough 
in  saying,  "  could  I  find,**  for  though  it  is  an  easy 
.  matter  to  find  persons  qualified  for  a  superficial  ac- 
,  quaintance,  yet,  in  .such  a  league  of  mendship  as 
this,  wherein  the  negotiation  is  carried  on  from  the 

J.J*..  .  '  '       ' 

♦  CyropaBdia,  Ifl).  viii.  cap,  3,  sect  11, 12. 
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very  bottom  of  the  heart,  without  any  reserve,  it' is 
requisite  that  all  the  springs  and  movenients:  of  it 
should  be  clear  and  perfectly  sure* 

In  confederacies  which  hold  but  by  one  end,  drwharisne. 
have  but  one  point  to  serve,  there  needs  nothing  ^J^^j^ 
more  than  to  make  provision  for  the  •  imperfections  cies. 
which  particularly  concern  that  end.     It  can  be  of 
no  moment  what  religion  my  physician  is  of,  or  my 
lawyer,  this  being  a  consideration  quite  foreign  to 
the  offices'  of  friendship,  which  they  owe  me, 

I  am  altogether  as  indifferent  in  regard  to  my  do-  And  in  do. 
mestic  acquaintance  with  my  servants  :  I  am  not  so  "^-1,^*^" 
inquisitive  to  know  whether  my  footman  be  chaste,  tance. 
as  whether  he  be  diligent;   and  am  riot  so  much 
in  fear  that  my  chairman  is  a  gamester,  as  that  he  is 
weak ;  or  my  cook  a  swearer,  as  that  he  is  ignorant. 
I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  dictate  what  others  should 
do  ;  there  are  enough  that  are  guilty  •  of '  this.     I 
only  give  an  account  of    what  I  do  in    my  own 
house : 

Miki  sic  usus  est ;  Tibi  ut  opus  estfactoy  face.* 

This  has  my  practice  been;  but  ihou  may'st  do. 
What  interest  or  pleasure  prompts  thee  to. 

In  table-talk,  I  prefer  the  merry  man  before  the 
wise  one  ;  in  bed,  beauty  before  goodness ;  and  in 
common  conversation,  the  most  able  speaker,  even 
though  he'does  not  always  mean  what  he  says;  and 
so  of  other  things.  If  he  that  was  found  riding  on 
a  hobby-horse,t  at  play  with  his  children,  desired  the 
man,  who  surprised  him  at  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
matter  till  he  came  to  be  a  father  himself,  imagining, 
that  the  passion  of  fondness,  which  would  then  arise 
in  his  soul,  would  render  him  a  more  proper  judge  of 
such  an  action ;  so  I  w*ould  wish  to  be  read  by  such 
as  have  had  experience  of  what  I  say ;  but  knowing 


• « 


♦  Terence  <Heaut.act  1,  scene  1,  ver.  28.  . 
.  f  It  was  Agesilaus  wlio  was  found  thus  playing  with  his  children, 
Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Agesilaus,  cap.  9. 
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how  different  such  friendship  is  from  the  way  of  the 
world,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  be  found,  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  any  person  qualified  to  be  a  judge 
of  the  thing.  For  even  those  discourses,  lefl  us  on 
this  subject  by  the  ancients,  are  flat  and  languid,  ac- 
cording to  my  notion  of  the  matter.  And  in  this 
point  we  effects  surpass  the  precepts  of  philosophy : 

Nil  ego  contulerim  juaindo  sanus  amico,^ 

I  know  no  pleasure  that  can  health  attend, 
Equal  to  that  of  a  facetious  friend. 

Menander  pronounced  that  man  happy  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  the  shadow  of  a 
friend  :t  and  indeed  he  had  good  reason  for  saying 
so,  if  he  spoke  by  experience.  For,  in  truth,  if  I 
oompare  all  the  rest  of  my  life,  though,  God  be 
thanlced,  I  have  always  lived  easy  and  pleasant,  and 
(excepting  the  loss  of  such  a  friend)  exempt  from 
any  grievous  affliction,  and  in  great  tranquillity  of 
mind,  having  been  contented  with  my,  natural  and 
original  conveniences,  without  being  solicitous  for 
'  others,  if  I  compare  it  all,  I  say,  to  those  four  years 
that  I  had  the  enjoyment  of  the  sweet  conversation 
pf  this  excellent  man,  it  is  all  but  smoke,  and  one 
dark  tedious  night     From  the  day  that  I  lost  him 

Qiiem  semper  acerlmfn. 


Semper  honorahim  [sic  Dii  voluistis)  habelo.X 

Which,  since  *us  heav*n's  decree,  though  too  severe, 
I  shall  lament,  hut  ever  shall  revere. 

I  have  only  languished  in  life,  and  the  very  pleasures 
that  present  themselves  to  me,  instead  of  comforting 
mie,  double  my  afHiction  for  the  loss  of  him.  We 
were  half  sharers  in  every  thing ;  and,  methinks,  by 
outliving  him,  I  de&aud  him  of  his  share : 


*  Hor.  lih.  i.  sat.  5,  ver.  44. 

J  Plutarch,  in  his  Tract  of  Brotlierly  Love,  cap.  3% 
Virg.  ^neid,  lib.  v.  ver.  4-9, 50. 
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'       ■  »        -  • 

Nee*  jus  esse  uUafnevoluptdie  kic  Jrui 
Decrevi,  tantisper  dum  Ule  ahest^  mens  partic€ps^\ 

No  jileasing  thought  shall  e*er  my  soiil  employ, 
While  he  is  absent  who  was  all  my  joy. 

I  was  actuaSy  so  constituted,  and  so  accustomed  to 
be  his  second  part  at  all  times  and  places,  ibzty 
metliinks,  I  have  but  one  half  rf  myself  left : 

Ah  !  te  meee  si  partem  arnmce  rapii 
Maturior  vis,  qtiid  morar  altera. 
Nee  charus  ceque,  nee  superstes 
Integer?  IHediesuiramque 
Ducet  rumam,X 

IShould  you,  alas !  be  snatch'd  away, 
Wherefore,  ah!  wherefore  should  I  stay: 
My  comfort  lost,  myself  not  whole. 
And  but  possessing  half  my  soul ! 
One  fatal  day  shall  seize  on  both. 

Ther^  is  no  action  or  imagination  of  mine  wherein  I 
4^0  not  miss  him,  as  mudri  as  if  lie  had  been  really 
created  for  me  ;  for  as  he  infinitely  surpassed  me  in 
virtue,  and  every  other  accomplishment^  he  also  did 
Ihe  same  in  the  duties  of  friendship : 

Qms  desiderio  sii  pudcr,  out  modus 
Tarn  chart  capitis  f§ 

Why  should  we  stop  the  flowing  tear} 
Why  blush  to  weep  ibr  one  so  dear  ? 

O  misero,  f rater  adempie,  mihi  J 
Orntua  tecum  unaperierunt  eaudia  nostra, 

QucB  tuus  in  vita^  dulcis  wshai  amor. 
Tu  mea,  tu  moriens  fregisti  commoda,  frater. 

Tecum  una  totajest  nostra  sepulta  amma. 
Cujvs  ego  interitu  iota  de  mente  fu^avi 

HcB€  studia^  atque  omnes  deiictas  animi. 
AUoquor  P  audiero  nunquam  tua  verba  loquentem  f 

Nunqumn  eso  te  vita,  frater  amabilior, 
Aspiciam  postmc  /  at  eerie  semper  amaloJ^ 

*  Montaigne  has  here  made  some  little  variation  in  Terence^a 
words,  for  the  sake  of  applying  them  to  his  subject, 
f  Terence  Heaut*  act  1,  scene  1,  ver.  97,  98. 
X  Hor.  lib.  ii.  ode  xvii.ver.59  &c. 
J  Hon  lib.  L  ode  xxiv.  ver.  1,  2* 
B  Catullus,  eclogue  Uyi«  ver.  20— 26.  Eclog.lxin.  ver.  9^  10,  JL 
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Ah  !  brother,  what  a  life  did  I  coroibencc, 

Frofnnhat  sad  day  when  thou  wast  snatch'd  from  hence  [ 

Those  joys  are  vanished  which  my  heart  once  knewj 

When  in  sweet  converse  all  our  moments  flew : 

With  thee  departing,  my  good  fortune  fled, 

And  all  my  soul  is  lifetess  since  thou'rt  dead« 

The  Muses  at  thy  fuii'ral  I  forsook. 

And  of  all  joy  my  leave  for  ever  took. 

Dearer  than  life !  am  I  so  wretched  then. 

Never  to  hear  or  sp^ak  to  thee  again  ? 

Nor  see  those  lips,  now  frozen  up  by  death  ? 

Yet  I  will  love  thee  to  my  latest  oreatii ! 

But  let  us  hear  a  little  what  this  lad  of  sixteen 
years  of  age  says ;  "  Having  discovered  that  those 
**  memoirs,  upon  the  famous  edict  of  January  (men- 
**  tioned  towards  the  beginninff  of  this  chapter),  are 
.  **  already  printed,  and  with  a  bad  design,  by  some, 
i*  who  make  it  their  business  to  molest  and  to  subi 
"  vert  the  state  of  our  government,  not  caring 
**  whether  they  amend  it  or  no,  and  that  they 
**  have  published  it  in  a  miscellany  of  other  pieces 
"  of  their  own  writing,  I  desisted  from  my  design 
"  of  inserting  it  here.  And  to  the  end  that  the 
"  memory  of  the  author  may  not  suffer  with  such  as 
"  were  not  intimate  enough  with  him  to  have  a 
"  thorough  knowledge  of  his  opinions  and  his  per- 
^*  formances,  I  hereby  give  him  to  understand,  that 
"  this  subject  was  ti'eated  by  him  in  his  youth,  and 
^*  tliat  only  by  way  of  exercising  his  genius,  it  being 
"  a  common  subject  that  has  been  canvassed  by 
"  writers  in'  a  thousand  places.  I  make  no  doubt 
^*  but  he  himself  believed  what  he  writ,  being  so 
very  conscientious  that  he  would  not  be  guilty  of 
telling  a  lie,  even  in  jest ;  and  I  know,  moreover, 
that  if  it  had  been  put  to  his  choice,  that  he  had 
"  rather  have  been  born  at  Venice  than  at  Scarlac, 
**  and  he  had  reason.  But  he  had  another  maxim 
deeply  imprinted  in  his  mind,  very  religiously  to 
obey  and  submit  to  the  laws  under  which  he  was 
**  born.  There  never  was  a  better  subject,  nor  a 
^*  greater,  well-wisher  to   the  tranquillity  of   hia 
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•*  country,  nor  one  that  more  opposed  the  com- 
*'  motions  and  innovations  of  the  time  he  lived  in, 
**  so  that  he  would  much  rather  have  temployed  his 
^*  talents  to  suppress  them,  than  to  have  inflamed 
**  them  more ;  for  he  had  a  mind  formed  after  the 
^*  model  of  other  times  than  these.  Now,  in  ex- 
*'  change  for  this  serious  piece,  I  will  present  you 
**  with  another  that  is  more  gay  and  airy,  written  by 
*'  the  same  hand,  at  the  same  age." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

A    Letter  to  Madam  de  Grammont^  Countess  of 
Guissen,  with  twenty-nine  Sonnets. 

IVIaDAM,  I  offer  your  ladyship  nothing  of  mine» 
dither  because  it  is  already  yours,  or  because  I  find 
nothing  of  my  writing  worthy  of  you :  but  I  was 
desirous  that  these  verses,  into  what  part  of  th6 
world  soever  they  travel,  may  carry  your  name  in 
the  front,  for  the  honour  that  will  accrue  to  them, 
by  having  the  great  Corisanda  de  Andonis  for  their 
guide.  1  conceive  this  present.  Madam,  the  more 
proper  for  you,  forasmuch  as  there  are  but  few  ladiea 
m  France  who  have  a  better  taste  of  poetry,  and 
make  a  better  use  of  it,  than  you ;  and  none  who  can 

five  it  that  life  and  spirit  which  your  ladyship  does, 
y  that  sweet  and  gracefol  melody  in  your  voice,  of 
which,  among  a  million  of  other  charms,  nature  has 
made  you  a  present.  These  verses.  Madam,  are 
worthy  of  your  patronage,  and  I  dare  say  you  will 
be  of  my  opinion,  that  Gascony  never  yielded  any 
that  had  more  imagination  and  elegance,  or  that 
parry  the  marks  of  a  more  copious  fancy.  And  do 
not  be  jealous  that  you  have  but  the  remainder  of 
what  I  published  under  the  patronage  of  M.  de  Foix, 
your  worthy  kinsman ;  for  reallv,  these  have  some- 
thing in  them  of  more  life  and  nre,  forasmuch  as  he 
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wrote  them  in  his  greenef  years,  and  when  he 
was  inflamed  with  a  certain  noble  ardour,  which,  on^ 
day  or  other,  I  will  whisper  in  your  ear.  The  others 
were  written  afterwards,  when  he  was  making  court- 
ship to  his  wife,  and  savotuing  already  of  a  certain 
matrimonial  coldness.  For  my  part,  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  with  those,  who  think  that  poetry  ap- 
pears no  where  so  gay  as  it  does  on  a  wanton  and 
irregular  subject.  These  twentjr-nine  sonnets^  of 
Stephen  de  Boetius,  which  were  mserted  in  this  let- 
ter formerly,*  have  since  been  printed  with  his  works. 


T 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Of  Moderation. 

HINGS  which  are  in  themselves  fair  and  good^ 

are  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  our  handling,  as  if  there 

wbether    was  Something  infectious  in  our  very  touch.     Virtue 

bl  Mught  itself  will  become  vice  if  we  clasp  it  with  a  desire 

after  with  too  caffer  and  violent.     As  for  sayinir  that  there  is 

too  much  ^  n      •   ^  i  ^   ^P   •  i 

vehoBeocy.  never  any  excess  or  vurtue,  because  it  is  no  longer 
virtue  if  there  be  excess  in  it,  it  is  mere  playing 
upon  words : 

Insctni  sapiens  nomenferatf  cequtts  iniquif 
Ultra  qmm  satis  est,  virtutem  si  petal  ipsamJ^ 

Mad  grows  the  wise,  the  just  unjust  is  found. 
When  e'en  to  virtue  tiiey  prescribe  no  bound. 

This  is  a  subtle  consideration  in  philosophy.  A  man 
may  both  be  too  much  in  love  with  virtue,  and  carry 
himself  to  excess  in  a  just  action.     Holy -writ  agrees 

*  They  are  inserted  in  Abel  Angelier*s  quarto  edition,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1588.  I  do  not  swell  this  edition  with  them,  because  I  do 
not  find  any,  thing  in  them  that  is  very  affecting ;  for  tliey  scarce  con- 
tain any  thing  in  them  but  amorous  complaints,  expressed  in  a  very 
rough  style,  discovering  the  follies  and  outrages  of  a  restless  pas^ 
sion,  overgorged,  as  it  wer^,  with  jealousies,  fears,  and  suspicions. 
' -^-^  Hot.  fib.  L  epistl'ei 
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^th  this  way  of  thinking*  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  ch*  xii.  ver.  S.  ^^  No  man  should  think  of 
himself  more  highly  than  he  ought,  but  think  so- 
berly." I  knew  a  great  man  who  blemished  his 
reputation  for  religion,  by  making  a  show  of  greater 
devotion  than  all  men  of  his  condition.*  I  love  na- 
tures that  are  temperate,  and  between  the  extremes. 

An  immoderate  zeal,  even  for  that  which  is  good.  An  immo. 
though  it  does  not  offend  me,  astonishes  me ;  and  I  fo"l»t*** 
really  am  at  a  loss  what  name  to  give  it.     Neither  the  ^*»ieh  u 
mother  of  Pausanias,t  who  first  pointed  out  the  way,  ^***^ 
and  laid  the  first  stone  for  the  destruction  of  her  son ; 
nor  the  dictator  Posthumius,  who  put  his  son  to  death, 
whom  the  heat  of  youthful  blood  had  pushed  with 
success  upon  the  enemy  a  little  before  the  other  sol- 

*  It  18  like  that  Montai^e  meant  Henry  HI.  king  of  France. 
The  Cardinal  d'  Ossat,  writing  to  Louisa,  his  Queen  Dowager,  told 
her,  m  his  frank  manner,  that  he  had  lived  as  much  or  more  like  k 
monk  than  a  monarch.  Letter  xxiiL  And  Sextus  Quintus  speak* 
ing  of  that  prince  one  day  to  the  Cardinal  de  Joyeuse,  protector  of 
the  affiurs  of  France,  saia  to  him  pleasantly,  **  There  is  nothing 
*'  tluit  your  king  hath  not  done,  and  does  not  do  still,  to  be  a  monk^ 
^*  nor  any  thing  that  I  have  not  done,  not  to  be  a  monk.''  See  the 
note  by  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye  upon  the  words  of  the  Cardinal 
d'  Ossat,  just  now  mentioned,  p.  74*,  torn.  i.  of  the  Cardinal  d^  Ossat^s 
Letters,  published  at  Paris  in  1698. 

f  Montaigne  would  here  give  us  to  undenjtand,  upon  the  autho* 
rity  of  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  that  Pausanias's  mother  gave  the  first 
hint  of  the  punishment  that  was  to  be  inflicted  on  her  son.  **  Pau- 
**  sanias,"  says  this  historian,  **  perceiving  that  the  ephori^  and  some 
**  other  Lacedemonians  aimed  at  apprehending  him,  got  the  start 
**  of  them,  and  went  and  took  sanctuary  in  Minerva's  temple :  and 
^*  the  Lacedemonians,  being  doubtful  whether  they  ought  to  take 
**  him  from  thence  in  violation  of  the  franchise  there,  it  is  said  that 
**  his  own  mother  came  herself  to  the  temple,  but  spoke  nothing, 
^  nor  did  any  thing  more  than  lay  a  piece  of  brick,  which  she 
'<  brought  with  her,  on  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  which,  when 
**  she  had  done,  she  returned  home.  The  Lacedemonians,  taking 
^*  the  hint  from  the  mother,  caused  the^  gate  of  the  temple  to  be 
"  walled 
**  with 


name 

Thucydides's  scholiast,   who  only  says  that  it  was  reported,  that 

when  they  set  about  walling  up  the  gates  of  the  chapel  in  which 

Pausanias  had  tfdcen  refuge,  nis  mother  Aldthea  laid  the  first 

0tone. 
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diers  of  his  rank  ;*  neitJier  of  these  instances,  I  say, 
seem  to  me  so  just  as  they  are  strange ;  and  I  should 
not  like  either  to  advise  or  imitate  a  virtue,  so  savage, 
and  so  expensive.     The  archer  that  shoots  beyond 
the  mark  misses  it  as  much  as  he  that  comes  short  of 
it.     Arid  it  offends  my  sight  as  much  to  lift  up  my 
eyes,  on  a  sudden,  towards  a  great  light,  as  to  cast 
them  down  to  a  dark  cavern.     Callicles,  in  Plato, 
says,  that  the  extremity  of  philosophy  is  hurtful,  and 
advises  not  to  dive  deeper  into  it  than  what  may  turn 
to  good  account ;  that,  taken  with  moderation,  it  is 
pleasant  and  profitable,  but,  in  the  extreme,  it  renders 
8  man  brutish  and  vicious,  a  contemner  of  religion 
and  the  common  laws,  an  enemy  to  civil  conversa- 
tion, and  all  human  pleasures,  incapable  of  all  poli- 
tical administration,  and  of  assisting  others,  or  even 
himself;  and  a  fit  object  to  be  buffetted  with  impu- 
nity.    An4.he  says  true ;  for  in  its  excess  it  enslaves 
our  natural  liberty,  and,  by  an  impertinent  curiosity, 
leads  us  out  of  the  fair  and  smooth  path,  which  has 
been  planned  out  for  us  by  nature^ 
LoTe  to         Though  the  love  we  bear  to  our  wives  is  very  law- 
rtra^dTbyful,  yet  divinity  curbs  and  restrains  it.     1  think  I 
rfiviniiy.    Jiavc  formerly  met  with  a  passage  in  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  where  he  condemns  marriages  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  Consanguinity,  for  this,  among 
other  reasons,  viz.  the  danger  there  is  lest  the  love  a 
husband  bears  to  such  a  wife  should  be  immoderate ; 


*  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  truth  of  this  fact.     Titus  Livius  thinks 
he  has  good  authority  for  rejecting  it,  because  it  does  not  a^^ar 
in  history  that  Posthumius  was  branded  with  it,  as  Titus  Manlius 
was,  about  100  years  after  his  time ;  for  Manlius,  having  put  his  son 
.to  death  ibr  the  like  cause,  obtained  the  odious  name  of  Imperiosus, 
and  since  thal^tinie  Manliana  Lnperia  has  been  used  as  a  term  to 
signify  orders  that  are  too  severe ;  Manliana  Imperia,  says  Titus  Li- 
vius, were  not  only  horrible  for  the  time  present,  but  of  a  bad  exam* 
pie  to  posterity.    And  this  historian  makes  no  doubt  but  such  com» 
mands  would  have  been  actually  styled  Posthumiana  Imperia,  if  Pos- 
thumius had  been  the  first  who  set  so .  barbarous  an  example.   Titus 
Livius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  29,  and  lib.  viii.  cap.  7.  But,  however,  Montaigne 
has  Valer.  Maximus  on  his  side,  who  says  expressly,  that  Posthumius 
caused  his  son  to  be  put  to  deatli,  lib.  ii.  cap.  766,  and  Diodorus  of 
Sicily,  lib.  xii.  cap.  19. 
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for  If  the  conjugal  affection  be  as  entire  and  perfect 
as  it  ought,  and  it  be  increased,  moreover,  by  that 
Mrhich  is  due  to  consanguinity,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
such  an .  addition  would  carry  the  husband  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reason. 

The  sciences  which  regulate  the  manners  of  man-  D\Y\n\tf 
kind,  viz.  theology  and  philosophy,  dictate  in  every  *"*\,****5^ 
thing-  There  is  no  action,  be  it  ever  so  private  and  lale  ia  **^ 
secret,  that  can  escape  their  cognizance  and  juris-  ^f^^ 
liiction.  This  liberty  assumed  by  philosophy  and 
theology,*  is  what  none  but  the  ignorant  and  the 
vulgar  take  it  in  their  beads  to  find  fault  with :  and 
in  this  they  are  like  the  wives  who  expose  their  parts 
freely  enough  to  their  gallants,  but  are  shy  of  dis- 
covering them  to  the  physician  or  the  surgeon.  I 
will  therefore,  on  the  part  of  philosophy  and  divinity ,t 
give  this  lesson  to  the  husbands,  if  such  there  be  who 
are  too  libidinous  in  tlie  conjugal  state,  viz.  That  the 
very  pleasures  they  enjoy  in  their  converse  with  their 
wives,  are  blameable  if  immoderate,  and  that  a  licen- 
tious and  intemperate  abuse  of  it  is  as  great  an  error 
with  a  legitimate  subject  as  with  one  that  is  illegiti- 
mate. As  for  the  immodest  caresses  which  the  first 
ardour  suggests  to  us  in  this  affair,  there  is  not  only 
.an  indecency  in  employing  them  with  our  wives,  but 
.a  detriment.  Let  them  at  least  learn  impudence 
from  another  hand.  They  are  always  alert  enough 
for  our  occasions.  The  instruction  1  have  made  use 
of  is  perfectly  natural  and  plain. 

Marriage  is  a  solemn  and  sacred  tie ;  therefore  the  MwriH^ 
pleasure  we  extract  from  it  should  be  temperate  and  ^^^ "  ^ 

'*  '  '    .     '  '  '  -  ■ 

*  If  this  be  the  sense  of  Montaigne's  words,  as  I  think  it  to  be^ 
Mr.  Cotton,  in  his  English  translation,  has  very  much  mistaken  it, 
where  he  says,  ''  But  they  are  best  taught,  who  are  best  able  to 
'^  censure  and  curb  their  own  •  liberty/'  This  is  a  construction 
which  does  not  tally  at  all  with  what  goes  before,  and  much  lesa 
with  what  follows. 

f  Here  the  English  translator  is  likewise  mistaken,  where  he  says, 
**  j  will  on  the  behalf  of  the  wives  teach  the  husband,  &c.V  Few 
.wives  would  think  themselves  obliged  to  thank  Montaigne  for  such  « 
lesson  to  their  husbands. 
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Serious,  with  a  mixture  of  gravity.     It  ought  to  he 
a  pleasure  in  some  sort  discreet  and  conscientious. 
c«nre»       The  chief  end  of  it  being  generation,  it  is  a  matter 
nantwoT^'of  doubt  with  somc  people,  whether,  when  there  are 
■JJ^P'^®*'*-no  hopes  of  issue,  as  when  women  are  past  the  age 
of  child-bearing,  or  when  they  are  actually  pregnant, 
it  is  lawful  to  court  their  embraces.     It  is  homicide, 
according  to  Plato,  (De  Legibus,  lib.  viii.  p.  912, 
C.  Francofurti,  apud  Claudium  Maraium,  &c.  anno 
1602).     Certain  nations,  and  particularly  the  Maho- 
metans^ abominate  conjunction  with  women  that  are 
already  with  child ;  and  many  also  with  those  that 
are  in  the  menstrual  terms. 
cmjofflLi  '    Zenobia  would  never  admit  her  husband  for  more 
cQBtiBency.^j^^j^  ouc  eucountcr,  after  which  she  left  him  to  take 

his  range  abroad,  during  the  whole  time  of  her  con- 
ception, and  only  allowed  him  to  come  to  her  bed 
again  after  she  was  delivered.*  A  noble  and  gene- 
rous example  this  in  the  married  state !  t  It  must 
certainly  be  from  some  poor  but  very  lascivious  poet', 
that  Platot  borrowed  tne  following  story,  viz.  That 
Jupiter  was  one  day  so  hot  upon  his  wife,  that  not 
having  patience  to  stay  till  she  was  in  bed,  he  threw 
her  down  upon  the  floor,  where,  so  vehement  was  his 

!)Ieasure,  that  he  forgot  the  great  and  important  reso- 
utions  which  he  had  just  entered  into  with  the  other 
gods,  in  his  celestial  court,  and  boasted  that  he  had 
as  much  pleasure  in  that  bout,  as  when  he  first  got 
her  maidenhead  unknown  to  their  parents. 
wiv«  «f       The  Persian  monarchs  invited  their  wives  to  their 
p^^^^^^'feasts ;  but  when  the  wine  began  to  operate  in  good 
tecewcd  at  earucst,  and  that  they  could  not  help  giving  a  loose 

*  Montaigne  has  taken  this  passage  from  Trebellius  PoQio's  Ze- 
nobia, p.  l^y  Hist.  August. 

f  Plutarchy  in  his  Matrimonial  Precepts,  sect  14. 

X  Montaigne  here  ridicules  Homer  without  thinking  of  it,  for 
this  fiction  is  undoubtedly  taken  from  the  Iliad,  lib.  xir.  ver.  lOf, 
S53.  See  Plato's  Republic,  lib.  iii.  p.  433,  printed  at  Lyons,  by 
William  Leemar,  in  1590.  If  Montaigne  had  looked  into  Homer,  h« 
would  not  have  been  so  mistaken  as  he  has  been  in  some  circum- 
stances of  this  affiiir. 
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t<^  pleasure,  they  sent  them  back  to  their  private  their  fcstu 
apartments,  that  they  might  not  participate  in  their '*^" 
immoderate  lust,  and  sent  for  other  women  in  their 
stead,  to  whom  they  were  not  obliged  to  pay  so  much 
respect.     All  pleasures  and  gratifications  do  not  suit 
all  persons.  Epaminondas  having  caused  a  debauched 

irouth  to  be  imprisoned,  Pelopidas  begged  that,  for 
lis  sake,  he  would  grant  him  his  liberty.*  He  re* 
fused  the  favour  to  relopidas,  but  granted  it  at  the 
first  word  to  a  wench  or  his  who  made  the  same  in- 
tercession, saying,  ^^  that  it  was  a  gratification  due 
**  to  a  mistress,  but  not  to  a  captain."'  Sophocles, 
passing  along  b^  accident,  cried  out,  "  Oh !  what  a  . 
**  delicate  boy  is  that !"  whereupon  Pericles  said  to 
him,  this  would  do  well  for  any  body  but  a  praetor, 
who  ought  not  only  to  have  clean  hands  but  chaste 
eyes.t 

iElius  Verus,  the  emperor,  when  his  empress  re-  coiyiigai 
proached  him  with  his  love  to  other  women,  told  her  ll"^^^ 
that  a  principle  of  conscience  was  his  motive  for  it,  companied 
ibrasmuch  as  marriage  was  a  state  of  honour  and  dig-  JJpJ^.'*' 
nity,t  and  not  of  toying  and  lascivious  concupis- 
cence.    And  our  church  history  holds  the  memory 
of  tliat  wife  in  great  veneration,  who  parted  with  her 
husband  rather  than  comply  with  and  bear  his  inde- 
cent and  inordinate  dalliances.     In  short,  there  is 
no  pleasure  how  justifiable  soever,  wherein  we  are 
not  blameable  for  taking  it  with  excess  and  intem- 
perance. 

But  to  speak  the  truth,  is  not  man  a  wretched  Mao » n> 
animal.     It  is  scarce  in  his  power,  by  his  state  of^j.^^J^^ 
nature,  to  taste  a  single  pleasure  pure  and  entire ;. 
land  yet  he  is  labouring  for  argumtsnts  to  curtail  that 
imperfect  pleasure  he  has :  he  is  not  yet  wretched 


-  *  Pliitarch  in  hb  instructiQiis  to  those  who  manage  state  afibirs, 
ehap.  9.    Amyot^s  translation. 

f  Cic  de  Offic  lib.  i.  cap.  40. 

%  /Eli.  Spartiani  ^lius  Verus,  p.  15, 16»  Hist.  Aiigusti  in  foUo, 
printed  at  Paris,  anno  1620. 
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enough,  unless  by  art  and  study  he  increases  his  owtt 
misery : 

FortuTUB  iniseras  atiximus  a$*te  vtas.* 

We  with  misfortune  'gainst  ourselves  take  part, 
-  And  our  sad  destiny  increase  by  art. 

Human  wisdom  makes  a  very  foolish  use  of  its  ta* 
lents,  by  exercising  them  in  abating  the  number  and 
relish  of  those  pleasures  which  we  have  a  right  to ;  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  acts  favourably  and  industriously 
in  employing  its  skill  to  put  a  gloss  and  disguise 
upon  the  misfortunes  of  life  to  alleviate  the  sense  of 
them.  Had  I  been  the  chief  manager,  I  should  have 
taken  another  more  natural  course,  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  is  convenient  and  sacred,  and  perhaps  I  should 
have  been  able  to  set  limits  to  it ;  although  our  phy- 
sicians, both  spiritual  and  temporal,  as  if  they  had 
combined  together,  can  find  no  other  method  of  cure, 
or  remedy  for  the  diseases  of  the  body  and  soul,  than 
by  torment,  sorrow,  and  pain.  To  this  end  watch- 
ings,  fastings,  penances,  far  distant  and  solitary  ba- 
nishments, perpetual  imprisonments,  scourgings,  and 
other  afflictions,  have  been  introduced  into  the  world ; 
yea,  and  on  such  a  conditidn,  that  they  should  be 
real  afflictions,  and  carry  a  sting  in  their  tails ;  and 
that  the  consequence  thereof  should  not  be  as  hap- 
pened to  one  Gallio,*  who,  having  been  banished  to 
the  isle  of  Lesbos,  news  was  brought  to  Rome,  that 
he  lived  as  merry  there  as  the  day  was  long,  and  that 
his  banishment  did  not  prove  his  punishment  but  his 
pleasure ;  for  this  reason  they  thought  fit  to  recall 
nim  to  his  wife  and  family,  and  confinied  him  to  his 
own  house,  to  make  him  more  sensible  of  their 
punishments.t  For  to  the  person  whom  fasting 
would  make  more  healthful  and  sprightly,   and  to 

*  Propert.  lib.  iii.  eleg.  ii.  ver.  32. 

f  A  Roman  senator  banished  for  having  oflEended  Tiberius,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Tacit.  Annals,  lib.  vi.  cap.  2. 

\  According  to  Tacitus,  he  was  recalled  to  Romei  to  be  kept 
there  in  the  custody  of  the  magistrates,  ibid. 
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^lehose  palate  fish  would  be 'more  agreeable  than 
flesh,  the  prescription  of  either,  medicinally,  would 
be  of  no  salutary  effect,  no  more  than  drugs  in  the 
other  sort  of  physic,  which  have  no  effect  with  him 
who  takes  them  with  an  appetite  and  pleasure.  The 
bitterness  of  the  potion,  and  the  aversion  of  the 
patient  to  it,  are  circumstances  that  conduce  to  the 
operation.  Rhubarb  itself  would  be  of  no  virtue  to 
the  constitution  which  is  used  to  it.  It  must  be 
something  which  ofiends  the  stomach  that  must  cure 
it ;  and  here  the  common  rule,  that  things  aire  cured 
by  their  contraries,  fails ;  for  in  this,  one  evil  i3 
cured  by  another. 

This  notion  has  some  resemblance  with  that  which  The  »cri. 
was  anciently  embraced  by  all  religions  and  sects^  ^^«  ^^ Jj"- 
that  massacre  and  homicide  were  acceptable  to  die  practice 
gods  and  to  nature.     Even  in  the  time  of  Aur  fore*  ai^®*"'^',}* 
fathers,  Amurath  sacrificed  600  young  Greeks  to  the  rdisiooi. 
manes  of  his  father,  with  a  view  that  their  blood 
might  serve  as  a  propitiatory  atonement  for  the  sins  ^ 

of  his  deceased  parent. 

And  in  those  new  countries  discovered  in  this  age  How  pne. 
of  ours,  which  are  pure  as  yet,  and  virgins,  in  com-  ^^^^^JT 
parison  of  ours,  this  practice  is  in  some  degree  uni- 
versally received.     Ail  their  idols  reek  witli  human 
blood,  not  without  sundry  examples  of  horrid  cruelty. 
Some  they  put  alive  into  a  fire,  and  take  them  half 
roasted  out  of  it,  to  tear  out  their  hearts  and  bowels*: 
others,  ^ven  wom^i,  they  flea  alive,  and  put  their 
bloody  skins  on  the  bodies  of  others.     There  are  also  Wooderfui 
striking  instances  among  them  of  constancy  and  reso-  ^fii^*^^ 
lution.     For  these  poor  victims,  old  men,  women,  who  are 
and  children,  go  out  some  days  before  to  beg  alm&JjJ^J^**^ 
for  the  offering  of  their  sacrince,  and  present  them* 
selves  to  the  slaughter,  singing  and  dancing. 

The  king  of  Mexico's  ambassador,  representing  theine  produ 
great  power  of  their  master  to  Fernando  Cortez^^^^^^ 
after  having  told  him  that  he  had  SO  vassals,  each  of  ficed  by 
whom  could  assemble  100,000  fighting  men,  and  that  J^^^j^! '^^ 
he  kept  his  court  in  the  fairest  and  best  fortified  city 

VOL.  u  R 
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tinder  the  sun,  added  that  he  had  50,000  men  to 
sp^re,  every  year,  for  a  sacrifice  to  the  godB«    They 
actually  affirm,  that  he  maintained  a  war .  with  some 
great  neighbouring  nations,  not  only  for  the  exercise 
of  the  youths  (^  the  country,  but  chiefly  to  have  pri- 
soners of  war  enough  for  his  sacrifices. 
Compii-        At  a  certain  town,  moreover,  they  sacrificed  SO 
J*"j^^'^**.men  at  one  time  for  the  welcome  of  Cortez,  to  which 
Americans  I  Will  add  this  stoTy.    Somc  of  these  nations,  being 
4«  Cortes!  defeated  by  him,  sent  to  compliment  him,  and  to 
*  court  his  mendship ;  and  the  messenger  carried  him 
ihree  sorts  of  presents,  which  they  delivered  him  in 
this  manner :  Behold,  lord,  here  are  five  slaves ;  if 
tiiou  art  a  fierce  god  whose  diet  is  flesh  and  blood, 
eat  these,  and  we  will  brin^  thee  more.     If  thou  art 
a  gracious  god,  here  are  plumes  of  feathers,  and  in- 
cense i  ^idut  if  thou  art  a  man,  take  these  fowls  and 
firuits  that  we  have  brought  thee. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

O/*  Cannibals. 

W  HEN  king  Pyrrhus,  upon  his  entrance  into 
Italy,  saw  the  order  of  the  Koman  army,  that  was 
sent  to  meet  him,*  "  I  know  not,*'  said  ne,  "  what 
kind  of  Barbarians  (for  so  the  Greeks  call  other 
nations)  these  may  be ;  but  the  disposition  of  the 
army,  which  I  now  see,  has  nothing  of  the  Bar- 
^^  barian  in  it."  The  same  was  said  by  the  Greeks 
concerning  the  army  which  Flaminius  sent  into  their 
country  j  and  by  Pmlip,  when  he  discovered,  frcwn 
an  eminence,  the  order  and  distribution  of  the  Ro- 
man camp,  in  his  kingdom,  under  Publius  Sulpitius 
Galba.    By  this  it  appears  how  cautious  men  ought 

♦  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Pyrrhus* 


to  be  of  taking  things  upon  trust,  fi'om  vulgar  opi- 
nion, and  that  we  are  to  judge  by  the  eye  of  reason, 
and  not  from  common  report. 

I  had  a  man  with  me  a  long  time,  who  had  lived  '^^^J!^*'^  °* 
ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  world  lately  discovered,  covery  of 
and  that  part  of  it  sumamed  Antarctic  France.  This  ^^,{Jf  ^ 
discovery  of  so  vast  a  country  seems  to  be  of  very  ^ 
great  importance ;  and  we  are  not  sure,  that  there 
may  not  be  another  discovered  hereafter,  so  many 

freater  men  than  we  having  been  deceived  in  this, 
am  afraid  that  our  eyes  are  bigger  than  our  bellies, 
and  that  oiur  curiosity  is  greater  than  our  capacity. 
We  ^asp  at  every  thing,  and  catch  nothing  but  air. 

Plato  introduces  Solon*  telling  a  story  which  heihc  island 
had  heard  from  the  priests  of  Sais,  in  Egypt,  that  iti  **^-^*'*"***' 
old  times,  even  berore  the  flood,  there  was  a  great 
island  called  Atlantis,  directly  at  the  mouth  of  the, 
strait  of  Gibraltar,  which  was  bigger  than  Africa  and 
Asia  both  together ;  and  that  the  kings  of  this  same 
country,  who  not  only  possessed  this  island,  but  had 
stretched  themselves  so  fiir  into  the  continent,  that 
it  extended  the  breadth  of  Africa  as  far  as  Egypt, 
and  the  length  of  Europe  as  far  as  Tuscany,  at- 
tempted to  encroach  even  upon  Asia,  and  to  subdue 
all  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
to  the  gulf  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  for  this  purpose 
traversed  Spain^  Gaul,  and  Italy,  even  to  Greece, 
where  they  were  checked  by  the  Athenians :  but  that 
some  time  after,  both  the  Athenians  and  they,  with 
their  island,  were  swallowed  by  the  delude. 

It  is  very  probable  that  extraordinary  mundations  Oeiognthc 
have  made  great  changes  in  the  earth,  as  it  is  said  ^""*  ^^^ 
that  Sicily  was  rent  by  the  sea  from  the  main  land  of  rations  iii 

-^^V  •  ble  world. 

fHcBc  loca  vi  quondam^  et  vastd  commlsa  ruina^ 


Dissiluissefenait:  cUm  proiimis  zUrague  iettus 
Vmjbret.f 

*  In  the  Dialogue,  entitled  Timasus,  p.  624^9  ^2& 
t  Virg.  Mn.  lib.  iii.  ver.  414,  416,  417. 
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^Tis  said  that  by  an  earthquake  or  a  floods 
Too  great  and  boisterous  to  be  withstood. 
Those  places  were  from  one  another  rent, 
Which  were  before  one  soHd  continent.) 

Cyprus  from  Syria ;  the  isle  of  Negropont  from  th^ 
ti\ain  land  of  !^otia ;  and  in  other  parts  ioined  lands 
together  that  before  were  separate,  Ming  up  the 
channels  that  were  between  them  with  mud  and  sand : 

Sterilesve  diH  palus,  aptaque  remis^ 


Vicinas  wbes  ality  et  grave  sentit  aratrum.* 

Msixshes  long  barren,  where  they  boats' did  fow^ 
Feed  neighboring  cities  and  admit  the  plough. 

But  it  is  not  very  probable  that  tlie  new  world,  lately 
discovered,  was  that  island ;  for  it  alniost  touched 
upon  Spain;  and  that  an  inundation  should  have 
forced  such  a  prodigious  tract  so  far  off,  as  above 
1200  leagues  fi'om  it,  is  incredible;  besides  that, 
our  modern  navigators  have  alf eady,  in  a  manner; 
discovered  it  to  be  no  island,  but  Terra  Firma,  and 
joining  to  the  East  Indies  on  one  side,  and  with  the 
lands  under  the  two  poles  on  the  other ;  or  if  it  be 
'separated  from  them,  that  it  is  by  too  narrow  a 
streight  and  interval,  to  deserve  the  name  of  an 
island.  It  seems  that  in  those  great  bodies,  as  it  is 
in  ours,  there  are  two  motions,  some  natural,  others 
febrific.  When  I  consider  the  impression  that  has 
been  made  in  mv  time,  by  our  river  Dordoigne,  to- 
wards the  right-hand  side  as  it  runs  down,  and  that, 
in  these  twenty  years  past,  it  has  gained  so  much, 
and  sapped  the  foundation  of  many  buildings,  I 
*  plainly  perceive  it  to  be  owing  to  some  extraordinary 
agitation  ;  for  if  it  had  always  taken  this  course,  or 
was  to  do  so  hereafter,  the  present  figure  of  th^ 
world  would  be  totally  changed.  But  rivers  are  apt 
to  alter  their  course:  sometimes  they  overflow  on 
one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other,  and  at  other  time» 
'■quiedy  keep  theiF  i[:hannek*    I,  do  not  speak  of  sud« 


,' 


*  Hor.  de  Art  Poet.  ver.  65^  66* 
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den  inundations,  the  cause  of  which  we  clearly  know. 
In  Medoc,  by  the  sea-side,  my  brother,  the  Sieur 
d'Ar&c,  sees  an  estate  he  had  there  buried  under 
the  sands  thrown  up  by  the  sea,*  where  the  tops  of 
some  houses  are  yet  to  be  seen ;  his  revenues  and. 
domains  are  converted  into  poor  pastures.  The  in-^ 
habitants  say,  that  for  some  years  past,'  the  sea  has 
drove  so  vehemently  upon  their  coast,  that  they  have 
lost  four  leagues  of  land.  These  sands  are  harbingers 
of  its  approach.  And  we  now  see  great  shoals  of 
moving  sands,  that  roll  on  half  a  league  before  it, 
and  make  a  lodgment  on  the  country. 

The  other  testimony  of  antiquity,  which  some  pro-  An  uhmd 
duce  for  this  discovery,  is  in  Aristotle,  at  least  if  J'"^^^ 
that  little  history  of  miracles  be  his.  He  there  says,  tbai^miaMl 
that  certain  Carthaginians,  having  crossed  the  At- 
lantic Sea  beyond  the  strait  of  Gribraltar,  after  a 
long  navigation,  discovered  a  great  fruitful  island, 
covered  all  over  with  wood,  and  watered  with  broad 
deep  rivers ;  far  remote  from  any  main  land ;  and 
that  they^  and  others  after  them,  allured  by  the  good- 
ness and  fertility  of  the  soil,  went  thither  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  began  to  plant  a  colony* 
But  the  senate  of  Carthage,  perceiving  their  country 
by  degrees  grow  thin  of  people,  issued  out  an  express 
prohibition,  that  no  more  should  transport  themselves 
thither,  upon  pain  of  death,  and  also  expelled  the 
new  inhabitants,  for  fear,  as  it  is  said,  lest,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  they  should  multiply  to  such  a  degree, 
as  to  supplant  themselves,  and  ruin  their  state.  But 
this  relation  of  Aristotle's  no  more  agrees  with  our 
new-found  country  than  the  other. 

This  domestic  of  mine  is  a  plain  honest  fellow,  and  tim  qvaij- 
therefore  the  more  likely  to  tell  truth.     Your  men  of^J^'^  -^^^^ 
fine  parts,  indeed,  are  much  more  curious  in  their  bucoriao. 
observations,  and  discover  more  particulars,  but  then 
they  make  comments  upon  them,  and  to  give  the 
better  air  to  their  glosses,  and  to  gain  them  credit, 
they  cannot  help  making  a  little  alteration  ia  the 
story.    They  never  represent  things  to  you  minply 
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as  they  are,  but  turn  and  wind  them  according  to 
the  light  they  appeared  in  to  themselves;  and  in 
order  to  gain  a  reputation  to  their  judgment,  and  to 
draw  you  in  to  trust  it,  they  are  apt  to  lengthen  and 
amplify  the  subject  with  something  of  their  own  in- 
vention.    Either  a  man  must  be  of  undoubted  vera- 
city, or  so  simple  that  he  has  not  wherewithal  to  con« 
trive  to  give  an  air  of  truth  to  fiction,  and  who  is 
wedded  to  no  opinion.    Such  a  one  was  my  man } 
and  besides,  he  has  divers  times  showed  me  several 
siailors  and  merchants,  who  went  the  same  voyage 
with  him.    Therefore  I  content  myself  with  his  in- 
formation, without  inquiring  what  the  cosmogn^hers 
say  of  it. 
jkdvica  to      We  would  have  topographers  to  give  us  a  parti^r 
write'no**  cular  account  of  the  places  where  they  were.     But 
more  on  a  bccausc  thev  havc  had  tills  advantage  over  us,  of 
Sairwhftt  seeing  the  Holy  Land,  they  would  have  the  privi- 
they  know  lege,  forsooth,  of  telling  us  stories  of  all  the  other 
*^  *^*       parts  of  the  world.     I  would  have  every  one  write 
what  he  knows,  and  as  much  as  he  knows  of  it,  not 
only  on  this,  but  on  all  other  subjects.     For  a  man 
may  have  some  particular  knowledge  or  experience 
of  the  nature  of  such  a  riv^r,  or  such  a  spring,  who,, 
as  to  other  things,  knows  no  more  than  any  other 
person ;    and,  nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  propa- 
gating this  smattering  knowledge  of  his,  he  will  uUt 
dertake  to  write  a  whole  history  of  natural  philo« 
sophy.     A  vice  which  is  the  source  of  several  great 
inconveniences. 
Bwrbansm,     To  retum  to  my  suli^ect :  I  do  not  find,  by  what  I 
Jj^  fj"'  am  told,  that  there  is  any  thing  wild  and  barbarous 
in  this  nation,  excepting  that  every  one  gives  the 
denomination  of  barbarism  to  what  is  Qot  the  custom 
of  his  country.     As  indeed  we  have  no  other  level 
for  aiming  at  truth  and  reason^  but  the  example  and 
idea  of  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the  country 
wherein  we  live.     There  is  always  the  true  reHgion,^ 
there  is  perfect  government,  and  there  the  use  of  all 
things  is  compfete  and  perffct^    Thiere  the  people 
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are  vfld,  just  as  we  call  fruits  wild  which  nature 
produces  of  itself,  and  in  its  ordinary  progress ) 
whereas  in  truth  we  ought  rather  to  call  tnose  wild 
whose  natures  we  have  chased  by  our  artifice,  and 
diverted  from  the  common  order :  in  the  former, 
their  genuine  and  most  usefid  and  natural  virtues  and 
properties '  are  vigorous  and  sprightly,  but  the  lattei; 
are  degenerated  by  our  accommodating  them  to  the 
pleasure  of  our  corrupted  taste.  And  yet  our  palates 
ever  find  a  flavour  and  delicacy,  excellent  even  tq 
emulation  of  the  best  of  ours,  in  several  fruits  of 
those  countries  that  grow  without  cultivation. 

It  is  not  reasonaUe  that  art  should  gain  the  pre-  Nature  n. 
eminence  of  our  great  and  powerfol  moUier,  Nature,  l^^^  *• 
We  have  so  surcmarged,  the  beauty  and  richness  of 
her  works  by  our  own  inventions,  that  we  have  al- 
most smothered  her.  Yet  wherever  she  shines  in 
her  own  pure  lustre,  she  wonderildly  disgraces  ova 
vain  and  frivolous  attempts;  .     , 

Ei  venhmi  heder(B  sponte  sua  melius^ 
Surgit  et  in  solis  Jbrmosior  arlmius  antriSf 


■«»■•»■ 


Et  volucres  tmlla  duldus  arte  canunt.* 

Best  thrives  the  ivy  when  no  eultme  spoils ; 
The  strawb'iry  most  delights  in  shaded  soils; 
Birds  in  wild  notes  their  throats  harmonious  stretch 
With  greater  art  than  art  itself  can  teach. 

With  aU  our  skill,  we  are  not  able  to  frame  such  a 
nest  as  that  of  the  least  of  the  small  birds,  neither 
for  its  contexture,  beauty,  or  convenience ;  nor  can 
we  weave  such  a  web  as  the  poor  spider  does.  All 
things,  sajTS  Plato,t  are  produced  either  by  nature, 
chance,  or  art  The  largest  and  the  most  beautifrd 
by  one  or  other  of  the  two  &^t,  the  least  and  most 
Imperfect  by  the  last 

These  nations  then  seem  to  me  to  be  sa  i^  barba*  ^^- 
^rous,  as  very  little  care  has  been  taken  ta  form  their  Am«nc«i 
minds,  and  as  their  native  simplicity  is  still  uaim-^^^ 

«  Fropen.lib,  U  eleg,  &  ver«  10b  11|  1&     t  FiatodeLegibus,  605. 
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proved.  They  are  still  governed  by  the  laws  of  na« 
ture,  as  yet  very  little  adulterated  by  ours,  but  re* 
maining  in  such  purity^  that  I  am  sometimes  sorry 
we  were  *  not  acquainted  with  the  people  sooner, 
when  there  were  men  better  aUe  to  judge  of  them 
than  we  are«  I  am  vexed  that  Lycurgus  and  Plato 
had  no  knowledge  of  them :  for,  in  my  opinion^ 
what  we  see  in  those  nations  by  experience,  not  only 
surpasses  all  the  pictures  which  the  poets  have  drawn 
of  the  Golden  Age,  and  all  their  inventions  in  repre^ 
senting  the  then  happ^  state  of  mankind,  but  also 
the  conception  and  desire  of  philosophy  itself.  Such 
a  native  and  pure  simplicity  as  we  see  in  them,  could 
never  enter  into  their  iijiagination,  nor  could  they 
ever  believe  that  society  could  be  maintained  with  so 
little  human  artifice  and  cement. 
The  excd.  Should  I  say  to  Plato,  it  is  a  nation  wherein  there 
thetr  *  is  no  sort  of  traffic,  no  knowledge  of  letters,  no  sci* 
policy,  gjjce  of  numbers,  no  title  of  magistracy,  nor  of  pOp 
litical  superiority  j  no  use  of  service,  riches,  or  po- 
verty; no  contracts,  no  successions,  no  dividends^ 
no  occupations,  no  respect  of  kindred,  but  all  com- 
mon ;  no  clothes,  no  agriculture,  no  metal,  no  use 
of  wine  or  com ;  and  that  they  never  heard  the  men- 
tion of  such  words  as  signify  lying,  treason,  dissi- 
mulation, avarice,  envy,  detraction,  and  pardon,  how 
far  would  he  find  his  imaginary  republic  short  of  this 
perfection  ? 

Hqs  natura  modos  primum  dedii.* 
These  diflF'rent  ways  were  first  by  nature  taught. 

TbeMtara  For  the  rcst,  they  live  in  a  very  pleasant  country, 
^^1^  and  temperate  climate,  so  that,  as  my  authors  tell 
me,  it  is  rare  to  see  a  man  sick  there,  and  they  as- 
sured me  they  never  saw  any  of  the  natives  either 
paralytic,  blear-eyed,  toothless,  or  decrepid  with  age. 
The  situation  of  their  country  is  all  along  by  the  sei^ 
shore,  being  shut  up  oa  the  land-side  by  greftt  high 

*  Vjr.  Gebrg.;  libr  iit  vert  20^ 
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mountains,  from  which  it  is  a  hundred  leagues,  or 
hereabouts,  to  the  sea.  Here  are  fish  and-  flesh  in 
abtbdance,  that  have  no  resemblance  with  what 
comes  to  -  our  tables ;  and  they  use  no  cookery  but 
plain  boiling,  broiling,  roasting,  or  baking  on  the 
coals.  The  first  man  that  ever  came  to  them  on 
\  horse-back,  though  he  had  made  an  acquaintance 
with  them  by  several  voyages,  so  frightened  them  by 
his  appearance  of  half  man  and  half  horse,  that  they 
killed  him  with  their  arrows  before  they  could  fmd 
their  mistake. 

Their  buildings,  which  are  veir  long,  and  capable  Their 
of  entertaining  200  or  300  people,  are  made  of  thc*^""^"*^ 
bark  of  tall  trees,  fixed  with  one  end  to  the  ground, 
4md  leaning  to,  and  supporting,  one  another  at  the 
top,  like  some  of  our  bams,  the  roof  of  which  de- 
scends almost  to  the  ground,  and  serves  instead  of 
the  side  walls.  They  have  wood  so  hard,  that  they 
cleave  it  and  make  swords  of  it,  and  grills  to  broil 
their  meat  on* 

.Their  beds,  which  are  of  cotton,  are  hung  up  to  ThdriMii. 
the  roof,  like  our  seamen's  hammocks,  and  hold  but 
one  person,  for  the  wives  lie  apart  from  their  hus- 
bands. 

^  They  rise  with  the  sun,  and  immediately  fall  to  Their 
eating,  when  they  make  one  meal,  which  serves  them  JJ^^ 
€m  me  whole  day.     They  do  not  then  drink  (as  drink,  aii4 
Suidas  reports  of  some  people  of  the  East,  who  never  b,^, 
drank  at  their  meals),  but  they  drink  several  times  in 
a  day,  and  to  a  hearty  pitch.     Their  liquor  is  made 
of  a  certain  root,  and  is  of  the  colour  oi  claret ;  and 
they  always  drink  it  lukewarm.     It  will  not  keep 
above  two .  or  three  days,  has  a  brisk  savour,  is  not 
at  all  heady,  is  very,  good  for  the  stomach,  but  proves 
laxative  to  those  who  are  not  used  to  it,  though  to 
those  who  are  it  is  a  very  pleasant  beverage.     Instead 
of  brjead,.  they  .make  use  of  a  certain  white  com- 
pound,  like  coriander  comfits,  which  I  have  tast^ 
imd  found  to  be  sweet,  but  a  little  fiat. 
.  They  spend  the  whole  day  in  dandng*    The  young  JJ^  ^^ 
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men  go  out  to  hunt  the  wild  beasts  with  bows  and 
arrows.  Part  of  their  women,  in  the  mean  tinie, 
are  employed  in  warming  their  drink,  which  is  their 
chief  employment  One  of  their  old  men  in  the 
morning,  before  they  fall  to  eating,  preaches  to  the 
whole  houshold,  in  common,  walking  from  one  aiid 
of  the  house  to  the  other,  several  times  repeating 
the  same  sentences,  till  he  has  gone  all  round  thefa^' 
mily  (for  their  buildings  are  at  least  a  hundred  yards 
long),  to  whom  he  only  recommends  two  things,  va- 
lour against  their  enemies,  and  love  to  their  wives. 
And  they  never  fsul  to  put  them  in  mind  how  much 
they  are  the  m9re  obliged  to  it,  because  it  is  the 
women  who  provide  them  their  drink  warm,  and  well 
relished.  In  several  places,  and  at  my  house  amongst 
others,  may  be  seen  the  form  of  their  beds,  swords^ 
and  wooden  gauntlets,  with  which  they  guard  their 
wrists  in  battle,  and  their  canes,  hollow  at  one  end, 
by  the  sound  of  which  they  keep  time  in  their  danc^ 
mg.  They  shave  all  theur  hairy  parts,  and  much 
more  nicely  than  we,  without  any  razor  but  what  is 
of  wood  or  stone* 
Theybe.  They  belicvc  the  eternity  of  the  soul's  duratixm, 
immorfadi.  ^^^  that  thosc  who  havc  deserved  well  of  the  gods, 
ty  of  tiie  are  lodged  in  that  part  of  the  firmament  where  the 
^  sun  rises,  and  the  damned  in  the  west. 

Tiicir  They  hs^ve  I  know  not  what  kind  of  priests  and 

pro^to^  prophets,  who  live  in  the  mountains,  and  are  seldom 
their  mo-  secu  by  thc  people.    Whenever  they  come  down  to 
S^w^they  ^  them  there  is  a  great  festival  and  a  solemn  assembly 
iir«treated,of  the  pcoplc  fi*om  many  villages  (or  barns,  as  I  have 
pb^ifs^'^'' 'described  them,  which  are  about  a  Frendii  league 
pravefBiK.  from  one  another).    The  prophet  then  i^eaks  to 
.them  in  public,  exhorting  them  to  virtue  and  the 
performance  of  their  duty ;  but  their  whole  system 
of  morality  consists  in  these  two  articles,  resolution 
4n  war,  and  affection  to  their  wives.     He  also  fore-. 
tells  to  them  things  to  come,  and  what  they  must 
expect  will  be  the  event  of  their  enterprises,  and  he 
either  persuades  them  to,  or  dissuades  them  £rQto$ 
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wnr ;  but  woe  be  to  him  if  he  does  not  guess  right, 
ibr  if  it  happens  to  them  otherwise  than  he  foretold, 
they  condemn  him  for  a  ialse  prophet :  and  if  they 
can  catch  him,  cut  him  in  a  thousand  pieces.  For 
thi^  reason,  if  any  one  finds  himself  mistaken,  he 
keeps  out  of  sight.  Divination  is  a  gift  of  God, 
therefore  to  abuse  it  is  an  imposture  that  ought  to  be 
punished* 

Among  the  Scythians,  when  their  diviners  failed  fvtiw  pm. 
in  their  predictions,  they  were  bound  hand  and  foot,  J*'*^^'*"* 
and  laid  on  a  cart  loaden  with  furze,  and  drawn  by  scjUumh. 
oxen,  on  which  they  were  burnt  to  death;*  they 
who  only  meddle  wim  things  within  the  sphere  oi 
human  capacity,  are  excusaUe  in  doing  the  best  they 
can ;  but  as  for  those  other  people  that  come  and' 
delude  m  with  assurances  of  an  extraordinary  feculty 
beyond  our  understanding, .  ought  they  not  to  be 
punished  for  not  making  good  their  promise,  and  for 
the  temerity  of  their  imposture  ? 

They  have  wars  with  the  nations  that  are  beyond  Tbemnof 
their  mountains,   &rther  within  the  main  land,  to  JSlLttTuieif 
which  they  go  stark  naked,  without  any  weapons  but  weapon 
bows  or  wooden  swords,  pointed  at  the  end  like  the  *°^  ^^ 
heads  of  our  javelins.     Their  obstinacy  in  battle  isflgbtiBg, 
wonderful,  as  they  never  end  without  gr^at  effiision 
of  blood,  for  they  know  not  what  it  is  to  be  fright- 
ened  and  to  run  away.     £very  one  brings  home  for 
a  trophy  the  head  of  some  enemy  that  he  has  killed, 
which  he  sets  up  over  the  door  of  his  house. 

After  having  treated  their  prisoners  a  good  while  They  eat 
in  the  handsomest  manner  tiiey  can  think  of,  the  |^'^^']||;,4 
person  who  has  the  property  of  them  invites  a  great  wbj.  * 
number  of  his  acquaintance,  and,  when  they  are 
come,  ties  a  cord  to  one  of  the  prisoner's  arms,  by 
one  end  of  which  he  holds  him  some  paces  distance, 
that  he  may  not  hurt  him,  and  gives  to  the  fnend  he 
loves  best,  the  other  arm  to  hmd  in  the  same  rnaot 

*  ))erod(^.  lib.  iv.  |>.  279.. 
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ncr,  and  then  they  two>  in  thd.  presence  of  the 
T^hole  assembly,  run  him  through  the  body  witit 
their  swords.  This  done,  they  roast  him  and  eat 
him  in  common,  and  send  some  slices  of  him  to  their 
absent  friends.  Th^  do  not  do  this,  as  it  is  ima-» 
gined,  forthe  sake  of  nourishment,  as  the  Scythians 
did  of  old,  but  to  denote  the  last  degree  of  revenge  ; 
as  will  appear  by  this,  that  perceiving,  that  when  the 
Portuguese  had  taken  any  prisoners,  they  inflicted 
another  sort  of  death  upon  them,  which  was  to  set 
them  in  the  earth  up  to  the  waist,  to  let  fly  their 
arrows  at  the  upper  part,  and  then  to  ban^  them  ; 
they  were  of  opinion  that  these  people  of  the  other 
world  (as  they  had  made  their  neighbours  ac^ 
quainted  with  a  great  man^  vices,  and  far  outstripped 
them  in  all  sorts  of  mischief)  had  a  reason  for  taking 
this  sort  of  revenge,  and  that  it  must  be  more  severe 
than  theirs,  and  so  began  to  leave  their  old  way,  and 
to  follow  this.  I  am  not  sorry  that  we  .should  here 
take  notice  of  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  such  an 
action ;  but  rather  that,  while  we  judge  so  nicely  of 
their  faults,  we  are  so  blind  to  our  own*  I  tluiilc 
there  is  more  barbarity  in  eating  a  man  afive  than 
when  he  is  dead  ;  in  tearing  a  body  limb  from  limb» 
by  racks  and  torments,  while  it  has  the  sense  of  feel- 
ing, in  roasting  it  by  degrees,  in  causing  it  to  be  bifr 
and  worried  by  dogs  and  swine  (as  we  have  not  only 
read,  but  lately  seen,  not  between  veteran  enemies^ 
but  between  neighbours  and  feUow-citizens,  and 
what  is  worse,  under  pretence  of  piety  and  religion),' 
than  in  the  roasting  and  eating  it  after  it  is  dead. 
Ghrysippus*  and  Zeno,  the  two  heads  of  the  stoical 
sect,  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  hurt  in 
making  use  of  our  dead  bodies  to  any  purpose  what^^ 
soever,  to  serve  our  occasions,  and  even  for  our 
nourishment,  as  our  ancestors,  when  besieged  by 
Ca^ar  in  the  city  Alexia,  resolved  to  keep  themselvea 

r 

*  Djo^.  Laeitr  in  lhe  l^ift  of  Chryrippns/  lib.  vii.  sect.  18S« 
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from  being  starved  to  death  by  the  bodied  of  their 
old  men,  women  and  other  persons,  incapable  of 
bearing  arms  : 

FiisconeSy  fama  est^  alimeniis  talilus  tisi 
Produxere  animas,* 

'Tis  said  the  Gascons  with  such  meats  as  these^ 
In  time  of  siege  their  hunger  did  appease. 

And  the  physicians  scruple  not  to  make  use  of 
buman  flesh  every  way,  either  inwardly  or  outwardly, 
for  our  health.  But  the  savages  here  treated  of, 
never  maintained  any  opinion  so  enormous  as  to  ex- 
cuse treason,  disloyalty,  tyranny,  and  cruelty,  which 
are  our  familiar  vices :  we  may  therefore  style  them 
barbarous  with  an  eye  to  the  laws  of  reason,  but  not 
in  respect  to  ourselves,  who  exceed  them  in  all  kinds 
of  barbarity. 

Their  warfare  is  quite  noble  and  generous,  and  is  The  »• 
as    excusable    and    commendable  as  that    human  ^lSS^i^ 
malady  is  capable  of  being,  it  having  no  foundation  "^^^  war 
with  them  but  the  sole  jealousy  of  virtue.     They  doTer^aobk 
not  contend  for  the  conquest  of  new  lands,  for  those  ""■«'' 
they  possess  still  enjoy  that  natural  fertility  which 
fumisnes  them,  without  labour  and  toil,  with  such  an 
abundance  of  all  necessaries,  that  they  have  no  need 
to  enlarge  their  borders. 

They  are  also  happy  in  this  circumstance,  that  Their  mo- 
they  desire  no  more  than  what  the  necessities  of  ^*'*"*"'' 
nature  demand,  every  thing  beyond  that  being  to 
them  superfluous. 

Men  of  the  same  age  generally  call  one  another  Their  cor- 
brothers;  those  who  are  younger,  children;  and  the^|,^'j|J^  ^* 
old  men  are  fathers  to  all.     These  leave  to  their  other, 
heirs,  in  cooimon,  the  full  possession  of  their  goods 
and  chattels,  without  a^y  mvision,  or  any  other  title 
than  what  nature  bestows   upon  her  creatures  at 
bringing  th^m  into  the  world. 

*  Jut.  sat.  xt.  ver.  9S,  94f. 
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All  that  If  their  neighbours  come  over  the  mountains  to 
M^viSfory  attack  liiem,  and  obtain  a  victory  over  them,  all  that 
over  their  the  conqucrors  gain  by  it  is  glory,  and  the  advantage 
boiSr  of  proving  their  superiority  m  valour ;  for  they  take 
no  spoils  from  the  vanquished,  but  return  home  to 
their  own  country,  where  they  have  no  want  of  any 
necessaries,  nor  of  that  happy  knowledge  how  to 
live  contentedly  in  their  condition.  And  these  in 
their  turn  do  the  same.  They  demand  no  other 
ransom  of  the  prisoners  they  take,  than  the  confes- 
sion and  acknowledgment  of  being  vanquished. 
But  there  is  not  a  man  of  them  to  be  found  in  a 
whole  century,  who  had  not  rather  perish,  than 
abate  an  ace  of  the  grandeur  of  his  invincible 
courage,  either  by  a  look  or  word.  There  is  not  one 
who  had  not  rather  be  killed  and  eaten,  than  so 
much  as  open  his  mouth  to  desire  he  may  not  be  so 
treated.  They  indulge  them  with  fiiU  liberty,  that 
their  lives  may  be  so  much  the  dearer  to  them ;  yet 
commonly  accost  them  with  menaces  of  their  ap- 
proaching death,  of  the  torments  which  they  are  to 
suffer,  or  the  preparations  making  for  that  purpose, 
of  the  mutilatiqn  of  their  members,  and  of  the  feast 
that  is  to  be  made  on  their  carcasses.  And  all  this 
they  do  for  no  other  purpose,  but  to  extort  some 
gentle  or  submissive  word  from  them,  or  to  put  it 
mto  their  heads  to  make  their  escape,  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  the  advantage  of  having  terrffied  them,  and 
shaken  their  constancy :  and,  indeed,  if  the  thing  be 
rightly  considered,  it  is  in  this  point  only  that  true 
victory  consists : 


Victoria  nulla  est, 


Quam  qiUB  amfessos  animo  quoque  suhjugat  hostes.* 

No  victory's  so  true  and  so  complete. 

As  wheu  the  vanquish'd  own  their  just  defeat. 

That  warlike  nation,  the  Hungarians,  did  not  pur- 

*  Claudian  de  Sexto  Consulata Honor ii  Panegj  ris,  ver.  24?8,  249, 
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iue  their  pmnt  formerly  beyond  reducing  the  enemy 
to  beg  quarters  :  for  mer  they  had  forced  them  to 
this  submission,  they  let  them  go  without  injury,  or 
ransom,  or  any  greater  demand  upon  them,  ^an 
their  promise  not  to  bear  arms  against  them  for  the 
future.  We  have  several  advantages  over  our  ene- 
mies that  are  borrowed,  and  not  our  own.  To  have 
stronger  arms  and  legs  than  another  man,  is  a  {mt^ 
fication  for  a  porter,  but  not  for  a  man  of  true  v^our. 
The  disposition  of  soldiers  in  battle  array,  .is  a  life^ 
less  corporeal  quality }  if  our  enemy  stumble,  or  hii 
eyes  are  dazzled  with  the  light  of  the  sun,  it  is  owing 
to  fortune ;  and  to  be  a  good  fencer  is  a  qualification 
of  art  and  science,  that  may  be  attained  by  a  coward 
and  a  poltroon. 

The  estimation  and  value  of  a  man  consists  in  the  wbat  cmk 
heart,  and  the  vdll,  and  therein  lies  his  true  honour  j  Jjj|°^^^ 
valour  is  the  stability,  not  of  legs  and  arms,  but  of  of  a  bwih 
courage  and  the  mind.     It  does  not  consist  in  the  ^Jioiit^ 
goodness  of  our  horse,  or  our  armour,  but  in  our-  0T«r  us 
selves.     The  man  who  falls  obstinately  courageous,  [Jllrtlllfi*. 
Si  mcciderit  de  ^enu  pugnat ;  *  if  his  legs  faS  him, 
will  fight  upon  his  knees.     He  who  does  not  flinch, 
be  he  in  ever  such  imminent  danger  of  death,  and 
who,  when  giving  up  the  ghost,  looks  his  enemy  in 
the  &ce  with  a  stem  and  disdainful  countenance,  is 
conquered  not  by  us  but   by  fortune ;   nay,  he  is 
kiUed,  not  conquered ;  the  most  valiant  being  some- 
times the  most  unfortunate. 

There  are  actually  some  defeats  which  may  com-  Defeat* 
pare  even  with  victories  for  triumph.     As  fi>r  those  ^^*^^ 
.  four  sister  victories,  the  most  signal  which  the  sun  rUon^V 
ever  beheld,  viz.  those  of  Salamis,  Platea,  Mycale,  ^^J^^ 
and  Sicily,  they  durst  not  set  all  their  glory  united  in  victories. 
imposition  to  that  of  the  defeat  of  king  Leonidas, 
and  his  army,  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.      Who 
ever  ran  with  a  more  glorious  emulation  or  ambition 
lo  the  winning,  than  the  captain  Ischolas  did  to  the 

*  Senec.  de  Proyidentiae. 
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losing,  of  a  bisittle  ?  Who  ever  found  out  a  more  ixp- 
genious  and  curious  stratagem  for  his  self-preserva- 
tion, than  he  did  for  his  own  destruction  ?  He  was 
commissioned  to  defend  a  certain  pass  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus against  the  Arcadians ;  but  finding  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  do  it,  upon  observation  of  the  na'- 
ture  of  the  place,  and  the  inequality  of  his  forces  to 
Ihat  of  the  enemy,  and  being  sure  tliat  no  man,  who 
faced  the  enemy  there,  must  ever  expect  to  return  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  thinking  it  would  be  a  re- 
proach .to  his  valour  and  magnanimity,  and  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  name,  to  fail  in  his  commission,  he 
chose  a  medium  between  the  two  extremes,  after  this 
manner.*  The  youngest  and  most  active  of  his 
soldiers,  he  reserved  for  the  defence  and  service  of 
their  country,  and  sent  them  home ;  and  with  the 
rest,  whose  loss  would  not  be  of  so  much  conse- 
quence, he  resolved  to  maintain  this  pass,  and  by  the 
death  of  them,  to  make  the  enemy  pay  as  dear  a 
purchase  as  possible  for  their  entry,  as  it  accordingly 
fell  out :  for  being  instantly  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  Arcadians,  after  having  made  a  great  slaugh- 
ter of  them,  he  and  his  men  were  all  put  to  the 
$word.  Is  any  trophy  erected  to  the  victors,  which 
is  not  rather  due  to  the  vanquished  ?  The  true  way 
to  victory  is  by  fighting,  not  by  coming  oiF;  and  the 
honour  of  valour  consists  in  the  battle,  not  in  the 
defeat, 
the  con-  Xo  rctum  to  mv  story ;  these  prisoners  are  so  far 
rrjf  from  being  humbled  by  any  thiSg  done  to  them, 
^JJ^i^^^Uhat,  on  the  contrary,  during  the  two  or  three 
priionen,  mouths  that  they  are  kept  under  guard,  they  appear 
with  a  brisk  countenance,  urge  their  keepers  to  make 
haste  to  bring  them  to  the  test ;  defy,  rail  at  them^ 
reproach  them  with  cowardice,  and  with  the  number 
or  battles  they  have  lost 


*  See  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  lib.  xv.  cap.  7,  wliere  the  action  of 
Ischolas  18  compared  to  that  of  king  Leonidas,  which  Montaigne 
extols  above  the  most  celebrated  victories.. 
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I  have  a  song  made  by  one  of  these  prisoners,' The  mar- 
wherein  he  says,  "  They  shall  be  welcome  to  meet,onc'of*ibI 
•*  one  and  all,  to  dine  upon  him,  and  thereby  eat'w^^««  p"- 
^  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  whose  flesh  had^°"'"' 
**  served  to  feed  and  nourish  him.     These  muscles,'* 
says  he,  "  this  flesh,  and  these  veins,  they  are  your' 
"  own.     Poor  souls,  as  you  are,  you  little  think  that 
**  the  substance  of  the  limbs  of  your  ancestors  is' 
**  here  still.     Do  but  mind  the  taste,  and  you  will 
**  perceive  the  relish  of  your  own  flesh."  This  is  a 
compositiDn  that  has  nothing  of  the  taste  of  bar^- 
barism.     They  who  paint  him  dying  after  being  thus 
stabbed,  paint  the  prisoner  spitting  in  the  faces  of 
his  executioners,  and  making  mouths  at  them  ;  and 
in  truth,  they  never  cease  to  brave  and  defy  them^ 
both  by  looks  and  language,  to  the  very  last  gasp. 
It  is  certain  that  these  men  compared  to  us  are  very 
savage,  for  in  good  faith  either  they  must  needs  be 
such,  or  else  we  must,  there  being  a  wonderful  dif- 
ference between  their  manners  and  ours. 

The  men  here  enjoy  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  the  The  wives 
more  eminent  they  are  for  their  valour,  the  greater  nfbail*^^"' 
number  they  have. 

There  is  one  very  extraordinary  thing  to  be  ob-  The  nature 
served  in  their  married  state,  viz.  that  as  the  jealousyj^i^ly. 
of  our  wives  excites  them  to  hinder  us  from  the 
friendship  and  favour  of  other  women,  their  wives 
have  the  same  emulation  to  procure  that  happiness 
for  their  husbands :  for  being  more  careful  to  pro- 
mote the  honour  of  their  husbands  than  of  any  one 
thing  besides,  they  seek  out  very  eagerly  for  the 
most  companions  they  can  find  for  the  husband,  it 
being  a  testimony  of  his  valour.  Our  wives  will 
say  this  is  monstrous!  but  it  is  not  so.  It  is  a 
virtue  truly  matrimonial,  though  of  the  highest 
fonn.  We  find  in  the  Bible,  that  Sarah,  the  wife  of 
Abraham,  and  Jacob's  wives  Leah  and  Rachel,  ftu*- 
nished  their  husbands  with  their  beautiful  maids: 
Livia  favoured  the  appetites  of  Augustus  to  her  own 

VOL*  I.  S 
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prejudice ;  and  Stratonice,*  the  wife  of  king  Dgo<- 
tarns,  not  only  accommodated  her  husband  with  the 
enjoyment  of  a  handsome  young  chambermaid  in  her 
service,  but  ciarefully  brought  up  the  children  he  had 
by  her,  and  helped  them  to  succeed  to  their  father's 
dominions.     And  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  all 
this  is  done  merely  from  a  servile  obligation  to  their 
customs,  and  by  the  impression  of  the  authority  of 
their  ancient  practice,  without  reason  or  judgment, 
and  for  want  of  sense  to  take  another  course,  it  is 
necessary  in  this  place  to  give  some  touches  of  their 
capacity. 
loTe  songi     jBesides  what  I  just  now  repeated  from  one  of  theit 
Scan  t^^^niilitary  songs,  I  have  another,  a  love-song  of  theirs, 
vsge.        which  begins  in  this  manner,  viz.    '^  Stay,  adder, 
^i  stay,  that  by  thy  likeness  my  sister  may  draw  the 
**  fashion   and  work  of  a   rich    ribbon  for  me  to 
*^  make  a  present  of  to  my  sweet-heart,  by  which 
**  means  thy  beauty  and  thy  disposition  may  at  all 
**  times  give  thee  the  preference  before  aU  other  ser- 
*•  pents."      Wherein  the  first  couplet,,  Stay,  adder, 
&c.  makes  the  burden  of  the  song.     Now  1  am  con- 
versant enough  with  poetry  to  judge  thus  much, 
that  not  only  there  is  nothing  barbarous  in   this 
thought,  but  that  it  is  perfectly  Anacreontic. 
The  Ian-        Their  language  moreover  is  soft,  and  of  a  pleasing 
th!^Ti«a.  accent,  resembling  the  terminations  of  the  Greek. 
What  some     Three  of  these  people  foreseeing  how  dear  the 
▼^^'iT^o  '^owledge  of  the  corruption  of  this  part  of  the 
Imc  u  ^  world  would  one  day  cost  their  happiness  and  repose, 
J^JJ?['^^  and  that  this  correspondence  would  in  the  end  prove 
onr  Bum.    their  ruin,  as  I  suppose  it  to  be  already  in  a  fair  way 
"^"^        of  doing  so  (wretched  men !  to  suffer  themselves  to 

*  See  JPlutarch  in  his  Treatise  of  the  Virtuous  Deeds  of  Women, 
in  the  Article  Xr^«rar(»{.  The  hist  English  translation  by  Mr. 
Cotton,  is  guilty  of  a  small  blunder  here,  by  making  the  name 
Stratonice,  for  tnat  of  a  country.  Galatia,  says  Plutardi,  also  pro- 
duced Stratonice  the  wife  of  DeiotaruSi  &c*  Tome  xxxi.  p«  25ir 
the  Paris  edition  in  162i* 
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be  deluded  with  the  desire  of  novelty,  and  to  leave 
their  own  serene  sky,  to  come  and  gaze  at  ours),  were 
at  Roan  when  the  late  king  Charles  IX.  was  there* 
*rhe  monarch  himself  talked  to  them  a  good  wliile, 
and  they  were  made  to  see  our  fashions,  our  pomp, 
and  the  form  of  a  fine  city ;  after  which  somebody 
asked  their  opinion,  and  wanted  to  know  of  them 
what  things  they  most  admired  of  all  they  had  se^n  ? 
To  which  they  made  answer,  three  things,  of  which 
I  am  sorry  I  have  forgot  the  third,  but  two  I  yet  re- 
member.    They  said,  in  the  first  place,  they  thought 
it  very  strange  that  so  many  tall  men,  wearing  great 
beards,  strong  and  well  armed,  about  the  king's  per- 
son   (by  whom,   it  is  like,   they   meant  his  Swiss 
guards),  should  submit  to  obey  a  child,  and  that  they 
did  not  rather  choose  out  one  among  themselves  to 
command.     Secondly,  that  they  had  taken  notice  of 
men  amongst  us  who  were  fat,  and  crammed  with  all 
manner  of  good  things,  whilst  their  halves*  were 
begging  at  the  gates,   lean   and  half-starved  with 
hunger  and  poverty ;  and  they  wondered  how  these 
necessitous  halves  could  put  up  with  such  unjust  treat- 
ment, and  not  take  the  others  by  the  throat,  or  set 
fire  to  their  houses. 

1  talked  with  one  of  them  a  good  while,  but  I  had  Answer  of 
so  sorry  an  interpreter,  who  was  so  perplexed  by  hisra«S[  '^ 
stupidity  to  apprehend  my  meaning,  that  I  could  Mootaigoc 
get  nothing  oi  any  moment  out  of  him.     Asking  of 
what  advantage  his  superiority  over  the  people  was 
to  him   (for  he  was  a  captain,  and  our  mariners 
styled  him  king),  he  told  me  ^^  to  march  at  the  head 
*•  of  them  to  war :"  and  demanding  further  of  him 
how  many  men  he  had  to  follow  mm  ?    he  showed 
me  a  space  of  ground,  to  signify  as  many  as  could 
stand  in  such  a  compass,  which  might  be  four  or 
five  thousand  men :  then  putting  the  question  to 
him,  whether  or  no  his  authority  expired  with  the 

*  It  is  an  idiom  in  their  language  to  call  men  the  half  of  one  an- 
other. ' 
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tvar  ?  he  told  me,  **  this  part  of  it  remained ;  that 
^  when  he  went  to  visit  me  villages  of  his  depend- 
**  ence,  they  made  paths  for  him  through  their  thick- 
^*  est  woods,  so  that  he  could  pass  from  one  place 
**  to  another  with  ease."  Upon  the  whole,  this  was 
not  a  bad  thing.  If  you  ask  why  ?  I  answer,  be^ 
cause  they  wear  no  breeches. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

That  a  Man  must  not  he  too  hasty  in  judging  of 

Divrne  Ordinances. 

the  sub-  X  HINGS  unknown  are  the  true  field  and  subiect 
portitfLlT"  ^^  imposture,  forasmuch  as  in  the  first  place  their 
very  strangeness  ^ives  them  credit,  and  moreover, 
by  ftot  being  subjected  to  our  orinary  discourse, 
they  deprive  us  of  the  means  to  dispute  them.  For 
which  reason,  says  Plato,  it  is  'much  more  easy  to 
satisfy  the  hearers,  when  speaking  of  the  nature  of 
the  gods,  than  of  the  nature  of  men,  because  the  ig« 
norance  of  the  auditory  afibrds  a  fair  and  large  career, 
and  all  manner  of  liberty,  in  the  handling  of  abstruse 
things ;  thence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  nothing  is  so 
firmly  believed  as  what  we  least  know:   nor  any 

g^ople  so  confident  as  those  who  entertain  us  with 
bles,  such  as  alchymists,  judicial  astrologers,  for- 
tune-tellers, physicians,  and  Id  genus  omne ;  to 
whom  I  could  willingly,  if  I  durst,  join  a  class  of 
people,  who  take  upon  them  to  interpret  and  cri- 
ticise the  designs  of  God  himself,  pretending  to  find 
out  the  cause  of  every  accident,  and  to  pry  into  the 
secrets  of  the  divine  will,  and  the  incomprehensible 
motives  of  his  works.*     And  although  the  variety, 

*  People  who  pretend  to  give  the  most  precise  determination  of 
the  designs  of  God,  the  duration,  efficacji  and  extent  of  his  fa- 
vours, &c. 
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and  the  continual  discordance,  of  events,  throw  them 
from  comer  to  corner,  and  from  east  to  west,  yet  do 
they  still  persist  in  their  vain  inquisition,  and  with 
the  same  pencil  paint  black  and  white.  Li  a  nation 
of  the  Indies,  tnere  is  this  commendable  custom, 
that  when  any  thing  befalls  them  amiss  in  any  ren* 
counter  or  battle,  they  publicly  ask  pardon  of  the 
sun,  who  is  their  God,  as  if  they  had  committed  an 
unjust  action,  always  imputing  their  good  pr  evil  for- 
tune to  the  divine  justice,  and  to  th^^t  submitting 
their  own  judgment  and  reason. 

,    It  is  enough  for  a  Christian  to  believe  that  allNoantho- 
things  come  from  God,  to  receive  them  with  acknow-  mchSS  u 
ledgment  of  his  divine  and  unsearchable  wisdom,  and  the  chrii- 
also  to  accept  them  in  good  part,  with  what  fiice  so-^Ioq]^ 
ever  they  may  present  themselves ;  but  I  do  not  ap-  ev«>^ 
prove  of  what  I  see  in  use,  that  is,  to  seek  to  esta-* 
blish  and  support  our  religion  by  the  prosperity  of 
our  enterprises.    Our  belief  has  other  foundations 
enough,  without  authorising  it  by  events ;  for  peo* 
pie  accustomed  to  such  plausible  arguments  as  these, 
and  so  peculiar  to  their  own  taste,  it  is  to  be  feared^ 
lest  when  they  fail  of  success,  they  should  also  stag* 
ger  in  their  mith :  as  in  the  war  wherein  we  are  now 
engaged  upon  account  of  religion,  those  who  had 
the  better  in  the  af&ir  of  Rochelabeille,*  rejoicing 
at  that  success,  and  boasting  it  as  an  infrdlible  appro* 
bation  of  their  cause,  when  they  came  afterwards  to 
excuse  their  misfortunes  at  Jamac  and  Moncontour,t 
it  was  by  saying  they  were  fatherly  scourges  and 
corrections  j  if  they  have  not  a  people  wholly  at  their 
mercy,  they  make  it  obvious  enough  to  them,  that 
is  to  take  two  sorts  of  grist  out  of  the  same  sack, 
and  with  the  same  mouth  to  blew  hot  and  cold..    It 

*  A  great  Bkinuish  that  had  like  to  hate  caused  a  general  battle 
between  the  troops  of  the  admiral  de  Collgny  and  those  of  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  in  May,  1569. 

f  These  battles  were  won  by  the  dvk<^  of  Anjou,  th^  first  iQ 
March,  and  the  last  in  October,  1569, 
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were  better  to  support  a  cause  with  the  real  founda- 
tions of  truth. 
A  naval         It  was  a  brave  naval  battle  that  was  gained,  a  few 
^fn^Ver  Hionths  sincc,  against  the  Turks,*  under  the  com- 
tbe  TiiriLs.  maud  of  Dou  John  of  Austria ;  but  it  has  also  pleased 
God  at  other  times,  to  let  us  see  as  great  victories  at 
our  own  expense.     In  fine,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to 
reduce  divine  things  to  our  balance,  without  losing 
a  great  deal  of  the  weight.     And  he  that  would  take 
upon  him  to  give  a  reason,  why  Arius,  and  his  Pope 
Leo,  the  principal  heads  of  the  Arian  heresy,  shoidd 
die  at  difierent  times,  in  a  way  so  much  alike  and  so 
strange  (for  being  withdrawn  firom  the  disputation, 
by  the  griping  in  the  guts,  they  both  of  them  sud- 
denly gave  up  the  ghost  upon  the  stool),  and  would 
aggravate  this  divine  vengeance  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  place ;  might  as  well  add  the  death  of  Helio- 
gabalus,  who  was  also  slain  in  a  house  of  ofBce.t 
But  what  ?  Irenfieus  was  involved  in  the  same  fortime« 
The  gMd       God  being  pleased  to  show  us,  that  the  good  have 
2^8^"^  something  else  to  hope  for,  and  the  wicked  some- 
no  proof  eu. thing  else  to  fear,  than  the  fortunes  or  misfortunes 
v^wdlof  the  world,  he  manages  and  applies  them,  accord- 
■■^*-       ing  to  his  own  secret  will,  and  deprives  us  of  the 
means,  foolishly  to  make  our  own  profit.     And  those 
people  deceive  themselves,  who  pretend  to  do  it  by 
human  reason.     They  never  give  one  hit  that  they 
do  not  receive  two  for  it ;  of  which  St.  Augustin 
gives  a  very  great  proof  pn  his  adversaries.     It  is  a 
conflict  that  is  more  decided  by  strength  of  memory 
than  the  force  of  reason.     We  are  to  content  our- 
selves  with  the  light  it  pleases  the  sun  to  commu- 
nicate to  us,  by  virtue  of  his  rays,  and  he  that  wiU 
lift  up  his  eyes  to  take  in  a  greater,  let  him  not  think 
it  strange  ii,  for  the  punishment  of  his  presumption^ 
he  thereby  lose  his  sight.     Quis  hominum  potest  scir^ 

f  In  Latrind  ad  qtiam  confiigerat^  occisus,    JElii  Lampridii  He* 
liogabalus,  p.  107. 
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consilium  Dei?  Aut  quis pottrit  cogitate^  quidvelit 
Dominus?  "  Who  amongst  men  can  know  the 
**  counsel  of  God  ?  Or  who  can  think  what  the  will 
«  of  the  Lord  is  ?*' 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

To  aooid  Pleasures^  even  at  the  Expense  of  Life. 

1  HAD  long  ago  observed  most  of  the  opinions  of 
the  ancients  to  concur  in  this»  that  it  is  high  time  to 
die  when  there  is  more  ill  than  good  in  living ;  and 
that  to  preserve  life  to  our  own  torment  and  inconve- 
nience, is  repu^ant  to  the  very  laws  of  nature,  aai 
these  old  rules  mstruct  us : 

K«Xoy  8yiir)uiv  o7(  uC^i»  to  t^y  fifih 
Kf fMro-ov  TO  /All  Qy  if\y^   11  Qy  ^^xTa^m 

Adieu !  want,  care^  with  mis'ry's  various  train. 
Death  then  is  happy,  when  to  Uve  is  pain. 

But  to  push  this  contempt  of  death  so  &r  as  to  em- 
ploy it  to  the  drawing  off  our  thoughts  from  the  ho- 
nours, riches,  dignities,  and  other  favours  and  goods, 
as  we  call  them,  of  fortune,  as  if  reason  were  not  sui& 
ficient  to  persuade  us  to  avoid  them,  without  this  ad- 
ditional injunction,  I  had  never  seen  it  either  com- 
manded or  practised,  till  this  passage  of  Seneca  fell 
into  my  hands;  who  advising  Lucilius,  a  man  of 
great  power  and  authority  about  the  emperor,  to 
alter  his  voluptuous  and  magnificent  way  of  living, 
and  to  withdraw  himself  from  this  worldly  ambition, 
to  some  solitary,  quiet,  and  philosophical  life,  and 
the  other  alleging  some  difficidties ;  "  I  am  of  opi- 
**  nion  (says  Cicero,  ep.  22),  either  that  thou  leave 
**  that  life,  or  life  itself.  I  would,  indeed,  advise 
^  thee  to  die  more  gentle  way,  and  to  untie,  rather 
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"  than  to  break,  the  knot  thou  hast  indiscreetly  knit, 
^*  provided,  that  if  it  be  not  otherwise  to  be  untied, 
"  thou  break  it.  There  is  no  man  so  great  a  coward, 
*'  that  had  not  rather  fall  at  once,  than  to  be  always 
"  falling/^  I  should  have  thought  this  counsel  suit- 
able enough  to  the  stoical  roughness ;  but  it  appears 
the  more  strange,  for  being  borrowed  from  Epicurus, 
who  writes  the  same,  upon  the  like  occasion,  to  Ido- 
meneus.  Yet  I  think  ihave  observed  something  like 
it,  but  with  the  Christian  moderation,  amongst  our 
own  people.  St*  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poictiers,.  that 
&nous  enemy  of  the  Arian  heresy,  being  in  Syria, 
had  intelligence  that  Abra,  his  oiUy  daughter,  whom 
he  left  at  home  with  her  mother,  was  sought  in  mar- 
riage by  the  gayest  noblemen  of  the  country,  as  be- 
ing a  virgin  virtuously  brought  up,  beautiM,  rich, 
and  in  the  flower  of  her  age :  whereupon  he  writ  to 
her  (as  it  appears  upon  record),  that  she  should  re- 
move her  affection  from  all  those  pleasures  and  ad- 
vantages that  were  proposed  to  her ;  for  he  had  in 
his  travels  found  out  a  much  greater  and  more  worthy 
match  for  her,  a  husband  of  much  greater  power  and 
magnificence,  that  would  present  her  with  robes,  and 
jewels  of  inestimable  value ;  his  design  in  this  was, 
to  dispossess  her  of  the  appetite  and  use  of  worldly 
delights,  and  to  join  her  wholly  to  God;  but  the 
nearest  and  most  certain  way  to  this,  being,  as  he 
conceived,  the  death  of  his  daughter;  he  never 
ceased,  by  vows,  prayers,  and  oraisons,  to  beg  of 
God  to  call  her  out  of  this  world,  and  take  her  to 
himself,  as  accordingly  it  came  to  pass ;  for  soon 
ftfter  his  return  she  died,  at  which  he  expressed  a 
singular  joy.  This  seems  to  outdo  the  other,  foras- 
much as  he  applies  himself  at  first  sight,  to  this  me- 
thod which  they  only  take  secondarily ;  and,  besides, 
it  was  towards  his  only  daughter.  But  I  will  not 
omit  the  latter  end  of  tnis  story,  though  it  be  not  to 
my  purpose:  St.  Hilary's  wife  having  understood 
from  him  how  the  death  of  their  daughter  was 
brought  about  by  his  desire  and  design,  and  how 
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much  happier  she  was,  to  be  removed  out  of  this 
world,  than  to  have  stayed  in  it,  conceived  so  lively 
an  a}^rehension  of  the  eternal  and  heavenly  beati- 
tude, that  she  begged  of  her  husband,  with  the  ex- 
tremest  importunity,  to  do  as  much  for  her ;  and 
God,  at  their  joint  request,  calling  her  to  him  shortly 
after,  it  was  a  death  embraced  on  both  sides  wim 
lingular  content. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

Fortune  is  often  met  with  in  the  Train  of  Reason. 

OUCH  is  the  inconstancy  of  the  various  blasses  of 
fortune,  that  she  cannot  avoid  appearing  to  us  with 
all  sorts  of  faces.  Can  there  be  a  more  express  act 
of  justice  than  this?  The  duke  of  Valentenois* 
having  resolved,  in  1503,  to  poison  Adrian,  cardinal 
of  Cometto,  with  whom  pope  Alexander  the  Sixth, 
his  &,ther,  and  himself^  were  to  sup  at  his  house  in 
the  Vatican,  he  sent  before  a  bottle  of  poisoned 
wine,  and  withal  strict  order  to  the  butler  to  keep 
it  very  safe.  .  The  pope  being  come  before  his  son, 
and  calling  for  a  whet,  the  butler,  supposing  this  wine 
Was  so  strictly  recommended  to  his  care  only  upon 
account  of  its  excellence,  served  a  glass  of  it  to  the 
jpope,  and  the  duke  himself  coming  in  presently  a£ 
ter,  and  believing  his  bottle  had  not  been  touched^ 
took  also  his  glass ;  so  that  the  father  died  immedi* 
ately  upon  the  place,  and  the  son,  after  having  been 
long  tormented  with  sickness,  was  reserved  to  an- 
other and  a  worse  fortune. 

« 

*  Histoiy  of  Frauds  Guiccardin,  lib.  ▼!•  p.  9fflf  printed  at  Ve- 
nice, by  Gabriel  Giolito,  in  1568. 
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Fortone         Sometimcs  she  seems  to  play  upon  us,  just  in  the 

li^ttJr*^ nick  of  time-       Monsieur  d'Estree,  at  that  time 

sport  with  guidon  to  Monsieur  de  Ven^osme ;  and  Monsieur  de 

^  Liques,  lieutenant  to  the  company  of  the  duke  of 

Arscot,  being  both  suitors  to  the  Sieur  de  Founge- 

selles's  sister,  though  of  different  parties  (as  it  oft 

£dls  out  among  frontier  neighbours),  the  Sieur  de 

Liques  carried  her;    but  on  the  very  day  he  was 

married,  and  which  was  worse,  before  he  went  to 

bed  to  his  wife,  the  bridegroom,  having  a  mind  to 

break  a  lance  in  honour  of  his  new  bride,  went  out 

to  skirmish,  near  to  St.  Omers,    where  the  Sieur 

d'Estree  proving  the  stronger,  took  him  prisoner, 

and  to  render  his  victory  the  more  brilliant,  the  lady 

herself  was  fain 

(Conjugis  ante  coacta  novi  dimittere  coUumJ 
Quam  veniens  unUf  atque  altera  rursus  hyems, 
Noctihts  in  Umgts  avidum  saturasset  amorem,* 

Off  her  fajr  arms^  the  am'rous  ring  to  break. 
Which  clung  so  fast  to  her  new  spouse's  neck. 
Ere  of  two  winters  many  a  friendly  night 
Had  sated  their  love's  greedy  appetite. 

to  request  the  favour  of  him,  to  deliver  up  his  pri- 
soner to  her,  as  he  accordingly  did,  the  gentlemen 
of  France  never  denying  any  thing  to  3ie  ladies. 
Does  not  fortune  seem  to  be  an  artist  here  ?  Con- 
stantine,  the  son  of  Hellen,  founded  the  empire  of 
Constantinople,  and  some  ages  after,  Constantine, 
the  son  of  Hellen,  put  an  end  to  it.  Sometimes  she 
is  pleased  to  emulate  our  miracles.  We  are  told, 
that  king  Clovis  besieging  Angoulesme,  the  walls, 
by  the  divine  favour,  fell  down  of  themselves.  And 
Bouchet  has  it  ^om  some  author,  that  king  Robert 
having  sat  down  before  a  city,  and  afterwards  stolen 
iaway  from  the  siege  to  keep  the  feast  of  St.  Aig- 
nan,  at  Orleans ;  as  he  was  in  devotion,  at  a  certain 
part  of  the  mass,  the  walls  of  the  beleagured  city, 

*  Catullu8  ad  Manl.  ver.  81,  &c. 
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without  any  effort  irade  against  them,  on  a  sudden 
tumbled  down.  But  she  did  quite  contrary  in  our 
Milan  war ;  for  captain  Rense  laying  siege  to  the 
city  Verona,  and  having  carried  a  mine  under  a 
great  part  of  the  wall,  it  was  lifted  from  its  base,  by 
the  springing  of  the  mine,  but  dropt  down  again, 
nevertheless,  whole  and  entire,  and  so  exactly  upon 
its  foundation,  that  the  besieged  suffered  no  incon- 
venience by  it. 

Sometimes  she  plays  the  physician.  Jason  Phereus,  Foiume 
being  given  over  by  the  physicians,  by  reason  of  an  J^J^<II^ 
imposthume  in  his  breast,  and  having  a  mind  to  rid  tor. 
himself  of  it  by  death,  rushed  desperately  into  the 
thickest  ranks  of  the  enemy,  where  he  was  for- 
tunately wounded  quite  through  the  body,  so  that 
the  imposthume  brolce,  and  he  was  cured.* 

Did  she  not  also  excel  the  painter  Protogenes  insometimei 
the  knowledge  of  his  art  ?  This  man  finished  thertw"to"iE 
picture  of  a  dog  quite  tired,  and  out  of  breath,  ini 
all  the  other  parts  excellently  well  to  his  own  lildng, 
but  not  being  able  to  express,  as  he  would,  the 
slaver  and  foam  of  his  mouth,  he  was  so  vexed 
with  his  work,  that  he  took  a  spunge,  which,  by 
cleaning    his    pencils,    had    imbibed   a   variety  g£ 
colours,  and  tnrew  it  in  a  rage  against  the  picture, 
with  an  intent  utterly  to  deface  it ;    when  fortune 
guiding  the  spunge  to  hit  just  upon  the  mouth  of 
the  dog,  it  there  performea  what  art  could  not  at- 
tain to.t 

Does  she  not  sometimes  direct  our  counsels,  itndAiid 


correct  them  ?  Isabel,  queen  of  England,  being  to^^^J^* 
return  from  Zealand  to  her  own  kingdom  in  lS26,oBr  cou». 
with  an  army  in  fiivour  of  her  son,  against  her  hus-'*'** 
band,  had  been  lost  had  she  come  into  the  port  she 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  50.  Valerius  Maximus  who  men- 
tions this  accident,  lib.  i.  cap.  9,  in  Extemis,  represents  the  fact  in 
a  manner  still  more  miraculous,  for  he  says,  ^at  Jason  received  this 
important  service  from  an  assassin.  Seneca  ascribes  this  accident  to 
the  same  cause.    De  Benef.  lib.  ii.  cap.  19. 

j*  Plin.  Natr  Hist.  lib»  xxxv.  cap.  10* 
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intebded,  being  there  laid  wait  for  by  the  enemy , 
but  fortune,  against  her  will,  threw  her  into  another 
haven,  where  she  landed  in  safety.  And  he  of  old, 
who,  throwing  a  stone  at  a  dog,  hit  and  killed  his 
mother-in-law ;  had  he  not  reason  to  pronounce  this 
verse : 


— —  By  this  you  see. 
Fortune  takes  surer  aim  than  we. 

siM*  snr-  Icetest  had  tampered  with  two  soldiers  to  kill 
!««•«  ^^  Timoleon,  at  Adrano  in  Sicily.  They  took  their 
■an  pr^""  time  to  do  it,  when  he  was  performing  a  sacrifice  ; 
when  thrusting  into  the  crowd,  as  they  were  making 
signs  to  one  another,  that  now  was  a  fit  time  for 
their  business,  in  steps  a  third,  who,  with  a  sword 
struck  one  of  them  violently  over  the  pate,  and 
laying  him  dead  upon  the  place,  runs  away.  His 
companion  concludmg  himself  discovered  and  un* 
done,  ran  to  the  altar,  and  begged  for  protection, 

Eromising  to  discover  the  whole  truth.  And  while 
e  was  laying  open  the  whole  conspiracy,  behold  a 
third  man,  who,  being  apprehended,  was,  as  a  mur*. 
derer,  pulled  and  haled  by  the  people  through 
the  crowd,  towards  Timoleon,  and  other  the  most 
eminent  persons  of  the  assembly,  to  whom  he  cried 
for  pardon,  pleading  that  he  had  justly  slain  his 
father's  murderer ;  and  proving  upon  the  spot,  by 
sufficient  witnesses,  which  his  good  fortune  very  op- 
portunely supplied  him  withal,  that  his  father  was 
really  killed  m  the  city  of  the  Leontines  by  that 
very  man  on  whom  he  had  taken  his  revenge,  he  was 
rewarded  ten  Attic  minae,t  for  having  had  the  good 
fortune,  while  he  was  taking  satisraction  for  the 
death  of  his  father,  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  com- 

*  Menander. 

f  He  was  a  Sicilian,  born  at  Syracuse,  that  aimed  to  oppress  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  of  which  Timoleon  was  the  protector.  Plu* 
tarch  in  the  Life  oi*  Timoleon,  chap.  7. 

%  The  old  Attic  mina  was  seventy-five  drachms. 
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mon  father  of  the  Sicilians.  Thus  fortune,  in  her 
conduct,  surpasses  all  the  rules  of  common  pru- 
dence. 

To  conclude,  is  there  not  a  direct  application  of^  ^^^ 
her  favour,  bounty,  and  piety,  manifestly  discovered  proscribed 
in  this  action  ?  Ignatius,*  the  father,  and  Ignatius,  I»th«r,**by 
the  son,  being  proscribed  by  the  Triumviri  of  Rome,  a  special 
resolved  upon  this  generous  act  of  mutual  kindness,  ^rtMe.*^ 
to  fall  by  the  hands  of  one  another,  and  by  that 
means  to  frustrate  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrants.     Ac- 
cordingly, with  their  swords  drawn,  they  rushed  one 
upon  another,  where  fortune  so  guided  the  points, 
that  they  gave  two  wounds  equally  mortal,  aflrarding 
withal  so  much  honour  to  so  brave  a  fiiendship,  as  to 
leave  them   just  strength    enough  to  draw  out  of 
their  wounds  their  bloody  weapons,  that  they  might 
have  liberty  to  clasp  one  another  in  this  condition 
with  so  close  an  embrace,  that  the  executioners  cut 
off  both  their  heads  at  once,  leaving  the  bodies  fast 
linked  together  in  this  noble  knot,  and  their  wounds 
close  to  each  other,  affectionately  sucking  in   the 
Uood  and  the  remainder  of  one  another's  lives. 


IB 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Of  one  Defect  in  our  Govef^nmenf. 

JVIY  deceased  father,  who,  for  a  man  that  had  no  The  ntuity 
other  advantages  than  experience  only,  and  his  ownjjjj  Jf^„ 
natural  parts,  was  nevertheless  of  a  very  clear  judg-offic«of  in- 
ment,    has  formerly  told  me    that    he   once  had^"*'^' 
thoughts  of  endeavouring  to  introduce  this  practice ; 
that  there  might  be  in  every  city  a  certain  place  as- 
si^ed,  to  which  such  as  stood  in  need  of  any  thing 
nught  repau',  and  have  their  business  entered  by  an 

*  Applan  Alexand.  de  Bellis  Civilibus,  lib.  iv.  p.  969. 
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officer  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  as  for  example,  I 
want  to  sell,  or  to  buy,  pearls :  such  a  one  wants 
company  to  go  to  Paris  :  such  a  one  inquires  for  a 
servant  of  such  a  quality  :  such  a  one  for  a  master : 
such  a  one  inquires  for  an  artificer :  some  for  one 
thing,  some  for  another,  every  one  according  to 
what  he  wants.  And,  I  fancy,  these  mutual  adver- 
tisements would  be  of  no  contemptible  advantage  to 
the  public  correspondence  and  intelligence :  for 
there  are  always  people  that  hunt  after  one  another, 
and,  for  want  of  knowing  one  another's  occasions, 
men  are  left  in  very  great  necessity. 
The  miser-  I  hear,  to  the  great  shame  of  the  age  we  live  in, 
J^J^duIthat  m  our  very  sight  two  most  excellent  men,  for 
lukd  Gas-  learning,  died  so  poor,  that  they  had  scarce  bread  to 
^'^  put  in  their  mouths,  Lilius  Gregorius  Giraldus  in 
Italy,  and  Sebastianus  Castalio  in  Germany :  and  I 
do  Delieve,  there  are  a  thousand  men  would  have 
invited  them  into  their  families,  with  very  advan- 
tageous conditions,  or  have  relieved  them  where 
they  were,  had  they  known  their  wants.  The  world 
is  not  so  generally  corrupted,  but  that  I  know  a 
man  that  would  heartily  wish  the  estate  his  ancestors 
have  left  him,  might  be  employed,  so  long  as  it  shall 
please  fortune  to  let  him  possess  it,  to  shelter  re- 
markable persons  of  any  kind,  whom  misfortune 
sometimes  persecutes  to  the  last  degree,  from  the 
danger  of  necessity ;  and  at  least  place  them  in  such 
a  condition,  that  they  must  be  very  hard  to  please  if 
they  were  not  contented. 

uudabi?  y  ^^^^^^9  ^^  ^^^  economical  government,  had 

regniationsthis  ordcr  (which  I  know  how  to  commend,  but  by 
by^MoD?   "^  means  to  imitate),  which  was,  that  besides  the 
tatgne's  fa-registcr  he  kept  of  the  houshold  affairs,  where  the 
**'•        small  accounts,  payments,  and  contracts,  which  do 
not  require  a  secretary's  hand,  were  entered,  and 
which  his  bailiff  always  had  in  custody ;  he  ordered 
him,  whom  he  kept  to  write  for  him,  to  keep  a  paper 
journal,  and  in  it  to  set  down  all  the  remarkable  oc- 
currences, and  daily  memoirs  of  his  £unily  ajQfairs ; 
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very  pleasant  to  look  over  when  time  begins  to  wear 
things  out  of  memory,  and  very  useful  sometimes  to 
put  us  out  of  doubt,  when  such  a  thing  was  begun, 
when  ended,  what  visitors  came,  with  what  atten- 
dants, and  how  long  they  staid ;  our  voyages,  ab- 
sences, marriages,  deaths,  reception  of  good  or  ill 
news  J  the  change  of  principal  servants,  and  the 
like.  An  ancient  custom,  which  I  think  it  would 
not.be  amiss  for  every  one  to, revive  in  his  own 
family ;  and  I  find  I  did  very  foolishly  in  neglecting 
the  same. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Of  the  Custom  of  wearing  Clothes* 

Wf  HATEVER  I  shall  say  upon  this  subject,  I  am  wiitt  gate 
of  necessity  to  force  a  barrier  of  custom,  so  carefidj|jjj^^ 
has  she  been  to  shut  up  all  the  avenues.     I  was  dis-fome  aa. 
puting  with  myself,  in  this  cold  season,  whether  thell^JJ*®** 
custpm  of  going  naked,  in  those  nations  lately  dis-  wked. 
covered,  is  owing  to  the  hot  temperature  of  their 
air,  as  we  say  of  the  Moors  and  Indians,  or  whether 
it  was  the  original  custom  of  mankind :  men  of  un- 
derstanding, forasmuch  as  all  things  under  the  sun, 
as  the  holy  writ  declares,  are  subject  to  the  same 
laws,  were  wont,  in  such  considerations  as  these, 
where  we  are  to  distinguish  the  natural  laws  from 
those  of  human  invention,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
general  polity  of  the  world,  where  there  could  be 
nothing  counterfeited.      Now  all  other    creatures 
.  being  sufficiently  furnished  with  necessaries  for  their 
existence,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  we  only 
should  be  brought  into  the  world,  in  a  defective  and 
indigent  condition,  and  in  a  state  that  cannot  subsist 
without  foreign  assistance ;  and  therefore  I  believe, 
that  as  plants,  trees,  animals,  and  all  things  that  have 
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life,  are  by  nature  sufficiently  covered,  to  defend 
them  from  the  injuries  of  weather, 

Proptereaquefere  res  cmnes^  out  corio  sunt^ 

Aut  setdy  out  conchiSf  out  callq,  out  cortice  tectceJ^ 

And  therefore  shells,  or  rinds,  or  films  inclose. 
Or  skin,  or  hair,  on  ev'ry  body  grows. 

80  were  we :  but  as  those  who  by  artificial  light  put 
out  that  of  the  day,  so  we  by  borrowed  forms  have 
destroyed  our  own.  And  it  is  plain,  that  it  is  cus- 
tom wnich  renders  that  impossible  to  us,  which  other- 
wise is  not  so ;  for  of  those  nations  who  have  no  no- 
tion of  clothing,  some  are  situated  under  the  same 
temperate  climate  that  we  are,  and  some  in  much 
severer  climates/  And,  besides,  our  most  tender 
parts  are  always  exposed  to  the  air,  as  the  eyes, 
mouth,  nose,  and  ears ;  and  our  peasants,  like  our 
ancestors  in  former  times,  go  open-breasted  to  the 
waist.  Had  we  been  bom  with  a  necessity  of  wear- 
ing petticoats  and  breeches,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
nature  would  have  fortified  those  parts  she  intended 
should  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  seasons,  with  a 
thicker  skin,  as  she  has  done  the  fingers'  ends,  and 
the  soles  of  the  feet.  And  why  should  this  seem 
hard  to  believe  ?  I  observe  much  greater  difference 
between  my  habit  and  that  of  one  of  our  country 
boors,  than  between  his  and  a  man  that  has  no  other 
covering  but  his  skin.  How  many  men,  especially 
in  Turkey,  go  naked  upon  the  account  of  devotion  I 
I  know  not  who  it  was  that  asked  a  beggar,  whom 
he  saw  in  his  shirt  in  the  depth  of  winter,  as  brisk  as 
another  muffled  up  to  the  ears  in  furs,  how  he  could 
endure  to  go  so.  "  Why,  Sir,"  said  he,  **you  go 
**  with  your  face  bare,  but  I  am  all  face."  Tne  Ita- 
lians, I  think,  have  a  stoiy  of  the  duke  of  Florence's 
fool,  whom  his  master  askmg,  ^'  How,  being  so  thin 
^^  clad,  he  was  able  to  support  the  cold,  which  he 

'^  Lucret.  lib.  iv.  ver:  939,  9Si. 
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♦*  faimsdf  ip^as  so  gaarded  against  ?'*  ^  Why/*  re- 
piied  the  fool,  "  use  my  receipt,  to  put  on  all  the 
clothes  you  have  at  once  as  I  do,  and  j^ou  ^ill  feel 
nfo  more  cold  than  I."*  King  Massinissa,  to  an 
extreme  old  age,  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
go  ^th  his  head  co^vered,  how  cold,  stormy,  or  rainy 
^  soever  the  weather  might  be ;  which  also  is  reported 
of  the  emperor  Severus.  Herodotus  tells  us,t  that 
in  the  battles  fought  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Persians,  it  was  observed,  both  by  himself  and  others, 
tfiat  of  those  who  were  left  dead  upon  the  place,  the 
heads  of  the  Egyptians  were  found  to  be  w^ithout 
comparison  harder  than  those  of  the  Persians,  by 
reason  that  the  last  had  gone  with  their  heads  ahvaN-s 
covered  from  their  infancy,  first,  with  biggins,  and 
then  with  turbans,  and  the  others  were  always  shaved 
and  bare.  And  king  Agesilaus,  to  a  decrepid  age, 
took  care  to  wear  always  the  same  clothes  in  winter 
thsA  he  did  in  summer.  Csesar,  says  Suetonius,t 
marched  always  at  the  head  of  his  army  for  the 
most  part  on  foot,  with  his  head  bare,  whether  it 
was  rain  or  sun-shine  ;  and  as  much  is  said  of  Han- 
nibal: 

■■■        Tvm  veriice  nud^y 
Excipere  insanas  hnbres,  caslique  ruimim.^ 

Exposing  his  bare  head  to  furious  show'rs, 
WhHe  hail  or  rain  in  torrents  on  it  poors. 

A  Venetian,  who  has  long  lived  in  Pegu,  and  is 
lately  returned  from  thence,  writes,  that  the  men 
and  women  of  that  kingdom,  though  they  cover  all 
their  other  psui^s,  go  always  bare-foot,  and  ride  so 
too.  And  Plato  very  earnestly  advises^  for  tli^ 
health  of  the  whole  body,  to  give  the  head  and  the 
feet  no  other  covering  than  what  nature  has  bestowed. 
He  whom  the  Poles  have  elected  for  their  king  (since 
ours  came  thence),  who  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  great- 


*  Cicero  of  Old  Age,  cap.  x.        f  L*-  "*•  P-  ^^>  ^^7. 

t  Soeton.  Jul.  Caesar,  ject.  58.     §  Silius  It.  lib.  i.  v«r.  350,  JK5L 
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est  princes  of  this  age,  never  wears  any  gloves,  aild 
be  it  in  winter,  or  whatever  weather,  never  we^rs 
any  other  cap  abroad  than  what  he  wears  at  home. 
Whereas  I  cannot  endure  to  go  unbuttoned,  or  un- 
tied ;  my  neighbouring  labourers  would  think  them- 
selves in  fetters  if  they  were  so  braced.     Varro  is  of 
opinion,  that  when  it  was  ordained  we  should  have 
our  heads  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  the  gods,  or 
the  magistrate,*  it  was  rather  so  ordered  upon  the 
score  of  health,  and  to  inure  us  to  the  injuries  of 
weather,  than  upon  the  account  of  reverence.     And 
since  we  are  now  treating  of  cold,  and  of  Frenchmen 
being  used  to  wear  variety  of  colours  (not  I  myself, 
for  I  seldom  wear  other  than  black,  or  white,  in  imi- 
tation of  my  father),  let  us  add  another  story  of  cap- 
tain Martin  du  Bellay,  who  affirms  that,  in  his  Lux- 
embourg journey,  he  saw  so  sharp  frosts,  that  the 
ammunition  wine  was  cut  with  hatchets  and  wedges, 
delivered  out  to  the  soldiers  by  weight,t  and  ^at 
they  carried  it  away  in  baskets ;  and  Ovid  says, 

Nudaque  consistuvt  formam  servantia  iestce 
yina,  nee  hausia  meri,  sed  data  frusta  bibunt.X 

'         The  wine, 
Dug  from  its  cask,  retains  tke  figure  still| 
Nor  do  they  draughts,  but  crusts  of  Bacchus  swill. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  lake  Moeotis,  the  frosts  are  so 
very  sharp,  that  on  the  same  spot  where  the  lieute- 
nant of  Mhhridates  had  fought  the  enemy  dry-foot, 
and  given  them  a  defeat,  the  summer  foilowmg  he 
ailso  obtained  over  them  a  naval  victory. 

The  Romans  fought  at  a  great  disadvantage,  in  the 
engagement  they  had  with  the  Carthaginians  near 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxviii,  cap.  6. 

f  Philip  de  Cominesy  speaking  of  such  cold  weather  in  his  time 
(1469)  in  the  principality  of  Liege,  says,  that  the  wine  was  m  like 
manner  in  their  pipes,  and  that  it  was  dug  out,  and  cut  into  the  form 
of  wedges,  and  so  carried  off  by  gentlemen  in  hats  or  baskets,  lib.  ii» 
cap.  14. 

X  Ovid  Trist.  lib.  iii.  el.  10,  ver.  23,  24. 
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Placentia,*  by  reason  that  they  went  on  to  charge 
with  their  blood  chilled,  and  their  limbs  benumbed 
vnih  cold ;  whereas  Hannibal  had  caused  great  fires 
to  be  dispersed  quite  through  the  camp,  to  warm  his 
soldiers ;  and  oil  to  be  distributed  amongst  them,  to 
the  end  that,  anointing  themselves,  they  might  ren- 
*  der  their  nerves  more  supple  and  active,  and  fortify 
the  pores  against  the  piercing  air  and  freezing  wind, 
that  raged  in  that  season. 

The  retreat  the  Greeks  made  from  Babylon  into  Tenibif 
their  own  countrj',  is  famous  for  the  difficulties  and  ^^^y 
calamities  they  liad  to  overcome.     Of  which  this  was  snow  in  the 
one:  that  bem'g  encountered  in  the  mountains  ofJJJ^^^'nJJ^ 
Armenia  with  a  horrible  storm  of  snow,  they  lost  all 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of  the  roads,  and, 
being  shut  up,  were  a  day  and  a  night  without  eating 
and  drinking,  during  which  most  of  their  cattle  died, 
many  of  themselves  were  starved,  several  struck  blind 
with  the  driving  of  the  hail  and  the  glittering  of  the 
'  snow,  many  of  them  maimed  in  their  fingers  and  toes, 
and  many  rendered  stiff  and  motionless  with  the  ex- 
tremity  of  the  cold,  who  had  yet"  their  understanding 
entire. 

Alexander  saw  a  nation  where  they  bury  the  fruit-  Fru!t-trf« 
trees  in  winter,  to  defend  them  from  the  frost,  and  ^e"^iot",.. 
we  also  may  see  the  same. 

But  concerning  clothes,  the  king  of  Mexico  now  often 
changed  his  clothes  four  times  a  day,  and  never  put  Mex'^ic'Jf  ®^ 
them  on  more,  employing  those  he  left  off  in  hischanpi^dhii 
continual  liberalities  and.  rewards;  as  also,  neither  j^^/*** '"  * 
pot,  dish,  nor  other  utensil  of  his  kitchen,  or  table, 
was  ever  served  in  twice. 

*  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxi.  cap.  S*,  53^ 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVI. 

Of  Cato  the  Younger. 

1  AM  not  guilly  of  the  common  error  of  judging 
another  by  myself.  I  eadty  admit  the  differences 
among  mankind.  And  though  I  find  myself  engaged 
to  one  form»  I  do  not  oblige  mankmd  to  it  as 
many  do ;  but  believe  and  apprehend  a  thousand  op* 
posite  modes  of  living,  and,  contrary  to  most  men, 
more  easily  admit  of  differences  than  uniformity 
amongst  us.  I,  as  frankly  as  any  would  have  me, 
discharge  another  being  from  my  humours  and  prin« 
ciples,  and  consider  him  according  to  his  own  model. 
Tnough  I  am  not  continent  myself,  I  nevertheless 
sincerely  approve  the  continency  of  the  Capuchins, 
and  other  religious  <xrders,  and  am  pleased  with  their 
way  of  living.  I  fitncy  that  I  should  like  to  be  in 
their  place,  and  love  and  honour  them  the  more  £or 
being  what  I  am  not.  I  desire,  in  particular,  that  we 
may  be  censured  every  man  by  himself,  and  would 
not  be  drawn  into  the  consequence  of  common  ex- 
amples. My  weakness  does  nothing  alter  the  esteem 
I  ought  to  have  of  the  force  and  vigour  of  those  who 
deserve  it.  Sunt  qui  nihil  suadentj  guavi  quod  se 
imita7*i  posse  confidunt  ;*  "  There  are  some  who  pcr- 
"  suade  nothing  but  what  they  believe  they  can  uni- 
**  tate  themselves.**  Crawling  as  I  am  upon  the  slime 
of  the  earth,  I  do  not,  for  all  that,  cease  to  observe,  up 
in  the  clouds,  the  inimitable  height  of  some  heroic 
souls ;  it  is  a  great  deal  for  me  to  have  my  judgment 
regular,  if  the  effects  cannot  be  so,  and  to  maintain 
this  sovereign  part,  at  least,  free  from  corruption : 
it  is  something  to  have  my  will  good  when  my  legs 
fail  me.  This  age  wherein  we  live,  in  our  part  of 
the  world  at  least,  is  grown  so  stupid,  that  not  only 

*  Cicero  de  Or,  ad  Brutum,  cap.  7. 
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the  exercise,  but  the  very  notion  of  virtue  is  de&c* 
tive,  and  seems  to  be  only  college  jargon : 

— — — — —  Vtrtutem  verla  pntant^  ut 
iMcum  ligna.* 

Words  finely  couch'd  these  men  for  virtue  take ;       .       .        . 
As  if  each  wood  a  sacred  grove  could  make. 

Quam  vereri  deberent^f  etiam  si  percipere  nan  poi-^ 
tent :%  "  Which  thev  ought  to  reverence,  though 
^^  they  cannot  comprehend  it/'  It  is  a  mere  gew-gaw 
to  hang  in  a  cabinet,  or  at  the  end  of  the  tongue,  as 
cm  the  tip  of  the  ear,  for  ornament  only. 

Thare  are  now  no  virtuous  actions,  and  such  as  vieions 
carry  a  show  of  virtue  have  yet  nothing  of  its  essence ;  "^^111^** 
foy  reason  that  profit,  glory,  fear,  custom,  and  other  ^^  of 
such  foreign  causes,  are  generally  incentives  to  them^  ^^**- 
The  same  may  be  said  of  justice,  valour,  and  cour* 
tesy,  in  respect  to  others,  and  according  to  the  &ce 
they  appear  with  to  the  public.    The  practice  of 
thm  is  &7  no  means  virtueT  because  there  is  another 
end  proposed,  another  moving  cause.    Virtue  owns 
nothmg  to  be  hers,  but  what  is  done  by  herself,  and 
for  herself  alone. 

In  that  great   battle  of  Potidflca,^ ,  where  the  wby  the 
Greeks,  under  Pausanias,  defeated  Mardonius  and^P^^^^^J^^,^^^ 
the  Persians,  the  conquerors,  according  to  their  cus-  reward  of* 
torn,  coming  to  divide  amongst  them  the  glory  or*^*^p°^^^ 
the  exploit,  they  attributed  to  the  Spartan  nation  the  who  ngim. 
pre-eminence  of  valour  in  this  engagement.    The  l|!lf'l„*'oH'in 
Spartans,  who  were  great  judges  of  virtue,  wheni»ttie. 
they  came  to  determine  to  what  particular  man  of 
their  nation  the  honour  was  due,  of  having  behaved 
best  upon  this  occasion,  found  tluit  Aristo^ 


^  Horace^  ep.6,  lib.  i.  ver.  31,  32. 

t  Montaiffne  applies  to  virtue  what  Cicero  here  says  of  phQo- 
Sophy,  and  of  those  who  presame  to  find  fault  with  it. 

X  Cicero  Tusc  Qiuest.  lib.  y.  cap.  2. 

§  Montaigne  has  here  put  Potidsa  for  Platsea.  Cornelius  Nepos, 
in  the  Life  o£  Pausanias,  cap.  J.  **  Hujus  est  illustrissimam  proe* 
^  lium  apud  Platseas.*' 
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demus*  had  of  all  others  hazarded  his  person  with 
the  greatest  bravery.     They  did  not,  however,  allow 
him  any  prize,  because  he  had  been  incited  by  a  de- 
sire to  clear  his  reputation  from  the  reproach  it  had 
incurred  in  the  action  at  Thermopylae. 
Many  peo-     QuT  judgmcuts  are  sick,  and  conformable  to  the 
yip'rl"^a/e  coH'uption  of  our  manners.     I  obser\'e  most  of  the 
<•'*•  ^oMeit  wits  of  these  times  pretend  to  shine  by  obscuring  the 
ancients!  ^  glory  of  the  bravc  and  generous  actions  of  former 
ages,  putting  some  vile  construction  upon  them,  and 
forging  vain  causes  and  motives  of  them.     A  mighty 
subtlety  indeed !     Show  me  the  greatest  and  most 
unblemished  action  in  life,  and  I  will  invent  fifty  bad 
ends  to  obscure  it ;  God  knows,  whose  intention  will 
extend  them  out  to  the  full,  what  diversity  of  images 
our  internal  wills  are  liable  to ;  they  do  not  censure 
so  much  from  a  spirit  of  malice,  as  from  ignorance. 
Moniaiyrnc      The  samc  paius  aiid  license  that  others  take  to  de- 
o.mwyf  tract  from  these  illustrious  names,  I  would  willingly 
and  why.    ^akc  to  raisc  them  higher.     As  for  those  rare  figures 
that  are  culled  out  by  the  consent  of  the  wisest  men, 
.  for  an  example  to  the  world,  I  should  not  stick  to 
honour  them  more,  as  far  as  my  invention  would 
permit,  by  the  circumstances  of  favourable  construc- 
tion.    And  we  are  to  believe  that  the  force  of  our 
invention  is  infinitely  short  of  their  merit.     It  is  the 
duty  of  good  men  to  paint  virtue  as  beautiful  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  there  would  be  no  indecency  in  the  case, 
should .  our  passion  a  little  transport  us  in  favour  of 
such  sacred  forms.     What  these  people  do  to  the 
contrary,  they  either  do  out  of  malice,  or  by  the 
vice  of  confining  their  belief  to  their  own  capacity, 
as  aforesaid,  or  which  I  am  more  inclined  to.thinK, 
for  not  having  their  sight  strong,  clear,  and  elevated 
variow     enough,  to  conceive  the  splendour  of  virtue  in  her 
Jjfg"^^^,,*'^ native  purity;    as  Plutarch  complains,   that  in  his 
of  tbe       time  some  attributed  the  cause  of  the  younger  Cato's 
yj^wngcr    jjgath  to  his  fear  of  Csesar,  at  wliich  he  seems  Very 

« 

*  Herodot.  lib.  ix,  p.  614. 
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angry,  and  with  good  reason ;  and  by  that  a  man 
may  guess  how  much  more  he  would  have  been  of- 
fended with  those  who  have  attributed  it  to  anlbi- 
tion ;  silly  people !  he  "would  have  performed  a  hand-*, 
some,  just,  and  generous  action,  though  he  had  ig- 
nominy for  his  reward,  rather  than  glory.  That  man 
was,  in  truth,  a  pattern,  whom  nature  chose  out  to 
show  to  what  height  human  virtue  and  constancy 
could  arrive. 

But. I  am  not  capable  of  handling  so  noble  an  ar-  choice patt 
gument ;  I  will  therefore  only  enter  five  Latin  poets  ^/poees**^ 
in  thje  lists,  contending  in  the  praise  of  Cato ;  and  in  praif e  of 
inclusively  for  their  own  too.     Now  a  man,  well  read  ^J^i  aod' 
in  poetry,  vdll  think  the  first  two,  in  comparison  of  estimated 
the  others,    languishing;    the  third  more  vigorous, ^i^*"" 
but  overthrown  by  the  extravagancy  of  his  own  force. 
He  will  then  think,  that  there  will  be  yet  room  for 
one  or  two  gradations  of  invention  to  come  to  the 
fourth ;  and  coming  to  mount  the  pitch  of  that,  he 
will  liflt  up  his  hand  in  admiration.     At  the  last,  the 
first  by  some  space  (but  a  space  that  he  will  swear  is 
not  to  be  filled  up  by  any  human  wit),  he  will  be  as- 
tonished, he  will  not  know  where  he  is. 

It  is  very  surprising  that  we  have  more  poets  than  jszceii«nt 
judges  and  interpreters  of  poetry.  It  is  easier  to  S^e'J^ 
write  a  poem  than  to  underst:and  one.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  certain  low  poetry,  that  a  man  may  judge  by 
precepts  and  art ;  but  the  true,  supreme,  and  diyipe 
poesy  is  above  all  rules  and  reason.  And  whoever 
discerns  the  beauty  of  it,  with  a  strong  and  steady 
sight,  sees  no  more  than  a  flash  of  lightning.  This 
is  a  sort  of  poesy  that  does  not  exercise,  but  ravishes 
and  overwhelms  our  judgment.  The  fury  that  pos- 
sesses him  who  is  able  to  penetrate  into  it,  also  strikes 
a  third  man  by  hearing  him  repeat  it ;  like  a  load- ' 
stone,  that  not  only  attracts  the  needle,  but  also  com- 
municates to  it  the  virtue  to  attract  others.  And  it 
is  more  evident  at  pur  theatres,  that  the  sacred  inspii- 
ratiop  of  the  Muses,  having  first  stirred  up  the  poet 
to  anger,  sorrow,  hatred,  fmd  to  be  out  of  himself^ 
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whenever  they  will,  does  moreover  by  the  poet  packr 
sess  the  actor,  and  by  the  actor  consequently  all  the 
spectators.     So  much  do  our  passions ,  hang  and  de- 
piend  upon  one  another. 
whatsoH      Poetry  has  ever  had  that  power  over  me  from  a 
woliui^ic  child,  to  pierce  and  tranq)ort  me ;  but  this  quick 
preferred,  scnsc  of  it  that  is  UEtural  to  me,  has  been  vanously 
handled  by  variety  of  forms,  and  not  so  much  higher 
and  lower  (for  they  were  ever  the  highest  in  every 
kind),   as  differing  in  colour.      First,   a  gay  and 
sprightly  fluency,   afterwards  an  acute  and  pene« 
trating  subtlety  i  and  lastly,  a  mature  and  constant 
force.     An  example  from  0\ad,  Lucan,  and  Virgil, 
wiU  better  express  them.     But  otu*  poets  are  begin- 
ning their  career, 
^  One  says. 

Sit  Cato  dum  vwUfama  vel  Casare  vt4gon* 

Let  Cato*s  frme, 


Whilst  he  shall  live,  eclipse  great  Ceeaar's 

A  second  says, 

—  Et  mvtchim  devicta  marie  Cafonem.f 
And  Cato  fell,  invincible  in  death. 

And  the  third,  speaking  of  the  civil  wars  between 
Csesar  and  Pompey : 

Vtctrix  causa  Diis  placuit,  se4  vict^  Catwu4> 

Heaven  approves 

The  conquering  cause,  the  conquered  Cato  loves. 

And  the  fourth,  upon  the  praises  of  Caesar,,  says, 

Et  cuncta  terrarum  subacta^ 
PrcBter  atrocem  animum  Cetwis4 
And  conquered  all  where'er  his  eagle  flew. 
But  stubborn  Cato  nothing  could  subdue. 

Tbe  master  of  the  choir,  afier  having  characterised 
the  greatest  Romans,  ends  thus: 

His  dantemjura  Cafmem.  || 

And  Cato  giving  laws  to  all  the  rest 

'  ♦  Mart.  hTi.Ti.  epig.  S2.       f  MieuruL  Aatronomicon,  I*,  {v.  ver.  87t 
•^  Lucan.  lib.  i.  ter.  121.  $  Hor,  Car,  Kb.  ii.  od.  i.  ver.  23, 2*. 

I  Viigil,  JEncid.  lib.  viii.  Ten.970. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

That  rve  laugh  and  cry  for  the  same  Thing. 

W  HEN  we  read  in  history^  that  Antigonus  wasThedesch 
very  much  displeased  with  his  son,  for  presenting  quilJJ^J^ 
him  the  head  of  king  Pyrrhus  his  enemy,  just  killed  waiied  by 
fighting  against  him,  and  that  seeing  it  he  heartily  ^^  ^'«*«'^ 
wept  :*  that  Rene,  duke  of  Lorrain,  also  lamented 
the  death  of  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy ,t  whom  he 
had  just  defeated,  and  appeared  in  mourning  at  his 
funeral :  and  that,  in  the  battle  of  Auro^t  f which 
the  count  de  Montfort  obtained  over  Charles  de 
Blois,  his  competitor  for  the  duchy  of  Brittany),  the 
conqueror,  meeting  the  corpse  of  his  enemy,  was 
much  afflicted  at  his  death  ;§  we  must  not  presently 
cry  out : 

Et  cost  oven  eke  Fammo  ciasatna. 
Sua  pcaaion  sotto  el  contretrio  maniOy 
Bkopre^  con  la  vista  hor  chiara,  kof^  brunaJjl 

There  ev'iy  person,  whether  of  jojr  or  woe^ 
The  pasBion  of  his  mind  can  govern  so. 
As  when  most  eiiev'd,  to  show  a  visage  clear^ 
And  melanchohc,  when  best  pleas'd,  appear.   • 

When  Pompe3r'8  head  was  presented  to  Cassar,  his- 
toiy  tells  us,  that  he  turned  away  his  face,  as  from  a 
sad  and  disf^easing  object.  There  had  been  so  long 
a  correspondence  between  them,  in  the  management 
of  the  public  affimrs,  so  great  a  community  of  for* 
tunes,  so  many  mutual  offices^  and  so  near  in  alli« 
ance,  that  tins  coimtenance  of  his  ought  not  to  sufier 
under  any  misinterpretation;  or  to  be  altogether 
suspected  for  fiilse  or  counterfeit^  as  this  author  seems 
to  believe: 

♦  Phitarcb,  in  the  Life  of  IVrrhui.        t  Before  Nancy  in  UT7. 

X  In  1S64',  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  Mag  of  France. 

f  FnrimBrt,TDLiti;8p.228,        |f  Petrarch,  fol.  25,  edit,  of  1545. 
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Tuiumque  ptdavii 


Jam  bonus  esse  socer,  lachrymas  non  sponte  cadenies 
Effuditj  gemitusque  expressit  pectore  Icsto.*^ 

'    •      And  now  he  saw 
'Twas  safe  to  be  a  pious  fether-in-law^ 
He  shed  forc'd  tears,  and  from  a  joyfiil  breast, 
Fetch'd  sighs  and  groans. 

For  though  it  be  true,  that  most  of  our  actions  are 
deceitfiil,  and  that  sometimes 

Hceredis  fletus  sub  persona  ristis  est.f 

Tlie  heir's  dissembled  tears,  behind  the  skreen 
Could  one  but  peep,  would  joyful  smiles  be  seen. 

Mankind  Yet,  in  judging  of  these  accidents,  we  are  to  con- 
"ffwnt*  sider  how  much  our  souls  are  oftentimes  agitated 
passiaoi.  ^th  different  passions.  And,"  as  they  say,  that  in 
our  bodies  there  is  a  collection  of  divers  humours, 
of  wliich,  that  is  the  governing  passion,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  complexion  we  are  of,  is  commonly 
most  predominant  in  us ;  so,  though  the  soul  have  in 
it  divers  motions  to  give  it  agitation,  yet  there  must 
be  one  master  of  the  field,  yet  not  with  so  entire  a 
conquest,  but  that  through  the  flexibility  and  incon^ 
stancy  of  the  soul,  those  of  less  authority  may,  upon 
occasion,  re-assume  their  place,  and  make  a  little 
sally  in  turn.  Thence  it  is  that  we  see  not  only 
children,  who  simply  follow  nature,  often  laugh  and 
cry  at  the  same  thing ;  but  not  one  of  us  can  boast, 
what  journey  soever  ne  may  have  in  hand  that  he  has 
set  his  heart  upon,  but  when  he  comes  to  part  with 
his  family  and  friends,  he  will  find  something  within 
that  troubles  liim ;  and  though  he  refrain  his  tears, 
yet  he  puts  foot  in  the  stirrup  with  a  sad  and  cloudy 
countenance.  We  may  ftirther  observe,  that  what-p 
ever  kindly  flame  have  warmed  the  heart  of  well-bom 
virgins,  yet  they  are  fain  to  be  forced  from  about  their 
mothers'  necks,  to  be  put  to  bed  to  their  husbands  i 
whatever  this  boon  companion  is  pleased  to  say : 

♦  Lucan.  lib.  ix.  ver.  1037. 

f  Aulas  Gellius  ex  Noctes  Pablii  Mimis,  lib.  xviL  cap.  H. 
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Estne  Tiovis  nupiis  odio  Fenus,  anne  parentum 

Fnistrantur  faUis  gaudia  lachrymalis, 
TJbertim  thalami  tpias  intra  limina  Jkndunt  P 

NoTiy  ita  me  Divl,  vera  gemunt,  jttverintJ^ 

Does  the  fair  bride  the  sport  so  greatly  dread^ 
That  she  takes  on  so,  when  she's  put  to  bed^ 
Her  iMirents  joys  t*allay  with  a  feign'd  tear  ? 
She  aoes  not  cry  in  earnest,  I  dare  swear. 

So  that  it  is  not  strange  to  lament  the  death  of  a  per- 
son whom  a  man  woula  by  no  means  should  be  alive : 
when  I  rattle  my  man^  I  do  it  with  all  the  mettle  I 
have,  and  give  him  no  feigned,  but  hearty  real 
curses ;  but  the  heat  being  over,  if  he  should  stand 
in  need  of  me,  I  should  be  very  ready  to  do  him 
good ;  for  I  instantly  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  When  I 
call  him  calf  and  coxcomb,  I  do  not  mean  to  entail 
those  titles  upon  him  for  ever ;  neither  do  I  think  I 
give  myself  the  lie  in  calling  him  an  honest  fellow 
presently  after.  No  one  quality  engrosses  us  ab- 
stractedly and  universally.  Were  it  not  the  sign  of 
a  fool  to  talk  to  one's  self,  there  would  Hardly  be  a 
day  or  hour  wherein  I  might  not  be  heard  to  mutter 
to  myself,  and  against  myself.  Wretched  fool  that  I 
am !  And  yet  I  do  not  think  that  to  be  my  character. 
He  who  seeing  me  one  while  cold,  and  presently 
very  fond  of  my  wife,  believes  the  one  or  the  other 
to  be  counterfeited,  is  an  ass.  Nero,  taking  leave 
of  his  mother,  whom  he  sent  to  be  drowned,  was, 
nevertheless  sensible  of  some  emotion  at  this  fare- 
well, and  was  struck  with  horror  and  pity.  It  is 
said,  that  the  Ught  of  the  sun  is  not  one  continuous 
thing,  but  that  it  darts  new  rays  so  quick  one  upon 
another,  that  we  cannot  perceive  the  intermission  : 

Largwi  enim  liqutdi  fons  luminis  cethereus  Sol 
Irrigat  a%sidue  caelum  candore  recently 
I  Suppetil  atque  novo  confeUim  bimine  lumen.\ 

*  Catull.  de  Coma  Berenices,  num.  Ixiv.  ver.  15* 
f  Lucret  lib.  v.  ver.  282,  &c. 
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For  the  sethereal  siin  that  shines  so  hright^ 
Being  a  fountain  large  of  liquid  light, 
With  fresh  rays  sprinkles  still  the  cheerfiil  sky. 
And  with  new  light  the  light  does  still  supjily. 

Just  SO  the  soul  variously  and  imperceptibly  darts  out 
her  passions. 
Xerxes  Artabanus  surprising    once  his  nephew  Xerxes, 

ported  wUh  c^i^  him  for  the  sildden  alteration  of  his  counte- 
joy  and  o-  naBcc.     As  hc  was  viewinff  his  forces  without  lium- 
IdTich  ^'  her,  passing  over  the  Heilespont,  for  the  Grecian 
thf  "mI  *V  expedition,  his  heart  leaped  wiA  joy,  to  see  so  many 
hitv^t'^  thousands  of  men  under  his  command;  it  also  ap- 
vmy.       peared  in  the  gaiety  and  alacrity  of  his  counte- 
nance.*^    But  his  thoughts  at  the  same  instants  sug- 
gesting to  him,  that  of  so  many  lives,  in  an  age  at 
most,  there  woiild  not  be  one  left,  he  knit  his  brows, 
and  grew  sad,  even  to  the  shedding  of  tean. 
The  soul       We  have  resolutely  pursued  the  reven^  of  an 
foJk  "npon  i^j^iry  received,  and  felt  a  singular  satisfaction  in  the 
things  with  victory :  yet  we  are  sorry,  though  it  is  not  for  the 
«me  eyi^ *^  victory  that  we  weep :  there  is  nothing  altered  in 
nor  with'  that :  but  the  soul  looks  upon  the  thing  with  another 
The  ^e    ^y^9  ^^  represents  it  to  itself  with  another  kind  of 
^»>-        face :  for  every  thing  has  many  biasses  and  aspects. 
Relations,  old  acquaintances,  and  friendships,  possess 
our  imagination,  and  make  it  tender  for  the  time, 
accOTding  to  their  condition ;  but  the  revoiotion  is 
so  quick,  that  we  do  not  perceive  it : 

Nil  ade3  fieri  celeri  Toiione  videhtTj 
Qu^ifii  si  mens  fieri  propomi^  et  inchoat  ipsa. 
Uciiu  ergo  animus  qudm  res  sepercietulia^ 
Ante  eculos  quorum  inprmnptu  tuUura  videiur.f 

Am  no  one  action  seems  so  swiftly  done, 

As  what  the  mind  as  plann'd,  and  once  begun, 

Tills  observation  evidently  proves, 

The  mind  than  other  things  more  swiftly  moves. 

Therefore,  while  we  desire  to  make  a  work  com- 
plete,  and  all  of  a  piece,  we   deceive  ourselves. 

*  Herodot,  lib.  viL  p.  i56f  457*  f  Lucr.  lib.  liL  ver.  183,  &c« 
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When  Timoleon  laments  the  murder  he  had  com- 
mitted,  after,  so  mature  and  generous  deliberation,  he 
does  not  lament  the  liberty  restored  to  his  country, 
he  does  not  lament  the  tyrant,  but  hie  laments  his 
brother :  one  part  of  his  duty  is  performed,  let  us 
give  him  leave  to  perform  the  other. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII- 

Of  Solitude. 

JLjET  us  lay  aside  that  old  comparison  between  the 
active  and  the  solitary  life ;  and  as  for  the  fine  saying 
which  is  made  a  cloke  for  ambition  and  avarice, 
**  That  we  are  not  bom  for  ourselves,  but  for  the 
**  public,**  let  us  boldly  appeal  to  those  who  are  iii 
public  affairs,  let  them  lay  their  hands  upon  their 
hearts,  and  then  say  whether,  on  the  contrary,  they 
do  not  rather  aspire  to  titles  and  offices,  and  that 
hurry  of  the  world,  to  make  their  private  advantage 
at  the  public  expense.  The  corrupt  means  by 
which  they  push  tneir  way  in  our  time,  manifestly 
declare  that  their  end  cannot  be  very  good.  Let  us 
then  tell  ambition,  that  it  is  she  herself  who  gives  us 
a  taste  of  solitude ;  for  what  does  she  so  much  avoid 
as  society  ?  What  does  she  so  much  seek  as  elbow- 
room  ?  A  man  may  do  well  or  ill  every  where :  But 
if  what  Bias  says  be  true,  that  the  greatest  part  is 
the  worst  part  j  or  what  the  Preacher  says,  that  there 
is  not  one  good  of  a  thousand : 

Rari  quippe  honi :  numero  vix  sunt  totidem,  quot 
Thebarum  portcBy  vel  divitis  ostia  JVJfi.* 

How  few  good  men  are  numbered  on  this  soil ! 
Scarce  more  tlian  gates  of  Thebes,  or  mouths  of  Nile. 

the  contagion  is  very  dangerous  in  the  crowd*     ^ 

*  Juv.  flat.  xiil.  ver.  96»  27<« 
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T«  ««o-        There  is  a  necessity  for  men  either  to  imitate 
the  wicked  others,  OF  to  hate  them :  t  both  are  to  be  avoided; 
^^^-        the  former,  lest  we  become  like  to  the  wicked^  be- 
cause they  are  many ;    the  latter,  for  fear  of  hating 
the  many,  because  they  are  unlike  us.     And  mer- 
chants that  go  to  sea  have  reason  to  be  cautious^  that 
those  who  embark  with  them  in  the  same  bottom 
I  e  neither  dissolute,  blasphemous,  nor  vicious  other 
v^ays ;    looking  upon  such   society  as  unfortunate. 
And  therefore  it  was,  that  Biast  pleasantly  said  to 
seme,  who,  being  with  him  in  a  dangerous  storm,  im- 
plored  the  assistance  of  the  gods,   "   Hold  your 
peace,  that  they  may  not  know  you  are  in  my 
company.**      And  as  a  more    forcible  example, 
Albuquerque,  viceroy  in  the  Indies,  for  Emanuel 
king  of  Portugal,  bemg  in  extreme  peril  of  ship- 
wreck, took  a  little  boy  upon  his  shoulders,  for  this 
only  end  ;  that  being  a  sharer  of  their  danger,  his 
innccence  might  serve  to  protect  liim,  and  to  recom- 
mer  d  him  to  the  divine  favour,  that  they  might  get 
to  j-hore  :  a  wise  man  may  indeed  live  every  where 
content,    and  be  retired  even  in  the  crowd  of  a 
palace ;  but  if  it  be  left  to  his  own  choice  he  will 
tell  you,  that  he  would  fly  the  very  sight  of   the 
latter ;    he  can  endure  it,  if  need  be  ;  but  if  it  be 
left  to  himself,  he  will  choose  the  first.     He  does 
Tiot  think  himself  sufficiently  rid  of  vice,  if  he  must 
yet    contend  with    it    in    other    men:    Charondas 
punished  those  for  ill  men,  who  were  convicted  of 
keeping  ill  company.t    There  is  nothing  so  unso- 
ciable, and  sociable,  as  man ;  the  one  by  his  vice, 
the  other  by  his  nature.     And  Antisthenes,t  in  my 
opinion,  did  not  give  a  satisfactory  answer,  when  he 

•  These  reflections  were  a  genuine  translation  from  Seneca,  ep.  7> 
who  has  these  very  words :  **  Necesse  est  aut  imiteris  aut  oderis* 
**  Utrumque  auteni  devitandum  est,  no  vel  simili,  malis  fias,  quia 
**  multi  sunt,  necne  inimicus  multis,  quia  dissimiles  sunt." 

f  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  Life  of  Bias,  lib.  i.  sect.  6. 

t  Dioaorus  of  Sicily,  Mb.  xii.  ch.  4. 

§  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  Life  of  Antisthencs. 
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was  reproached  with  frequenting  ill  company,  by  ' 
saying,  "  That  the  physicians  hved  well  amongst 
**  the  sick ;"  for  if  tney  contribute  to  the  health  of 
the  sick,  no  doubt  but  by  the  contagion,  continual 
sight  of,  and  familiarity  with  diseases,  they  must  of 
necessity  impair  their  own  health. 

.  Now  the  end  I  suppose  is  all  one,  to  live  at  more  The  aim  of 
leisure,  and  at  greater  ease  :  but  men  do  not  always  *****^"'*** 
take  the  right  course  to  it ;  for  they  often  think  they 
have  taken  leave  of  business,  when  they  have  only 
exchanged  one  employment  for  another.  There  is 
little  less  trouble  in  governing  a  family,  than  a  whole 
kingdom  ;  wherever  the  mind  is  perplexed,  it  is  in 
an  entire  disorder,  and  domestic  employments  are 
not  less  troublesome  for  being  less  important. 
Moreover,  because  we  have  left  the  court  and  the 
exchange,  we  are  not  rid  of  the  principal  vexations 
of  life: 

Raiioj  et  pmdentia  citrasy 

Non  locTis  effiisi  late  maris  arbiter  aufert»* 

Reason  and  prudence  our  affections  ease^ . 
Not  the  bold  site  that  wide  commands  the  seas. 

Our  ambition,  our  avarice,  irresolution,  fears,  and  soutude 
inordinate  desires,  do  not  leave  us  when  we  change  frcV^ 
our  country :  from  out 

Bt 

Post  equitem  sedet  atra  aira,^ 

And  when  he  rides,  black  Care  sits  close  behind. 

Our  passions  oft  follow  us  even  to  cloisters,  and  phi- 
losophical schools;  nor  deserts,  nor  caves,  hair- 
shirts,  nor  fasts,  can  disengage  us  from  them  : 

Hceret  lateri  lethalis  arundcX 

The  fatal  shaft  sticks  to  the  wounded  side. 

A  person  telling  Socrates,§  that  such  a  one  was 
nothing  improved  by  his  travels,  "  No  wonder," 
said  he,  "  for  he  travelled  along  witli  himself:'* 

*  Hor.  lib.  i.  epist.  11,  ver.  2.5,  26.      •f  Ih.  lib,  iii.  ode  1,  yer.  40. 
1^  Virg.  iEneiu,  lib.  iv.  ver.  73.  ^  Senec.  episU  104. 
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-*»  Quid  terras  0UO  cdetUes 
Sole  mutmans  f  patria  quis  eoatl 

Se  quoque  fugit  ?* 

To  change  our  native  soil^  why  sboald  we  run^ 
And  seek  one  wanned  by  a  fiercer  sun  ? 
For  who  m  exile  ever  vet  could  find^ 
He  went  abroad,  and  left  himself  behind  ? 

If  a  man  do  not  first  discharge  both  himself  and  his 
mind,  of  the  burden  with  which  he  is  oppressed, 
motion  will  but  make  it  press  the  harder :  as  in  a 
ship,  the  lading  is  of  less  encumbrance,  when  it  is 
web  settled.  You  do  a  sick  man  more  harm  than 
good,  in  removing  him  from  place  to  place  $  you 
confirm  the  disease  by  stirring  him,  as  stakes  sink 
deeper  into  the  earth,  by  being  moved  up  and  down* 
And,  therefore,  it  is  not  enough  to  be  remote  fix>m 
the  public ;  it  is  not  enough  to  shift  the  situation ;  a 
man  must  fiy  from  the  popular  dispositions  that  have 
taken  possession  of  his  soul,  he  must  lay  himself 
aside,  and  come  to  himself  again : 

— —  Rupijam  vincula,  dicas. 
Nam  ft  luctata  cants  nodum  arripit :  .atiamen  UK 
Cum  JugUy  a  collo  trahitur  pars  longa  cateme.f 

Thou'lt  say,  perhaps,  that  tbou  hast  broke  the  chain^ 
IVhy,  so  the  dog  has  gnaw'd  the  knot  in  'twiun 
That  ty'd  hiih  there ;  but  as  he  flies,  he  feels 
The  ponderous  chain  still  rattling  at  his  heels. 

We  still  carry  our  fetters  along  with  us ;  it  is  not  an 
absolute  liberty ;  we  still  look  back  upon  what  we 
have  left  behind  us ;  our  heads  are  full  of  it : 

— "—  Msi  purgatum  est  pectus^  quce  pnplia  nMs 
Atqve  pertcula  tunc  ingraiis  insirmandum  ? 
Qu/mice  comcindunt  kominum  aipedinis  acres 
Sollicitum  cune^  quantique  perinde  timores  ^ 
Qttidve  SKperbiay  spurci'teSj  petvlantiay  quantas 
Effimmt  cladeSy  quid  luxuSf  desidiesqueFX 

Unless  the  mind  be  purg'd,  what  conflicts  dive, 
And  dangen  will  not  ev'ry  thought  inspire  ? 

*  Hor.  lib.  ii.  ode  16,  vet.  18»  &C 

f  Peruus,  SOL  v.  ver.  158,  &c.  %  Luciet.  lib.  v.  reCr  44--49» 
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Hi*  uQgratefiil  man,  how  many  bitter  cases 
Incessant  gall,  and  then  how  many  feai?  ? 
Wh^t  horrid  mas^cres  from  pride  ensue, 
Rom  sloth,  lust,  petulance,  and  from lux'ry  too? 

Our  disease  is  in  the  mind,  which  cannot  escape  in  what 
from  itself:  J--^: 

/«  culpa  esi  animus,  ^  se  fum  eJfugU  un^m.*  '^--^ 

Still  in  the  mind  the  &ult  doth  lie. 
That  never  from  itself  can  fly. 

and  is  therefore  to  be  called  in,  and  contracted, 
^is  is  the  true  solitude,  and  such  as  may  be  enjoyed 
even  in  popidous  cities,  and  the  courts  of  kings  j 
though  more  commodiously  apart. 

Now  if  we  will  attempt  to  live  alone,  and  to  get 
rid  of  company,  let  us  so  order  it,  that  our  conten- 
ment  may  be  in  our  own  power.  Let  us  dissolve  all 
obligations  that  attach  us  to  others :  let  us  be  so  fkr 
our  own  masters,  that  we  may  live  alone  in  good 
earnest,  and  live  at  our  ease  too. 

Stijpo  having  escaped  from  the  fire  that  consumed  comtftncy 
the  city  where  he  lived,  by  which  his  wife,  children,  ^ih* «nw«* 
with  all  his  substance  were  destroyed,  Demetrius  uid«.*  **'" 
PoUorcetes,  seeing  his  countenance  not  dismayed  in 
so  great  a  ruin  of  his  country,  asked  him  if  he  had 
received  no  loss  ?t  To  which  he  made  answer.  No ; 
and  that,  God  be  thanked,  nothing  was  lost  of  his. 
This  also  was  the  meaning  of  the  philosopher  Antis- 
thenes,  when  he  pleasantly  said,1:  that  men  should 
^mly  fomish  themselves  with  such  things  as  could 
float  on  the  water,  and  swim  with  the  owner  to 
escape  a  shipwreck :  and  certainly  a  wise  man  losea^ 
^Qodung,  if  he  save  but  himself.  When  the  city  of  Nola 
was  ruined  by  the  barbarians,  Paulinus,  who  was 
bishop  of  that  place,  having  there  lost  all  he  had, 
and  beinff  himself  a  prisoner,  prayed  after  this  man* 
<nery§  ^^  O  Lord,  defend  me  from  being  sensible  of 

*  Hot.  Vb.  L  epist  14.  f  Senec.  epist.  9, 

%  Diogenes  Laert  in  the  Lifaof  Antisthenes^ 
§  AugQiStijii*  4e  ^ivitate  Dei,  lib.  i.  ^qip.  xviiL 
TOL,  I*  U 
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^*  this  loss ;  for  thou  knowest,  they  have  yet  fouchect 
*'  nothing  that  I  could  call  mine ;  **  the  riches  that 
made  him  rich,  and  the  goods  that  made  him  good, 
remained  still  entire. 
The  tree  This  it  is  to  make  choice  of  treasures  that  can 
Shtc^wto  secure  themselves  from  injury,  and  to  hide  them  irt 
s  man  a  placc  where  no  one  can  enter,  and  which  cannot 
j«ri«/**"  be  betrayed  by  any  but  ourselves.  Wives,  children, 
goods,  and  especially  health,  are  means  of  comfort ; 
but  we  are  not  to  set  our  hearts  upon  them,  as  that 
they  become  absolutely  necessaiy  to  our  happiness : 
we  must  reserve  a  back-room,  wholly  our  own,  and 
entirely  free,  wherein  to  fix  our  libeiiy,  our  principal 
retreat  and  solitude.  Here  must  we  have  converse 
with  ourselves,  and  so  privately, .  that  no  knowledge 
or  communication  of  any  foreign  concern,  be  ad- 
mitted ;  there  to  talk  and  to  laugh,  as  if  without 
wife,  children,  goods,  train,  or  attendance,  to  the 
end,  that  when  we  happen  to  lose  any  or  all  of  these 
it  may  be  no  new  thing  to  us  to  be  without  them. 
We  have  a  mind  pliable  of  itself,  that  is  capable  of 
getting  company,  has  wherewithal  to  attack  and  to 
defend,  to  receive  and  to  give :  let  us  not  then  fear 
in  this  solitude,  to  languish  under  an  uncomfortable 
idleness : 

In  soUs  sis  till  turla  lods.* 

In  solitary  places  be 

Unto  thyself  good  company. 

tf^n  ptit        Virtue  is,  satisfied  with  herself,  without  discipline^ 

im«^flur7y^^^^^^'  words,  without  effects.      In  our  ordinary 

for  a  tbott-actions,  there  is  not  one  of  a  thousand  that  con- 

2Ilf do nS<^^^^s  ourselves:  he  that  thou  seest  scrambling  up 

concern     the  ruitis  of  that  wall,  furious,  and  out  of  his  mind, 

•^««-       against  whom  so  many  muskets  are  levelled;  and 

that  other,  all  over  scars,  pale,  and  fainting  with 

.hunger,  and  ^et  resolved  rather  to  die  than  to  open 

his  gate  to  him,  dost  thou  think  that  these  men  are 

there  upon  their  own  account  ?  No ;  perhaps,  in  the 

*  Tibull.  lib.  iv.  eleg.  xiii.  ver«  12. 
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behalf  of  one  whom  they  never  saw,  and  that  never 
concertis  himself  what  becomes  of  them,  but  lies 
wallowing  the  while  in  sloth  and  pleasure:  this 
other  slavering,  blear-eyed,  slovenly  fellow,  that  thou 
seest  come  out  of  his  study  after  midnight,  dost  thou 
think  he  has  been  tumbling  over  books,  to  learn  how 
to  become  a  better  man,  wiser,  and  more  content  ? 
No  such  matter,  he  will  there  end  his  days,  but  he 
will  teach  posterity  the  measure  of  Plautus's  verses, 
and  the  orthography  of  a  Latin  word :  who  does 
not  voluntarily  exchange  his  health,  his  repose,  and 
his  very  life,  for  reputation  and  glory,  the  most 
useless,  frivolous,  and  false  coin,  that  is  current 
amongst  us?  Our  own  death  does  not  sufficiently 
terrify  us,  but  we  moreover  charge  ourselves  with 
.'that  of  our  wives,  children,  and  family:  our  own 
affairs  do  not  afford  us  anxiety  enough,  but  we  also 
meddle  with  those  of  our  neighbours  and  friends,  to 
crack  our  brains,  and  torment  us  : 

Vah^  qitenquamne  hominem  in  animum  tnstituere^  out 
Par  are,  qttod  sit  caritiSy  qudm  ipse  est  sibi  P* 

Alas  !  what  mortal  will  be  so  unwise. 
Any  thing  dearer  than  himself  to  prize  ? 

Solitude  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  becoming  To  ivhom 
and  rational,  in  such  as  have  already  employed  their  JJjJij^iJ^" 
most  active  and  floiuishing  age  in  the  world's  ser-  coming. 
vice ;   according  to  the  example  of  Thales.     It  is 
enough  to  have  lived  for  others,  let  us  at  least  live 
out  the    small    remnant  of  life  for  ourselves ;  let 
us  now  call  in  our  thoughts  and  intentions  to  our- 
selves,  and  consult  our  own  ease  :  it  is  no  light  thing 
to  make  a  sure  retreat ;  there .  will  be  enough  to  do, 
without  a  mixture  of  other  enterprises.     Since  God 
gives  us  leisure  to  prepare  for  our  remove,  let  us 
make  ready,  truss  our  baggage,  take  leave  betimes  of 
the  company;    let  us  disentangle  ourselves  from 
those  violent  importunities  that  engage  us  elsewhere, 


*  Ten  Adelph.  act.  1,  seen,  i^  ver.  13, 14. 
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And  alieo'ate  us  from  ourselves :  we  must  break  ihe 
knot  of  our  obligatHHis^  how  strong  soever,  and  no 
longer  love  this  or  that,  but  espouse  nothing  besidcr 
ourselves :  that  is  to  say^  let  the  remainder  *be  our 
own ;  but  not  so  joined,  and  so  close  rivetted,  as  not 
to  be  forced  away  without  flaying  ps,  and  tearing 
away  part  of  us  with  it. 
Of  what        Ihe  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  for  a  person  to 
M^  k'is  know  that  he  is  bis  own  master.     It  is  time  to  weaa 
for  a  nan  oursclves  from  society,   when  we  cannot  add  any 
^Vheu  thing  to  it ;  and  he  th^t  is  not  in  a  condition  to  lend 
*w  own     must  take  care  not  to  borrow.     Our  forces  and  abi- 
lities foil  us ;  let  us  call  them  in,  and  keq[>  them  ta 
^ivselves:   he  that  can,  within  himself,  obliterate 
and  jumble  together  the  offices  of  so  many  friend^ 
ships,  and  of  society^  let  him  do  it :  in  this  decay  of 
fiature,   which   resdera  him  useless,    burdensome, 
^and  troublescHue  to  others,  let  him  take  care  not  to 
become  useless,   burdensome,  and  uneasy  to  him- 
self: let  him  sooth  and  caress  himself;  and,  above 
all  things,  be  sure  to  govern  himself  with  awe  and 
reverence  to  his  reason  and  conscience,  so  as  to  be 
ashamed  to  make  a  false  step  in  their  presence.     Ra-- 
rum  est  eninty  ut  satis  se  quisque  xereatur  :*^    **  For 
it  is  rarely  seen  that  men  have  respect  and  reve- 
rence enough  for  themselves."     Socrates  says,  that 
youth  are  to  cause  themselves  to  be  instructed,  grown 
men  to  exercise  themselves  in  well  doing,  and  old 
men  to  retire  from  all  civil  and  military  employments, 
living  at  their  own  discretion,  without  the  obligation 
to  any  c^Bce. 
the  can«ti.     TTiere  are  some  comj^exions  more  proper  for  these 
mUTfictf  d  precepts  of  retirement  than  others.     Su<Si  as  are  of  a 
for  retire-  moist  and  coM  constituti^i,  and  of  a  tender  will  and 
"*"*'       affection,   and  which  is  not  easily  subdued  or  cm- 
ployed,  as  I  am,  both  by  nature  and  reason,  will 
sooner  incline  to  this  advice  than  active  and  busy 
s  souls,  which  emlwace  all,  engage  in  all,  and  are  hot 

*  Pythagerait 
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ap(m  evety  tiling;  >irho  o^r,  present,  and  give 
themselves  up  to  every  occasion.  We  are  to  serve 
ourselves  with  these  accidental  and  extraneous  things,  * 
8o  far  as  they  are  pleasant  to  us,  but  by  no  means  to 
lay  our  principal  foundation  there.  This  is  no  true 
one,  neither  nature  nor  reason  allow  it  so  to  be,  and 
why  therefore  should  we,  contrary  to  their  laws, 
make  our  own  contentment  a  slave  to  the  power  ik 
another  ?  To  anticipate  also  the  accidents  of  fori* 
tune,  and  to  deprive  ourselves  (^  those  advantages 
we  have  in  our  own  hands,  as  several  have  done  out 
of  devotion,  and  some  philosophers  by  reason ;  to 
serve  a  man's  self,  to  lie  hard,  to  put  out  our  own 
^?ies,  throw  wealth  into  the  river,  and  to  seek  out 
grief  (some  by  the  uneasiness  and  misery  of  this  life^ 
to  acquire  bliss  in  another ;  others,  by  laying  them- 
selves low,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  new  fall),  ^re 
acts  of  an  excessive  virtue.  The  stoutest  and  most 
obstinate  natures  render  eveii  their  aecret  retire^ 
ments  glorious  and  exemplary : 

^Tuia  et  panmUi  lawfo. 


Cum  res  de/ichmt ;  sails  inter  viliafvrtis, 
Verum,  uvi  quid  melius  contingit  et  uncthif^  ideif$ 
Vos  sapere^  et  solas  aid  lene  vivere,  quorum 
CamspiciiMr  fdiidh  Jkndaia  pecunia  viUis.^ 

Thus  I,  when  better  entartunmentB  fiiil, 
Bnively  oommeod  a  plain  and  frugal  mai  i 
On  cheaper  suppera,  show  myself  full  wise  { 
But  if  some  diinties  more  luxurious  rise, 
I  call  those  wise  and  blest,  and  oply  those, 
Whose  lai^  estate  their  splendid  mansion  sfaows, 

A  ^eat  deal  less  WQuld  serve  my  turn  well  enough. 
It  IS  enough  for  me,  under  fortune's  favour,  to  pre« 
pare  mysdf  £>r  her  disgrace,  and,  being  at  my  ease, 
to  represent  to  myself^  as  far  as. my  imagination  can 
stretch,  the  ill  to  come ;  as  we  do  at  justs,  and  tilt- 
{njip,  where  we  counteifeit  a  war  iq  the  great^t  calm 

•♦  Hor.  18if  u  «p]0t.  15,  ver,  4^— 4Cf, 
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of  peace.    I  do  not  think  Arcesilatis*  the  phiIo8a« 

Eher  a  whit  the  more  extravagant,  for  knowing  that 
e,  made  use  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  when  his  for- 
tune allowed  him  so  to  do ;  but  have  a  better  opinion 
of  him,  than  if  he  had  denied  himself  what  he  used 
with  liberality  and  moderation. 
The  limits      J  see  the  utmost  limits  of  natural  necessity,  and 
ne^u^.  considering  the  poor  man  begging  at  my  door  often- 
times more  jocund  and  healthy  than  I  am,  I  put  my- 
self  in  his  place,  and  attempt  to  dress  my  mind  afler 
'   his  mode,  running,  in  like  manner,  over  other  ex* 
amples ;  though  I  fancy  death,  poverty,  contempt, 
and  sickness  treading  on  my  heels,  I  easily  resolve 
not  to  be  afraid  of  what  one,  so  much  my  inferior, 
bears  with  so  much  patience,  and  am  not  willing  to 
believe  that  a  less  understanding  can  do  more  than  a 
greater,  or  that  argument  can  do  as  much  as  custom : 
and  knowing  how  trifling  these  accidental  conve- 
niences  are,  I  do  not  forget,  in  the  height  of  all  my 
enjoyments,  to  make  my  chief  prayer  to  Almighty 
God,  that  he' will  please  to  render  me  content  with 
myself,  and  the  condition  wherein  I  am.     I  see  seve- 
ral young  men,  very  gay  and  frolicksome,  who  ne- 
vertheless keep  a  heap  of  pills  in  their  trunks  at  home, 
to  take  when  the  rheum  shall  seize  them,  which  they 
fear  so  much  the  less,  because  they  think  they  have 
a  remedy  at  hand.     Every  one  should  do  the  same ; 
and,  moreover,  if  they  find  themselves  subject  to  some 
more  violent  disease,  should  furnish  themselves  with 
such  medicines  as  may  benumb  and  stupify  the  part. 
What  oc-       The  employment  a  man  should  choose  for  such  a 
eapauon    nf^^  ought  neither  to  be  laborious  nor  tedious,  other- 
tiiry  fif^ ''  wise  it  is  to  no  purpose  at  all  to  be  retired :   and 
this   depends  upon  every  one's    particular    taste; 
mine  has  no  manner  of   bias  to  husbandry,    and 
such  as  love  it  ought  to  apply  themselves  to  it  with 
moderation : 

*  Dicg.  LaerU  in  the  Lire  of  ArcesOaus,  Ub*  ir.  sect.  S8, 
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Conaniur  silt  res,  non  se  suhtnktere  relnis.* 

A  man  should  to  himself  his  business  fi^ 
But  ;Dot  to  servile  drudgery  submit. 

Husbandry  is  otherwise  a  very  servile  iemployment^ 
as  Sallust  tells  us  ;  though  some  parts  of  it  are  less 
so  than  others,  as  the  care  of  gardens,  which  Xeno* 
phon  attributes  to  Cyrus ;  and  a  mean  may  be  found 
out  between  that  low  and  sordid  application,  so  fid} 
of  solicitude,  which  is  seen  in  men  who  make  it  their 
entire  business  and  study,  and  th^t  stupid  and  ex« 
traordinary  negligence  letting  all  thiogs  go  9t  raUf 
dom: 

'Democrtti  peats  edit  a^elhs. 


Cidtaque,  dum  peregr?  est  animus  sine  corpore  velox.f 

Demociitus'  cattle  spoik  his  fhiits  and  corn, 
Whilst  he  aloft  on  fiiney's  wings  is  bom. 

But  let  us  hear  what  advice  the  younger  Hiny  with  wh«c 
gives  his  friend  Cornelius  JlufusJ  upon  the  subject  ^^•f'' f'^y 
of  solitude ;  I  advise  thee,  in  the  profound  but  plen-ISJi^*^ 
tiful  retireinent  wherein  thou  art,  tq  le;|vp  to  thy  *^»:««»««*- 
servants  the  c^e  of  thy  husbandry,  and  to  addict; 
thyself  to  the  stijdy  of  letters,  in  of  der  to  extract 
from  thence  someUiing  that  may  be  for  ever  (hine 
pwn.     By  which  he  means  reputation ;  a  humour 
like  Cicero's,  who  says,  that  he  would  employ  his 
solitude  and  retirement  from  publip  affairs  to  acquire 
by  his  writings  an  immortal  life ; 


Usque  adeone 


Scire  tuum  nihil  esty  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter  f§ 

Must  tbou  thy  Iaiowle4ge  then  be  forcM  to  own 
Useless  to  thee,  unless  to  pthers  known  ? 

It  appears  to  be  reason,  when  a  man  talks  of  re^- 
tiring  from  Ae  world,  that  he  should  look  quite  out 
pf  himself.    These  do  it  but  by  halves.    They  desigij 


*  Hor.  epist.  1.  lib.  i.  ver,  19. 
f  Ibid,  epist.  12,  Ub.  i.  ver.  12,  IS. 
I  In  epist.  Sf  lib.  i.  to  Caninius  Rufus. 
f  Pen.  sat.  i,  ver.  26|  ?7. 
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well  enough  for  themselves,  it  is  trufe,  when  ihey 
shall  be  no  mor^  in  it ;  biit  still  they  pretend  to  ex- 
tract the  fruits  of  that  design  from  the  world,  though 
absent  from  it,  by  a  supposition  ridiculously  coixtra*- 
diebry. 
What  is  to     Thie  imagination  of  those  who  seek  scditude  upon 
of  ibc^'JSu  ^^  account  of  devotion,  iDling  theit  hopes  with  car- 
tude  which  tdiuty  of  diviuc  prcmiises  in  the  other  life,  is  much 
for  tr/ttke  ^^^^^  rationally  founded.     They  propose  to  Iheih^ 
of  devo-    selves  God,  an  infinite  object  in  goodness  and  powen 
tion,        qpj^^  ^^j  j^^  i^ete  ivherewithalj  at  fiill  liberty,  to 

satiate  her  desires.     Afflictions  and  pains  turn  to 
their  advantage,  while  they  are  employed  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  health,  and  joys  everlasting.     Death  is 
to  be  wished, for,  as  it  is  the  passage  to  so  perfect  a 
condition.     The  severity  of  the  rules  they  impose 
upon  themselves  is  soon  Softened  by  custom,  and 
their  carnal  appetites  damped  and  subdued  by  re- 
sisting them ;  for  they  are  only  supported  by  us6 
and  exerciise.    This  sole  end,  therefore,  vii:.   an- 
other happy  and  immortal  life,  justly  merits  that 
we  should  abandon  the  pleasurfes  and  conveniences 
of  this.     And  he  that  can  really  and  constantly  in- 
flame his  sold  with  the  ardour  of  his  lively  faith  and 
hope,  secures  to  himself  in  this  solitude  the  mosl  vo^- 
lujptuous  and  delicious  life  that  can  be  enjoyed. 
The  defici.     Neither  the  end,  then,  nor  the  means  of  tnis  advicfe 
S>?MdCilof  Phny^s,*  pleases  mej  for  we  often  fell  out  of  thfe 
eero's  ad-  fiying^pau  iuto  the  firc.   This  book-work  is  as  painful 
as  any  other,  and  as  great  an  enemy  to  healthy  which 
ought  to  be  the  chief  tare  of  ev^ery  man ;   neither 
ought  a  man  to  be  lulled  with  the  rfeasur*  of  it^ 
which  is  the  same  that  destroys  the  frugal,  the  ava- 
ricious^ the  violuptuqus,  and  the  ambitious  man.  The 
wise  give  us  caution  enou^  to  beware  of  the  trea- 
chery of  our  desires,  and  to  distinguish  true  and  ge- 
nuine pleasures  from  such  as  ^e  mixed  and  compli- 

*  Viz.  The  advice  of  Plipv  a^d  Cicero^  that  we  should  quit  bii- 
001688,  and  apply  to  ttudy,  m  order  to  get  iiiunoit&l  fame  by  some 
composition. 
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tated  with  great  pain.  For  the  greatei5t  part  of  plea- 
sures,  say  they,  tickle  and  caress,  only  to  strangle 
us,  like  those  thieves  the  Egyptians  called  Philetas  ;• 
and  we  should  have  care  of  drinking  too  much  when 
we  have  the  head  ache :  but  pleasure,  to  deceive  us, 
marches  before,  and  conceals  her  train.  Books  are 
pleasant ;  but  if  by  too  much  conversing  with  them 
we  impair  our  health,  and  spoil  our  good  humour, 
two  of  the  best  enjoyments  we  have,  let  us  rive  it 
over  and  quit  them ;  I  for  my  part  am  one  of  those 
who  think  that  no  fruit  derived  from  them  can  re- 
compense so  great  a  loss.  As  men  who  feel  them- 
selves weakened  by  a  long  series  of  indisposition  give 
themselves  up  at  last  to  uie  mercy  of  medicine,  and 
prescribe  to  themsdves  certain  rules  of  living,  which 
they  are  never  more  to  transgress  ;  so  he  who  retires, 
weary  of  and  disgusted  with  the  comnion  way  of 
living,  ought  to  model  this  new  one  he  enters  into 
by  the  rules  of  reason.  He  ought  to  have  taken 
leave  of  all  sorts  of  labour,  what  face  soever  it  bears, 
to  shake  off  all  those  passions  in  general,  which 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  body  and  soul,  and  to 
choose  the  way  that  best  suits  with  his  own  humour  : 

Urmsquis^ue  sua  nouerit  ire  via^f 

We  each  know  best  to  what  we  are  inclined. 

In  husbandry,  study,'  hunting,  and  all  other  exer- 
cises, men  are  to  proceed  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
pleasure ;  but  must  take  heed  of  engaging  further, 
where  begins  a  mixture  of  trouble.  We  are  to  re- 
serve so  much  occupation  and  employment  only,  as 
is  necessarv  to  keep  us  in  breath,  and  to  defend  us 
from  the  mconvemences,  which  the  other  extreme, 
of  a  dull  and  stupid  laziness,  brings  along  with  it. 

There  are  some  sterile,  knotty  sciences,  and  chiefly  certain ku 
liammered  out  for  the  crowd ;  let  such  be  left  to  wiSdi  SI* 
them  who  are  engaged  in  the  public  service  ;  I,  for  "^"^""^ 
my  part,  care  for  no  other  books,  but  either  such  as  bmssedT 

f  Seneea,  epis^t.  51.  f  Propert.  llb#  if.  eleg.  xxv.  ver.  SS« 
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are  pleasant  and  easy,  to  delight  me»  or  those  that 
comfort  and  instruct  me  how  to  regulate  my  life  and 
death : 

-^Taciturn  sylvas  inter  reptare  snluhrex^ 
Curantcm  quidquid  dignum  sapienle  bonoque  est.* 

Silently  meditating  in  the  groves, 

What  best  a  wise  and  honest  man  behoves- 

Wiser  men  may  carve  to  themselves  a  repose  wholly 
spiritual,  as  they  have  great  force  and  vigour  of 
mind ;  but  for  me,  who  have  not  an  extraordinary 
soul,  I  find  it  very  necessary  to  support  myself  with 
bodily  conveniences ;  and  age  having  of  late  de- 
prived me  of  those  pleasures  that  were  most  to  my 
fancy,  I  whet  my  appetite  to  those  that  remain,  and 
are  more  suitable  to  this  other  season.  We  ought  to 
take  &st  hold  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  which  our 
years,  one  after  another,  snatch  away  from  us  ; 

I  I     Carpamus  diikia ;  nostrum  est 

Quod  vivis :  ciniSf  et  manes,  etjhlula^fies.f 

Jjct  us  enjoy  life's  sweets,  for  shortly  ive, 
Ashes,  pale  ghosts,  and  fables,  all  shall  be. 

Glory  and  Now  as  to  glory,  the  end  that  Pliny  and  Cicerp 
iran^aiHity  proDose  to  US,  I  am  far  from  puttinfi^  it  to  the  ac- 
bie.  count ;  for  ambition  is  the  most  contrary  quality  to 
solitude ;  and  glory  and  repose  are  so  inconsistent, 
that  they  cannot  possibly  inhabit  in  one  and  the  same 
place.  In  my  opinion,  these  havp  only  their  arms 
and  legs  disengaged  from  the  crowd,  their  affections 
remaining  attached  .to  it  ^lore  than  ever  : 

T\in',  vetulcy  auriailis  alienis  coUtgis  escas  ?  % 

r 

Dost  thou,  old  dotard,  at  these  years, 
Steal  scraps  of  verse  for  others  ears  ? 

They  are  only  retired  to  take  a  better  leap,  and,  by 
a  stronger  motion,  to  make  the  greater  push  intp 
the  crowd.     Will  you  see  how  tiiey  shoot  short? 

•  Hor.  lib.  i.  epist.  iv.  ver.  4*,  5.       f  P^irsius,  sat.  v.  ver.  151,  &c, 
X  Ibid.  sat.  i*  v^r.  2^. 
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Let  us  put  into  the  balance  the  advice  of  two  philo- 
sophers of  two  very  different  sects,*   writing,   the 
one  to  Idomeneus,  the  other  to  Lucilius,  their  £riends, 
to  draw  them  to  solitude,  from  worldly  honours,  and 
the  administration  of  public  afiairs.     You  have,  say 
they,  hitherto  lived  swimming  and  floating;  come 
now,  and  die  in  the  harbour :  you  have  given  the 
former  part  of  your  life  to  the  light,  give  what  re- 
mains to  the  shade.    It  is  impossible  to  give  over 
business,  if  you  do  not  quit  the  fruit  of  it :  there- 
fore disengage  yourselves  from  all  concern  for  fame 
and  glory.     It  is  to  be  feared,  the  lustre  of  your 
former  actions  will  throw  too  much  light  upon  you, 
and  follow  you  into  your  most  private  retreat :  quit, 
with  other  pleasures,  that  which  proceeds  from  the- 
approbation  of  another :  and  as  to  your  knowledge 
and  parts,  never  concern  yourselves,!  they  will  not 
lose  their  effect,  if  yourselves  be  ever  the  better  for 
them.    Remember  nim,  who  being  asked,  "  Why  he 
took  so  much  pains  in  an  art,t  that  could  comie  to 
the  knowledge  of  but  few  persons  ?'*    "  A  few 
*^  are  enough  for  me,'*  replied  he,  "  I  have  enough 
"  of  one,  I  have  enough  of  never  a  one."     He  said 
true,  you  and  a .  companion  are  theatre  enough  for 
one  another,^  or  you  for  yourself.  ||    Be  you  one  to 
the  whole  people,  and  the  whole  people  but  one  to 
you.i[    It  is  an  unworthy  ambition  for  a  man  to 
think  to  derive  glory  from  nis  sloth  and  privacy  :  you 
are  to  do  like  the  beasts  of  chase,**  who  put  out 
the  track  at  the  entrance  into  their  den.     You  are 
po  more  to  concern  yourselves  what  the  world  says 
of  you,  but  what  you  are  to  say  of  yourselves  :  re- 
tire within  yourselves,  but  first  prepare  for  your  re- 

*  Epicurus  and  Seneca.    See  Seneca,  ep.  xxi. 

f  "  Cur  ego,  inquisy  ista  didici  ?  Non  est  quod  timeas  ne  operam 
**  perdideris :  Tibi  didicisti."     Seneca,  epust.  7. 

X  Senec.  ep.  7.  §  Id.  Ibid. 

II  **  Satis  maj^num  alter  alteri  theatnun  sumus."    This  is  what 
JSpicurus  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends. 

f  Seneca  ascribes  this  saying  to  Democritus,  ep.  7. 

♦*  Seneca,  ep.68y 
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ccption.*  It  were  k  folly  to  trust  yourselves  in  your 
own  hands,  if  you  cannot  govern  yourselves  :t  a 
man  may  as  well  miscaity  alone,  as  in  company } 
till  you  have  become  such  persons,  before  whom 
you  dare  not  trip,  and  have  conceived  a  respect  for 
yourselves.  Vtrsentur  species  honesta  animo :%  "  Let 
^*  just  and  honest  things  be  still  represented  to  the 
*^  mind."  Present  continually  to  your  imagination^ 
Cato,  Phocion,  and  Aristides,  in  whose  presence 
forols  themselves  would  hide  their  faults  \  and  make 
them  controllers  of  all  your  intentions.  Should 
they  deviate  any  where,  your  respect  to  them  will 
a^ain  set  you  right ;  they  will  keep  you  in  this  way 
of  being  contented  with  yourselves;  to  borrow 
nothing  of  any  but  from  yourselves ;  to  stop  and  fix 
your  souls  in  certain  limited  thoughts,  Wherein  they 
may  please  themselves,  and  having  understood  the 
true  and  real  goods,  which  men  the  more  enjoy  the 
more  they  understand  them,  to  rest  satisfied,  without 
desire  for  the  enjoyment  or  prolongation  of  life  or 
£ime«  This  is  the  precept  of  genuine  phitosophy, 
not  of  a  boasting  and  prating  philosophy,  sucn  as 
tiiat  of  the  two  first.  § 


CHAPTER  XXXIX, 

An  Observation  cancerniftg  Cicero^  'Sgc. 

Theambu  vJNE  word  morc,  by  way  of  comparison  between 
cero  M<f  *'  this  couple.     There  are  to  be  gathered  out  of  the 

Plioy. 

'    *  SenBca,  ep.  68. 

\  **  Prodest  sine  dubio  cu8todem  sibi  imposuisse,  et  habere  quevD 
*^  respicias,  quem  interesse  tuis  cogitationibus  judices.  Omnia 
'  *^  nobis  mala  soiitudo  persuadet.  Cum  jam  profeceris  ut  sit  tibi 
**  etiam  tui  reverentia,  licebit  dimittas  psdagogum.  Interim  le 
**  aliquorum  auotoritate  custodi.  Aut  Cato  ille  sit,  aut  Scipio,  aut 
'*  Lo^li us,  aut  cujus  interventa^erditi  quoque  homines yitia  si](pprime- 
**  rent,  dum  te  efficis  coram  quo  peccare  noD  audit.*'    Senec*  ep.  9f^ 

X  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quaest.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12* 

^  Pliny  the  younger,  and  Cicero. 
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writings  of  Cicero,  and  this  younger  Pliny  (who,  in 
toy  c^iqicm,  little  resembles  his  uncle  in  his 
humour),  infinite  testimonies  of  a  nature  beyond 
Daeasure  ambitious,  and  amongst  others,  this  for  one, 
that  they  both,  in  tl^e  face  of  all  the  world,  solicited 
.the  historians  of  their  time,*  not  to  forget  them  in 
their  memoirs ;  and  fortune,  as  if  in  spite,  has  trans- 
nutted  the  vanity  of  those  requests  upon  record 
down  to  the  present  age,  sad  has  long  since  damned 
the  histories. 

But  this  exceeds  all  meanness  of  spirit,  in  persons  to  wfanc 
of  such  quality  as  they  were,  to  think  to  derive  any  •"*  ^^ 
^eat  renown  irom  babbhng  and  pratmg  \  ^yen  by  piiBy*«ni- 
the  publishing  of  their  private  letters  to  their  friends,  SplSoi 
so  that  as  some  of  them  were  never  sent,  the  oppor-  wen  p«ii. 
iunity  being  lost,  they  nevertheless  exposed  them  to  *"**^ 
the  ught,  with  this  worthy  excuse,  that  they  were 
unwilling  their  labours  and  lucubrations  should  be 
lost.     Was  it  not  ver^  well  becoming  two  consuls  of 
Home,  sovereign  magistrates  of  the  republic  that  com- 
4nanded  the  world,  to  spend  their  time  in  ccmtriving 
quaint  and  elegant  letters,  thence  to  gain  the  repu- 
tation of  being  masters  of  their  own  mother  tongue  ? 
What  could  a  pitiful  schoolmaster  have  done  worse, 
who  by  such  a  knowledge  gets  his  living  ? 

If  the  acts  of  Xenophon  and  Cassar,  had  not  very  why  Xe- 
fiu:  transcended   their  eloquence,   I  scarce  believe  ""p**®"*"* 
.they  would  ever  have  taken  the  pains  to  have  writ  wrote  their 
them.     They  made  it  their  business  to  recommend**^"  ^'••^ 
not  their  speeches,  but  their  actions. 

*  Cicero  writing  to  Lucceiiis,  ep.  12,  lib.  v.  and  Pliny  to  Tacitus, 
*ep.  SS,  lib.  viL  with  this  most  remarkable  difference,  tiiat  the  first 
earnestly  desires  his  friend,  not  to  attach  himself  scrupulously  to  the 
rules  of,  but  boldly  to  leap  the  barriers  of  truth  in  his  favour.  **  Te 
«<  plan6  etiam  atque  etiam  rogo,  ut  et  omes  ea  vehementius  etiam 
''  quam  fortasse  sentis  et  in  ea  leges  historiae  negligas ;"  whereas 
Pliny  declares  expressly,  that  he  does  not  desire  Tacitus  to  give  the 
least  ofence  to  the  truth,  '*  Quanouam  non  exigo  ut  excedas  rei 
^  acts  modum.  Nanr  nee  historia  debet  egredi  yeritatem,  et 
*'  honeste  factis  veritai  sufficit/'  One  would  have  thought  that 
Montai^e  should,  in  justice  to  Pliny,  have  distingutdiid  him  fiom 
Cicero  m  this  particular. 
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Terwce*i       ^jj^j  could  the  perfection  of  eloquence  add  anr 
writbysci.iame  suitable  to  the  age  of  a  great  person,  certainly 
ueiias!     Scipio  and  Lselius  had  never  resigned  the  honour  of 
their  comedies,  with  all  the  luxuriance  and  delicacy 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  to  an  African  slave  ;   for  that 
the  work  was  theirs,  its  beauty  and  excellence  sut 
ficiently  evince ;  besides,  Terence  himself  confesses 
as  much,  and  I  should  take  it  ill  of  any  one  that 
should  dispossess  me  of  that  belief. 
Ooaiities       It  is  a  kind  of  mockery,  and  affiront,  to  extol  a 
which  ate  niau  for  qualities  misbecoming  his  condition,  though 
to  a^^i^  otherwise  commendable  in  themselves  ;  as  if  a  man 
mrid°cMr  ^^^^''^  commend  a  king,  for  being  a  good  painter,  a 
not  do  hijD  good  arcliitcct,  a  good  marksman,  or  a  good  runner 
honour,     j^j.  ^Yie  ring;    commendations  that  add  no  honour, 
unless  mentioned  in  the  train  of  those  that  more 
properly  become  him,  namely,  his  justice,  and  the 
science  of  governing  and  conducting    his  people 
both  in  peace  and   war.       Thus  agriculture    did 
honour  to  Cyrus,  and  eloquence  and  learning  to 
Charlemagne.     I  have,  in  my  time,  known  some 
who,  by  a  knack  of  writing,  have  got  both  their 
titles  and  livelihood,  disown  their  apprentice-age, 
purposely  corrupt  their  style,  and  affect  the  igno- 
rance of  so  vulgar  a  quality  (which  our  nation  ob- 
serves to  be  rarely  seen  in  very  learned  hands)  to 
seek  a  reputation  by  better  qualities. 
Great  men      Dcmosthencs's    compauions  in    the  embassy  to 
bTpraj^  Philip,  extolling  that  prince  for  being  handsome, 
'**'  ^u^V,  eloquent,  and  a  nearty  toper  ;  Demosthenes  replied, 
moa  lings.  j<  'pi^j.  those    wcrc    commendations    fitter    for  a 
^^  woman,  an  advocate,  a  lawyer,  or  a  spunge,  thau 
'  for  a  king  :"• 

Imperet  bellante  priory  jacenteni 

Lenis  in  hastem.f 

First  let  his  empire  from  his  valour  flow, 
And  then  from  mercy  on  a  prostrate  foe. 

*  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Demosthenes,  cap.  4. 
f  Horat.  Carm.  Secul.  ver.  51,  52. 
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It  is  iiot  his  profession  to  know  either  how  to  hunt  or 
to  dance  well : 

Orahivt  cavsas  aliiy  ccelique  meatus 
Describent  radio^  et  fulseniia  sidera  dicent  \ 
Hie  regere  imperio  populos  sciat^* 

Let  others  plead  at  the  litigious  har, 

Describe  the  spheres,  point  out  each  twinkling  star. 

This  man  can  nile,  a  greater  art  by  for. 

Plutarch  says,  that  to  appear  so  excellent  in  these  cmt  ««■ 
less  necessary  qualities,  is  to  produce  witness  against  ^^^^y^ 
a  man's  self,  that  he  has  spent  his  time  and  applied  mo^  iMt 
his  study  ill,  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  ^^J^J2I> 
things  more  necessary  and  usefiil.     Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  therefore,  hanng  heard  that  Alexander, 
his  son,  sang  once  at  a  feast  to  the  wonder  and  envy 
of  the  best  musicians  there:    "  Art  not  thou  a- 
"  shamed,*'    said  he  to  him,    "  to  sing  so  well? *'t 
And  to  the  same  Philip,  a  musician  said,  with  whom  he 
was  disputing  about  some  things  concerning  his  art : 
*'  Heaven  forbid !  Sir,"  said  he,  "  that  so  great  a 

misfortune  should  ever  befal  you,  as  to  understand 

these  things  better  than  I!"t  A  king  should  be 
able  to  answer,  as  Iphicrates  did  the  orator,  who 
pressed  upon  him,  in  his  invective,  after  this  man^ 
ner,  "  And  what  art  thou,  that  thou  bravest  at  this 
**  rate  ?  Art  thou  a  man  at  arms,  art  thou  an  archer  ? 
*'  art  thou  a  pike-man  ?  I  am  none  of  all  this  \%  but 
*•  I  know  how  to  command  all  these."  And  Antis- 
thened  took  it  for  an  argument,  not  much  to  the 
praise  of  Ismenias,  that  he  was  cried  up  for  playing 
excellently  upon  tlie  flute. 

I  know,  very  well,  that  when  I  hear  any  one  insist  ii^t  merit 
upon  the  language  of  essays,  I  had  rather  a  greater*'**?" 
deal  he  would  say  nothing.     It  is  not  so  much  to  sa>s. 
elevate  the  style,  as  to  depress  the  sense;   and  so 

*  Virg.  ^n.  lib.  vi.  ver.  844. 
f  Plutaroh,  in  the  Life  of  Perides,  cap.  1. 
:(  In  a  tract  of  Plutarch,  how  to  distinguish  the  flatterer  from  the 
friend,  cap.  25. 
i  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  of  Fortane. 
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much  the  more  offensively,  as  they  do  it  mpF^r 
obliquely.  Yet  am  I  much  deceived,  if  many  other 
essayists  enter  farther  into  the  matter,  and  how  well 
or  ill  soever,  if  any  other  writer  has  scattered  things 
more  material,  or  at  least  bolder,  upon  paper  than 
myself.  To  make  them  the  more  regular,  I  only 
muster  up  the  heads ;  should  I  annex  the  sequel,  I 
should  strangely  enlarge  this  volume:  and  how 
many  stories  have  I  scattered  up  and  down  in  this 
book,  that  I  only  touch  upon,  which,  should  any  one 
more  curiously  search  into,  they  would  find  matter 
enough  to  produce  infinite  essays :  neither  those 
stories,  nor  my  allegations  always  serve  simply  for 
example,  authority,  or  ornament ;  I  do  not  regard 
them  only  fi^r  the  use  I  make  of  them  :  they  ofteq 
carry,  besides  what  I  apply  them  to,  the  seed  of  a 
more  rich  and  a  bolder  matter,  and  sometimes  con- 
trarywise  a  more  delicate  sound  both  to  myself,  who 
will  express  no  more  of  it  in  this  plate,  and  to  others 
who  shall  happen  to  be  of  niy  taste.  But  to  return 
to  the  talent  of  speaking ;  I  find  no  ^eat  choice 
between  not  knowing  to  speak  any  thmg  but  very 
iU,  and  not  knowing  any  thing  but  speaking  well. 
Non  est  ornamentum  virile  concinnitas.*  "  Neatness 
**  of  style  is  no  manly  ornament."  The  sages  tell  us, 
that  as  to  what  concerns  knowledge,  there  is  nothing 
but  philosophy;  and  as  to  what  concerns  effects, 
nothing  but  virtue,  that  is  generally  proper  to  alj 
degrees,  and  to  all  orders. 
Md  ^^7cca  T'^cre  is  something  like  this  in  these  two  other 
•etinop-  philosophers,  for  they  also  promise  eternity  to  the 

Kfnywir^^**^^^  which  they  write  to  their  friends  ;  but  it  is 
Cicero,  aftcf  another  manner,  and  by  accommodating  them- 
selves, for  a  good  end,  to  the  vanity  of  another  ;  for 
they  write  to  them,  that  if  the  concern  of  m^ng 
themselves  known  to  future  ages,  and  the  thirst  of 
glory,  yet  detain  them  in  the  management  of  public 
afiairs,  a^d  make  them  fear  the  solitude  aod  retire- 
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nient  to  which  they  would  persuade  them  ;  let  them 
tiever  trouble  themselves  more  about  it,*  forasmuch 
as  they  shall  have  credit  enough  with  posterity  to 
assure  them,  that  were  there  nothing  else  but  the 
very  letters  thus  writ  to  them,  those  letters  will  ren- 
der their  names  as  famous  as  their  own  public  actions 
could  do.  And  besides  this  difference,  these  are  not 
frothy  and  empty  letters,  that  have  nothing  but  well 
chosen  words,  in  a  proper  cadence,  to  support  them, 
but  rather  replete  and  abounding  with  nne  lessons 
of  wisdom  by  which  a  man  may  render  himself  not 
more  eloquent,  but  more  wise  ;  and  that  instruct  us 
not  to  speak  but  to  do  well :  away  with  that  elo- 
quence which  so  enchants  us  with  its  harmony,  that 
we  would  study  it  more  than  things;  unless  you 
think  that  of  Cicero  so  perfect,  as  to  form  a  com- 
plete body  of  itself. 

And  oi  him  I  shall  add  one  story  more,  which  we  ciceroTcry 
read  of  him  to  this  purpose,  whereby  we  shall  be  let  JjJ^n^,*^*^ 
fiilly  into  his  temper.  He  was  to  make  an  oration 
in  public,  and  found  himself  a  littled  straitened  in 
time,  to  fit  his  words  to  please  him,  when  Eros,t  one 
of  his  slaves,  brought  him  word  that  the  audience 
was  deferred  till  the  next  day,  at  which  he  was  so 
ravished  with  joy,  that  he  enfranchised  him  for  the 
good  news. 

To  what  has  been  already  said  on  the  subject  of  moo- 
letters,  let  me  add,    that  it  is  a  kind  of  writing  ^Jg'JtoJ^ 
wherein  my  friends  think  I  can  do  something  j  f  epistoiarj 

.  *  When  Epicurus  wrote  to  Idomeneus,  then  the  slave  of  rigid 
power,  and  who  had  great  ai&irs  in  his  hands,  to  persuade  him  from 
a  gay  life,  to  the  pursuit  of  true  and  solid  glory,  **  If,"  said  he,  **  you 
"  are  fond  of  glory,  my  epistles  will  make  you  more  celebrated 
*'  than  all  things  that  you  admire,  and  for  whicn  you  are  admired/* 
Seneca^  ep.  21,  who,  in  the  same  e{>ist]e,  says  to  his  friend  Lu« 
cilius,  **  The  very  tibing  which  Epicurus  could  promise  to  his 
**  friend,  I  promise  to  you,  Lucilius ;  1  shall  be  in  the  favour  of  pos- 
**  terity :  it  is  in  my  power  to  brins  out  names  that  shall  be  lasting." 

f  Plutarch,  in  his  Notable  Saymgs  of  Kings,  &c«  in  the  article  of 
Cicero. 

i  I  have  met  with  eight  letters  from  Montaigne,  wherewith  I 
■hall  enrich  thisedition,Uiat  may  give  some  idea  of  what  be  here  Mys. 

VOL.  r.  X 
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changed^  nor  omitted  without  offence,  I  find  the 
same  fault  likewise  in  charging  the  title-pages  and 
inscriptions  of  the  books  we  commit  to  the  press, 
with  such  a  clutter  of  titles* 


CHAPTER  XL. 

That  the  Relish  of  Good  and  Evil  depends^  in  a  great 
Meamre^  upon  the  Opinian  we  have  of'  either. 

oor^uu  jVIEN  (says  an  ancieilt  Greek  sentence)  are  tor- 
oD  of  good  mented  with  the  opinions  they  have  of  things,  and 
not  by  the  things  themselves.  It  were  a  great  point 
carried  for  the  relief  of  our  miserable  human  con- 
dition, could  the  truth  of  this  proposition  be  esta- 
blished. For  if  evils  have  no  admission  into  us  but 
by  the  judgment  we  ourselves  make  of  them,  it 
should  sefem  that  it  is  in  our  own  power  to  despise 
them,  or  to  turn  them  to  good.  It  things  surrender 
to  our  mercy,  why  do  we  not  manage  and  accom- 
modate them  to  our  advantage  ?  If  what  we  call  evil 
and  torment  is  neither  evil  nor  torment  of  itself, 
but  only  our  fancy  gives  it  that  quality,  and  makes  it 
so^  it  is  in  our  power  to  change  it ;  and  it  being  ill 
our  own  choice,  if  there  be  no  constraint  upon  us, 
we  are  strange  fools,  to  take  part  with  that  side 
which  is  most  disgustful  to  tts,  and  to  give  sickness, 
want,  and  contempt,  a  sour  nauseous  taste,  if  it  be 
in.  our  power  to  give  them  a  more  gratefiil  relish, 
and  if  fortune  simply  provide  the  matter  it  is  for  us 
to  give  it  the  form. 
What  fTii  Now  that  what  we  call  evil  is  not  so  of  itself,  or 
It  w"n«ri«  ^^  leBsty  be  it  what  it  will,  that  it  depends  upon  ug 
w.  to  give  it  another  taste  or  complexion  (which  amounts 

to  the  same  thing),  let  us  examine  how  this  can.be 
maintained.  If  the  original  being  of  those  things  we 
fear  could  lodge  itself  in  us,  by  its  own  authority,  it 
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would  lodge  in  a  like  manner  in  all ;  for  men  are  uni- 
versally of  the  same  nature^  and,  saving  in  greater 
«r  less  proportions^  are  all  provided  with  the  same 
tools  and  instruments  to  conceive  and  to  judge ;  but 
the  diversity  of  opinions  we  have  of  those  things, 
shows  'clcariy  that  they  only  enter  us  by  composition : 
one  person,  perhaps,  admits  theiQ  in  their  true  state ; 
but  a  thousand  otaers  give  them  anew  and  contrary 
being  in  their  breast. 

We  hold  death,  poverty,  and  pain,  for  our  prini-  The  dir. 
cipal  enemies^  but  this  death,  which  some  repute ^f'JattJT' 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  dreadful  things,  who  knows 
not  that  others  call  it  the  only  secure  harbour  from 
the  t^npests  of  life  ?  the  sovereign  good  of  nature  i 
the  sole  support  of  our  liberty,  and  the  common  and 
ready  remedy  of  all  evils  ?  And  as  the  one  expects 
it  with  fear  and  trembling,  the  other  supports  it  with 
greater  ease  than  life.  That  blade  complaii;is  of  jits 
iacility : 

Mors  utinam  pnryidas  vita  szilducere  nolles, 
'   Sed  virtus  te  sola  daret.* 

O  death !  I  wish  thou  wouldst  the  coward  spare^ 
That  of  thy  gifts  the  brave  alone  might  share. 

But  let  us  leave  this  boasted  courage.  Theodonis 
answered  Lysimachus,  who  threatened  to  kill  him^ 
**  Thou  wilt  do  a  brave  feat,*'  said  he,  **  to  show 
"  thou  hast  the  force  of  a  cantharides."*  The 
greatest  part  of  philosophers  are  observed  to  have 
either  purposely  prevented,  or  hastened  and  assisted 
their  own  death.  How  many  common. people  do  we 
see  led  to  execution,  and  to  a  death  mixed  also  with 
shame,  and  sometimes  with  grievous  torments,  ap- 
pear with  such  assurance,  what  through  obstinacy  or 
natural  simplicity,  that  a  man  can  discover  no  change 
from  their  ordinary  state  of  mind ;  settling  their  do- 
mestic afiairs,  recommending  themselves  to  their 
friends,  singing,  preaching,  and  entertaining  the  peo« 

*  Luc.  lib.  iv.  ver.S8,  531. 

f  Cic  TuBc.  Qusest.  lib.  v.  cap.  40t 
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-pte  so  much,  as  sometimes  to  sally  irtto  jests,  ittd  t6 
drink  to  their  companicms,  as  did  Socrates ! 
jbuTof       One,  who  was  leading  to  the  gallows,  told  them 
•oiiie  per-  they  must  not  carry  film  through  such  a  street,  lest 
exwuuon?^  merchant,  that  lived  there,  should  arrest  him  by 
'  the  way  fiw  an  old  debt.     Another  said  to  the  hang« 
man,  he  must  not  touch  his  neck,  for  fear  of  making 
him  laugh  outright,   he  was  so  ticklish.     Another 
answered  his  confessor,  who  promised  him  that  he 
should  that  day  sup  with  our  Lord,  Do  you  go  then, 
said  he,  in  my  room ;  for  I,  for  my  part,  keep  fast 
to-day.     Another,  having  called  for  drink,  and  the 
hangman  having  drank  first,  said  he  would  not  drink 
after  him,  for  fear  of  catching  the  pox.     Every  body 
has  heard  the  tale  of  the  Picard,  to  whom,  being 
tipon  the  ladder,  they  presented  a  whore,  telling  him 
(as  our  law  soinetimes  permits)  that  if  he  would 
tnarry  her,  they  would  save  his  life ;  he  having  a 
while  viewed  her,  and  perceiving  that  she  halted, 
*'  Come,  tie  up,   tie  up,**    said  he,  "  she  limps.** 
And  they  tell,  also,  of  a  fellow  in  Denmark,  who, 
being  condemned  to  lose  his  head,  and  the  like  con- 
dition being  proposed  to  him  upon  the  scaffold,  re- 
cused it,  by  reason  the  maid  they  offered  him  had 
hollow  cheeks,  and  too  sharp  a  nose.     A  servant  at 
Thoulouse,  being  accused  of  heresy,  said  only,  that 
he  believed  as  his  master  did,  who  was  a  young  stu« 
ident,  prisoner  with  liim,  and  he  chose  rather  to  die 
than  suffer  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  his  master 
could  err.    We  read,  that  when  Lewis  XL  took 
'  Arras,  a  great  many  of  the  inhabitants  suffered  them- 
selves  to  be  hanged,  rather  than  say,  God  save  the 
kinjff. 
BofooBi       And  amongst  that  mean-souled  race  of  men,  ths 
wuh  a  joke  buflfoons,  there  have  been  some,  who  would  not  leave 
*"oIrtS''        ^^^  fooling  at  the  very  moment  of  death.    One» 
whom  the  hangman  turned  off  the  ladder,    cried, 
"  Launch  the  galley!'*  an  ordinary  saying  of  his. 
Another,  who  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  .«traw,  by  a  fire 
in  which  he  was  to  be  burnt,  being  asked  by  the  phy- 
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siciai)  where  his  p£un  ky,  '^  Between  the  bencli  and 
^  ttie  fire/*  said  he ;  and  the  priest,  to  give  him  the 
extreme  unction,  groping  for  his  feet,  which  pain  had 
made  him  draw  up,  *'  You  will  find  them,**  said  he, 
*•  at  the  end  of  my  legs."  To  one  tMt  exhorted  him 
to  recommend  himself  to  God,  "  Who  is  going  t0 
**  him  ?*•  said  he  :  imd  the  other  replying,  "  It  will 
*•  prenetitly  be  y6urself5  if  it  be  his  good  pleasure  ;** 
^*  Would  I  were  sure  to  be  there  to-morrow  night,*' 
said  he ;  "Do  but  reeommend  yourself  to  him,** 
said  the  other,  "  and  you  will  soon  be  there  :*'  "  I 
^*  had  best  then,**  added  he,  "  jto  carry  my  reoom^ 
**  meiidations  myself**' 

In  the  kingdom  of  Narsingua,   to  this  day,  thewomm 
wives  of  their  priests  are  buried  alive  with  the  bodies  JJ*^^ 
of  their  husbands.     All  other  wives  are  burnt  at  their  theiMeiva^ 
husbands*  funerals,  which  also  they  not  only  con-t^Se^'*" 
stantly  but  cheerftilly  undergo.*     At  the  death  of^odioief 
their  king,  his  Wives  and  concubines,  his  favourites,  SSd^** 
all  his  officers,  aild  domestic  servants,  which  make 
up  a  great  number  of  people,  present  themselves  so 
£;hee^lly  t^  the  fire,  where  his  body  is  burnt,  that 
they  seem  to  take  it  &t  a  great  honour  to  accora^ 
pany  their  master  in  death. 

During  Our  late  war  of  Milan,  where  there  hap-  ^^^ 
pened  lo  many  takings  and  retakings  of  towns,  thcvctod!*^ 
people,  impatient  of  so  many  various  ^changes  of 
fortune,  took  such  a  resolution  to  die,  that  I  luave 
heard  my  &ther  say,  he  there  saw  a  list  taken  of 
twenty-flve  masters  of  families,  that  made  away  with 
themselves  in  one  week*s  time :  an  accident  some<« 
what  resembling  that  of  the  Xanthians,  who,  being 
jhesieged  by  Brutus,  contracted,  men,  women,  and 

*  In  the  Indies,  says  Cicero,  where  it  is  the  custom  for  a  man  ta 
hare  sevefal  wires,  when  the  husband  dies^  the  women  dispute  who 
^tUB  his  greatest  ftvotirite ;  and  she  who  earf les  the  qnestioD,  is  avet^ 
joyed,  and  burnt  on  the  same  pUe  with  her  husbandL  Tusc.  Qusest. 
Jib.  V.  cap.  27.  The  same  custom  was  observed  by  a  people  of 
Thrace,  acconyng  t«  Hero4«t«B»  Kb.  v.  p.  SSI;  and  Is  slilf  kept  up 
J9  Indosta^. 
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children,  such  a  furious  desire  of  dying,  that  nothing 
can  be  done  to  escape  death,  which  they  did  not  put 
in  practice  to  avoid  life ;  insomuch,  that  Brutus  had 
much  ado  to  save  but  a  very  small  number.* 
Opinions       Evcry  opinion  is  of  force  enough  to  make  itself  ta 
S^r^n!^  be  espoused  at  the  expense  of  life.    The  ifirst  article 
of  life,      of  that  valiant  oath,  which  Greece  took  and  observed 
in  the  Median  war,  was,  that  every  one  should  sooner 
exchange  life  for  death,  than  their  own  laws  for  those 
of  Persia.     What  a  world  of  people  do  we  see,  in 
the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks,  rather 
embrace  a  cruel  death  than  renounce  circumcision 
for  baptism  ?     An  example  of  which  no  sort  of  reli- 
gion is  incapable, 
f  *T«SS^"     The  kings  of  Castile  having  banished  the  Jews  out 
by  tbTpor-  of.  their  dominions^  John,  king  of  Portugal,  in  con- 
mlkfth^m  sideratiou  of  eight  crowns  a-head,  afforded  them  an 
change      asylum  iu  his,  for  a  limited  time;  upon  condition 
iWonT^    that  when  it  expired  thev  should  depart ;  and  he  was 
to  furnish  them  with  shipping  to  transport  them  to 
Africa.     The  day  being  elapsed,  they  were  given  to 
understand,  that  such  as  did  not  obey  should  remain 
slaves ;  the  vessels  were  very  slenderly  provided,  and 
those  who  embarked  in  them  were  rudely  and  villain- 
ously Used  by  the  seamen,  who,  besides  other  indig- 
nities, kept  them  cruising  upon  the  sea,  forwards  and 
backwards,  till  they  had  spent  all  their  provisions, 
and  were  constrained  to  buy  of  them  at  so  dear  a  rate, 
and  for  so  long  a  time,  that  they  set  them  not  on 
shore  till  they  were  all  stripped  to  their  very  shirts. 
The  news  of  this  inhuman  usage  being  brought  to 
those  who  remained  behind,  the  greater  part  of  them 
resolved  upon  slavery,  and  some  ipade  a  show  of 
changing  tneir  religion.     Emanuel,  the  successor  of 
John,  being  come  to  the  crown,  first  spt  them  at 
liberty ;  but  afterwards,  altering  his  mind>  ordered 
them  to  quit  his  country,  assigning  three  ports  for 

« 

*  Fifty  only,  who  were  saved  against  (heir  will.    Plutarch,  in  th^ 
Life  of  Marcus  Brutus,  chap.  8. 
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tfaeif  passage.  He  hoped  (says  the  bishop  of  Oso- 
rius,  no  contemptible  Latin  historian  of  our  times) 
that  though  the  favour  of  the  liberty  he  had  restored 
to  them,  failed  of  converting  them  to  Christianity, 
yet  their  aversion  to  expose  themselves  to  the  mercy 
of  the  mariners,  to  abandon  a  country  they  were  now 
habituated  to,  and  grown  very  rich  in,  and  to  ex- 
pose themselves  in  strange  and  unknown  regions, 
would  certainly  produce  the  desired  effect ;  but  find- 
ing himself  deceived  in  his  expectation,  and  that 
they  were  all  resolved  upon  the  voyage,  he  cut  off 
two  of  the  ports  he  had  promised  them,  to  the  end 
that  the  length  and  troublesomeness  of  the  passage, 
might  reduce  some :  or  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, by  crowding  them  into  one  place,  the  more 
conveniently  to  execute  what  he  had  designed;* 
which  was  to  force  all  the  children,  under  fourteen 
years  of  a^e,  from  the  arms  of  their  parents,  to 
transport  tnem  from  their  sight  and  conversation,  to 
a  place  where  they  might  be  instructed  in  our 
religion. 

He  says,  that  this  produced  a  horrid  spectacle;  J«''»*at» 
the  natural  affection  between  the  parents  and  their  fortbeirrS 
children,  and  moreover  their  zeal  for  their  ancient  }j«*^n» 
belief,  contending  against  this  violent  decree,  fathers  thll^Tes 

and  mothers  were  commonly  seen  making  away  with  ""^  ^"- 
• 

*  Mariana,  the  celebrated  Jesuit,  says,  in  his  History  of  Spain, 
printed  at  Mentz  (tom.  11.  lib.  xxvi.  cap.  IS),  that  by  an  edict  of 
this  prince,  those  children  were  baptised  by  force ;  a  cruel  edict,  says 
the  good  Jesuit,  altogether  contrair  to  the  Christian  laws  and  in- 
stitutes. What,  he  adds,  shall  violence  be  used  to  force  men  to 
embrace  Christiani^,  and  in  the  most  important  affiur  of  the  world, 
to  rob  those  whom  God  has  been  pleased  to  leave  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion, of  that  heavenly  present.  Liberty !  to  proceed  so  ^r  is  a 
horrible  crime^  as  well  as  to  force  children  with  this  view  from  the 
arms  of  their  parents.  The  Portuguese  nation,  however,  committed 
sin  in  these  two  points,  having  dragged  the  children  to  baptism  by 
force,  and  without  the  consent  of  their  parents,  and  having  engaged 
those  more  advanced  in  years  to  make  profession  of  Christianity  by 
loading  them  with  reproaches  and  injuries,  and  especially  by  fraudu- 
lently depriving  them  of  the  means  of  retiring  elsewhere,  which 
^hey  had  pxpres^ly  obliged  themselves  to  grant  them. 
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themselves ;  and  what  was  yet  w<>r*e,  preoipitatiflg 
their  young  children,  out  of  love  and  coitip^^n, 
into  wells,  to  avoid  the  severity  of  this  law.    As  to 
the  remainder  of  them,  the  time  that  had  been  fixed 
being  expired,  for  want  of  means  to  transport  them,, 
they  returned  into  slavery.    Some  turned  Christians, 
upon  whose  fkith,  or  that  of  their  posterity,  even  to 
this  day,  which  is  a  hundred  years  since,  few  PiMtu- 
guese  rely,  or  believe  them  to  be  real  converts; 
though  custom,  and  length  of  time,  are  much  mcnre 
powerful  counsellors  for  such  changes,  than  all  con- 
straints whatever. 
Aibigrasct      Itt  the  towu  of  Castleuau-Dany,  fifty  heretics, 
choS'^    Albigenses,  courageously  suffered  themselves  to  be 
thcr  (6  be  bumt  alivc  in  one  fire,  rather  than  renounce  their 
wMutciI  ^P™^^^*     Q^oties  non  fnodo  ductores  nostril   didt 
•piuioLs.   Cicero^  sed  universi  etiam  exercitusy  ad  non  duhiam 
mortem^  concurrerunt  ?  ^*  How  often  have  not  only 
•'  our  leaders,  but  whole  armies,  run  to  certain 
«  death?'' 
Death  I  have  seen  an  intimate  friend  of  minp  run  eagerly 

»^d  ^  ^^  ^P^"  death,  with  a  real  affection  that  was  rooted  in 
his  heart  by  divers  plausible  arguments,  which  I 
could  not  dispossess  liim  of,  who,  upon  the  first  occa* 
ision  that  he  could  do  it  with  an  appearance  of  ho- 
nour, rushed  into  it  without  any  visible  reason,  with 
an  obstinate  and  ardent  desire  of  dying.  We  Tiave 
several  examples,  in  our  own  times,  of  persona,  even 
children,  who,  for  fear  of  some  little  chastisement, 
have  dispatched  themselves.  And  what  shall  wc 
not  fear  (says  one  of  the  ancients  to  this  purpose), 
if  we  dread  that  which  cowardice  itself  has  cboaen 
for  its  refuge  ?  vShould  I  here  produce  a  long  list  of 
those  of  all  sexes  and  conditions,  and  of  afi  sects, 
even  in  the  most  happy  ages,  who  have  either  with 
great  constancy  looked  death  in  the  fiipe,  or  volun- 
tarily  sought  it ;  and  sought  it  not  only  to  avoid  the 
evils  of  this  life,  but  some  purely  to  avoid  the  satiety 
of  living,  and  others  for  the  hope  of  a  better  con* 
dition  elsewhere,  I  should  never  have  done*    Nay, 
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the  number  is  so  infinite,  that,  in  truth,  I  should  with 
more  ease  reckon  up  those  who  have  feared  it.  This 
one  therefore  shall  serve  for  all :  Pyrrho,  the  philo- 
sopher, being  one  day  in  a  boat,  in  a  very  great 
tempest,  singled  out  those  he  saw  the  most  anrighted 
about  him,  and  encouraged  them  by  the  example  of 
a  hog,  that  was  there,  nothing  at  all  concerned  at 
the  storm.* 

Shall  we  then  dare  to  say,  that  this  advantage  of  To  what 
I'eason,  of  which  we  so  much  boast,  and  upon  the  I['„Vwredrt 
account  of  which  we  think  ourselves  masters  and  of  tiiinira 
emperors  over  all  other  creatures,  was  giveji  us  for^p"*"/^^® 
our  torment  ?    To  what  end  serves  the  knowledge  of 
things,  if  it  renders  us  more  unmanly  ?     If  we  lose 
the  tranquillity  and  repose  we  should  enjoy  without 
it,  and  if  it  put  us  into  a  worse  condition  than  Pyrrho's 
hog ;  shall  we  employ  the  understanding  that  wag 
conferred  upon  us  for  our  greatest  good  to  our  own 
ruin,  setting  ourselves  against  the  design  of  nature, 
and  the  universal  order  of  things,  which  require  that 
ifcvery  one  should  make  use  of  the  faculties   and 
^eans  he  has,  to  his  own  advantage  ?     Your  rule  is 
true  enough,  says  one,  as  to  what  concerns  death ; 
but  what  will  you  say  of  necessity  ?     What  will  you 
moreover  say  of  pain,  which  Aristippus,  Hierony* 
mus,  and  almost  all  the  wise  men,  have  reputed  the 
worst  of  evils  ?     And  those  who  have  denied  it  by 
word  of  mouth,  have,  however,  confessed  it  in  ac- 
tions.    Possidonius  being  extremely  tormented  with 
.a  sharp  and  painful  disease,  Pompey  came  to  visit 
him,  excusing  himself  that  he  had  taken  so  unsea- 
sonable a  time  to  come  to  hear  him  discourse  of  phi- 
losophy :  God  forbid,t  said  Possidonius  to  him,  that 
pain  should  ever  have  the  power  to  hinder  me  from 
talking,  and  thereupon  fell  immediately  upon  this 
fiame  topic,  the  conteippt  of  pain ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,   ms  own  infirmity  was  playing  its  part,  and 

*  Diog.  Laeit.  in  the  Li&  of  Py?rho,  lib.  ix.  «ect.  6S. 
t  Cic  TiK.  Qwal.  lib.  i¥.  cap,  25. 
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plagued  him  incessantly;  on  which  he  cried  out. 
Thou  may  est  do  thy  worst,  pain  ;*  but  thou  shalt 
never  malce  me  say,  that  thou  art  an  evil.  This 
story,  about  which  they  make  such  a  clutter,  what 
is  there  in  it,  I  fain  would  know,  to  the  Contempt  of 
pain  ?  It  only  fights  it  with  words,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  if  the  shootings  he  felt  did  not  move  him,  why 
did  he  interrupt  his  discourse  ?  Why  did  he  fancy 
he  did  so  great  a  thing,  in  forbearing  to  confess  it  an 
evil  ?  All  does  not  here  consist  in  the  imagination  j 
our  fancies  may  work  upon  other  things ;  but  this  is 
an  object  of  which  our  senses  themselves  are  judges : 

Qid  nisi  srmt  verij  ratio  qmqiie  falsa  sit  twwniy.f 
Which  if  not  true,  ev'n  reason  must  be  ialse. 

Shall  we  persuade  our  skins,  that  the  lashes  of  a  whip 
tickle  us ;  or  our  taste,  that  a  portion  of  aloes  is 
Graves  wine-  Pyrrho's  hog  is  here  in  the  same  case 
with  us ;  he  is  not  afraid  of  death,  it  is  true,  but  if 
you  beat  him,  he  will  cry  out  to  some  purpose :  shall 
we  counteract  the  general  law  of  nature,  which,  in 
every  living  creature  under  heaven,  is  seen  to  trem- 
ble under  pain  ?  The  very  trees  seem  to  groan  under 
injuries.  Death  is  only  felt  by  reason,  forasmuch  aa 
it  is  the  motion  of  an  instant : 

Aid  fiat  ^  aiit  veniet,  nihil  est  prcesentis  in  ilta^ 
Morsque  minus  pcenee,  quam  mora  mortis  haJbet,X 

Still  past  or  future,  here  no  present  tense 
Subniits  the  fleeting  object  to  our  sense; 
Death  cuts  so  quick  the  thread  of  life  in  twain. 
The  thought  is  far  more  dreadful  than  the  pain. 

A  thousand  beasts,  a  thousand  men,  are  sooner  dead 
than  threatened.  That  also  which  we  principally 
pretend  to  fear  in  death  is  pain,  the  ordinary  fore- 

*  Cic.  Tusnc.  QuaesL  lib.  iv.  cup.  25» 

f  Lucret.  lib.  iv-  ver.  487. 

X  The  first  verse  of  this  distich  is  taken  from  a  satirical  composi- 
tion which  Montaigne's  friend,  Stephen  de  la  Boetius,  addressed  to 
him,  and  of  which  I  quoted  the  beginning  in  ch.  27»  Of  Friendship, 
The  second  is  from  Ovid's  epistle,  Ariadne  to  Theseus,  ver.  84^. 
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runner  of  it ;  yet,  if  we  may  believe  a  holy  father,* 
Malam  mortem  non  facitj  nisi  quod  sequitur  morte7n: 
**  Nothing  makes  death  evil,  but  what  follows  it/* 
And  I  should  yet  say,  more  probably,  that  neither 
that  which  goes  before,  nor  that  which  follows  after, 
is  an  appurtenance  of  death :  we  accuse  ourselves 
falsely.  I  find  by  experience,  that  it  is  rather  the 
uneasiness  of  the  imagination  of  death,  that  makes  us 
impatient  of  pain ;  and  that  we  find  it  doubly  grievous 
as  It  threatens  us  with  death.  But  reason  accusing 
our  cowardice  for  fearing  a  thing  so  sudden,  so  ine- 
vitable, and  so  insensible,  we  admit  this  other  as  the 
more  excusable  pretence.  All  ills  that  carry  no  other 
danger  along  with  them,  but  simply  the  evils  them- 
selves,  we  treat  as  things  of  no  danger.  The  tooth- 
ach,  or  the  gout,  however  painful,  yet  not  being  re- 
puted mortal,  who  reckons  them  in  the  catalogue  of 
diseases  ? 

But  let  us  suppose,  that  in  death  we  principally  Pain  the 
regard  the  pain ;    as  also,  there  is   nothing  to  be  ^Sent'rf 
feared  in  poverty,  but  that  it  throws  us  into  its  arms  <>««•  ^"»k. 
by  thirst,  nunger,  cold,  heat,  watching,  &c.  which  it  ^*a,la']^![ 
makes  us  suffer,  and  consequently  we  have  nothing  to  «*• 
do  with  pain.     I  will  grant,  and  very  willingly,  that 
it  is  the  worst  accident  of  our  being :  for  I  am  that 
man  who  the  most  hates  and  avoids  it,  considering 
that,  hitherto,  I  thank  God,  I  have  had  so  little 
share  of  it;  but  it  is  in  our  power,  if  not  to  anni- 
hilate, at  least  to  lessen  it  by  patience,  and  though 
the  body  should  mutiny  to  maintain  the  soul  and  rea- 
son, nevertheless,  in  a  good  temper.     Were  it  not 
so,  who  had  ever  given  reputation  to  virtue,  valour, 
strength,  magpanimity,  and  resolution  ?  wherein  were 
their  parts  to  be  played,  if  there  were  no  pain  to  be 
defied  ?     Avida  est  periculi  virtus  :t    *'  Valour  is 
**  greedy  of  danger.'*     Were  there  no  lying  upon  the 
hard  ground,  no  enduring,  armed  at  all  points,  the 
noon-day  heats,  no  feeding  upon  the  flesh  of  horses 

• 

*  Augu8t.de  CiTltateDei,  lib.  i.  cap  11.  f  .Seoeca. 
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and  ttsses,  no  seeing  a  man's  self  hacked  to  pieces^ 
no  suffering  a  bullet  to  be  pulled  out  fr^xx  amongst 
the  bones,  nor  the  stitching  up,  cauterisiiig,  and 
aeaixhing  of  wounds,  by  what  means  were  the  advan- 
tage we  covet  to  have  over  the  vulgar  to  be  acquired? 
It  is  far  from  flyhig  evil  and  pain,  what  the  sages  saj, 
that,  of  actions  equally  good,  a  man  should  most 
wish  to  perform  that  wherein  there  is  great  labour. 
Non  est  enim  hilaritate^  nee  lascvvia^  nee  risu^  aut 
joco  comite  levitatis^  sed  sape  etiam  tristes  jirmitdttj 
et  conataniia  sunt  beati  :*  "  Men  are  not  happy  by 
*'  miith  and  wantonness,  nor  by  laughter  or  jesting, 
*^  the  companion  of  levity ;  but  the  graver  sort  are 
f'  often  so  from  their  steadiness  and  constancy/' 
And  for  this  reason,  it  has  ever  been  impossible  to 
persuade  our  fore-fathers,  that  the  victories  obtained 
by  dint  of  force,  and  the  hazard  of  war,  were  not 
more  honourable  than  those  performed  in  great  secu-> 
rity,  by  wiles  and  stratagems  : 

Lcetius  esty  quoties  magno  sibi  constat  honestum.f 

Splendid  achievements  more  august  appear. 
By  how  much  more  they  cost  the  doer  dear. 

Besides,  this  ought  to  be  our  comfort,  that  naturally, 
if  the  pain  be  violent,  it  is  of  short  duration ;  and  if 
long,  it  is  moderate,  Si  gravis^  brevis ;  si  hngits^ 
ietHs.t  Thou  wilt  not  feel  it  long,  if  thou  feelest 
it  too  much ;  it  will  soon  either  put  an  end  to  itsell^ 
or  to  thee :  if  thou  can'st  not  support  it,  it  will  ex^ 
port  thee.  Memineris  maximos  morte  Jiniri ;  paroos 
multa  habere  intervalla  requietis:  M^diocrium  nos 
esse  dominos :  ut  si  tolerabiles  sinty  Jeramus ;  sin 
minus,  i  vita^  quam  ea  non  placeat  tanquam  h  theatre 
eseamus.^  ^^  Kemember,  that  great  pains  are  ter* 
^^  minated  by  death,  small  ones  nave  many  intcrmis^ 
^'  sions  of  repose,  and  that  we  are  masters  of  th« 
^'  moderate  sort :  so  that,  if  tolert^bl^,  we  inay  heag 


♦  Cicero  de  Finib.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20.  f  Luc  lib.  ix.  ver.  40*, 

%  Cictto  de  Finib.  lib^iL  ci^2d.  §  Cioepode  Finib.  lib.},,  cap.  IS. 


^  them  5  if  riot,  we  can  go  out  of  life  a»  ftwn  t 
**  theatre,  where  the  entertainment  doe*  Hot  please 
«*  ug/*  That  which  renders  us  so  impatient  of  pain, 
j«  the  not  b^ing  aceu9tomed  to  pUce  our  chief  qon^^ 
t^ntn)ent  in  the  oiind)  the  sole  and  sovereign  mistres$ 
of  our  condition.  The  body*  saving  in  greater  of 
)e99  proportion,  has  \nxt  one  asd  the  same  course  and 
bias;  whereas  the  soul  is  extremely  variable,  and 
^ubjectf  to  h^self,  and  to  her  own  condition,  be  it 
what  it  will,  the  sensations  of  the  body,  and  all  other 
accidents*  We  ought,  therefore,  to  study  her,  to 
inquire  into  her  strength,  and  to  rouse  up  her  most 
powerAji  i^culties.  There  is  no  reason,  prescpption, 
nor  force,  that  can  prevail  against  her  inclination 
and  choice.  Of  so  many  thousands  of  biasses  that 
$he  has  at  her  disposal,  let  us  give  her  one  proper  to 
our  repose  and  preservation  *,  and  then  we  shall  not 
<>nly  be  sheltered  from  all  manner  of  offence,  but, 
Hfior^over,  gratified  and  obliged,  if  we  like  it,  with 
evils  and  injuries.  She  makes  her  profit  indiflferently 
of  all  things.  Errors  and  dreams  serve  her  to  good 
use,  a3  a  lawftd  matter  to  lodge  us  in  safety  and  con- 
tentment. It  is  plain  enough  that  the  state  of  our 
mind  is  what  gives  the  edge  to  our  pains  and  plea- 
sures. Beasts,  that  have  no  soul,  leave  to  their  own 
bodies  their  own  free  and  natural  sensations,  which, 
consequently,  are  in  every  kind  nearly  the  same,  as 
appears  by  the  similitude  of  their  motions.  If  we  did 
»pt  disturb,  in  our  members,  the  jurisdiction  that  ap^- 
pertains  to  them  in  this  respect,  it  would  probably 
be  the  better  for  us.  Nature  has  given  them  a  just 
and  moderate  terpper,  both  to  pleasure  and  pain; 
neither  can  it  fail  of  being  just,  as  it  is  equal  and 
common.  But  since  we  have  renounced  the  rules  of 
mature,  to  give  oiurselves  up  to  the  rambling  liberty 
of  our  owu  fanpies,  let  us  a.t  least  help  to  bend  tb^m 
to  the  most  agreeable  side^  Plato  fears  our  too  vehe- 
ment engagement  in  pain  and  pleasure,  forasmuch 
as  it  too  muph  binds  aud  knits  the  soul  to  the  body; 
whereas  I  am  of  a  quite  contrary  opinion,  and  think 
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that  it  separates  and  disunites  them.  As  an  enemy- 
is  made  more  eager  by  our  flight,  so  pain  grows 
fiercest  when  we  tremble  under  it.  It  will  surrender 
upon  much  better  terms  to  them  who  make  head 
against  it ;  a  man  must  oppose  and  stoutly  set  him- 
self against  it.  In  retiring  and  giving  ground,  we 
invite  and  draw  upon  ourselves  the  ruin  that  threatens 
us.  As  the  body  is  more  firm  in  an  encounter,  the 
more  stiffly  it  sets  itself  to  it ;  so  is  it  with  the  soul. 
But  let  us  come  to  examples,  which  are  the  proper 
commodity  for  fellows  of  such  feeble  reins  as  myself; 
where  we  shall  find,  that  it  is  with  pain,  as  with 
stones,  which  receive  a  more  sprightly  or  a  fainter 
lustre,  according  to  the  foil  they  are  set  in,  and  that 
it  has  no  more  room  in  us  than  we  are  pleased  to 
allow  it.  Tantum  dolueruntj  quantum  doloribus  se 
inscruerunt  ;*  "  So  far  as  they  gave  way  to  pain,  so 
."  far  it  took  advantage  of  them.'*  We  are  more 
sensible  of  one  little  prick  of  a  surgeon's  lancet, 
than  of  twenty  wounds  with  a  sword  in  the  heat  of 
battle. 
Tiie  pairs  As  for  thc  paiu  of  child-bearing,  said  by  the  phy- 
b^aring'  sicians,  and  by  God  himself,  to  be  great,  and  which 
supported  we  make  so  great  a  clutter  about,  there  are  whole 
wiiii  eaie.  j^^^][Qjjg  ^^^  make  nothing  of  it.     To  say  nothing  of 

the  Lacedaemonian  women>  what  alteration  can  you 

see  in  the  wives  of  our  Swiss  foot-soldiers,  except , 

that  when  they  trot  after  their  husbands,  you  see 

them  to-day  with  the  child  hanging  at  their  backs, 

that  they  carried  yesterday  in  their  bellies  ?  and  the 

gipsies  wash  their  brats  so  soon  as  they  come  into  the 

world,  in  the  first  river  they  meet. 

ReiMrk.        Besides  the  many  whores  who  daily  steal  their 

"^nclTto    children  out  of  their  womb,   as  before  they  stole 

this  pur-    them  in,— that  fair  and  noble  wife  of  Sabinus,  a  pa- 

S2I^^  *  t^ician  of  Rome,t  for  another  person's  sake,  without 

*  Aug.  de  Civit,  DeL 

f  A  very  curious  history  is  this,  which  you  will  find  at  large  in 
Plutarch's  Treatise  of  Love,  eh.  Sf. 
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*help,  without  cryii^  out,  or  so  much  as  a  groa^^ 
bore  the  delivery  of  twins. 

A  poor  simple  boy  of  Lacedsemon  having  stole  a  The  coiv- 
fox  (for  they  more  fear-  the  shame  of  their  folly  inJ|j""J^p®J[ 
stealing,  than  we  do  the  punishment  of  our  knavery),daBmoiiiaB 
and  having  got  him  under  his  coat,*  rather  suffered*^***^**"^*** 
it  to  tear  out  his  bowels  than  he  would  discover  his 
theft.    Another,  offering  incense  at  sacrifice,  suffered 
himself  to  be  burnt  to  the  bone,  by  a  coal  that  fell 
in  his  sleeve,  rather  than  disturb  the  ceremony.   And 
there  have  been  a  great  number,  who,  only  for  a  trial 
of  their  virtue,  according  to.  their  institutions,  have, 
at  seven  years  old,  endured  to  be  whipped  to  death, 
without  changing  their  countenance.     Cicero   has 
seen  them  fight  in  parties,  with  fists,  feet,  and  teeth, 
till  they  fainted  and  sunk  down  rather  than  confess 
themselves  overcome.     Custom  would  never  conquer 
nature,  for  she  is  ever  invincible,  but  we  have  poi- 
soned the  mind  with  shadow,  delights,  wantonness, 
negligence,  and  sloth  ;t  and  with  vain  opinions,  and 
corrupt  manners,  render  it  effeminate,  mean. 

Every  one  knows  the  story  of  Scajvola,  that  hav-AndofMn- 
ing  slipped  into  the  enemy *s  camp  to  kill  their  ce-JjJJJ^^*^*" 
neral,  and  missed  his  blow,  in  order  to  repair  his 
fault,  and  deliver  his  country,  he  not  only  confessed 
his  design  to  Porsenna,  the  King,  whom  he  had  pur- 
posed to  kill ;  but  added,  "  That  there  were  then  in 
his  camp  a  great  number  of  Romans,  his  accom- 
plicies  in  the  enterprise,  as  good  men  as  he  ;**  and, 
to  show  his  fortitude,  causing  a  pan  of  burning  coals 
'  to  be  brought,  he  suffered  his  arm  to  broil  upon  them, 
till  the  king,  conceiving  horror  at  the  sight,  cony- 
manded  the  fire-pan  to  be  taken  away.  What  would 
you  say  of  him,  that  would  not  suspend  reading  in  a 
book  whilst  he  was  under  an  incision  it  and  of  an- 
other that  persisted  tq  mock  and  laugh,  in  contempt 

« 

*  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Lycurgus,  cap.  14. 
t  Cic.  Tusc.  QuKst.  lib.  v.  cap,  17. 
%  Senec.  ep.  78. 
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of  the  pains  inflicted  upon  him  j  *  so  that  the  enraged 
cruelty  of  his  executioners,  and  all  the  inventions  6f 
tortures  redoubled  upon  him,  one  after  another,  were 
spent  in  vain  ?  but  he  was  a  philosopher.  What 
would  you  say  of  one  of  Caesar's  gladiators,  who 
laughed  all  the  while  that  his  wounds  were  probed 
arid  laid  open  ?  Qttis  mediocris  gladiator  ingemuit  ? 
Quis  vulttim  mutavit  unquam  ?  Quis  non  modo  stetity 
verum  etiam  decubuit  turpiter?  Quis  cum  decu* 
huissety  ferrum  recipcre  jussus^  collum  contraxit  f\ 
**  What  mean  fencer  ever  so  much  as  gave  a  groan  ? 
**  which  of  them  ever  so  much  as  changed  his  coun- 
*'  tenance  ?  which  of  them,  standing  or  falling,  did 
**  either  with  shame  ?  which  of  them,  when  he  was 
**  down,  and  commanded  to  receive  the  stroke  of 
"the  sword,  ever  shrunk  in  his  neck?"  Let  us 
mention  the  women  too.  Who  has  not  heard  at 
Paris  of  her  that  caused  her  face  to  be  fleaed,  only 
for  the  fresher  complexion  of  a  new  skin  ?  There 
are  some  who  have  drawn  ^ood  and  sound  teeth,  for 
the  sake  of  lisping  with  delicacy,  or  to  set  them  in 
better  order.  How  many  examples  of  the  contempt 
of  pain  have  we  in  thai  sex  ?  what  can  they  not  do  ? 
what  do  they  fear  to  do,  for  ever  so  little  hopes  of  an 
addition  to  their  beauty  ? 

Vellere  quels  cwra  est  alios  a  slirpe  capilloSf 
Et  faciem  demptapelle  referre  novam,X 

'  Who,  by  the  roots,  pluck  their  grey  hairs,  and  try 
*.  .        With  a  new  skin  an  old  face  to  supply. 

I  have  seen  some  of  them  swallow  sand,  ashes,  and 
do  their  utmost  to  spoil  their  stmnachs,  to  ^tt  pale 
complexions.  To  get  a  slender  waist,  what  racks 
will  they  not  endure  of  girding  and  cramping  their 

*  If  I  am  riot  mistaken  Anaxarchus  is  meant,  tvhom  Nicocreotop 
tyrant  of  Cyprus,  caused  to  be  torn  to  pieces  without  being  able  to 
conquer  his  constancy.  Diog.  Laert.  m  the  Life  of  An#xardius, 
lib.  IX.  sect  58,  59. 

f  Cic.  Tusc.  Qua^st.  lib.  ii.  cap.  17. 

X  Tib.  lib.  i.  eleg.  9,  ver.  4-5,  \fy. 
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sides  with  stiff  bodice,*    till  they  have  notches  in 
their  ribs,  that  sometimes  are  indented  into  the  quick 
flesh,  and  prove  mortal?    It  is  an  ordinary  thing 
with  several  nations,  at  this  day,  to  wound  them-^ 
selves  in  good  earnest,  to  gain  credit  to  *  what  they, 
declare.     Of  which  our  king  relates  notable  examples 
q£  what  he  has  seen  in  Poland,  and  t^rfaat  was  done 
in  respect  to  himself.t    But  besides  what  I  know  to 
have  oeen  done  of  this  kind  by  some  in  France, 
when  I  came  from  that  famous  assembly  of  the  es- 
tates at  Blois,  I  had  a  little  before  seen  a  maid  in  • 
Picardy,  who,  to  manifest  the  ardour  of  her  promises, 
as  also  her  constancy,  gave  herself,  with  a  bodkin 
she  wore  in  her  hair,  four  or  five  stabs  into  the  arm, 
till  the  blood  gushed  out.    The  Turks  scarify  them- 
selves much  in  honour  of  their  mistresses,  and  to  the 
end  that  the  scar  may  the  longer  remain,  tney  pre<- 
sently  clap  fire  to  the  wound,  where  they  hold  it  an 
incredible  time  to  stop  the 'blood,  and  form  the  mark; 
people  that  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  fact,  have 
both  written  of  this  to  me,  and  sworn  to  the  truth  of 
it.    Yea,  for  ten  aspers,  there  are  fellows  to  be  found 
every  day,  that  will  give  themselves  a  good  deep  slash 
in  the  arm  or  thighs.     I  am  willing,  however,  to  have 
the  testimonies  nearest  to  us,  when  we  have  most 
need  6f  them ;   for  Christendom  furnishes  us  with 
enough.    After  the  example  of  our  blessed  Guide, 

*  These  bodice,  being  pressed  very  tight  to  the  sides  by  ffirdles, 
tendered  the  flesh  there  benumbed  as  it  were,  and  as  ham  as  the 
horny  or  callous  part  of  the  hands  of  certain  labourers.  The  ladies, 
who  exposed  themselves  to  this  racking  torture,  when  it  was  thef 
fashion,  laughed  at  their  own  folly  afterwards,  though  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  they  would  be  aU  as  ready  to  make  another  sacrifice  of 
their  ease  to  their  shiqpe^  was  the  fashion  to  be  revived. 

f  M.  de  Thou  says  expresslyi  that  when  this  prince  came  away 
privately  from  Poland,  the  great  chamberlain  of  the  kingdom,  who 
followed,  and  with  much  ado  overtook  him  on  the  frontier  of  Aus- 
tria, having  in  vain  persuaded  him  to  return  back  to  Poland,  quitted 
him  at  last,  after  having  promised  inviolable  fidelity  to  him,  by 
piercing  his  arm  with  a  dagger,  and  then  sucking  the  blood,  to  tho 
great  astonishment  of  the  kihff,  to  whom  he  meant  tfiereby  to  testify 
Eli  devotion.    Thou's  Hist.  l3>.  Iviii.  at  the  year  1574. 
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there  have  been  many  who  in  devotion  bear  the  cros^ 
We  are  informed,  upon  good  authority,  that  the  king: 
St^  Lewis*  wore  a  hair-shirt,  till,  in  iiis  old  age,  his 
confessor  gave  him  a  dispensation  to  leave  it  off; 
and  that  every  Friday  he  caused  his  shoulders  to  be 
drubbed  by  his  priest,  with  five  small  chains  of  iron,, 
which  were  always  carried  about  amongst  his  night 
accoutrements  for  that  purpose*     William,  our  last 
duke  of  Guienne,  the  father  of  Eleanor,  who  trans^ 
mitted  this  duchy  into  the  families  of  France  and 
England,  continually,  for  ten  or  twelve  years  before  . 
he  died,  wore  a  suit  of  armour  under  a  religious 
habit,  by  way  of  penance.     Fulk,  count  of  Anjou, 
went  as  far  as  Jerusalem,  there  to  cause  himself  to 
be  whipped  bv  two  of  his  servants,  with  a  rope  about 
his  necK,  before  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord ;  nay,  do 
we  not,  moreover,   every  Good-Friday,   in  several 
places^  see  great  numbers  of  men  and  women  beat 
and  whip  themselves  till  they  lacerate  and  cut  the 
flesh  to  the  very  bones  ?  I  have  oflen  seen  this,  and 
without  enchantment     And  they  say  (for  they  go 
disguised),  that  some  for  money  undertook,  by  this 
means,  to  vouch  for  tlie  religion  of  others,  by  a  con- 
tempt of  pain,  so  much  the  greater,  as  the  incentives 
of  devotion  are  more  powerfid  than  thb$e  of  avarice. 
Q.  Maximus  buried  his  son,t  when  he  was  consul ; 
M.  Cato  his,  when  prsetor  elect ;  and  L.  Paulus  both 
his,  within  a  few  days  one  afiter  another,  with  a  com- 
posed countenance  which  expressed  no  manner  of 
grief.     I  said  once  of  a  certain  person,  by  way  of 
jest,  that  he  had  disappointed  the  divine  justice :  for 
an  account  of  the  violent  death  of  three  children  of 
his,  grown  up,  being  sent  him  in  one  day,  for  a 
severe  scourge,  as  it  is  to  be  supposed,  he  almost 
took  it  for  a  particular  grace  and  favour  of  heaven. 
I  do  not  follow  these  monstrous  humours,  though  I 
lost  two  or  three  at  nurse,  if  not  without  regret,  at 

*  Vainville*8  Meiroirs,  torn.  ii.  54,  56. 

t  Cic  Tusc.  Quaeu  lib.  iii.  cap.  28. .     . i 
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least  without  repining;  and  yet  there  is  hardly  ah 
accident  that  pierces  men  more  to  the  quick.  I  see 
a  great  many  other  occasions  of  sorrow  that,  should 
they  happen  to  me,  I  would  hardly  feel ;  and  have 
despised  some  when  they  have  foe&llen  me,  to  which 
the  world  has  given  so  terrible  a  figure,  that  I  should 
blush  to  bosust  of  my  constancy.  Kv  quo  intelligitur^ 
nim  in  fiatura^  sed  in  opinione  esse  agritudinem.* 
By  which  it  is  understood,  that  the  grievance  is 
not  in  nature,  but  opinion.''  Opinion  is  a  power- 
ful party,  bold,  and  immoderate.  Did  ever  any  so 
earnestly  hunt  after  security  and  repose,  as  Alexander 
and  Cssar  did  after  disturbances  and  difficulties  i 
Terez,  the  &ther  of  Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace,t  was 
wont  to  say,  that  when  he  had  no  wars,  he  &ncied 
there  was  no  difierence  between  him  and  his  groom. 1: 
Cato,  the  consul,  to  secure  some  cities  of  Spain  from 
revolt,  only  interdicting  the  inhabitants  of  them  from 
wearing  arms,  a  great  many  killed  themselves :  Ferox 
gensy  nullum  vitam  rati  sine  armis  esse.*%  "  A  fierce 
people,  who  thought  there  was  no  life  without  a 
war.'*  How  many  do  we  know,  who  have  forsaken 
the  calms  and  sweetness  of  a  quiet  life  at  home, 
amongst  their  acquaintance,  to  seek  out  the  horror 
of  uninhabitable  deserts;  and  having  precipitated 
themselves  into  so  abject  a  condition,  as  to  be- 
•come  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  .  world,  have 
hugged  themselves  with  the  conceit,  even  to  affec- 
tation? 

Cardinal  Borromeo,  who  died  lately  at  Milan,  in  Amtcreiife 
Ihe  midst  of  all  the  jollity  that  the  air  of  Italy,  his  ^^J^ 
youth,  noble  Nrth,  and  great  riches  invited  him  to, 
Uved  in  so  austere  a  manner,  that  the  same  robe  he 
wore  in  summer  served  him  for  winter  too;  his  bed 
<was  only  straw,  and  the  hours  of  vacancy  from  his 

*  Cic.  Tusc  Quflest  lib.  iii.  cap.  28. 
f  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xii.  cap.  15. 

i^  Plutarch,  in  the  Notable  Sayings  ef  the  ancient  Kings,  Prbces, 
,   GeneraU. 
§  Tit.  Liy.  Hh.  xxxiv.  cap.  17^ 
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function^,  he  cohtifiuallj  spent  in  study,  upon  hh 

knees,  Jiaving  a  little  bread  and  water  set  by  his 

book,  which  was  his  whole  repast,  and  dl  the  lime 

he  spent  in  eating. 

Fatal  acci-     I  know  soHie  who,  for  profit  and  advancement, 

Jort^'"b5r'  have  consented  to  cuckoldom,  of  which  the  bate 

some  per-  xiame  onlv  affrights  so  many  people. .  If  the  siisht  be 

IOB8  with-  ^   ^,  "^       .  X'     11  'j.  '        Tl  4. 

out  grief,  not  the  most  necessary  or  all  our  senses,  it  is  at  least 
the  most  pleasant :  but  the  most  pleasant  and  most 
usefiil  of  all  our  members,  seem  to  be  those  of  gene- 
ration, and  yet  a  great  many  have  conceived  a  mortal 
hatred  against  them,  merely  for  their  being  too  ami- 
able: and  have  deprived  themselves  of  them,  only 
for  the  sake  of  their  value.    As  much  thought  he  of 
Jtiis  eyes,  who  put  them  out.    The  generality,  and 
more  solid  sort. of  men,  think.it  a  great  blessing  to 
have  many  children ;  I,. and  some  others,  thipk  it  as 
happy  to  be  without  them*  -  .And  when  Thales  wa& 
asked  why.  he  did  not  marry,  he  answered,  "  because 
*^  he  had  no  mind  to  leave  any  issue  behind  him/** 
That  our  opinion  gives  the  value  to  things,  is  very 
manifest  in  a  great  many  of  these  which  we  do  not 
so  much  regard  for  themselves,  as  oh  our  own  ac^ 
count,  and  never  consider,  either  their  virtues,  or 
their  use;  but  only  how  dear  they  cost  us :  asthougl\ 
that  were  a  part  of  their  substance :  and  wje  only  re- 
pute for  value  in  them,  not  what  they  bring  to  us, 
but  what  we  add  to  them.     By  which  I  understand, 
that  we  are  managers  of  our  expense.     As  it  weighs,, 
it  serves  for  so  much  as  it  we^hs  ^  our  opinion  will 
never  suffer  it  to  want  of  its  value.     The  price  gives 
value  to  the  diamond,  difficulty,  to  virtue,  suffering 
to  devotion,  and  griping  to  physic.     A  certain  per- 
son, to  be  poor,  threw  liis  crowns  into  the  same  sea, 
to  which  so  many  xame  from  aU  p^rts  of  the  world 
to  fish  for  riches. 

% '  • 

*  Dios.  LaertiuSy  in  the  Life  of  Thales,  lib.  i.  sect  26.  Thales's 
answer  admits  of  two  veiy  different  coastructions,  according  to  the. 
different  readings  of  this  passage.  Whether  MontaigQe'6  be  -^'^ 
^  wrong  is  not  my  business  to  dete.rmine  here. 
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Epicurus  says,*  that  to  be  rich  is  no  relief  from,  Awice, 
but  only  an  alteration  of,  misery.  In  plain  truth,  it  7^^^ 
is  no  want,  but  rather  abunijl^nce,  that  creates  ava-  from. 
rice.  Neither  will  I  stick  to  deliver  my  own  expe<« 
rience  concerning  this  affair.  I  have  since  my  child-* 
hood  lived  in  three  sorts  of  conditions ;  the  first, 
iwhich  continued  near  twenty  years,  I  passed  over 
without  any  other  means,  but  what  were  accidental, 
and  depending  upon  the  allowance  and  assistance  of 
others,  without  stint  or  certain  revenue.  I  then 
9pent  my  money  so  much  the  more  cheerfully,  an4 
with  so  much  the  less  care  how  it  went,  as  it  wholly 
depended  upon  my  over-confidence  of  fortune.  I 
never  4ived  more  at  my  ease,  I  never  found  the  purse 
of  any  of  my  friends  shut  against  me,  having  laid 
down  to  myself  this  rule,  by  no  means  to  fail  of  pay- 
ment at  the  appointed  time,  which  also  they  have  a 
thousand  times  respited,  seeing  how  careful  I  was  to 
satisfy  them ;  so  that  I  practised  at  once  a  thrifity, 
and  withal  a  kind  of  alluring  honesty.  I  naturally 
felt  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  paying,  as  if  I  eased  my 
shoulders  of  a  troublesome  weight,  and  from  an  image 
of  slavery ;  besides  that  I  felt  a  ravishing  kind  of  sa- 
tisfaction, by  doing  a  just  action,  and  pleasing  an- 
other. I  except  those  payments,  where  the  trouble 
of  reckoning  and  bargaining  are  required ;  for  if  I 
can  meet  with  nobody  to  ease  me  of  that  burden,  I 
avoid  them,  how  scandalously  and  injuriously  soever, 
.all  I  possibly  can,  for  fear  of  those  little  wrangling 
disputes,  with  which  both  my  humour  and  way  of 
speaking  are  totally  incompatible.  There  is  nothing 
1  hsite  so  much  as  driving  a  bargain ;  it  is  a  mere 
traffic  of  cozenage  and  impudence  j  where,  after  an 
hour's  debate  and  haggling,  both  parties  abandon 
their  words  and  oaths,  for  five  sols  profit  or  abate- 
ment And  yet  I  borrowed  at  great  disadvantage ; 
for,  wanting  the  confidence  to  speak  to  the  person 
•  myself,  I  ventured  my  request  on  paper,  which  mak^ 

*  Seneca,  ©p.  17. 
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but  a  weak  if  any  effort,  is  a  very  unFuccessful  advo- 
cate, and  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  him  who  has 
a*  mind  to  deny,  I,  in  those  days,  more  freely  re- 
ferred the  conduct  of  my  affairs  to  the  stars  than  I 
have  since  done  to  my  own  forecast  and  sense.  Most 
good  husbands  look  upon  it  as  a  horrible  thing  to  live 
always  thus  in  uncertainty,  and  do  not  consider,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  world 
live  so.  How  many  worthy  men  nave  wholly  aban- 
doned a  certainty  of  their  own,  and  do  so  daily,  to 
court  the  inconstant  favour  of  princes,  and  fortune? 
Cffisar  ran  above  a  million  of  gold  more  than  he  was 
worth  in  debt,  to  become  Caesar.  And  how  manj 
merchants  begin  their  traffic  by  the  sale  of  their 
farms,  which  they  send  to  the  Indies, 

Tot  per  impeteniia  frela  P* 
Over  so  rnaoy  stonny  seas. 

In  so  great  a  drought  of  devotion,  as  we  see  in  these 
days,  we  have  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  colleges 
that  pass  it  over  commodiously,  expecting  every  day 
their  dinner  from  the  liberality  of  heaven.  Secondly, 
they  do  not  take  notice,  that  this  certitude,  upon 
which  they  so  much  rely,  is  not  much  less  uncertain 
and  hazardous  than  hazard  itself.  I  see  misery  be- 
yond two  thousand  crowns  a-ycar,  as  near  as  if  it 
stood  close  by  me ;  for  besides  that  it  is  in  the  poww 
of  chance  to  make  a  hundred  breaches  to  poverty, 
through  our  riches  (there  being  very  often  no  mean 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  fortune) : 

Fortuna  viirea  est :  turn,  quum  splendety  Jrangiiur.-f 

Fortune  is  glass,  the  brighter  it  doth  sliine, 
More  frail:  and  apt  to  break  'tis,  when  most  fine. 

To  turn  all  our  fences  and  bulwarks  topsy  tur\y,  I 
find  that,  by  divers  causes,  indigence  is  as  frequentlv 
seen  to  inhabit  with  those  who  have  estates,  as  with 
those  that  have  none  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  sio 

m 
% 

*'Cat.  epig.  iv.  ver.  18.      f  Publins  Syr  his,  up6n  fortune  Ex  Munis; 
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grievous  when  alone,  as  when   accompanied  with 
riches,  which  flow  more  from  good  mani^gement  than 
income.     Faber  est  sua  quisque  fortune l  :*  "  Every. 
^  one  is  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune  ;**  and  an 
uneasy,  necessitous,  busy,  rich  man,  seems  to  me 
more  miserable,  than  he  that  is  simply  poor.      In 
divitiis  inopesy  quod  genus  egestatis  gravissimum  est  :f, 
*'  Poor  in  the  midst  of  riches,  which  is  the  worst 
**  kind  of  poverty.*'    The  greatest  and  most  wealthy 
princes  are,  by  poverty  and  scarcity,  driven  com- 
monly to  extreme  necessity ;  for  can  there  be  any 
more  extreme,  than  to  become  tyrants,  and  unjust 
usurpers  of  their  subjects*  estates  ?  My  second  condi- 
tion of  life  was,  to  have  money  of  my  own ;  where- 
in I  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  I  had  soon  laid  up  a 
very  notable  sum,  according  to  my  fortune  ;   not 
considering  with  myself,  that  that  was  to  be  reputed 
having,  which  a  man  reserved  from  his  ordinary  .ex- 
pense, nor  that  a  man  could  rely  upon  the  hopes  of 
a  revenue  to  receive,  how  clear  soever  his  estate 
might  be.     "  For  what,"  said  I,  "  if  I  should  be  sur- 
*'  prised  by  such  or  such  an  accident ;  arid,  after  the 
^'  likevain  and  vicious  ims^nations,  would  very  learn- 
**  edly,  by  this  hoarding  of  money,  provide  against 
^*  all  inconvenience  J    and  could  moreover  answer 
such  as  objected  to  me,  that  the  number  of  them 
was  too  infinite,  that  though  I  could  not  lay  up 
^*  for  all,  I  could,  however,  do  it  at  least  for  some, 
"  and  for  many/*     Yet  was  not  this  done  without 
great  solicitude  and  anxiety.    I  kept  it  very  close,  and 
as  I  dare  speak  boldly  of  myself,  never  talked  of  my 
money,  but  as  others  do,  who,  being  rich,  pretend  to 
be  poor,  and  being  poor,  pretend  to  be  rich,  dis- 
pensing Math  their  consciences  for  ever  telling  sin- 
cerely what  they  have,     A  ridiculous  and  shameful 
prudence !    Was  I  to  go  a  journey  ?   methought  I 

*  SaUusty  in  liis  first  oratioo  to  Csesar  de  Ordinanda  RepublicI, 
sect.  i. 

t  Seneca,  ep.  74,  at  the  beginning,  where  you  will  see  that  M on- 
^>->e  hw  (raosposed  Seneca's  wor(£y  to  apply  them  to  his  subject. 
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never  was  enough  provided :  and  the  more  I  loaded 
myself  with  money,  the  more  also  was  I  loaded  with 
fear,  one  while  of  the  danger  of  the  roads,  another 
of  the  fidelity  of  him  who  had  the  charge  of  my 
sumpters,  of  whom,  as  some  others  that  I  know,  I 
was  never  sufficiently  secure,  if  I  had  him  not  always 
in  my  eye.  If  I  chanced  to  leave  the  key  of  my 
cabinet  behind  me,  what  strange  jealousies^  and  un- 
easy thoughts  was  I  possessed  with  ?  and,  which  was 
wcK^se,  without  daring  to  acquaint  any  body  with  the 
cause.  My  mind  was  eternally  t£uken  up  in  this 
manner ;  so  that,  all  things  considered,  there  is  more 
trouble  in  keeping  money  than  in  getting  it.  And  if 
I  did  not  altogether  as  much  as  I  say,  yet  it  cost  me 
something  to  restrain  myself  from  doing  it.  I 
reaped  little  or  no  advantage  from  what  I  had,  and 
my  expenses  seem  nothing  less  to  me,  for  having  the 
more  to  spend :  for,  as  Bion  said,*  "  The  haiiy  men 
**  are  as  angry  as  the  bald  to  be  pulled ;  '*  and  after 
yon  are  once  accustomed  to  it,  and  set  3^ur  heart 
upon  your  heap,  it  is  no  more  at  your  service,  you 
dare  not  diminish  it ;  it  is  a  building  that  your  fancy 
must  of  necessity  tumble  down,  if  you  do  but  touch 
it.  Necessity  must  first  take  you  by  the  throat,  be- 
fore you  can  prevail  upon  yourself  to  lay  a  finger  on 
it :  and  I  would  sooner  have  pawned  any  thing  I 
had,  or  sold  a  house,  and  with  much  less  reluctance 
or  constraint  upon  myself,  than  have  made  the  least 
breach  in  that  beloved  piu'se  I  had  so  carefully  laid 
by.     But  the  danger  was,  that  a  man  cannot  easily 

Prescribe  certain  limits  to  this  desire  (fi>r  they  are 
ard  to  find  in  things  that  a  man  conceives  to  be 
good),  nor  stint  this  good  husbandry  so,  that  it  may 
not  degenerate  into  avarice :  men  being  still  intent 
upon  adding  to  the  heap,  and  increasing  the  stock 
from  sum  to  sum,  till  at  last  they  vilely  deprive 
themselves  of  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  proper 
goods,  and  throw  the  whole  into  reserve,  without 

*  Seneca,  in  his  Treatise  o£ihe  Tranquillity  of  the  Mind,  ca^.  S. 
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iQttking  any  use  of  them  at  all.  According  to  this 
rule,  diey  are  the  richest  peofde  m  the  world,  who 
are  set  to  guard  the  gates  and  walls  of  a  wealthy 
city.  All  moneyed  men  I  conclude  to  "be  covetous. 
Plato  places  corporeal  or  human  benefit  in  this  or<- 
def ;  health,  beauty,  strength,  and  wealth,  the  last  of 
which,  says  he,  ^^  is  not  blind,  but  very  clear- 
♦^  sighted,  when  illuminated  by  prudence."  Diony- 
sins,  the  son,^  acted  with  a  good  grace.  He  was 
informed,  that  one  of  his  Syracusians  had  buried 
some  treasure,  and  thereupon  sent  to  the  man  to 
brine  it  to  him,  which  he  accordinirly  did,  privately 
rese^ng  a  smaU  part  of  it  only  to  hims^,  wit£ 
which  he  went  to  another  city,  where,  having  lost  his 
appetite  of  hoarding,  he  began  to  live  at  a  more 
liberal  rate.  Which  Dionysius  hearing,  caused  the 
rest  of  his  treasure  to  be  restored  to  him,  saying, 
^^  that  since  he  had  learned  how  to  use  it,  he  very 
^^  willingly  returned  it  back  to  him.'' 

I  continued  some  years  in  this  hoarding  hiunour.  How  M«a» 
when  I  know  not  what  good  demon  fortunately  put^gj^^l^ 
me  out  of  it,  as  he  did  the  Syracusian,  and  made  exp< 
me  scatter  abroad  all  that  I  had  saved ;  the  pleasure 
of  a  certain  voyage  I  took,  of  very  ^eat  expense, 
•having  niade  me  spurn  this  love  of  money  under 
foot,  by  which  means  I  am  now  fallen  into  a  third 
way  of  living  (I  speak  what  I  think  of  it),  doubtless 
much  more  pleasant  and  moderate,  which  is,  that  I 
spend  to  the  height  of  my  income ;  sometimes  the 
one,  sometimes  the  other  ma^  perhaps  exceed, 
but  it  is  very  little  that  they  diflTer  at  all ;  I  live 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  content  myself  in  having 
sufficient  fbr  my  present  and  ordinary  expense ;  foe 
as  to  extraordinary  occasions,  all  the  laying  up  in 
the  world  would  never  suffice ;  and  it  is  the  greatest 
^ly  to  expect  that  fortune  should  ever  sufficiently 
»rm  us  agaW  herself.    It  is  mth  our  own  weapon 

*  Or  Dionysius  the  father,  according  to  Plutarch^  in  the  NotaUe 
Sayiigs  of  KmgBy  Princest  and  Generak. 
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A  fine  in- 
vtaDce  of 
the  con- 
tempt of 
riches. 


Another  in- 
siance  to 
the  same 
|iurp(»fie. 


that  we  are  to  fight  her ;  accidental  ones  will  betray 
us  when  it  comes  to  the  pinch.  If  I  lay  up,  it  is 
not  to  buy  lands,  of  which  I  have  no  need,  •  but  to 
purchase  pleasure.  Non  esse  cu^idum^  pecunia  est : 
non  esse  emacem  vectigal  est  ;*  **  Not  to  be  covetous, 
'*  is  wealth ;  not  to  be  a  purchaser,  is  a  tribute."  I 
am  in  no  fear  of  wanting,  nor  desire  of  augmenting ; 
Divitiarum  fructtis  est  in  copia  ;  copiam  declarat 
satietas  :t  ^  The  fruits  of  riches  He  in  abundance, 
•^  and  satiety  declares  abundance."  And  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  myself,  that  this  reformation 
in  me  has  fallen  out  at  an  age  naturally  inclined  to 
avarice,  and  that  I  see  myself  cured  of  a  folly  so 
common  to  old  men,  and  q£  all  human  follies  the 
most  ridiculous. 

Feraulez,  a  man  that  had  run  through  fortunes, 
and  found  that  the  increase  of  substance  was  no  in- 
crease of  appetite,  either  with  respect  to  eating, 
drinking,  sleeping,  or  the  enjoyment  of  his  wife ; 
and  who,  on  the  other  side,  rclt  the  care  of  his 
economy  lie  heavy  upon  his  shoulders,  as  it  does  on 
mine,  was  resolved  to  gratify  t  a  poor  young  man, 
his  faithful  friend,  who  clamoured  for  riches,  by 
making  him  a  gif^  of  all  his  wealtli,  which  was  ex- 
cessively great  (and  which  he  was  in  the  way  of  ac- 
cumulating daily  by  the  liberality  c^  Cyrus,  his  good 
master,  and  by  the  war),  conditionally,  that  he  should 
take  care  to  maintain  him  handsomely  as  his  guest  and 
friend  ;  and  they  afterwards  lived  very  happily  to^ 
gether,  equally  content  with  the  change  of  their 
condition. 

This  is  an  example  that  I  could  imitate  with  all 
my  heart.     And  I  very  much  approve  the  fortune  of 
an  ancient  prelate,  who  absolutely  stripped  himself  of 
his  purse,  his  revenue,  and  care  of  his  expense ; 
committing  them,  one  while  to  one  trusty  servant, 
and  another  while  to  another,  that  he  has  spun  out  a 


*  Cic.  Perad.  vL  cap.  S.  f  Ibid,  ci^,  2. 

i  Sec  XenophoDy  Cyropa^ia,  lib.  viii.  cap.  d>  sect*  16-1-20. 
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long  track  of  years,  as  ignorant,  by  this  means^  of 
his  domestic  afiairs  as  a  stranger.  A  confidence  in 
another  man's  virtue,  is  no  light  evidence  of  a  man's 
own ;  therefore,  God  is  pleased  to  favour  such  a 
confidence*  As  for  him  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  I 
see  no  where  a  better  governed  &mily,  or  one  that  is 
more  decently  maintained  than  his ;  happy  in  having 
stated  his  a£^irs  to  so  just  a  proportion,  that  hid 
estate  is  sufficient  to  do  it  without  his  care  or  trou- 
ble,  and  without  any  hindrance,  either  in  the  spend- 
ing or  laying  it  up,  to  his  other  more  agreeable  and 
quiet  employments. 

Plenty  then  and  poverty  depend  upon  the  opinion  what  ren- 

every  one  has  of  them  ;  and  riches,  no  more  than  J*!,' *„^ 

glory  or  health,  have  more  of  either  beauty  or  orii 

pleasure,  than  he  by  whom  they  are  possessed  is 

pleased  to  ims^ne  in  them.     Every  one  is  well  or  ill 

at  ease,  according  as  he  finds  himself:  not  he  whom 

the  world  believes,  but  he  who  beUeves  himself  to 

be  so,  is  content;  and  in  this  alone,  belief  gives 

itself  being  and  reality.     Fortune  does  neither  good 

nor  hurt ;  she  only  presents  us  the  matter,  and  the 

seed,  wluch  our  soul,  more  powerfully  than  she, 

turns  and  applies  as  she  best  pleases  ;  being  the  sole 

cause  and  mistress  of  her  own  happy  or  unhappy 

comlition.    All  external  accessions  receive  taste  and 

colour  from  the  internal  constitution,    as  clothes 

warm  us,  not  with  their  heat,  but  our  own,  which 

they  are  fit  to  cover  and  nourish  ;  and  he  that  would 

cover  a  cold  body,  would  do  the  same  service  for 

the  cold,  for  thus  snow  and  ice  are  preserved.*     In 

the  same  manner  as  study  is  a  torment  to  a  truant^ 

abstinence  from  wine  to  a  good  fellow,  frugality  to 

the  spendthrift,  and  .exercise  to  a  lazy,  tendqr-bred 

fellow ;  so  it  is  of  all  the  rest.     Things  are .  not  so 

painful  and  difficult  of  themselves,  but  our  weakness 

• 

*  It  appears  that  Montaigne  has  taken  all  that  follows,  to  the  end 
Af  this  puagraph,  from  a  beautiful  passage  in  Seneca's  epistle  81. 
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or  cowardice  makes  them  so.    To  judge  of  greitt 
and  high  matters,  requires  a  suitable  soul;  otherwise 
we  attribute  the  vice  to  them,  which  is  really  our 
own.     A  strait  oar  seems  crooked  in  the  water :  it 
is  not  only  of  importance  that  we  see  4Jie  thing,  but 
in  what  manner  we  see  it. 
The  notion     Well  then,  why  amongst  so  many  discourses,  that 
whiaub°by  so  many  arguments  persuade  men  to   despise 
feunded.    death  'and  endure  pain,  can  we  not  find  out  one  that 
makes  ibr  us  ?  and  of  so  many  sorts  of  imaginations 
as  have  prevailed  upon  others,  as  to  persuade  them 
to  do  so,  why  does  not  every  person  apply  some  one 
to  himself  the  most  suitable  to  his  own  humour  ?  If 
he  cannot  away  with  a  strong  working  apozem  to 
eradicate  the  evil,  let  him  at  least  take  a  lenitive  to 
ease  it.     Opinio  est  quadam  effeminataj  ac  levis  :Niec 
in  dolore  magisj  quam  eadem  in  voluptate :  qua  quum 
liquescimtis  Jluimusque  molliti&j    apis  acukum  sine 
clamore  ftrre  non  possumus. — Totum  in  eo  estj  ut  tibi 
imperes  :*  "  There  is  a  certain  frivolous  and  efiemi- 
'^  nate  opinion,  and  that  not  more  in  pain  than  it  is 
**  even  in  jpleasure  itself,  by  which,  whilst  we  roll 
^  in  ease  and  wantonness,   we  cannot  endure  so 
**  much  as  the  sting  of  a  bee,  without  roaring.    The 
*'  whole  secret  lies  in  this,  to  command  thyself."  As 
to  the  rest,  a  man  does  not  transgress  philosophy,  by 
crying  oiit  against  the  acrimony   of    pains,    and 
human  frailty  so  much  beyond  measure ;    for  they 
must  at  last  be  reduced  to  these  invincible  replies. 
If  it  be  ill  to  live  in  necessity,  at  least  there  is  no 
necessity  upon  a  man  to  live  m  necessity.    No  man 
continues  ill  long,  but  by  his  own  feult.     He  who 
has  neither  the  courage  to  die,  nor  the  heart  to  live ; 
who  will  neither  resist  nor  fly,  what  should  be  done 
td  him. 

^  Cic.  Tu6c.  QuKst.  lib«  ii.  cap.  22. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

One  Man^js  Honour  not  to  be  communicated  to 

another. 

\JY  all  the  follies  of  the  world,  that  which  is  most  *"«  ymxgctf 
universally  received,  is  the  solicitude  for  reputation  for*C^ 
and  glory,  which  we  are  fond  of  to  that  degree,  as 
to  abandon  riches,  peace,  life,  and  health,  which  are 
effectual  and  substantial  goods,  to  pursue  this  vain 

Ehantom,  this  mere  echo,  that  has  neither  body  nor 
old  to  be  taken  of  it : 

La  fama  cK  mvagtdsce  a  un  dolce  suoito 

Gli  superhi  mortaUj  et  par'  si  bella 

E  un  echOf  un  sognoy  anzi  tTun  segno  un*  omlra 

Ch*  ad  ogni  vento  si  dilegua,  et  sgombra.^ 

Glory,  whose  sweet  and  captivating  sound 
Enchants  proud  mortals  all  the  world  around^ 
Is  but  an  echo,  dream,  or  phantom  fair, 
Mov'd  and  di^>ers'd  l^  ev  ry  breath  of  air. 

And  of  all  the  unreasonable  humours  of  men,  it 
seems  that  this  continues  longer,  even  with  philo- 
sophers themselves,  than  any  other,  and  that  they 
have  the  most  adot  to  disengage  themselves  from 
this,  as  the  most  resty  and  obstinate  of  all  human 
follies.  Quia  etiam  bene  prqficientes  animos  tentare 
non  cessat  :t  **  Because  it  continually  tempts  even 
**  virtuous  minds."  There  is  not  any  one  folly,  of 
which  reason  so  clearly  blames  the  vanity,  as  this  ; 
but  it  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  us,  that  I  dare  not  de- 
termine, whether  any  one  ever  totally  divested  him- 

*  TassOy  canto  14,  stanza  63,  Gienisalemme  liberata. 

f  <<  Etiam  9apientibu8  cupido  glorie  novissima  exuitur."  The 
desire  of  glonr  is  the  last  passion  of  which  even  wise  men  can  divest 
themselves.  Tacit,  lib.  iv.  I  question  whether  Montaigne  had  this 
passage  in  view ;  for  it  is  so  beautiful,  that  if  he  had  thought  of  it, 
1  fimcy  he  could  not  have  omitted  to  quote  it. 

%  Aug.  de  Civit.  D^i,  lib.  v.  cap.  l4 
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self  of  it.  .  After  you  have  said  and  done  all  yotl 
can  to  disclaim  it,  it  so  strongly  opposes  your  argu- 
ments, that  you  are  hardly  able  tp  resist  it :  for  • 
(as  Cicero  says)  even  those  who  condemn  it,  choose 
that  the  books  they  write  should  bear  their  own 
dames  in  the  front,  and  seek  to  derive  glory  frtrfai 
seeming  to  despise  it.  All  other  things  are  commu- 
nicable ',  in  commerce,  we  lend  our  goods^  and  stake 
our  lives  fqr  the  necessity  of  our  friends ;  but  to 
communicate  a  man's  honour,  and  to  robe  another 
with  a  man's  own  glory,  is  very  rarely  seen.  And 
yet  we  have  some  examples  of  that  kind. 

Catulus  Luctatius,  in  the  Cimbrian  war,  having 
done  all  in  his  power  to  stop  his  soldiers  flying  from 
his  enemy,  ran  away  himself  at  last,t  and  counter- 
feited the  coward,  that  his  men  might  rather  seem  to 
follow  their  captain,  than  to  fly  from  the  enemy ; 
which*  was  abandoning  his  own  reputation,  to  hide 
the  shame  of  others.  When  Charles  the  ftflh  came 
into  Provence,*  in  the  year  1537,  it  is  said,  that  An- 
tonio de  Leva  seeing  tile  emperor  positively  resolved 
upon  this  expedition,  and  believing  it  would  redound 
yeiy  much  to  his  honour,  did  nevertheless  oppose 
and  dissuade  him  from  it,  to  the  end  that  the  entire 
glory  of  that  resolution  should  be  attributed  to  his 
master ;  and  that  it  might  be  said,  his  own  opinion 
and  foresight  had  been  such,  as  that  contrary  to  the 
sentiments  of  all,  he  had  brought  about  so  noble  ah 
enterprise ;  which  was  really  doing  him  honour  at 
his  own  expense. 
Private  or  The  Thraciau  ambassadors,  coming  to  comfort 
Jl^f]^"^'  Archileonida,  the  mother  of  Brasidas,  upon  the 
^s^-  death  of  her  son,  and  commending  him  so  much,  as 
to  say  he  had  not  left  his  like  behind  him  ;  she  re- 
jected this  private  and  particular  commendation  to 


•  •     •* 


*  '*  Ipd  ill!  philofiophiy  etiam  illis  libellLs  quos  de  contemnendA 
^  glorift  flcribtmtt  ncHnen  suum  iio^cribunt  ;•  in  eo  ipso  in  quo  praedi- 
**  cationem  oobilitatemque  despiciunt,  prsedicari  de  se  ac  nomixiari 
^  v^unt."    Orat.  pro  Archia  PoetA»  cap.  11,  edit.  Gronov. 

f  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  q{  Caiua  Marlus,  cap.  8. 
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attribute  it  to  the  public :  ^^  Tell  me  not  tibat/'  said 
she,  "  I  know  the  city  of  Sparta  has  several  citizens 
greater  and  more  valiant  than  he  was."  •    ^      - 

In  the  battle  of  Cressy,t  the  prince  of  Wales,  cdwuNi  • 
being  then  very  young,  had  the  vanguard  committed  fi{;^*inii 
to  him,  where  the  main  stress  of  the  battle  happened  the  hoooar 
to  be,  which  made  the  lords  that  were  witn  him,2l[^J|2l 
finding  themselves  overmatched,  send  to  king  £d-  •<»• 
ward,$  be^ginff  that  he  wouid  please  to  advance  to 
their  relief;  who  thereupon  inquiring  of  the  condi- 
tion his  son  was  in,  and  being  answered  that  he  was  yet 
living,  and  on  horse-back ;  '^  I  should  then  do  him 
wrong,"  said  the  king,   ^^  now  to  gOy  and  deprive 
him  of  the  honour  of  winning  this  battle  which  he 
has  so  long  disputed ;  what  hazard  soever  he  runs> 
the  victory  shall  be  entirely  his  own/'    Accord- 
ingly he  would  neither  go  nor  send,  knowing  that  if 
he  went,  it  would  be  said  all  had  been  lost  without 
his  succour,  and  that  the  honour  of  the  victory 
would  be  attributed  to  his  majesty.     Semper  enim 
qm)d  postremum  adjectum  est^  id  rem  totam  udetur 
trasisse:  ^^  For  the  last  stroke  to  a  business  seems 
**  always  to  draw  along  with  it  the  merit  of  the 
**  whole  action."     Many  at  Rome  thought,    and 
frequently  said,  that  the  noblest  of  Scipio's  actions 
were,  in  part,  due  to  Lelius,  whose  constant  practice 
it  was,  nevertheless,  to  advance  and  support  Scipio^s 
grandeur  and  renown,  without  any  care  of  his  own. 
And  Theopompus,  king  of  Sparta,  when  a  person 
told  him  the  republic  stood  it  out,  because  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  command;  "  It  is  rather,"  answered 
he,  **  because  the   people  know  so  well    how  tp 
obey."S 

As  women  succeeding  to  peerages,  had,  notwith- 
standing their  sex,  the  privilege  to  assist  and  five  in 
their  votes,  in  causes  apjpertaining  to  the  jurisdiction 

*  Piatarch,  in  the  Notable  Sayings  of  the  Lacedsniomaos,  at 
the  article  Brandos* 

f  In  1846.  X  I^iflsarti  voLi.  cap.  90. 

§  Plutardi,  in  the  artide  Th€<wompus. 
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of  peers ;  so  the  ecclesiastical  peers^  notwithstand^ 
ing  their  profession,  were  obliged  to  assist  our  kingd 
in  their  wars,  not  only  with  their  friends  an^  servants^ 
Cimdact  of  but  in  their  Own  persons }  as  the  bishop  of  Beauvais 
the'j52Se**did,  who,  being  with  Philip"  Augustus  at  the  battle 
y  iBpii.  of  Bouvines,*  had  a  notable  share  in  that  action  j 
but  he  did  not  think  it  fit  for  him  to  participate  in 
the  fruit  and  glory  of  that  violent  and  bloody  exer- 
cise. He,  with  his  oWn  hand,  reduced  several  of  the 
enemy  that  day  to  Iris  mercy,  whom  he  delivered  to 
the  first  gentleman  he  met,  either  to  kill,  or  receive 
•them  to  quarter,  referring  the  whole  execution  to 
'ids  hand,  llius  also  did  William,  earl  of  Salisbury^ 
to  M.  Jean  de  Nesle ;  who,  with  equal  subtlety  of  con- 
science, would  kill,  but  not  wound,  an  enemy,  and 
for  that  restson  never  fought  but  witli  a  dub^t    And 

*  Between  Lisle  and  Tournay,  in  1214. 
'-  \  That  is  to  say,  **  By  a  salvo  of  conscience,  lilse  tc^  ihsSL  other 
^  which  I  just  now  mentioned^  this  bishop  chose  to  knock  on  the 
**  head,  &c.'^  In  fact^  this  other  salvo^  which  Montaigne  had  just 
attributed  to  the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  was  not  more  frivolous  Uian 
this,  by  which  this  same  bishop  made  no  scruple  to  knock  those  on 
the  head,  whom  he  did  not  choose  to  wound  or  klB  witlr  a  swords 
Por  the  bishop  of  Bcaavais  is  intended  in  the  latter  case^  as  well  aa 
in  the  former:  ^' At  the  battle  of  Bouvincsy  Mezefiay  eitpressly' 
^  says,  Philip,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  brother  to  that  king,  did 
**  not  strike  with  a  sword^  but  with  a  club ;  thinking  that  biock- 
**  ing  a  man  on  the  head  was  not  spilling  his  blood.'^ — ^Mr.  CottoOi^ 
the  last  translator  of  these  Essays  into  English,  has  confounded  thia^ 
t>assage  entirely ;  for  his  not  comprehending  diat  this  lat€er  salva 
of  conscience  had  relation  to  the  bishop  of  Beauvais^  vtt  the  same; 
manner  as  the  former^  instead  of  delivering  up  WiHiam  earl  of  Sa- 
lisbury to  M.  John  de  Nesfcj,  he  tells  us,  **  That  William  earf  of  Sa- 
•*  lisbury  made  use  of  a  salvo  of  conscience^  With  regaifd  to  M-  John 
^  de  Nesle,  like  to  the  other  whom  we  fmmed  above  f  he  would 
•«  (continues  Mr.  Cotton)  kill^  but  not  wound  him ;  and  for  thaC 
.  •*  reason  neter  fcrught  with  a  mace,^  By  the  manner  in  which  thi* 
translator  speaks  here  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  one  would  be  .apt  to 
iay,  that  he  only  engaged  in  (his  battle  to  ki»  Johnr  Ad  Nesle^  l^ese 
are  Mr«  Cotton^sown  words.  <^  As  also  did  Wilfiam  eari  of  Salia- 
'*  biiry  to  Mossire  Jean  de  Nesle^  with  a  tike  subtlety  of  conscience  to 
^  the  other  we  named  before ;  he  would  kiU  but  not  wciand  hini, 
**  and  for  that  reason  never  fought  with  a  mace/'-^— The  ct»if\iak^ 
wiiich  I  discover  this  ingenious  translator  to  be  in  at^is  passage, 
makea  ne  a  little  diffident  of  myself.    But  though  i»  aB  the  tdi* 


II  certain  person  of  my  time,  being  f  ep!*oached  h^ 
the  king,  that  he  had  laid  hands  on  a  priest,  posi^ 
tively  denied  the  fact ;  affirming  he  had  only  cud^ 
gelled  and  kicked  him* 


CHAPTER  XLIL 


Of  the  Inequality  amongst  us^ 

Jt  LIJTARCH  says  somewhere,*  that  he  does  not  UxirAatiA 
find  so  great  a  difference  between  beast  and  beast,  ^IJ^entf* 
Its  he  does  between  man  and  man.     Which  is  said  in  between 
reference  to  the  internal  qualities  and  perfections  of  ,"*"  "^ 

lions  of  Montaigne^  which  t  haVe  sc!etiy  it  is  said,  **  With  a  6sivo 
**  of  conscience  like  to  this  other,'*  I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm 
that  Montaigne's  expre«ion^  ^^  of  a  salvo  of  conscience  li|s^  to  this 
^*  other/'  means  to  this  other  salvo  of  the  bishop  of  Beauyais ;  and 
that  he  would  have  us  to  understand  here,  that  by  a  cunning  salvo, 
like  to  that  which  he  had  just  mentioned,  the  same  bishop  of  Beau-^ 
vais  was  desirous  to  knock  on  the  head^  but  not  to  wound ;  having^ 
for  that  very  reason,  fought  only  with  a  club.-^As  for  William,'earl 
of  Salisbury,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  the  same  scruple  at  the 
battle  of  ^uvines  as  the  bishop  of  Beauvais«  It  is  certain,  at  least^ 
that  this  bishop  took  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  delivered  him  prisoner* 
to  John  de  Nesle.  -  This  is  what  Montaigne  says  vety  clearly,  be-< 
fore  he  mentioned  this  other  cunnins  salvo  of  conscience  which  en- 
gaged, the  bishop  of  Beauvais  to  fi^lit  only  with  a  club.  And  all 
that  Montaigne  has  here  advanced  is  vety  positively  asserted  in  his-f 
tory.  **  William  of  Brittany,''  says  John  de  Tillet,  ^'  in  his  history 
**  of  king  Philip  Augustus^  makes  mention  of  the  bishop  of  Beau- 
**  vais,  a  prince  of  the  bloody  brother  to  the  count  de  Dreux^  a 
**  peer  of  France ;  who,  being  at  the  battle  of  Pont  de  Bouvines^ 
^  with  the  said  Philip  Augustus,  did,  with  one  stroke  of  a  club, 
^*  knock  down  count  William,  sumamed  Lottgspear,  the  bastard 
'<  brother  of  the  king  of  England^  and  commanded  M.  John  de 
^*  Nesle,  knight,  to  make  him  his  prisoner.  The  like  did4ie  with 
regard  to  many  others,  whom  he  laid  sprawling  on  the  ground  : 
forasmuch  as  he  was  an  ecclesiastic^  the  praise  of  his  feats  of 
arms  is  given  as  it  were  to  others^  and  he  only  chose  to  fight  with 
**  a  club,  that  he  might  demolish  without  killing."  Tillet's  Me- 
moirs,  p.  220,  printed  at  Troyes,  1578* 

*  At  the  end  of  his  Treatise  of  Brutes  having  the  use  ef  Reason^ 
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the  soulb  And,  ifi  truth,  I  find  (according  to  my 
poor  judgment)  so  vast  a  distance  between  £pa^ 
minondas,  and  some  that  I  know  (who  are  yet  men 
of  common  sense),  that  I  could  willingly  improve 
upon  Plutarch,  and  say,  that  there  is  more  difference 
between  such  and  such  a  man,  than  there  is  between 
such  a  man  and  such  a  beast : 

Hem  !  vtr  viro  quid  prcBSiat/^ 

What  great  disparity  among  men  we  find  ( 

And  that  there  are  as  many  degrees  of  wits,  as  there 
are  cubits  between  this  and  heaven.  But,  as  touch- 
ing the  estimate  of  men,  it  is  strange  that,  ourselves 
excepted,  no  other  creature  is  esteemed  beyond  ita 
proper  qualities^  We  commend  a  horse  for  its 
strength  and  sureness  of  foot : 

I  ■  Volucrem 

Si  laudamus  tqiwm^  focili  cui  plurima  pulma 
Fervety  et  exuUai  ratwo  victoria  cii'ca.f 

So  we  for  speed  commend  the  horse  that  gains 
Successive  prizes  in  the  dusty  plains. 
And  which  the  trumpets  in  the  circle  grace. 
With  their  loud  clangors  for  his  well-run  race  i 

and  not  for  his  rich  caparisons  ;  a  greyhound  for  his 

share  of  heels,  not  for  his  fine  collar  j  a  hawk  for  her 

A  m«n  to  wing,  not  for  her  gesses  and  bells*     Why,  in  like 

for whathc  manner,  do  we  not  value  a  man  for  what  is  properly 

has  in  him,  his  owu  ?  he  has  a  great  train,  a  beautifiil  psuace,  so 

what"hehittmuch  Credit,  such  a  revenue:  all  these  are  about 

about  hiiD.  him,  but  not  in  him.     You  will  not  buy  a  pig  in  a 

poke  t  if  you  cheapen  a  horse,  you  have  him  stripped 

of  his  housing-clotnes,  that  he  may  appear  naked  and 

open  to  your  eye ;  or  if  he  be  cloUied,t  as  they 

anciently  were  wont  to  present  to  princes  to  sell,  it 

is  only  on  the  less  important  parts,  that  you  may  not 

so  milch  consider  the  beauty  of  his  colour,-  or  the 

breadth  of  his  crupper,  as  to  examine  his  legs,  eyes, 

and  feet,  which  are  the  members  of  greatest  use : 

*  Ter.  Eunuclu  act.  it.  gcen.  iii.  ver.  !• 

t  Juvenal*  sat.  viii.  ver.  57.  t  Idem,  ibid. 
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Hegibus  hie  mos  esty  ubi  equas  mercarUury  operios 
Stispiciunty  ne  si  faciesy  vi  stepe,  decora 
Molli  fulta  pede  est,  emptorem  inducai  hiantem. 
Quod  pulchruB  cbmes,  breve  quod  caput y  ardua  cervix.* 

When  skilful  jockeys  would  a  courser  buy. 

They  strip  him  naked,  head,  back,  breast,  and  thigh ; 

For  oft  an  eager  chapman  is  betrajjr'd, 

To  buy  a  founder* d  or  a  spavin'd  jade, 

While' he  admires  a  thin,  light-shoulder'd  chest, 

A  little  head,  broad  back,  and  rising  crest. 

WTiy,t  in  giving  your  estimate  of  a  man,  do  you 
prize  him  wrapped  and  muffled  up  in  clothes  ?  He 
then  discovers  nothing  to  you,  but  such  parts  as  are 
not  in  the  least  his  own ;  and  conceals  those,  by 
which  alone  one  may  rightly  judge  of  his  value.  It 
is  the  price  of  the  blade  that  you  inquire  into,  and 
not  of  the  scabbard  :  you  would  not  perhaps  bid  a 
farthing  for  him,  if  ^ou  saw  him  stripped.  You  are 
to  judge  of  him  by  himself,  and  not  by  what  he 
wears.  And  as  one  of  the  ancients  very  pleasantly 
said,  do  you  know  why  you  repute  him  tall  ?  You 
reckon  the  height  of  the  pattins,1:  whereas  the 
pedestal  Is  no  part  of  the  stature.  Measure  him 
without  his  stilts,  let  him  lay  aside  his  revenues,  and 
his  titles,  let  bim  present  himself  in  his  shirt,  then 
examine  if  liis  boay  be  sound  and  sprightly,  active, 
and  disposed  to  perform  its  function?  Wnat  mind 
has  he  ?  Is  it  beautiful,  capable,  and  happily  provided 
of  all  its  faculties  ?  Is  it  rich  in  what  is  its  own,  or 
in  what  it  has  borrowed  f  Has  fortune  no  hand  in 
the  affair  ?  Can  it,  without  winking,  face  the  lightn- 
ing of  swords ;  is  it  indifferent  whether  life  expire 
by  the  mouth  or  the  throat  ?  Is  it  settled,  even,  and 
content  ?§  That  is  what  is  to  be  examined,  and  by 
that  you  are  to  judge  of  the  vast  difierence  between 
man  and  man.    Is  he 

*  Hor.  13).  i.  sect  2,  ver.  86,  Ac 

i  *'  Equiim  empturus  solvi  jubes  stratum,''  SiC^^^**  Hominem 
'*  involutum  aestiinas  ?"     Seneca,  epist.  80. 
1  '^QuareniagaiisTidetur^^CiimbasiiUuaiiuametirL''  Id.ep.7^. 
j  Seneca.  .         *      . 
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'  Safnens^sibi  qui  imperiastis 

Quern  neque  pauperies^  neque  morSf  neque  vmada  terrent, 
Besponsare  cupuunibusy  contemnere  honores 
FbrtiSf  et  in  seipso  totus  teres  atque  rolundus, 
Extemi  nequia  valeat  per  Iceve  marari^ 
In  quern  manca  ruit  semper  fortuna  f* 

Tlie  man  is  truly  wise  tliat  can  control^ 
And  govern  all  the  passions  of  his  soul ; 
Whom  poverty^  nor  chains,  nor  death  afiright. 
Who's  proof  against  the  charms  of  vain  delight  \ 
Who  can  ambition's  noblest  gifts  despise^ 
Firm  in  himself,  who  on  himself  relies : 
PolishM,  and  round,  who  runs  his  proper  course^ 
And  breaks  misfortune  with  superior  force. 

Such  a  man  is  raised  five  hundred  fathoms  abovef 
kingdoms  and  duchies,  he  is  an  absolute  monarch 

himself: 

Sapiens  pol  ipse  Jingitforkmam  sHn.\ 
The  wise  man  his  own  fortune  makes* 

What  remains  for  him  to  covet  or  desire  ? 


Nonne  videmus 


Nil  alivd  sibi  naturam  latrtoe,  nisi  ut  quoi 
Corpore  sejuTictus  dolor  absit,  mentefruatwr 
Jucimdo  sensu,  cura  semotus  metuque.X 

We  see  that  nature  only  seeks  for  ease^ 
A  body  free  from  pains,  free  from  disease^ 
A  mind  from  cares  and  jealousies  at  peace* 

Compare  with  such  a  one,  the  common  rabble  of 
mankind,  stupid  and  mean-spirited,  servile,  instable, 
and  continually  floating  with  the  tempest  of  various 
passions,  that  tosses  and  tumbles  them  to  and  fro, 
and  all  depending  upon  others ;  and  you  wiU  find  a 
greater  distance  between  them,  than  between  heaven 
and  earth ;  and  yet  so  blind  are  we,  that  we  make 
little  or  no  account  of  it*  Whereas,  if  we  consider 
a  peasant  and  a  king,  a  nobleman  and  a  vassal,  a 
Magistrate  and  a  private  man,  a  rich  man  and  a  poor 

^  Horace,  lib.  ii.  sat.  7*  ver*  8S»  tet 
f  Plaut.  Tri.  act.  ii.  seen*  2»  ver.  84f 
^  l^ucret,  lib,  ii«  ven  16|  &Ct         ^      ^ 
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one,  there  appears  a  vast  disparity,  though  ihey  differ 
no  more  (as  a  man  may  say)  than  in  their  breeches. 

In  Thrace,  the  king  was  distinguished  from  his  wherein 
people  after  a  very  pleasant  and  odd  manner :  he  had^f^^^h^ 
a  religion  by  himself,  a  God  too,  all  his  own,  and  'i^tui.      , 
which  his  subjects  were  not.  to  adore,  viz.  Mercury ;  fhem^v« 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  disdained  to  have  any  ^f'*^  *^>' 
thing  to  do  with  theirs.  Mars,  Bacchus,  and  Diana.*  *^^^ 
And  yet  they  are  no  other  than  pictures,  that  make 
no  essential  difference ;  for  as  ^you  see  actors  in  a 
play,  representing  the  person  of  a  duke  or  an  em- 
peror, upon  the  stage,  and  immediately  after,  in  the 
tiring-room,  return  to  their  true  and  original  con- 
dition,  df  footmen  and  porters;    so  the  emperor^ 
whose  pomp  so  dazzles  you  in  public, 

Scilicet,  et  grcmdes  viridi  cum  luce  smaragdi 
Attro  inchiduntvr,  terilurque  Thalassina  vestis 
Assidue,  ei  veneris  sudorem  exerdta  potai.f 

Rings,  with  great  emeralds,  are  in  gold  enehast. 
To  dart  green  lustre :  and  the  sea-green  vest 
Continually  is  worn  and  rubbM  to  frets,  . 
Wliilst  it  imbibes  the  juice  that  Venus  sweats. 

if  you  will  only  peep  behind  the  curtain,  you  will  Kinp  mv. 
find  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  man,  and,  per-^^**^ 
haps,  more  contemptible  than  the  ineanest  ox  his»oB"UMi 
subjects.     Ilkbeatus  introrsum  est^istius  bracteata  ta  oiSt* 
f elicit  as  est  :t    "  True   happiness   lies  within    his»»n. 
"  breast ;    the  other  is  but  a  counterfeit  felicity.** 
Cowardice,  irresolution,  ambition,  spite,  and  envy, 
are  as  predominant  in  him,  as  in  another  : 

Non  enim  gazce,  neque  consularis 
Summcvet  lictor,  miseros  iumidtus 
MerUisi  etcwras  laqueatackcvm^^  .     . 

Tecta  volanies.^ 

*  Herodotus,  indeed^  says  (lib.  v.  p.  3S1)>  that  the  Thracian 
kings  worshipped  Mercury  aJboye  all  other  gods,  that  they  only  swore 
by  him  alone,  and  pretended  to  be  descencfed  from  him ;  but  he  does 
not  say  that  they  despised  Mars,  Bacchus,  and  Diana,  the  only 
deities  of  their  subjects.  \  . 

f  Lucret.  lib:  iv.yer.  1119,  &c.  J  Seneca,  ep.  115.  '    *  '^ 

§  Horace,  lib.  ii*  ode  16,  yen  llj  &c. 
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For  neither  wicalth  nor  pow'r  ccmtrol 
The  wretched  tumults  of  the  soul ; 
Or  force  those  cares  to  stand  aloof^ 
Which  hover  round  the  vaulted  roof. 

Care  and  fear  attack  hiniy  even  in  the  centre  of  bis 
battalions: 

Re  ver^que  metus  hominumj  curteque  sequaces. 
Nee  metuttfU  soniius  armor urni^  nee  fera  iela, 
Audacterque  inter  reseSf  rerumque  potentes 
FersaniuTf  neque  fu^ifrem  revereniur  ah  auroJ^ 

For  fears  and  cares,  warring  with  human  hearts,    . 
Dread  not  the  dash  of  arms,  nor  |x>ints  of  darts  ; 
But  with  great  Igings  and  potentates  make  bold. 
Spite  of  their  purple^  and  their  glitt'ring  gold. 

Do  fevers,  gouts,  and  the  head-ach,  spare  them  any 
xnore  than  one  of  us  ?  When  old  age  hang^  heav^ 
upon  a  ppnce's  shoulders,  can  the  yeomen  of  his 
guard  ease  him  of  the  burden  i  When  he  is  astonished 
with  the  apprehension  of  death,  can  the  gentlemen 
of  his  bedchamber  secure  him  ?  When  jealousy,  or 
any  other  capricio  swims  in  his  brain,  can  our  fine 
compliments  restore  him  to  his  good  humour  ?  The 
canopy  embroidered  with  pearl  and  sold,  which  he 
lies  under,  has  no  virtue  to  ease  fits  of  the  cholic : 

Nee  ealidee  citius  decedunt  corpore  febres 
TextUibus  si  inpktwris^  oslroque  ruhenti 
Jacieris,  qudm  si  plebeia  investe  cuiandum  est.f 

Nor  sooner  will  a  bed  superb  assuage 
The  dreadful  symptoms  of  a  fever's  rage, 
Than  if  the  homelv  couch  were  meanly  spread 
With  j)oorest  blankets  of  the  coarsest  thread. 

Alexander  The  flatterers  of  Alexander  the  Great  possessed  him 
gllni«»c«'^n  that  .he  was  the  son  of  Jupiter :  but  being  one  day 
tiif «r  flat-  wounded,  and  observing  the  blood  stream  from  his 
**'*"•      wound :  "  What  say  you  now,''t  said  he,  "  is  not 

<<  this  blood  of  a  crimson  colour,  and  purely  human  ? 

» 

♦  Lucret.  lib.  ii.  ver.  47,  Sec  f  Idem,  lib.  ii.  ver.  84,  &c, 

^  JPlutarch,  in  the  Notably  Sayings  of  the  anoieii^t  J^gs^  &c%  in 
the  lurtiQlQ  of  Alexander* 
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**  This  is  not  of  the  complexion  with  that  which 
^^  Homer  makes  to  issue  from  the  woundei-Gocts/' 
The  poet  Hermedorus*  had  wipte  a  poem  in  honour 
of  Antigonus,  wherein  he  called  him  the  son  of  the 
sun :  *'  But  whoever  empties  my  close-stool/'  said 
Antigonus,  ^^  knows  the  contrary/'  He  is  but  a 
man  at  best ;  and  if  he  be  ill  qualified  from  his  biith, 
the  empire  of  the  universe  cannot  set  him  to  rights : 

1 -r;— PuelUe 

Hunc  rapiantf  quidquid  culcaverit  hie,  rosa  Jiat.f 

Though  maids  should  ravish  him,  and  ^here  hegoes. 
In  every  step  he  takes  should  spring  a  rose. 

What  of  all  that,  if  he  be  a  fool  and  a  sot  ?   even  in  wkat 
pleasure  and  good  fortune  are  not  relished  without  ^^^^ 

I 

HiBc  perindesuntf  ut  Ulius  ammus,  (ftd  ea  passidei, 
(^i  uti  sal,  ei  bona,  iUi,  qui  mm  utUur  rede,  maUuX 

Things  to  the  owners'  minds  their  merit  square^ 
Good  if  well  used^  if  ill^  ^ey  evils  are. 

Whatever  the  benefits  of  fortune  are,  they  yet  re- 
quire a  palate  fit  to  relish  them  :  it  is  fruition,  and 
not  mere  possession,  that  renders  us  happy  : 

Ncn  domus,  et^fiaidus,  non  terU  acervus  et  auri, 
^groto  dmiim  deduxit  cwpore  felres, 
Non  ammo  euros ;  valeat  possessor  oportet, 
^ui  comportatis  rebus  bene  cositat  utU 

t  cupit,  ant  metuii,  juuat  ulum  sic  domus  out  res^ 
't  lippum  pictije  tabtdce,  fomerUa  podagram.^ 

Nor  house,  nor  lands,  nor  heaps  of  laboured  ore 
Can  ^ve  the  fev'rish  lord  one  moment's  rest. 
Or  dnve  one  sorrow  from  his  anxious  breast ; 
The  rich  possessor  must  be  bless'd  with  health. 
To  reap  the  comforts  of  his  hoarded  wealth. 
He  that  desires  or  fears,  diseas'd  in  mind. 
Wealth  profits  him,  as  pictures  do  the  blind. 
Or  plasters  gouty  feet,  &c. 

*  Pluta^h,  in  the  Notable  Sayings  of  the  ancient  Kings,  Ac  in 
the  artide'  of  AnHgonus* 
.    t  Pers.  sat.  ii.  ver.  38,  39. 

i  Ter.  Heaut  act.  L  sc  2,  ver.  21, 22.  f  Hor.  lib.  i.  ep.  2. 
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He  is  a  sot,  his  taste  is  palled  and  £at ;  he  no  mdre 
enjoys  what  he  has,  than  one  that  has  a  cold  relishes 
the  flavour  of  canary ;  or  than  a  horse  is  sensible  of 
his  rich  accoutrements.  Plato,  therefore,  is  in  the 
light,  when  he  tells  us,  that  health,  beauty,*  strength, 
riches,  and  all  things  called  good,  are  equally  evil  t<^ 
the  unjust,  as  good  to  the  just,  and  the  evu  on  the 
contrary  the  same.  Now  th^i,  where  either  the: 
body  or  the  mind  is  in  disorder,  what  signify  these 
external  conveniences?  Considering  that  the  least 
prick  with  a  pin,  or  the  least  passion  of  the  soul,<  is 
sufficient  to  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  being 
monarchs  of  the  world.  At  the  first  twitch  of  the. 
gout,  it  is  to  much  purpose  to  be  called  sir,  and  your, 
majesty: 

Totusj  et  argento  amjlatus,  totus  et  auro.f 
Aod  to  abound  with  silver  and  gold. 

Does  he  not  forget  his  palaces  and  grandeur  ?  If  he 
be  angry,  can  his  being  a  prince  keep  him  from 
looking  red,  and  turning  pale,  and. grinding  huk 
teeth  like  a  madman  ?  Now  if  he  be  a  man  of  parts, 
and  well  descended,  royalty  adds  very  little  to  hi* 
happiness  : 

Si  ventri  lency  si  lateri  est  pedUmsque  itds^  nil 
Divitice  poterimt  regales  aadere  majus.X 

Who  tastes  the  happiness  from  health  which  flows^ 
Reaps  greater  bliss  tliaa  regal  wealth  bestows. 

He  discerns  it  is  nothing  but  false  and  counterfeit. 
Nay,  perhaps,  he  would  be  of  king  Seleucus*^  opi- 
nion,§  that  he  who  knew  the  weight  of  a  sceptre, 
would  not  stoop  to  take  it  up  from  the  ground; 
which  he  said  in  reference  to  the  great  and  painful 
duty  incumbent  upon  a  good  king.  Doubtless  it 
can  be  no  easy  task  to  rule  others,  when  we  find  it 

*  De  Legibus,  lib.  ii.  p.  579,  where  this  subject  is  handled  at 

large,  and  after  a  divine  manner. 

f  rtot.  lib.  L  el.  1,  ver.  71.  J  Idem,  lib.  i.  ep.  12,  ver.  5,  61 

§  Plutarch,  in  his  tract,  whether  an  old  man  ought  to  ctHicem 

bimBelf  with  public  affairs,  cap*  12» 
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60  hard  a  matter  to  govern  ourselves*  And  as  to  the 
thing  dominion,  that  seems  so  charming,  considering 
the  frailty  of  human  wisdom,  and  the  difficul^  of 
choice  in  things  that  are  new  imd  doubtful,  I  am 
very  much  of  opinion,  that  it  is  much  more  easy  and 

Eleasant  to  follow  than  to  lead :  and  that  it  is  a  great 
appiness  to  the  mind,  to  have  only  one  beaten  part 
to  walk  in,  and  to  have  none  to  answer  for  but  for  ^ 
man's  self: 

Ui  satius  muUo  jam  sii,  parere  qtdehan, 
Quam  regere  imperio  res  velie.* 

So  that 'tis  better  calmly  to  ob^. 

Than  in  the  storms  of  state  a  sceptre  sway* 

To  which  we  mav  add  that  saying  of  Cyrus,  that  no 
man  was  fit  to  rule,  but  he  who  in  his  own  worth  was 
superior  to  all  those  he  was  to  govern. 

But  kiiig  Hieron,  in  Xenophon,t  says  &rther,  that  Kiap  Mt 
even  in  the  fruition  of  pleasure,  they  are  in  a  worse  jj^j^JJ^ 
condition  than  private  men ;  forasmuch  as  the  op-  to  uite 
portunities  and  fiicility  they  have  of  obtaining  it,^~?^ 
diminish  the  enjoyment : 

Pmgtis  amor,  mmiumme  potenSf  in  i€Bdia  noMs 
yertiiur,  et  stomacho  aulas  tU  esca  necet.X 

Excessive  love,  in  loathing  ever  ends. 

As  richest  sauce  the  stomach  most  offends. 

Can  we  think  that  the  singing  boys  of  the  choir  take 
any  great  pleasure  in  their  own  music;  they  are 
rather  surfeited  with  it.  Feasts,  balls,  masquerades, 
and  tiltings,  delight  such  as  but  rarely  see,  and  desire 
to  be  at  such  so^mnities :  but  afler  frequent  repeti* 
tions,  the  relish  of  them  grows  flat  and  harsh.  Nay, 
the  ladies  do  not  so  much  charm  those  who  oflen 
enjoy  them.  He  who  anticipates  thirst,  can  never 
find  the  true  pleasure  of  drinking.  Stages  plays,  and 
tumbling  tricKs,  are  pleasant  to  the  spectators,  but  a 

*  Lucret.  lib.  v.  ver.  1126. 

t  la  Xenophon's  Tfact,  entitled,  Hieron,  or  the  Condition  of 
Kings. 
\  Ov*  Amor,  lib,  iL  eleg.  19* 
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dradgery  to  those  by  whom  they  are  performed* 
And  this  is  actually  so  ;  we  see  that  princes  divert 
themselves  sometimes,  in  disguising  their  qualities, 
to  stoop  to  the  forms  of  low  and  vulgar  life : 

Plerumqtte  grates  principtbus  vhres, 
MundcBijue  parvo  sub  lore  pauperum 
.  CceruB  sine  aukeisy  et  ostro, 
SuUicilum  explicuere  Jh'tmtenL* 

Changes  have  pften  pleas'd  the  great ; 

And  in  a  cell  a  homely  treat 

Of  healthy  food,  and  cleanly  dress'd ; 

Though  no  rich  hangings  grace  the  rooms. 

Or  purple  wrought  in  Tyrian  looms, 

Have  smoothed  a  wrinkled  brow,  and  calm'd  a  ruffled  breast. 

Nothing  is  so  distasteful  and  clogging,  as  abun- 
dance.    What  man's  appetite  would  not  be  palled, 
to  see  three  hundred  women  at  his  service,  as  the 
grand  seignior  has  in  his  seraglio  ?  And  what  enjoy- 
ment of  pleasure  did  he  reserve  to  himself,  who  never 
went  a  hawking  with  less  than  seven  thousand  fal- 
coners ? 
Why  i^eac     Besi^es,  I  think  that  grandeur  is  no  small .  enemy 
nen  ought  to  pleasures*.    Great  men  are  too  conspicuous,  and 
ttrrfurof^he  too  open  to  every  one's  remark.     Ihey  are  ob- 
concealing  Hged  more  than  others  to  conceal  their  errors,  since 
thM  little^  what  is  only  reputed  indiscretion  in  us,  the  people 
«»«*•       brandi  in  them  with  the  names  of  tyranny,  and  con- 
tempt of  the  laws.     Plato,  indeea,  in  nis  Gorgias, 
defines  a  tyrant  to  be  one,  who,  in  a  city,  has  licence 
to  do  whatever  he  will.      And  for  this  reason,  the 
publication  of  their  vice  does  oftentimes  more  mis- 
chief than  the  vice  itself.    Every  one  fesurs  to  be 
pried  into,  or  controlled ;  but  princes  are,  even  to 
their  Very  looks  and  thoughts  ;  the  people  conceiv- 
ing that  they  have  a  right,  and  an  interest  io  be 
J  udjges  of  them :  besides,  that  spots  appear  ^greater, 
by  reason  of  the  eminence  and  lustre  of  the  place 
where  they  are  seated ;  and  that  a  speck,  or  a  wart^ 

*  Hon  lib.  iif.  ode  29,  ver.  IS,  &c. 
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seems  ^eater  in  them,  than  a  gash  does  in  others^ 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  poets  feign  the  amours  of 
Jupiter  to  be  carried  on  in  borrowed  shapes ;  and 
amongst  the  many  amorous  intrigues  they  lay  to  his 
charge,  there  is  only  one,  as  I  remember,  wtiere  he 
appears  in  his  own  majes^  and  grandeur. 

But  let  us  return  to  Hieron,  who  complains  of  kiqs*  «»«. 
the  inconveniences  he  found  in  his  royalty,*  in  that  J^J^^ 
he  could  not  go  abroad,  and  travel  at  liberty,  being  ^hc»r  «w« 
as  it  were  a  prisoner  within  the  bounds  of  his  own^*""*'^' 
dominion ;  and  that,  in  all  his  actions,  he  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  troublesome  crowd.  And  in  truth, 
to  see  oiu*  kings  sit  all  alone  at  table,  environed  with 
so  many,  people  talking,  and  so  many  strangers 
staring  upon  mm,  I  have  often  been  moved,  rather 
to  pity,  than,  to  envy  them.  King  Alphonsus  was 
wont  to  say,  that,  in  this  respect,  asses  were  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  than  kings,  their  masters  permitting 
them  to  feed  at  their  ease ;  a  grant  which  kings  can^ 
not  obtain  of  their  servants*  And  it  would  never 
enter  into  my  fancy,  that  it  could  be  of  any  benefit 
to  the  life  of  a  man  of  sense,  to  have  twenty  people 
prating  about  him  when  he  is  at  stool ;  or  that  the 
services  of  a  man  of  ten  thousand  livres  a  year,  or 
that  has  taken  Casal,  or  defended  Siena,  should  be 
more  commodious  and  acceptable  to  him,  than 
those  of  a  good  experienced  valet. 

The  advantages  of  sovereignly  are  but  imaginary,  Tiie  c««. 
in  a  manner :  every  degree  of  fortune  has  in  it  some  coun^r^ 
shadow  of  sovereignty.    Cssar  calls  all  the  lords  ofrntiemea 
France,  having  free  franchise  within  their  own  de- 1"  l^^ 
mesnes,  Rcnrtelets,  or  petty  kings ;    and,  in  truth,  toipje's  • 
the  name  of  Sire  excepted,  they  go  a  great  length  ^^' 
with  our  monarchs :  for  do  but  look  into  the  pro*- 
vinces  remote  from  court,  as  Brittany  for  example, 
and  take  notice  of  liie  attendants,  the  vassals,  the 
officers,  the  employment,  service,  and  ceremony  of 
a  nobleman,  that  lives  retired  from  court,  at  Im  own 

*  In  Xenophon'i  Tract,  entitled,  Hieron,  sect.  2. 
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house  in  the  Country,  and  that  has  been  bred  up 
amongst  his  tenants  and  servants ;  and  observe  thtf 
flight  of  his  imagination ;  there  is  nothing  more  royal  i 
he  hears  talk  of  his  sovereign  once  a«year,  as  of  a 
king  of  Persia,  without  tak^g  any  farther  notice  of 
him,  than  as  some  remote  kindred  in  his  secretary's 
register.  And,  in  truth,  our  laws  are  easy  enough) 
80  easy,  that  a  gentleman  of  France  scarce  ieels  the 
weight  of  sovereignty  above  twice  in  his  life.  Real 
and  efiectual  subjection  only  concerns  such  amongst 
Us,  as  voluntarily  accommodate  themselves  to  it,  and 
who,  by  such  services,  aim  at  wealth  and  honour : 
for  a  man  that  loves  his  own  fire-side,  and  can  govern 
his  house,  without  engaging  in  quarrels,  or  suits  of 
law,  is  as  &ee  as  a  mike  of  Venice.  Paucos  ser^ 
'vitusj  plures  seroitutem  tenent  ;*  "  Servitude  seizes 
few,  but  many  seize  her.''  But  that  which  most  af' 
fected  Hieron  was,  that  he  found  himself  destitute 
of  all  friendship,  and  mutual  society,  wherein  the 
best  and  most  perfect  enjoyment  of  human  life  con« 
sist.  For  what  testimony  of  afiecdon  and  good-will 
can  I  draw  from  him  that  owes  me,  whether  he  will 
or  no,  all  that  he  is  able  to  perform  ?  Can  I  place 
any  dependance  on  his  real  respect  to  me,  from  hiii 
humble  way  of  speaking,  and  submissive  behaviour, 
when  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  it  to  me  ?  The 
humour  we  receive  from  those  that  fear  us,  is  not 
honour ;  those  respects  are  paid  to  my  royalty,  and 
not  to  me. 

Maximum  hoc  regni  homim  estf 
Qusd  facta  domini  cogiiur  populus  sui 
Quamferrey  lam  lamarcf 

^Tis  the  great  benefit  of  kings,  that  they 
Who  arc  by  law  subjected  to  their  sway, 
Are  bound,  in  all  their  princes  say  or  doy 
Not  only  to  submit,  but  praise  it  too. 

Do  I  not  see  that  the  wicked  and  the  good  king,  he 
that  is  Iiated,  and  he  that  is  bek>ved,  has  the  one  a9 

«  Seneca,  ep.  02.       +  Seneca,.  Thiett.  act*  Ur  sc«  If  vevr  SO^  Sic* 
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cessor  was,  and  my  successor  will  be,  served  with  the 
same  states  K  my  subjects  do  me  no  harm,  it  is  no 
evidence  of  any  good  affection ;  why  should  I  look 
upon  it  as  such,  seeing  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  do 
it,  if  they  would  I  No  one  follows  me,  upon  the 
account  of  any  £iendsbip  between  him  and  me ;  for 
there  can  be  no  contracting  of  friendship,  where 
there  is  so  little  relation  and  correspondence:  mt 
avm  high  station  has  put  me  out  of  a  mmiliar ky  witfal 
tnen  •:  there  is  too  great  disparity  between  us  ;  they 
follow  me  either  upon  the  account  of  decency  and 
custom ;  or  rather  my  fortune  than  me,  to  increase 
their  own :  all  they  say  to  me,  or  do  for  me,  is  but 
dissembled,  their  liberty  being,  on  all  sides^  re-* 
strained  by  the  great  power  1  have  over  them.  I 
see  nothing  about  me  but  what  is  under  covert  and  a 
mask*  The  emperor  Jidian  being  one  day  applauded 
by  his  courtiers  for  his  exact  justice  :*  "  I  would  be 
*'  proud  of  these  praises,'*  said  he,  "  did  they  come 
from  persons  that  durst  condemn  or  disapprove 
the  contrary,  in  case  I  should  do  it/*  AU  the 
real  advantages  of  princes  are  common  to  them  with 
men  of  the  middle  rank.  It  is  for  the  gods  to  mount 
winged  horses,  and  feed  upon  ambrosia  ^  kings  have 
no  other  sleep,  nor  other  appetite,  than  we ;  their 
jteel  is  of  no  better  temper  than  tiiat  we  arm  our- 
selves with  J  their  crowns  neither  defend  them  from 
the  rain,  nor  the  sun. 

Dioclesian,  who  wore  a  crown  with  great  honour  why  Dio- 
and  good  fortune,  reigned  it  for  the  happiness  of  a  ^}^**?  J^ 
private  life :    and  some  time  after,    the  necessity  empire, 
of  public  affairs  requiring  that  he  should  re-assume 
his  charge,  he  said  to  those  who  came  to  court  hiiy 
to  it,  ".  You  would  not  offer  to  persuade  me  to  this, 
♦*  had  you  seen  the  fine  row  of  trees  I  have  planted 
^^  in  my  orchard,  and  the  delicate  melons  I  liavef 
•*  sowed  in  my  garden/' 

*  Ammuuvus-  MorceL  li&.  xxvu.  cap.  10, 
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The  hftift.       In  the  opinion  of  Anacfaarsis/the  happiest  state  of 
l^mii^I  government  would  be,  where,  all  other  things  being 
equals  precedency  should  be  dealt  to  the  virtues,* 
and  repulses  to  the  vices  of  men.  ^ 

Thevain  When  king  I^rhus  prepared  for  his  expedition 
•fplrffrboft.  into  Itdy,  bis  wise  counsellor  Cyneas,  to  make  him 
sensible  of  the  vanity  of  his  ambition :  "  Well,  sir,*' 
said  he,t  ^'  to  what  end  do  you  make  all  this  mighty 
*'  preparation?*'  "  To  make  myself  master  of  Italy." 
replied  the  king.  "  And  what  then  ?"  said  Cyneas, 
^^  i  will  pass  over  into  Gaul  and  Spain,**  said  the 
other.  "  And  what  next  ?  **  **  I  will  then  go  to  re- 
duce Africa ;  and  lastly,  when  I  h^ve  brought  the 
yrhole  world  to  my  subjection,  I  will  rest  content, 
**  and  live  at  my  own  ease.**  **  For  God*s  sake, 
sir,**  replied  Cyneas,  "  tell  me  what  hinders  that 
you  may  not,  if  you  please,  be  now  in  that  con- 
dition I  Why  do  you  not  now,  at  this  instant,  set- 
tle yoiurself  in  the  state  you  say  you  aim  at,  and 
spare  yourself  the  labour  and  hazard  you  must 
•*  encounter  :** 

Nimirim  quia  mm  len?  norat  qiuB  esset  halendi 
Fmisy  et  omnind  quoad  crescat  vera  voluptas.X 

The  end  of  being  rich  he  did  not  know ; 
Nor  to  what  pitch  felicity  should  grow. 

1  will  conclude  with  an  old  observation  which  I 
think  very  pat  to  the  piurpose : 

Mores  cuique  sid  Jingunt  fortunam^ 

Himself,  not  fortune,  ey'ry  one  must  blame, 

Siace  men's  own  manners  all  their  fortunes  frame. 

•  Plutarch,  in  the  Banquet  of  the  seven  wise  Men,  ch.  IS. 
t  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Pyrrhus,  chap,  7  of  Amyot's  Trans* 
'l&tion. 

X  Lucret  lib.  v.  rer.  1431.  §  Com.  Nep.  in  Tit.  AttlcL 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 


Of  Sumptuary  Laws. 

X  HE  method  by  which  our  laws  attempt  to  re-  Gold  and 
^ate  idle  and  vain  expenses  in  meat  and  clothes,  fj^bV d^* 
seem  to.be  quite  contrary  to  the  end  designed.    The»p»t«i  by» 
true  way  would  be,  to  beget  in  men  a  contempt  of  [J,""^^!'** 
silks  and  gold,  as  vain  and  useless  ;  whereas  we  add j«€^* 
honour  and  value  to  them,  which  sure  is  a  very  im- 
proper  way  to  create  disgust.     For  to  enact,  that 
none  but  princes  shall  eat  turbot,  nor  wear  velvet  or 
gold  lace,  and  interdict  these  things  to  the  people, 
what  is  it  but  to  bring  them  into  greater  esteem,  and 
to  set  every  one  more  agog  to  eat  and  wear  them  ? 
Let  kings  (without  more  ado)  leave  off  these  en- 
signs of  grandeur,  they  have  enough  besides ;  such 
excesses  are  more  excusable  in  a  subject,  than  a 
prince.     We  may  learn,  by  the  example  of  several 
nations,  better  ways  for  the  external  distinction  of 
rank  and  quality  (which  truly  I  conceive  to  be  very 
reqfuisite  in  a  state).  Without  fostering  such  manifest 
corruption  and  inconvenience  for  this  purpose. 

It  19  strange  how  suddenly,  and  with  how  much  when  siik 
ease,  custom,  in  these  indifferent  things,  establishes  ?J*^""^' 
itself,  and  becomes  authority.     We  h^  scarce  worn  d^^led  \1 
cloth  a  year,  for  the  court  mourning  of  Henry  the  ^™"««- 
Second,  till  silks  were  grown  into  such  universal 
contempt,  that  a  man  so  clad,  was  presently  con- 
cluded to  be  a  citizen.     The  silks  were  divided  be- 
tween the  physicians  and  surgeonsf,  and  though  all 
other  people  almost  went  in  the  same  dress,  there 
were  notwithstanding,  in  one  respect  or  other,  visi- 
ble distinctions  of  men's  qualities.     How  suddenly 
are  the  greasy  chamois  doublets  become  the  iashion 
in  our  armies,  whilst  all  neatness  and  richness  of 
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h^bit  fall  into  contempt?  Let  kings  but  begin  to 
leave  off  this  expense,  and  in  a  month  the  business 
will  be  done  througout  the  kingdom ;  and  without 
an  edict  we  shall  all  follow.     It  should  be  rather 
proclaimed  on  the  contrary,  that  no  one  shouM  wear 
scarlet  or  gold  l&ce,  but  whores  and  tumblers. 
The  laws       Zaleucus,  with  the  like  invention,  reclaimed  the 
J^j.^^^  corrupted  manners  of  the  Locrians.       His   laws 
to  check    were,*  that  no  free  woman  should  be  allowed  any 
^"*^'     more  than  one  maid  to  follow  her,  unless  she  was 
drunk :  nor  was  to  stir  out  of  the  city  by  nighty  nor 
wear  jewels  of  gold,  or  an  embroidered  gown,  un- 
less she  was  a  professed  whore ;  no  men  but  ruffians 
were  to  wear  a  gold  rine,  nor  to  be  seen  in  one  of 
those  effeminate  vests  of  the  manu&cture  of  Mile- 
tum.     By  which  infamous  exceptions,  he  diverted 
his  citizens  from  superfluities,  and  pernicious  plea* 
sures ;  add  it  was  a  project  of  great  utility  to  attract 
men,  by  honour  and  ambition,  to  their  duty  sod 
obedience. 
The  court      QuT  kiugs  may  do  what  they  please  in  such  external 
K* for" reformations;  tiieir  own  inclinations  stand  in  this  case 
the  French  for  a  law.     Quicquid  principcs  Jaciuuty  pra'cipere  vi- 
'**"'     dentur  :t    "  What  princes  themselves  do,  they  se^a 
"  to  enjoin  others  to  do.*'    Whatever  is  done  at 
court,  passes  for  a  rule  through  the  rest  of  France, 
Let  the  courtiers  but  discountensmce  those  abopii- 
nable  breeches,  that  discover  so  much  of  the  parts 
which  should  be  concealed ;  those  tun-bellied  dou* 
blets,  that  make  us  look  like  I  know  not  what,  and 
arc  so  unfit  for  the  bearing  of  arms  \  those  long  efie* 
minate  locks  of  hair ;    the  silly  custom  of  kissing 
what  we  present  to  our  equals,  as  well  as  our  hands 
in  saluting  them ;  a  ceremony  in  former  times  only 
diie  to  princes :  let  them  not  indulge  a  gentlemaa  to 

*  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib*  xU.  cap.  20. 

f  QuiDtilian  pro  niiJite  Decknaat.  p.  S8,  lib.  &>  in  8rou  ox  Offi- 

€in&  HackioBAy  1665.  -         ' 
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appear  in  a  place  of  respect  without  his  sword,  un- 
buttoned and  untrust,  as  though  he  came  from  the 
house  of  office ;  and  let  it  not  be  suffered  that,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  our  forefathers,  and  the  par- 
ticular privilege  of  the  noblesse  of  this  kingdom,  we 
shall  stand  a  long  way  off  bareheaded  to  them  in 
what  place  soever,  and  the  same  to  a  hundred  others 
(so  many  tierces  and  quarts  of  kings  we  have  got 
now-a-days),  and  the  like  of  other  such  vicious  in- 
fiovations ;  they  will  see  them  all  presently  vanish. 
These  lu-e,  it  is  true,  superficial  errors,  but,  how- 
ever, a  bad  prognostic ;  and  it  is  enough  to  inform 
us  that  the  whole  fabric  is  crazy  and  tottering,  when 
we  see  the  rough-cast  of  oiu-  waUs  cleave  and  split. 

Plato,  in  his  laws,*  esteems  nothing  of  more  per-  Kew 
nicious  consequence  to  his  city,  than  to  give  youth  l^"  '"Jf* 
the  liberty  of  Introducing  any  change  in  iSeir  habits,*"  ^"^ 
gestures,  dances,   songs,  and  exercises,   from  one 
form  to  another  ;t  shuting  from  this  to  that  side, 
hunting  afler  novelties,    and  applauding  the    in- 
ventors;  by  which  means  manners  are  corrupted, 
and  the  old  institutions  come  to  be  nauseated  and 
despised.     In  all  things,  saving  only  in  those  that  are 
evil,  a  change  is  to  be  feared ;  even  the  change  of 
seasons,  winds,  provisions,  and  humours.     And  no 
laws  are  in  their  true  credit,  but  those  to  which  God 
has  given  so  long  a  continuance,  that  no  one  knows 
their  beginning,  or  that  there  ever  were  others. 

♦  Lib,  ViL  p.  6SL. 

^  At  present  the  wk  and  poUteneM  of  several  European  natSona 
QOfoaa  very  much  in  frequently  altering  the  fiishion  of  their  clothes, 
and  in  treating  those  they  have  just  quitted  with  ins^id  raillery,  if 
those  modes  are  still  kept  up  by  their  neighbours,  or  m  any  town  of 
the  cotmCry,  remote  from  the  capital.  M  tb  this  human  fnulty,  see 
Montaigney  chi.  xUx.  of  this  volume. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 


Of  Sleep. 


Ill 


,EASON  directs,  that  we  should  always  go  the 
same  way,  but  not   always  the   same  pac^.     And 
consequently,  though  a  wise  man  ought  not  so  much 
to  give  the  reins  to  human  passions,  as  to  let  them 
turn  him  from  the  right  path ;    he  may,  notwith- 
standing, without  prejudice  to  his  duty,  leave  it  to 
them  to  hasten,  or  to  slack  his  speed,  and  not  fix 
himself  like  a  motionless  and  insensible  colossus. 
Could  virtue  itself  put  on  flesh  and  blood,  I  believe 
the  pulse  would  beat  faster  going  on  to  an  assault^ 
than  in  going  to  dinner :  nay,  there  is  a  necessity  it 
should  beat  and  be  moved  upon  this  head.     I  have 
taken  notice,  as  of  an  uncommon  thing  in  some  great 
men,  who,  in  the  highest  and  most  important  enter- 
prises, have  been  lotli  to  rise  from  their  seat,  or  so 
The  pro.    much  as  to   shorten  their  sleep.*     Alexander  the 
of"s"omlr*'  Great,  on  the  day  assigned  for  that  decisive  battle 
great  per-  with  Darius,  sliept  so  profoundly  and  so  long  in  the 
thrh^mo!"  morning,   that   Parmenio  was  forced  to   enter  his 
important  chamber,  go  to  his  bed  side,  and  to  call  him  several 
*  *'"'      times  by  his  name,  in  order  to  awake  him,'  because 

the  hour  of  battle  was  just  at  hand. 
The  empe..  The  cmpcror  Otho,  having  put  on  a  resolution  to 
iTke  cSl^to  ^^  himself,  the  same  night,  after  having  settled  his 
tiept  juBt'  domestic  afiairs,  divided  his  money  amongst  his  ser- 
km°Jd  hkD.  vants,  and  set  a  good  edge  upon  a  sword  he  had  made 
ieif.  choice  of  for  the  purpose,!  and  staying  only  to*  be 
satisfied  whether  all  his  friends  were  retired  in  safety, 
he  fell  into  such  a  sound  sleep,  that  the  gentlemen  of 

*  Plutarchy  in  the  Life  of  Alexander,  ch«  1 1  of  Amyot's  trans* 
lation. 

f  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Otho,  ch,  8. 
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liis  cliamber  "hreard  liim  snore.  The  death  of  this  em- 
peror 'has  in  it  many  circumstances  similar  to  that  of 
the  great  Gato,  and  particularly  this :  for  Cato  being 
ready  to  dispatch  ^himself,  whilst  he  only  staid  his 
hand  tin  they  brought  him  the  news,  whether  the 
senators  he  had  sent  away  were  put  out  from  the  port 
of  Utica,*  he  fell  into  so  soiind  a  sleep,  that  they 
heard,  him  into  the  next  room;  and  he,  whom  he 
had  sent  to  the  port,  having  awaJced  him,  to  let  him 
know  that  the  tempestuous  weather  had  hindered  the 
^senators  from  putting  to  sea,  he  dispatched  away  an-  . 
other  messenger,  and  composing  himself  again  in  the 
bed,  slept  so,  till,  by  the  return  of  the  last  messen- 
geri  he  had  certain  ijitelligence  they  were  gone. 

We  may  here  further  compare  him  with  Alexander  cato't 
too,  in  that  great  and  dangerous  storm  that  threat-  }[*"JJlft^ 
ened  Cato'  by  tbe  sedition  of  the  tribune  Metellus^  fore  "po- 
who,  attempting  to  publish  a  decree  for  the  calling  SjoUon.""*' 
of  Pompey  with  his  army  into  the  city,  at  the  time 
of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  was  opposed  only  by  Cato, 
so  that  very  sharp  language  and  bitter  menaces  passed 
between  them  in  the  senate  about  that  affair ;  but  it 
was  the  next'  day,  in.  the  forenoon,  that  thie  contro- 
versy was  to  be  decided,  when  Metellus,  besides  the 
favour  of  the  people,  and  of  Caesar  (at  that  tiipe  of 
Pompey's  faction),  was  to  appear  accompanied  with 
a  rabble  of  foreign  slaves  and  desperate  fencers ;  and 
Cato  only  fortified  with  Jhis  own  courage  and  con- 
stancy ;  so  that  his  relations,  domestics,  and  many 
good  people  were  in  great  apprehensions  for  him ; 
and  some  there  were,  who  passed  the  whole  night 
without  sleep,  eating,  or  drinking,  because  x>f  the 
manifest  danger  they  saw  him  exposed  to ;  for  which 
feis  wife  and  sisters  did  nothing  but  w-eep,  and  tor- 
ment themselves  in  his  house ;.  whereas  he,  on  the 
contrary,  comforted  every  one,  and  after  having 
s^upped  in  his  usual  manner,  went  to  bed,t  and  slept 

•  Plutarch^  in  the  Life  of  Cato  of  Utica,  ch.  19.     f  Id.  ibid.  ch.  & 
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profouadly  till  moniing,  .that  one  of  hi%  felloW'-tri- 

,     Dunes  roused  him  to  go  to  the  encounter*   The  kno^«- 

ledge  we  have  of  the  greatness  of  this  mian's  courage 

from  the  rest  of  his  life,  may  warrant  us  to  pro« 

pounce,  that  his  indii£ference  proceeded  froni  a  soul 

^o  much  elevated  above  such  accidents,  that  he  dis« 

dained  to  let  it  take  any  more  hold  of  his  thought, 

.   than  any  oiher  ordinary  adventure. 

Profoand       Jn  the  uaval  victory  that  Augustus  woi;!  of  Septus 

A^tu  JPonapeius  in  Sicily,  just  as  they  were  to  begin  the 

jiut  before  fight  he  was  $0  fast  asleep,  that  nis  friends  were  com- 

*  ^^^'    pelled  to  wake  him  to  give  the  signal  of  battle;*  and 

this  was  what  gave  Mark  Antony  afterwards  oqcaaiop 

to  reproach  him,  that  he  had  not  the  courage,  sp 

much  as  with  open  eyes,  to  behold  the  ord^r  of  his 

battle,  nor  to  face  the  soldiers,  till  Agrippa  had 

brought  him  news  of  the  victory  he  had  obtained 

over  his  enemies. 

But  as  to  young  Marius,  who  did  muqh  wopi^e  Tfor 
the  day  of  the  last  battle,  against  Sylla^t  after  h§  had 
marshalled  his  army,  and  given  the  word  and  the 
signal  of  battle,  he  laid  him  down  under  the  shada 
of  a  tree  to  repose  himself  and  fell  so  fast  asleep, 
that  the  rout  and  flight  of  his  i;nen  could  hardly 
aws^^e  him,  having  seen  nothing  of  the  %ht),  he  is 
said  to  have  been  at  that  time  so  extremely  spent, 
with  labour  and  want  of  sleep,  that  nature  could 
hold  out  no  longer.  Now,  upon  what  has  been  sajd, 
the  physicians  may  consider  whether  sleep  be  ao 
necessary  that  our  lives  depend  upon  it :  for  we  read 
that  king  Perseus,  of  Macedon,  being  priscujer  at 
Rome,  was  killed  bv  being  debarred  from  dec^p ;  hut 
Pliny  instances  sucn  as  have  lived  long  without  sle€|)*i 
Herodotus  speaks  of  nations,  where  the  men  sleey 

* 

^  Suetonius,  in  the  Life  of  AiUgustus,  cip^  16. 

f  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Sylla,  cap.  13. 

%  He  mentions  but  one  instance  HtMl  find,  whidi  k  of  Meoenas, 
whOf  he  says,  for  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  had  not  one  mo- 
ment's sleep.    Nat.  HifiU  lib.  vii.  cap.  52. 
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and  wake  by  half  years.^  And  di^  who  wrote  the 
life  of  EfAmendes  affirm,  that  he  slept  i^HBeven 
jears  togedier.t 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Of  the  Battle  of  Drew. 

vlUR  battle  of  Dreux*  is  remarkable  for  several 
uncommon  accidents  :  but  such  as  do  not  much  fa- 
vour the  reputation  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  say  he 
was  to  blame  for  making  a  halt, '  and  delaying  time 
with  the  forces  he  commanded,  whilst  the  constable, 
who  was  general  of  the  army,  was  itaked  through 
and  through  wjith  the  enemy's  artillery :  and  that  he 
had  much  better  have  run  the  hazard  of  charging 
the  enemy  in  the  flank,  than  staying  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  falling  in  ypon  the  rear,  to  sufier  so  great 
a  loss. 

But,  besides  what  the  event  demonstrated,  who-  victaiy, 
ever  will  consider  it  without  prejudice,  will,  I  think,  JJS  aim  rf 
easily  be  induced  to  confess  that  the  aim  and  design,  «*"«  ««erai 
not  of  a  captain  only,  but  of  every  private  soldier,  soldier*'^ 
ought  to  be  a  victory  in  general ;  and  that  no  parti- 
cular occurrences,  how  nearly  soever  they  may  con- 
cern his  own  interest,  should  divert  him  from  that 
piu'suit.     Philopoemen,§  in  an  encounter  with  Ma- 
chanidas,  having  sent  before  a  gpod  stroQg  party  of 

*  Herodotus  speaks  of  this  oely  by  hear-say,  and  positively  de- 
clares he  did  not  believe  it,  lib.  iv.  p.  26^.  But  perhaps  he  took  this 
Btory  in  too  literal  aaense,  and  that  it  was  intended  for  no  other  than 
a  hint  to  him,  that  the  people  who  live  under  the  pole,  are  deprived 
of  the  light  of  the  sun  for  six  months  in  the  ^ear,  but  enjoy  it  for 
the  following  six  months ;  which  is  very  true,  if  there  be  inhabitants 
jn  that  part  of  the  globe. 

t  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  the  Life  of  Epimenides,  lib.  i.  sect.  109f 

\  It  was  fought  anno  1562,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  and  WQA 
l^y  the  conduct  and  valour  of  the  duke  of  Guise. 

^  J'Jutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Philopceipen,  cap.  6r 
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his  archers,  to  begin  the  skirmish,  which  were  routed 
by  the  jcnemy,  the  pursuers  pushing  on  their  victory 
near  the  corps  where  Philopoemen  was,  though  his 
soldiers  were  impatient  to  fall  on,  yet  he  did  not' 
think  fit  to  stir  from  his  post,  nor  to  face  the  enemy 
to  relieve  his  men,  but  having  suffered  them  to  be 
pursued,  and  cut  in  pieces  before  his  face,  he 
charged  a  battalion  of  the  enemy's  foot,  when  he 
saw  them  left  naked  by  their  horse ;  and  notwith^ 
standing  they  were  Lacedaemonians,  y^t  taking  them 
in  the  nick,  when  thinking  themselves  secure  ,of  the 
victory,  they  began  to  fall  iiito  disorder ;  he  did  his 
business  with  great  facility,  and  then  put  himself  in 
pursuit  of  Machanidas.  This  case  very  much  re- 
sembles that  of  Monsieur  de  Guise. 
Battle  of  In  that  bloody  battle  between  Agesilaus  and  the 
^vfth^bc'  Boeotians,  which  Xenophon,  who  was  present  at  it, 
BcBotians.  rcports  to  bc  the  sharpest  that  he  had  ever  seen, 
Agesilaus*  waved  the  advantage  that  fortune  pre- 
sented him,  to  let  the  battalion  of  Boeotians  pass  by, 
rather  than  charge  them  in  the  rear,  so  siu'e  he  made 
himself  of  the  victory,  judging  it  would  be  more  art 
than  valour,  to  proceed  that  way  :  and  therefore,  to 
show  his  prowess,  he  preferred  charging  them  in  the 
front ;  but  he  was  well  beaten,  and  wounded  for  his 

Eains,  and  constrained  at  last  to  take  the  course  he 
ad  at  first  neglected  ;  opening  his  battalion  to  give 
passage  to  this  torrent  of  the'  Boeotians,  who  being 
passed  by,  he  taking  notice  that  they  marched  in  dis- 
order, like  men  that  thought  themselves  quite  out  of 
danger,  pursued,  and  charged  them  in  flank  and 
rear  ;  yet  he  could  not  bring  it  to  so  general  a  rout, 
but  that  they  leisurely  retreated,  still  facing  about 
upon  him  till  they  got  to  a  place  of  safety. 

*  Plutarchy  in  the  Life  of  Agesilaus,  cap.  6« 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Of  Names.      • 

W  HAT  variety  of  herbs  soever  are  in  the  dish, 
goes  by  the  general  name  of  a  sallad. .  In  like  man*' 
ner,  under  the  consideration  of  names,  I  will  make 
a  hotch-potch  of  different  articles. 

Every  nation  has  certain  names  that,  I  know  not  Some 
why^  are  disliked,  as  with  us,  John,  William,  Be-  j)^.^*^ 
nedict.     In  the  genealogy  of  princes  there  seems  others  fa- 
also  to  be  certain  names  particularly  affected,  as  the  ^^i^^^ 
Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  the  Henries  of  England,  the  ««im«io- 
Charleses  of  France,  the  Baldwins  of  Flanders,  and  ^^• 
the  Williams  of  our  ancient  Aquitaine,  from  whence,  pr*"cei. 
it  is  sai^^  the  name  of  Guienne  has  its  derivation  j 
which,  how  far  fetched  soever,  there  are  as  impro- 
bable derivations  in  Plato  himself. 

It  is  also  a  frivolous  thing,  yet  worthy  to  be  re-  Nobiiity 
corded  for  the  strangeness  of  it,  which  is  writ  by  an  al^^nt* 
^ye- witness;   that  Henry,  duke  of  Normandy,  sontoWesat* 
of  Henry  11.  king  of  England,  giving  an  entertain-  ^^  "'  * 
^lent  m  France,  the  concourse  of  nobility  and  gen-  ^^^^  «f 
try  was  so  great,  that  being,  for  fancy's  sake,  di-  °*^ 
vided  into  companies  of  the  same*  names,  in  thefirst, 
which  consisted  of  Williams,  there  were  a  hundred 
and  ten  knights  sitting  at  the  table,  without  reckon- 
ing the  ordinary  gentlemen^  and  their  servants. 

It  is  as  pleasant  to  distinguish  the  tables  by  the  Dishes  of 
names  of  the  guests,  as  it  was  in  the  emperor  Geta*  I^p*^' 
to  distinguish  the  several  dishes  of  his  meat  by  the  cording  to 
first  letters  of  the  meats  themselves,   where  those  ^^t^^ 
that  began  with  B  were  served  up  together,  as  ba-  ptabet* 
con,  brawn^  beef,  bream,  bustards,  and  so  of  others. 

There  is  a  saving,  that  it  is  a  ^ood  thing  to  have  it  u  good 
a  good  name,  tnat  is  to  say,  credit,  and  a  good  re-  J^i*  ^m 

*  Mlii  Spaitrnji  Autoninus  Geta,  p.  92,  Hist.  Augnvt. 
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to  b«  pro-  pute  :  but  besides  this,  it  is  really  convenient  to  have 
iioiinced.    g^^|j  a' name  as  is  easy  to  be  pronounced  and  remem- 
bered ;  by  reason  that  kings,  and  other  great  persons, 
by  that  means  the  more  easily  know,  and  the  more 
hardly  forget  us  ;  and  indee<j,  of  our  own  servants^ 
we  more  frequently  call  and  employ  those  whose  names 
are  the  most  ready  upon  the  tongue.    I  myself  have 
seen  Henry  II.  when  he  could  not  remember  a  gen- 
tleman's name  of  our  country  of  Gascony,  and  was 
fiun  to  call  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour  by 
the  general  name  of  the  race,  her  own  family  name 
was  so  strange.     Socrates  also  thinks  it  worthy  a  fa- 
ther's care  to  give  easy  names  to  his  children. 
TtM  or^io      It  is  said,  that  the  foundation  of  Notre  Dame  la 
J^^*^"' Grande,  at  Poictiers,  was  owing  to  a  young  de- 
Noire       bauchee,  formerly  living  in  that  jJace,  who  having 
o "5 J^  at  got  a  whore,  and,  at  her  first  coming  in,  asking  her 
Poietiers.  name,  and  being  answered,  that  it  was  Mary,  he  felt 
himsdif  so  suddenly  penetrated  with  the  awe  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  reverence  of  that  i^acred  name  of  the 
virgin  ipother  of  our  Saviour,  that  he  not  only  im- 
mediately put  his  mistress  away  from  him,  but  be- 
^  came  a  reformed  man  for  tibe  remainder  of  his  Jife ; 

and,  in  consideration  of  this  miracle^  there  was 
erected  upon  the  spot,  where  this  young  man'sr  house 
stood,  first  a  chapel  dedicated  to  oiu*  i^ady,  and  af- 
terwards the  church  that  we  now  see  standing  there. 
This  vocal  and  auricular  reproof  made  its  way  most 
devoutly  into  the  soul.  This,  that  follows,  msinu- 
ated  itself  merely  by  Ae  corporeal  senses ;  Pytha» 
goras.  being  in  company  with  some  young  rakes,  and 
perceiving  that,  heated  with  the  feast,  they  plotted 
to  go  and  violate  an  honest  house,  commanded  the 
minstrel  to  alter  the  tune,*  and  by  a  solemn,  grave, 
and  spondaic  music,  gently  charmed  and  laid  asleep 
their  ardour.  Will  not  posterity  say,  that  our  mor 
dem  reformation  has  been  delicately  exact,  in  having 
not  only  struggled  with  errors  and  vices,  and  iille^ 

^  SextuB  Empiricua  adyersus  Mathem.  lib.  vL  p.  128. 


tlie  world  with  devotion,  humility^  obediemc^,  pe^ce, 
and  all  kinds  of  virtue ;  but  having  proceeded  so  &r 
as  to  quarrel  with  the  ancient  bapti3nial  names  of 
Charles,  Lewis,  and  Francis,  to  p^ple  the  world 
with  Methusalems,  Ezekiels,  and  Malachies,  which 
have  a  much  more  spiritual  sov&d  ? 

A^e&tlenian,  my  neighbour,  reckoning  up  thesoperband 
supenor  a4vantages  of  old  times,  in  comparison  with  ^^°jf^ 
ours,  did  not  forget  tp  bring  into  the  account,  the  (^  tbe  an- 
lofty  and  magni&;ent  names  of  some  gentlemen  of  u^^ 
those  days,  don  Grumedan,  Quedregan,  Age^ilan, 
&c.  which  but  to  hear  sounded,  he  perceived  to  be 
other  kind  of  men,  than  Pierre,  Guillpt,  and  MicheL 

I  am  mightily  pleased  with  Jaques  Amyot,  forAnyot 
leaving  throu^out  a  whole  French  oration  the  Latin  S^^r^Sot 
names  entire,  without  varying  and  garbling  tbein,  to  ^^'"f  .^  . 
give  a  French  cadence.    It  seemed  a  little  harsli  at  the  Latin 
first :  but  already  cu3tom,  by  tlie  au^ority  of  Plu-  J?^"^^"^ 
tarch,  has  overcome  it*     I  have,  often  wished  thattionof 
such  as  write  histories  in  Latin,  would  leave  our^'"^"**- 
names  just  as  they  are ;  for  in  making  Vaudemont^ 
Vallemontanus,  and  metamorphosing  names  to  make 
them  more  uniform  to  the  Greek  or  Latin,  we  know 
Bot  where  we  are,  nor  who  the  persons  were. 

To  conclude :  it  is  a  bad  custom,  and  of  very  ill  a  autom 
coufiequence,  that  we  have  in  France,  of  calkg  t^^^ 
every  one  by  the  name  of  his  manor,  or  seig^eury,  ■«?»  to  go 
and  is  the  thing  in  the  world  that  confounds  pedi- ^'alS^of 
grees  the  most.    A  younger  brother  of  a  good  &-  ^^^  "- 
mil^,  who  has  had  a  manor  left  him,  by  the  name  of  bu^'cTbie. 
which  he  has  been  known  and  honoured,  cannot 
handsomely  quit  the  name ;  ten  years  after  his  de- 
cease, it  goes  to  a  stranger,  who  does  the  same: 
only  judge  how  we  shiall  know  these  men.     We  need 
look  no  farther  fi>r  examples  than  our  own  royal  fa- 
mily, where  every  partition  of  estates  creates  a  new 
surname,  whilst,  in  the  mean  time,  the  original  of 
the  family  is  totally  lo$it. 

There  is  so  ^eat  liberty  taken  in  these  changes.  The  ob- 
that  I  have  not  in  my  time  seen  any  cme  advanced  by  miu^^J!^< 
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liable  to  bcfortune  to  any  extraordinary  grandeur,  who  has  not 
fakificd.  presently  had  genealogical  titles  added  to  him,  new, 
and  unknown  to  his  father,  and  who  has  not  been 
inoculated  into  some  illustrious  stem.  By  good  luck, 
the  obscurest  femiilies  are  the  most  proper  for  changes. 
How  many  gentlenaen  have  we  in  France,  who,  by 
their  own  account,  are  of  royal  extraction?  more,  I 
think,  than  who  will  confess  they  are  not.  Was  it 
not  handsomely  said  by  a  friend  of  mine?  There 
were  a  gr^at  many  gentlemen  ^  assembled-  together, 
about  the  dispute  of  one  lord  of  a  manor  with  an- 
other; which  other  had,  in  truth,  some  pre-emi- 
nence, of  titles  and  alliances,  above  the  ordinary 
class  of  gentry.  Upon  the  debate,  every  one  aiming 
to  make  himself  equal  to  him,  alleged  one,  one  ex- 
traction; another,  another;  one  the  near  resem- 
blance of  name ;  another  of  the  coat  of  arms ;  an- 
other an  old  woriii-eaten  patent ;  and  the  last  pre- 
tended to  be  great-grandson  to  some  foreign  king. 
When  they  were  going  to  dinner,  my  friend,  instead 
€»f  taking  his  place  amongst  them,  retired,  with  most 
profound  conges  entreating  the  company  to  excuse 
him  for  having  hitherto  lived  with  them  at  the  saucy 
rate  of  a  companion  ;  but  being  now  better  informed 
of  their  ancierit  quality,  he  would  begin  to  pay  them 
the  respect  due  to  their  degrees,  and  added,  that  it 
did  not  become  him  to  sit  doym  among  so  many 
princes :  but  he  ended  the  farce  with  a  thousand  in- 
vectives. *'  Let  us,  in  God's  name,  satisfy  ourselves 
"  with  what  contented  our  fathers,  and  with  what 
*'  we  are :  we  are  great  enough,  if  we  rightly  under- 
*•  stand  how  to  maintain' our  dignity :  let  us  not  dis- 
"  own  the  rank  and  fortune  of  our  ancestors,  but 
**  lay  aside  these  ridiculous  pretences,  that  can  never 
**  be  wanting  to  any  one  that  has  the  impudence  to 
"  allege  them.** 
The  nncer.  Coats  of  arms  havo  no  more  security  than  sur- 
lainty  of  namcs.  I  bcar  "  Azure  powdered  with  trefoils,  or, 
arms,  "  with  a  liou's  paw  of  the  same,  armed  gules,  in 
"  fesse.''    What  rjght  have  I  to  appropriate  this  de* 
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vice  to  my  family?  .  A  son-in-law  will  transfer  it  to 
another  family ;  or  some  paltry  purchaser  will  make 
mine  his  first  arms :  there  is  nothing,  in  short,  where^ 
in  there  is  more  change  and  confusion.  But  this 
consideration  leads  me  into .  another  field.  Let  us, 
in  God's  name,  examine  upon  what  basis  we  erect 
this  glory  and  reputation,  for  which  the  world  is 
turned  topsy-turvy:  wherein  do  we  place  this  re- 
nown, that  we  liunt  after  with  so  much  trouble  ?  It 
is,  in  the  end,  Peter  or  William  that  carries  it,  takea 
it  into  his  possession,  and  whom  it  (Mily  eoncerns. 
O !  what  a  courageous  faculty  is  hope,  that  in  a  mo- 
ment proceeds  to  usurp  infinity  and  immensity,  and 
to  supply  her  master's  indigence  at  Jier  pleasure,  with 
all  things  he  can  imagine  or  desire !  Nature  has 
given  us  this  passion  .for  a  pretty  toy  to  play  with.  '' 
And  this  Peter  of  William,,  wh^at  is  it  but  a  sound, 
when  all  is  said  and  done  ?  Or  three  or  four  strokes 
of  a  pen,  so  easy  to  be  varied,  in  the  first  place,  that 
I  would  fain  know  to  whom  is  to  be  attributed  the 
glory  of  so  many  victories,  to  Guesquin,  to  Glesquin, 
'  or  to  Guaaquin  ?  And  yet  there  would  be  a  much 
greater  probability  iii  this  case,  than  in  Lucian,  that 
sigma  should  serve  tau,  or  S.  T.  with  a  process  ;  for 

Non  levia,  out  ludicra  petuntur 

To  do  brave  acts,  who  has  the  noble  spirit. 
Slights  mean  rewtirds,  as  things  below  his  merit. 

It  is  no  jest :  the  question  is,  which  of  these  letters 
ought  to  be  rewarded  for  so  many  sieges^  battles, 
wounds,  imprisonments,  and  services  done  to  the 
crown  of  France,  by  this  her  famous  constable.t 

.    *  ^neid.  lib.  xii.  ¥er.  764.  , 

f  In  Froissart's  History^  where  we  find  all  the  most  memorable 
actions  of  this  great  man,  both  before  and  after  his  advancement  to 
the  dignity  of  constable  to  his  death,  he  is  not  named  Guesquin,  nor 
Glesquin,  nor  Guaaauin,  but  Guesclin.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
•  Froissart  Ions  afler,  having  mentioned  his  death,  tells  us,  that  hav« 
ing  called  him  by  the  name  of  Glesquin,  in  presence  of  William 
d'Ancenis,  a  gentleman  of  Brittanyi  the  gentleman  said  to  him. 


see  mitauxh. 

]!^chol«  peftisot  •  nevir  minded  any  thing  but  the 
letters  of  hid  name,  of  whic^h  he  has  ateered  the  whole 
contexture  to  bmld  up,  by  anagram,  the  count 
d' AldinoiB)  whom  he  has  celebrated  with  the  best  of 
his  poetry  and  psuiiting.  And  the  historian  Suetonius 
was  so  de^ous  that  hid  name  shoidd  carry  a  mean^ 
ing,  that  he  cashiered  his  father's  surname  Lewis,  to 
leave  Tranquillus  succeelsar  to  the  reputation  c^  his 
writings.  Who  would  believe  that  captain  Bayard 
should  have  no  honour  but  what  he  denves  from  the 
feats  of  Peter  TerriUl  ?  And  that  Antonio  Escdin* 
should  suffer  himsdif,  to  his  face,  to  be  robbed  of  the 
honour  of  so  many  navigations  and  commands  at 
tea  and  land,  by  ci^tsuin  raulin  and  the  baron  de  la 
Garcte  ? 

Secondly,  these  are  d^hes  of  the  pen,  common  to 
a  thousand  people.  How  many  persons  are  there  in 
all  races  of  the  same  name  and  surname  f    And  how 

**  that  Glay  Aquin  was  the  right  surname  of  thk  famous  constable,'^ 
which  he  proves  to  him  by  a  very  pleasant  storvy  which,  however, 
has  ^11  the. air  of  a  romarice.    See  FroiBSafl's  3a  vol.  ch.  75. 

^  Born  at  Mans^  hi  the  year  151S. 

f  To  be  informed  concerning  Antonio  EscaKn,  or  Iscalm,  or  ra* 
ther  captain  Paulin^  called  the  baron  de  la  Garde,  it  is  necessary  to 
trace  the  history,  of  France  from  Francis  I.  in  1542,  to  Charles  IX* 
He  was  a  man  of  fortune,  haddsome  and  well  set,  and  bred  up  by 
William  de  Rallay  de  Langey,  governor  of  the  PiedmonCese.  Hia 
family  name  was  Iscalin.  M.  Wicquefort  calls  him  Anthony  Paulin, 
from  Paulin  in  the  Albigeob,  where  he  was  bom.  He  is  called  in 
M.  de  Thou's  History,  Antonius  Iscalinus  Adfaemaras  /and  oftener 
Adspmarus],  PoHnius  Garda.  He  took  the  name  of  ae  la  Garde 
from  a  corporal  of  that  name,  who  passmg  one  day  through  Paulin, 
with  a  company  of  foot  soldiers,  took  a  rancy  to  hini,  and  carried 
him  off  with  hun,  to  make  him  his  boy.  He  diathiffuished  bonseif 
by  his  wit,  valour,  and  conduct  in  the  several  employments  which 
he  had,  as  general  of  the  galleys,  ambassador  to  the  Porte  and  to 
England.  See  his  Eulogium  in  Brantome's  Memoirs  of  Illustrious 
Men,  p.  375,  tom.  2,  lib.  i.  ch.  11,  of  Wicquefort's  Ambassador. 
Gratitude  will  not  permit  me  to  conceal  that  I  am  obliged  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  memoirs  of  this  person,  and  the  preceding,  td 
an  account  sent  me  from  Paris,  by  the  learned  and  obhging  M.  de  la 
Monnoye,  who  extracted  it  from  his  treasures,  at  the  request  of  A 
young  nobleman'  (the  count  de  Caylua),  of  an  illustrious  Irirth, 
adorned  with  oaialities  which  are  the  source  and  basis  of  true  no- 
bi%. 
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many  in  different  races,  ages,  and  countried  ?  His- 
tory tells  us  of  three  of  the  name  of  Socrates,  of  five 
Flatos,  eight  Aristotles,  seven  Xenoph<Sns,  twenty 
Demetriuses,  and  of  twenty  Theodores ;  and  how 
many  such  history  was  not  acquainted  with,  we  may 
imagine.  Who  hinders  my  groom  from  calling  him^ 
self  Pompey  the  Great  ?  But  after  all,  what  virtue, 
or  what  spnngs  are  there  that  fixed  upon  my  deceased 
groom,  or  the  other  Pompey,  who  had  his  head  cut 
ofi^  in  Egypt,  this  glorious  renown,  and  these  so  much 
honoured  flourishes  of  the  pen,  so  as  to  be  of  any 
advantage  to  them  ? 

Id  cineremy  et  manes  credis  curare  sefndtos  P* 
Can  we  believe  die  dead  regard  such  things  ? 

What  sense  have  the  two  most  worthy  amongst 
men ;  Epaminondas  of  this  glorious  verse,  that  has 
been  so  many  ages  current  in  his  praise  ? 

Consiliis  nostris  ktus  est  attrita  Laconnm.f 

■ 

One  Sparta  by  my  counsels  is  overthrown. 
Or  Africanus  of  this  other  ? 

A  sole  eaxrientej  supra  Mceotis  Paludes 
Nemo  esty  quijactis  me  cequiparare  queat^X 

From  early  dawn,  unto  the  setting  sun. 

No  one  can  match  the  deeds  that  I  have  done* 

The  survivors,  indeed,  ticlde  themselves  with  these 
fine  words,  and  being  l^  them  incited  to  jealousy  or 
desire,  inconsiderately  and  fancifully  attribute  this 
their  sense  to  the  dead :  God  knows  how  vainly  flat^ 
tering  themselves  that  they  shall  one  day,  in  turn,  be 
capable  of  the  same  characters :  however. 


Ad  hcec  se 


RomanuSf  Grajusque  et  Barbarus,  vnduperator 
Erexit ;  causas  discrimmSf  aique  laboris 
Inde  habuiif  tanto  major  fmrne  sit  is  est,  qiiam 
Firtutis.^ 

•  iEoeid.  lib.  Iv.  ver.  d*.  f  Cic.  Tosc.  Quaest.  lib.  v.  cap*  17. 

X  Idem,  lib.  v.  cap.  7.       -        f  Juvenaly  sat.  x.  ver.  1S7, 4tc 
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'  Oreekj  Roman,  and  Barbarian  chiefs  to  ihese, 
Devote  their  valour  and  desire  of  praise^ 
And  to  that  greediness  of  glory  owe 
The  dangers  dnd  fatigues  they  undergo ; 
So  much  more  potent  is  the  thirst  of  fiime 
Than  that  of  virtue. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Of  the  Uncertainty  of  our  Judgment. 
Whether  a  iT  wos  wcU  Said  of  the  poct : 

conquered 

«n«o»y  'Ettsuv.  ^i  7ro\yj  vo/Aor  ?v6a.x«r*  fi»6a.* 

•hoald  be  «... 

ul"cx"tre.  *^  There  is  every  where  liberty  of  arguing, 
mity.  Rea- "  enough,  and  enough  to  be  said  on  both  sides.** 
«?iU  For  example : 

**'  Vince  Armilcd',  et  nan  seppe  usar*  pot 

Ben  la  vUtoriosa  sun  veniura,^ 

The  Carthaginian,  though  renowii'd  in  fight^ 
Improved  not  all  his  victories  as  he  might. 

Such  as  would  improve  this  argument,  and  condemn 
the  late  oversight  of  our  leaders,  in  not  pushing  our 
point  at  Moncontour  ;  or  accuse  the  king  of  Spain! 
of  not  knowing  how  to  make  uae  of  the  advantage  he 
had  against  us  at  St.  Quintin,  may  conclude  these 
oversights  to  proceed  from  a. soul  ah*eady  intoxicated 
with  success,  or  from  a  stout  heart,  which  being  full^ 
and  over-gorged  with  this  beginning  of  good  fortune^ 
had  lost  the  appetite  of  adding  to  it,  having  already 
enough  to  do  to  digest  what  it  had  taken  in.  He 
has  his  arms  full,  and  can  seize  no  more  j  unworthy 
of  the  advantage  fortune  had  put  into  his  hands. 
For  what  benefit  reaps  he  from  it,  ifi  notwithstand- 

*  Homer,  Iliad  xx.  ver,  249.  f  Vetrar.  son.  83. 

X  Philip  II.  who  defeated  the  French  near  St.  Quintin,  the  20th 
of  August,  1556,  being  St  Lawrence's  day. 

11 
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ihg>  he  give  his  enemy  an  opportunity  to  recover,  ^ 

and  make  head  against  himf  What  hope  is  tliere 
that  he  will  have  courage  at  another  time  to  attack 
an  enemy  re^united  ai;id  armed  anew  with  spite  and 
revenge,  who  did  riot  dare  to  pursue  him  when 
routed,  and  dispirited  by  fear  ? 

Dum  farttma  caUty  dtan  confidt  omnia  terror.* 

Whilst  fortune's  id  a  heat,  and  terror  throws 
A  dismal  gloom,  confounding  all  tlieir  foes. 

But  what  better  opportunity  can  he  expect,  than  thafe 
which  he  has  lost  ?  It  is  not  here  as  in  fencing,  where 
the  most  hits  gain  the  prize:  for  so  long  as  the 
enemy  is  on  foot,  hostilities  will  be  renewed :  and 
that  is  not  to  be  called  a  victory,  which  puts  not  an 
end  to  the  war.  In  the  encounter  where  Caesar  had 
the  worst,  near  the  city  of  Oricum,  he  reproached 
Pompey's  soldiers,^  that  he  would  have  been  ruined, 
had  their  general  known  how  to  overcome  ;  and  in 
his  turn  he  put  him  to  flight,  and  pursued  him.  But 
why  may  not  a  man  also  argue,  on  the  conti'ary,  that 
it  is  the  effect  of  a  precipitant  and^  insatiable  spirit, 
not  to  know  how  to  stop  its  ardour ;  that  it  is  to 
abuse  the  favours  of  God,  to  exceed  the  measure  he 
has  prescribed  them  ^  that  again  to  throw  a  man's 
self  into  dai\ger,  after  a  victory  obtained,  is  again  to 
expose  himself  ^to  the  mercy  of  fortune ;  and  that  it 
shows  the  greatest  discretion  in  the  art  of  war,  not 
to  drive  an  enemy  to  despair.  Sylla  and  Marius,  in 
their  confederate  war,  having  defeated  the  Marsians, 
and  seeing  a  body  of  reserve,  that,  prompted  by  des.^ 
pair,  was  coming  on  like  wild  beasts  to  faU  upon 
them,  thought  it  not  convenient  to  stand  tneir 
charge.  Had  not  Monsieur  de  Foix's  ardour  trans- 
ported him  so  precipitantly  to  pursue  the  remains  of 
the  vanquished  at  Ravenna,  he  had  not  stained  the 
victory  by  his  own  death :  and  yet  the  recent 
memory  of  his  example  served  to  preserve  Monsieur 

^  Lucan.  lib,  vii,  ver.  734.     f  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Ca»ar,  ch.  xi^ 

you  r.  2  B 
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d*  Angiiien  from  the  S9.me  misfortune,  at  the  battle  of 
Serisoles.  It  is  dangerous  to  attack  a  man  you  have 
deprived  of  all  means  to  escape,  but  by  his  arms ; 
for  necessity  dictates  violent  measures :  Gra^imnu 
sunt  morsus  irritatce  necessitatis:*  **  Enraged  ne- 
**  cessity  bites  deep  :" 

Vhwiltir  hand  gratis  jyguh  qtiiprooocai  hastsm.f 

The  foe  that  meets  the  sword,  sells  his  life  dear. 

• 

-7-This  it  was  that  made  Pharax  withhold  the  king 
of  Lacedaemoti,  who  had  defeated  the  Mantineans,t 
from  going  to  charge  a  thousand  Argians,  who  were 
escaped  in  a  body  from  the  defeat ;  but  rather  let 
them  steal  off  at  liberty,  that  he  might  not  encoun- 
ter  valour,  whetted  and  enraged  by  mivsfortune. 
Clodomire,  king  of  Aquitaine,  after  his  victory,  pur- 
suing Gondemar,  king  of  Burgundy,  who  was  routed 
and  flying,  compelled  him  to  face  about,  and  make 
head,  wherein  his  obstinacy  deprived  him  of  the 
fruit  of  his  victory,  for  he  there  lost  his  life. 
Whether  In  like  manner,  if  a  man  were  to  choose  whether 
8hiuid"bc  he  would  have  his  soldiers  sumptuously  and  richly 
nchijr  arm- armed,  or  armed  only  for  necessary  defence ;  this  ar- 
gument would  step  in,  in  favour  of  the  first  (of 
which  opinion  was  Sertorius,  Philopoemen,  Brutus, 
Caesar, §  and  others),  that  it  always  is  to  a  soldier,  a 
spur  to  his  honour  and  glory,  to  see  himself  fine,  and 
withal  a  motive  for  him  to  be  more  obstinate  in 
fight,  having  his  arms,  that  are  in  a  manner  his  estate 
and  inheritance,  to  defend ;  which  is  the  reason 
(says  Xenophon)  why  those  of  Asia  carried  their 
wives,  concubines,  with  their  choicest  jewels  and 
treasure,  along  with  them  to  their  wars.  But  then 
this  would  also  be  an  argument  for  the  other  side, 
that  a  general  ought  rather  to  render  his  men  care- 
less of  life,  than  to  increase  their  care  of  preserving' 
it :  that,  by  this  means,  they  will  be  in  a  double  fear 

*  Port.  Lat.  in  Decla.  f  ^^c.  lib.  iv.  ver.  275. 

X  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  xii.  cap.  25. 

§  Suetonius,  in  the  Life  of  Cflesar,  sect.  67« 
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^  hazarding  their  peifsons,  as  it  will  spirk  up  the 
enemy  to  fight  with  greater  resolution,  where  so  rictt 
spoils  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  victory :  aAd  this 
*ery  thing  has  been  observed,  in  former  times,  won- 
derfully to  encourage  the  Romans  against  the  Sam- 
Ait^.     Antiochus,  showing  Hannibal  the  irmy  he 
had  raised  Against  them,  splendid,  and  rich,  in  all- 
sorts  of  equipage,   asked  him,    "  If  the  Romans 
•*  would  be  satisfied  with  this  army?*'  "  Satisfied," 
replied  the  other,     "  Yes,  doubtless,    were  their 
*^  avarice  ever  so  great*"    Lycurgus  not  only  forbade 
his  soldiers  to  be  sumptuous  in  their  equipage,  but 
ttt  atrip  their  conquered  enemies,  being  desirous  (as 
he  said)  that  poverty  and  frugality  shoidd  shine  with 
the  rest  of  the  battle. 

At  sieges,  and  elsewhere,  where  occasion  draws  us  whether 
hear  to  the  enemy,  we  willingly  suffer  our  mert  to  JSJiw"  ^ 
brave,  insult,  and  affront  the  enemy,  with  all  sorts  of  suffered  to 
injurious  language ;  aiid  not  without  some  colour  of  f„7Jit  uS* 
reason :  for  it  is  of  no  little  consequence  to  take  ««««»> 
from  them  all  hopes  of  mercy  and  composition,  in 
representing  to  them,  that  there  is  no  favour  to  be 
expected  from  an  enemjr  they  have  so  incensed,  nor 
other  remedy  left,  but  in  a  victory.     And  yet  Vitel- 
lius  •  found  himself  herein  deceived  ;  for  naving  to^ 
do  with  Otho,  weaker  in  tlie  valour  of  his  soldiers 
long  unaccustomed  to  war,  and  rendered  effeminate 
with  the  delights  of  the  city,  he  so  nettled  them,  at 
last,  with  ii\|urious  language,  reproaching  them  with 
cowardice,  and  the  regret  of  the  mistresses  and  en* 
tertainments  they  had  left  behind  at  Rome,  that,  by 
this  means,    he  inspired  them  with  a  resentment, 
which  no  exhortation  could  produce;  and  himjself 
drew  them  upon  his  back,  whom  their  own  captains 
before  could  not  push  upon  him.     And,  indeed^ 
when  they  are  iiyuries  that  touch  to  the  quick,  it 
may  very  well  fall  out,  that  he  who  went  but  coolly* 

'*  Or  ratlier  hig  lieutenants,  who  coamauided  in  bis  abtt nee.   S«e 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Otho,  ch.  S. 
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to  work  in  the  behalf  of  his  prince;  will  proceed 
with  another  temper  when  the  quarrel  is  his  own* 
Whether  To  considcr  ojfhow  great  importance  is  the  pre- 
Sught'to  servation  of  the  general  of  an  army,  and  that  the 
disguise  aim  of  an  enemy  is  levelled  directly  at  the  head 
Sf^a**  upon  which  jail  others  depend  j  the  advice  seems  U> 
*»*"«•  admit  of  no  dispute,  which  we  know  has  been  takea 
by  so  many  great  captains,  of  changing  their  habit, 
and  disguising  their  persons,  upon  the  point  of  » 
battle.  Nevertheless,  the  inconvenience  a  man,  by 
so  doing,  runs  into,  is  not  less  than  that  which  he 
thinks  to  avoid:  for  the  general  being,  by  this 
means,  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
men^  the  courage  they  might  derive  from  his  pre- 
sence and  example,  happens,  by  degrees,  to  iail; 
<and  not  seeing  the  wonted  marks  and  ensigns  of 
their  leader,*  they  presently  conclude  him  either 
dead,  or  that,  despairing  of  the  day,  he  is  gone  to 
shift  for  himself;  and  experience  (Jeclares,  that  both 
these  ways  have  been  successful  at  times.  What 
befel  Pyrrhus,  in  his  battle  with  the  consul  Levinus 
in  Italy,  will  serve  us  to  both  purposes ;  for  though, 
by  disguising  his  person  under  tlie  armour  of  Demo- 
gaclcs,t  and  making  him  wear  his  own,  he  indeed 
saved  his  own  life  ;  yet  by  that  very  means^  he  was 
very  near  running  into  the  other  mischief,  of  losing 
the  battle.  Alexander,  Caesar,  and  LucuUus,  loved 
to  make  themselves  known  in  a  battle,  by  rich  ac- 
coutrements, and  armour  of  a  particular  lustre  and 
gplour :  Agis^  Agesilaus,  and  that  great  Gilippus,t 

♦  As  at  the  battle  of  Ivry,  in  the  person  of  Henry  the  Great. 

.  f  Or  rather  Megacles,  as  may  be  seen  in  ^Plutarch's  Life  of  Pyr- 
ifhus,  ch.  8.  •  : 

j:  It  is  my  opinion  that  one  who  has  been  forced  to  (ly  his  countiy 
from  a  sentence  of  death,  for  having  robbed  the  public,  can  nerer 
deserve  the  title  of  a  great  man.  As  to  the  infamous  robbery  com- 
mitted by  this  Gilippus,  see  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  lib.  xiii.  ch.  SS,  tran- 
slated by  Amyot*  His  father,  whose  name  was  Clearchus,.  was  in 
the  same  scrape.  Being  cast  for  his  life,  he  fled,  says  Diodorus,  be* 
fore  the  sentence.  Thus,  adds  the  historian,  did  these  two  persoa*- 
ages,  who  io  pther  respects  were  both  reputed  excellent  men,  thro^vr 
a  scandal  upon  the  rest  of  their  lives  andactionSi  by  suffering  them** 
selves  to  be  corrupted  with  sordid  avarice« 
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t>n  IJie  cbntrary,  used  to  fight  in  obscure  armour,  and 
without  any  princely  attire. 

Amongst  other  oversights  with  which  Pompey  is  whether 
charged,*  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  is  condemned  j^^„*^^*" 
for  making  his  army  stand  still  to  receive  the  enemy ;  enemy,  or 
by  reason  that  (I  shall  here  use  Plutarch's  ownj^^^^^/ 
words,  which  are  better  than  mine)  it  slackens  the 
violent  impression  which  the  motion  of  running 
gives  to  the  first  blow,  .and  hinders  that  clashing  of 
the  combatants,  one  against  another,  which  used  to 
fill  them,  more  than  any  thing,  with  great  im- 
petuosity and  fiiry,  on  the  first  encounter,  especially 
when  they  rush  m  upon  one  another  with  vigour, 
increasing  their  courage  by  the  shouts  and  the  ca- 
reer, rendering  the  soldiers'  ardour,  as  one  may  say, 
more  cool  and  firm.  This  is  what  he  says  on  this 
side  of  the  question  ;  but  if  Cassar  had  come  by  the 
worse,  why  might  it  not  as  well  have  been  urged  by 
another,'  on  the  contrary,  that  the  strongest  and  most 
steady  posture  of  %hting,  is  that  wherein  a  man 
s.tands  planted  firm,  without  motion ;  and  that  he 
who  makes  a  halt  upon  a  march,  bv  confining  and 
reserving  his  force  within  himself  for  an  occasion^ 
has  a  great  advantage  against  him  who  is  shocked, 
and  who  has  already  spent  half  his  breath  in  running 
on  to  the  cliarge  I  Besides,  that  an  army  being  a 
body  made  up  of  so  many  different  parts,  it  is  un- 
possible  for  it  to  move,  in  such  fury,  with  so  exact  a 
motion,  as  not  to  disturb  or  break  the  order  of  bat^ 
tie,  and  to  hinder  the  most  forward  men  from  being 
engaged,  before  their  associates  can  relieve  them. 
In  that  unnatural  battle  between  the  two  Persian  . 
brothers,  Clearchus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  com- 
manded the  Greeks  of  Cjrrus's  party,  led  them  on  in 
fine  order,  and  without  hurry,  to  the  charge ;  but 
cpming  within  fif)y  paces,  put  them  upon  fuS  speed, 
hoping,  in  so  short  a  career,  to  keep  them  both  i] 


*  It  is  Cffisar  himself  ihut  laja  this  blame  on  Pompey.    De  Bello 
Civili,  lib*iii.  capt  17. 
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order  and  breath,  and,  at  the  same  time,  giving  th# 

advantage  of  impetuosity  both  to  their  persons  and 

their  missile  arms  (    others  have  settled  the  point 

thus :  jf  your  enemy  come  running  upon  you,  stand 

firm  to  receive  him  ;  if  he  stand  firm  to  receive  you, 

run  full  drive  upon  hiip.* 

Whether        In  the  expedition  of  the  emperor  Charles  the 

fora^rince  ^^^  ^"^o  Provcnoe,  king  Francis  might  have  chosen, 

i^wau  for  either  to  meet  him  in  Italy,  or  to  expect  him  in 

il!*hi8"own  ^^^  ^^*  dominions  j  wherein,  though  he  considered 

territory*  of  bow   great  advantage  it  was  to  ]ce^p  his  own 

Md**attock  territories  clear  from  the  troubles  of  war,  to  the  en(t 

iitm  upon  ^^t  his  strength  being  entii^e,  he  might  continually 

?w*'"'  ®^PP^y  ^^^  *^^  money  at  need  j  that  the  necessity 
qi  war  requires,  at  every  turn,  to  spoil  and  waste  the 
country  which  cannot  well  be  done  upon  one^s  own ; 
and  that  the  country  people  do  not  easily  digest  such 
havoc  by  those  of  their  own  party^  as  from  an 
enemy,  so  that  seditions  and  commotions  might,  by 
such  means,  be  kindled  apiongst  ua ;  that  the  licence 
of  pillage  and  plunder  (which  are  not  to  be  tolerated 
at  home)  is  a  great  ease  to  the  sufFerings  of  war  \ 
a^d  that  he  who  has  no  other  prospect  of  gain,  than 
lya  bare  pay,  will  hardly  be  kept  upon  duty,  when 
but  two  steps  from  his  wife,  and  his  own  house :  that 
he  who  lays  the  doth,  is  ever  at  the  chaige  of  the 
jteast ;  that  there  is  more  alacrity  in  attacking  than 
diefending ;  and  that  the  shock  of  the  loss  of  a  battle  in 
our  own  territories^  is  so  violent,  as  to  endanger  the 
dissolution  of  the  whole  body  politic,  there  being  no 
pasdion  so  contagious,  or  that  so  easily  gains  ground, 
a3  fear ;  and  tliat  the  citizens  who  should  hear  the 
rattle  of  the  tempest  at  their  gates,  which  should  re- 
cu:v^  their  captains  and  soldiers,  yet  trembling  and 
ont  of  breath,  would  be  in  danger,  in  this  combus- 
tion, to  precipitate  themselves  upon  some  untoward 
r^fiolution  ;  notwithstanding  all  tnis,  he  chose  to  re-f 
pall  the  forces  he  had  beyond  the  mountains,  and  fo 

•  Plutarch,  in  the  Precepts  of  Marriage,  s^t.  S4, 
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wait  for  thfc  enemy^  For  he  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  imkgitie,  that  being  at  home,  and  amongdt  his 
friends,  he  could  not  fitil  of  plenty  of  all  manner  of 
conveniences  :  the  rivers  and  passes  of  which  he  was 
master,  would  bring  in  both  provisions  and  money 
safe,  without  the  trouble  of  convoy  ;  that  he  should 
find  his  subjects  the  more  affectionate  to  him,  the 
nearer  the  dang^  was  ;  that  having  so  many  cities 
and  barriers  to  secure  him,  it  would  be  in  his  power 
to  hasten  or  delay  battle  rs  he  saw  fit ;  and  if  the 
latter  pleased  him,  that  he  might,  under  covert,  aiid 
nt  his  own  ease^  see  his  enemy  founder,  and  defeat 
himself  with  the  difficulties  he  was  certain  to  en- 
counter in  an  enemy's  country  ;  where,  before,  be- 
hind, and  on  every  side,  war  would  be  made  upon 
him,  and  where  he  would  have,  in  case  of  a  sickness 
in  his  army,  no  means  to  refresh  hihiself,  to  enlarge 
his  quarters,  or  to  lodge  his  wounded  men  in  safety : 
no  money,  no  victuals,  but  what  he  fights  for ;  no 
leisure  to  halt  and  take  breath,  no  knowledge  of  the 
ways  or  country,  to  secure  him  from  ambushes  and 
surprises  ;  and,  in  case  of  losing  a  battle,  no  possi- 
ble means  of  saving  the  remains.  Neither  is  there 
want  of  examples  in  both  these  cases. 

Scipib  thought  it  much  better  to  go  and  attack  his  instancy 
enemy's  territories  in  Africa^  than  to  stay  at  home  ga's^tw 
to  defend  his  own,  and  to  fight  him  in  Italy,  where  qocrtioo. 
he  was;  and  it  succeededi  well  with  him:  but,  on 
the  contrary,  ^  Hannibal,  in  the  same  war,  ruined 
himself  by  abandoning  the  conquest  of  a  foreign 
country,  to  go  and  defend  his  own.  The  Athenians, 
having  left  we  enemy  in  their  own  dominions,  to  go 
over  into  Sicily,  were  not  favoured  by  fortune ;  but 
Agathocles,  kmg  of  Syracuse,  found  her  fiivourable 
to  him,  lyhen  he  went  over  ipto  Africa,  and  left  the 
war  at  home.  So  that  the  common  observation  is 
just,  that  events,  especially  in  war,  for  the  most  part, 
depend  upon  fortune,  who  will  not  be  governed  by, 
nor  submit  to,  human  prudence :  according  to  the 
poet : 
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Et  male  consultis  pretium  est,  prudentia  fdUaXf 
Nee  fortuna  probai  eausas  sequiiurqtie  mercntes  ; 
Scd  vaga  per  amdos  nullo  discrimvie  fertitr* 
Scilicet  est  aliud  quod  non  cogatque^  regatque, 
Majus,  et  in  proprias  ducat  mortalia  leges J^ 

Piiidence  deceitful  and  uncertain  is^ 

111  counsels  sometimes  hit,  where  good  ones  miss ; 

Tliough  fortune  sometimes  the  best  cause  ai^roves^ 

Adverse^  and  wildly  she  as  often  ratves. 

So  that  some  ^eater  and  more  constant  cause^ 

Hules  and  subjects  all  mortals  to  its  laws. 

But,  to  take  the  thing  right,  it  should  seem  that  our 
counsels  and  deliberations  depend  as  much  upon  for- 
tune, as  on  ourselves ;  and  that  she  engages  our 
>  very  reasoning  in  her  uncertainty  and  confusion. 
We  argue  rashly  and  adventurously,  says  Timasus  in 
Plato,t  by  reason  that  as  well  as  ourselves,  our  argu- 
ments are  greatly  subject  to  chance. 


ossaBi 
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Of  the  JVar  Horses  called  Destriers. 

IfKrien"  JlSEHOLD  I  am  become  a  grammarian ;    I  who 

^hy'io  *   never  learned  any  language  but  by  rote,  and  who  do 

^^^'      not  vet  know  adjective,  conjunction,  or  ablative.    I 

think  I  have  read,  that  the  Romans  had  a  sort  of 

horses,  called  Funales^  or  Dextrariosy  which  were 

either  led-horses,  or  horses  laid  in  at  several  stages, 

to  be  taken  fresh  upon  occasion  ;  and  thence  it  is, 

'  that  we  call  our  horses  of  service.  Destriers :  and 

our  romances  commonly  use  the  phrase  of  a  Roman, 

S[wr*in  ^^^^^^^   ^^^    accompagnerj    to  accompany.      They 

fhen^dst   also  Called  Desultorios  equos   those   horses  which 

^Afttce.  ,^ere  so  trained,  that  running  full  speed,  side  by 

.  side,  without  bridle  or  saddle,  the  Roman  gentle- 

^  ManiL  Astron.  lib.  iv.  ver.  85,  &c«        f  Plato,  in  Tima^us,  p.  528. 
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tteti,  armed  at  all  points,  would  sli^,  and  throw 
themselves  from  the  one  to  the  other,  in  the  midst  of 
the  race.  The  Numidian  gens  d*  arms  had  always 
a  led-horse  in  one  hand,  besides  that  they  rode  upon^ 
to  change  in  the  heat  of  battle :  QuibuSj  desultorum 
in  modum^  binos  trahentibus  equosj  inter  acerrimam 
stepe  pugnam  in  recentem  equum  ex  fesso  armatis^ 
.  transultarej  mos  erat.  Tdnta  velocitas  ipsisj  tamque 
,  docile  equorum  genus. ^  **  Whose  custom  was,  Iead« 
^^  ing  along  two  horses,  after  the  manner  of  the 
/^  Desultorii,  armed  as  they  were,  in  the  heat  of 
^'  iight,  to  vault  from  a  tired  horse  to  a  fresh  one ;  so 
**  active  were  the  men,  and  so  docile  the  horses.'* 
There  are  many  horses  trained  up  to  help  their 
riders,  so  as  to  run  upon  any  one  that  appears  with 
a  drawn  sword,  to  &U  both  with  moutn  and  heds 
.upon  any  that  front  or  oppose  them:  but  it  of  ten 
fsuls  out,  that  they  do  more  harm  to  their  friends 
than  their  enemies,  besides  that  you  cannot  loose 
them  from  their  hold,  to  reduce  them  again  into 
order,  when  they  are  once  engaged ;  by  which  means 
you  remain  at  the  mercy  of  their  quarreL  Artibiu^ 
general  of  the  Persian  army,  fighting,  man  to  man, 
with  Onesilus,  king  of  Salamis,  and  being  mounted 
upon  a  horse  trained  after  this  manner,  it  proved  the 
occasion  of  his  death ;  Onesilus's  armour-bearer 
cleaving  him  down  with  a  falchion  between  the 
shoulders,!  as  the  horse  was  reared  up  agsdnst  his 
master.  And  if  it  be  true  what  the  Italians  report, 
that  in  the  battle  of  Fournoue,t  king  Charles's 

^  Liv.  lib.  xxiii.  cap.  29.  f  Herodot  lib.  v.  ver.  376. 

\  In  the  narrative  which  Philip  de  Comines  has  given  of  this  bat* 
tic,  in  which  he  himself  was  present  (lib.  viii.  ch.  6)«  he  tells  us 
of  wonderful  performances  by  the  horse  on  which  the  king' was 
mounted.    The  name  of  the  horse  was  Savoy,  and  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  horse  he  had  ever  seem    During  the  battle  the  kins  was 
personally  attacked  when  he  had  nobody  near  him  but  a  valet  de 
chambre,  a  little  fellow,  and  not  well  armed,     '<  The  king»*'  says 
Philip  de  Comines,  <<  had  the  best  horse  under  him  in  the  wodd,  and 
**  therewith  he  stood  his  ground  bravely,  till  a  number  of  his  mea» 
**  not  a  great  way  from  him,  arrived  at  the  critical  mitiute  when  the 
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horse,  with  kicMiig  and  prancing,  dfsengaged  his 
jnaiter  frbm  th«  enethy,  that  pressed  upon  hirA^ 
otherwise  he  had  been  killed }  it  is  certain  he  ran  a 
Ti^nr  g^eat  hazai^* 
The  bones     The  Mamalukds  b()a$t^  that  they  have  the  most 
maiDkeJr  dextrous  hoTfces  of  any  cavalry  in  the  wdrld  j  that,  by 
irery  dexl  nfttute  and  costoffj,  they  *re  formed  to  know  and 
^^^      distinguisb  the  enemy,  whom  they  fkll  foul  upon 
with  tefrth  and  heid^/  According  to  a  word  ot  sign 
grve^ :  aa  Om  to  gather  up,  with  thei#  mouths,  da^ 
and  Idncesr  scattered  npon  the  Md,    and  pfesetit 
them  to  their  riders,  on  the  word  of  command, 
canar  ud      It  IS  said,  If&th  6f  CfSSdhT  and  PoAfipey  the  Gi^at, 
l^^^Zte.  t^*>  ftttcmgst  thei#  other  qoaBties,  they  were  excel- 
n^fl*       lent  hora^men  ;  and  particularly  of  Cassar^^  that  in 
hta  youth,  being  mounted  on  a  horse,  without  saddle 
or  brklle^  be  m«de  him  p$ff(Mrm  all  his  paces  with  bis 
bftods  behind  him. 
Ai^B.       As  nattire  designed  to  make  of  this  personage, 
•^'•'^"^tfiid  <»f  Alexander,  two  miracles  Of  military  aft,  so 
Mfe  wotild  say,  she  had  dWie  her  utiiiost  to  ar ih 
them  after  an  extraordinary  maiiner  s  Ibi  every  one 
knows,  that  Alexander's  hor^e  Bucepbal^^,  md  a 
head  inclining  to  the  shape  of  a  brilf,  fba€  he  would 
mxltet  himself  to  be  mounted  and  governed  Ir^  none 
but  his  master,  and  that  he  was  so  &>noured  after  his 
death,  as  to  have  a  city  built  after  his  name. 
^^^*        CaB8«  had  also  another,  which  bad  fore  feet  like 
those  of  a  man,  and  a  hoof  divided  in'  the  form  df 
toes ;   which  was  not  to  be  ridden,  mounted,    or 
managed,  by  any  but  Caesar  himself;  who,  after  its 
death,  dedicated*  its  statue  to  the  goddes»  Venus.t 
Terywhoie.     I  ^o  Bot  willingly  alight  when  I  am  oftce  on  horse-* 
tome  ezer-bagk  ;  for  it  is  the  place  where,  whether  well  or  sick, 

^*  Italians  ran  away.*'  This  does  not  seem  very  contradictory  toi 
what  the  Italians  say,  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  horse,  king  Charlef 
would  have  been  lost* 

*  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Julius  Csesar,  ch.  5  of  Axnyot's  transU^ 
don. 

^  Sueton*  in  Csnar'^  Life,  sect  61 . 
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1  find  myself  most  at  ease.  Plato  recommends  it 
for  health  ;  and  Pliny  says,  it  is  good  for  the  stomach 
and  the  joints.  ♦ 

We  read  in  Xenophon,  of  a  law,  forbidding  any  The  Par. 
one  who  had  a  horse,  to  travel  on  foot.     Trogus  and  ^|^"  ^f 
Justinus  say,  that  the  Parthiant^  used  not  only  to  ways  on 
make  war,  but  to  manage  all  a^irs,  whether  public  *"'*"'***^^' 
ox  private,  make  bargains,  confor,  treat,  take  tne  air, 
and  all  on  horseback ;  and  that  the  greatest  distinction 
between  freemen  and  slaves  amongst  them,  was,  that 
the  former  rode  all  on  horseback,  and  the  latter  went 
on  foot  ;t  an  institution  of  which  Cyrus  was  the 
founder. 

'    There  are  several  examples  in  the  Roman  history  wheo  tk» 
(and  Suetonius    more  particularly   observes  it  of^^^l, 
Caesar)  of  captains,   wno,  on  pressing  occasions,  ^»»«o""* 
commanded  their  cavalry  to  alight,  by  that  means  to****^*"*** 
take  from  them  all  hopes  of  running  away,  as  also 
for  the  advantage  they  hoped  for,  by  fighting  in  this 
manner.  Quo  hauddubih  superat  Romanus:  "  Where*- 
**  in  the  Romans,'*  says  Livy,1:  **  did  undoubtedly 
^  excel :  **  however,  tne  first  thing  they  did  to  keep 
the  people  newly  conquered  in  awe,  was  to  take  from 
them  their  arms  and  horses :  and,  therefore,  it  is  that 
we  so  often  meet  in  Caesar,  Arma  proferriy  jumenta 
producij  obsides  dari  jubet ;%  "  He  commanded  the 
"  arms  to  be  surrendered,  the  horses  brought  out, 
**  and  hostages  to  be  given."     The  grand  seignior, 
to  this  day,. suffers  not  a  Christian  or  a  Jew  to  keep 
a  horse  of  his  own,  throughout  his  empire. 

Our  ancestors,   especially  at  the  time  they  had  inamTe. 
war  with  the  English,  in  all  their  engagements  and  ^^^f^m 
pitched  battles  fougjit  for  most  part  on  foot,||  that  howeUckv 
they  might  have  nothing  but  their  own  force,  cou- 
rage, and  strength  to  trust  to,  where  life  and  honour 
were  at  stake.     You  trust  (whatever  Chrysantes  in 
Xenophon  says  to  the  contrary)  your  valour,  and 

*  Lib.  xxviiucap.  4.  .  f  Justin's  Hist,  lib.xii* 

1  Lir.  lib.  ix.  cap.  2^. 

J  Caesar*?  Com.  de  BeBo  GaJIico,  lib.  vii.  |I  Sec^Froiasartt 
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your  fortune,  to  that  of  your  horse ;  his  wounds  and 
death  bring  your  person  into  the  same  danger ;  his 
fear  or  fury  shall  make  you  reputed  rash  or  cowardly; 
if  he  is  headstrong  or  resty,  your  honour  must  an- 
swer it :  and  therefore  do  not  think  it  strange,  that 
those  battles  I  spoke  of  above,  were  more  obstinate 
and  furious  than  those  that  are  fought  on  horseback : 


Cedehant  pariter,  pariterque  ruebant 


Vicfwes  victupw ;  neque  kisfoga  nota,  neque  illis.* 

The  furious  hosts  alike  their  weapons  ply. 
Alike  they  fell,  alike  they  scom'd  to  fly. 

Their  battles  were  much  better  disputed:  now-a* 
days  there  are  nothing  but  routs ;  Primus  clamor j 
etqiie  impetus  rem  decernit :  "  The  first  shout,  ot 
"  the  first  charge,  puts  an  end  to  the  business." 
And  the  arms  we  choose  to  make  use  of  in  so  great 
a  hazard,  should  be  as  much  as  possible  at  oiur  own 
command :  wherefore  I  would  advise  to  choose  the 
shortest  sort,  and  such  for  which  we  can  best  answer. 
We  may,  one  would  think,  rely  more  on  a  sword  in 
the  hand  than  on  a  bullet  from  a  pistol,  wherein  there 
must  be  a  concurrence  of  several  things,  to  make  it 

J)erform  its  office,  the  powder,  the  flint,  and  the 
ock,  if  any  of  which  fail,  it  endangers  your  fortune: 
a  man  is  not  sure  to  hit,  whose  aim  is  directed 
jby  air : 

.  Et  quoferre  velint  permittere  vulnera  veniisy 
Ensis  habet  vires ,  et  gens  qucecunque  vironim  est 
Bella  gerit  gladiis.\ 

—————  Far  off  witli  bows 
They  shoot,  and  where  it  lists  die  wind  bestows 
Their  wounds;  but  fight  of  sword  does  strength  require^ 
AH  manly  nations  the  sword-fight  desire.^ 

But  of  that  weapon  I  shall  speak  more  iuUy,  when  I 
come  to  compare  the  arms  of  the  ancients  with  ours. 
And  setting  aside  the  astonishment  of  the  ear,  which 


*  Virg.  iEneid.  lib.  x.  ver.  576.         +  Lucan*  lib.  viii.  ver.  384* 
^  Mr.  May's  translation. 
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yet  every  one  grows  familiar  with  in  a  little  timcy  I' 
look  upon  it  as  a  weapon  of  very  little  execution, 
and  hope  we  shall  one  day  quite  lay  it  aside. 

Tliat  missile  weapon  .which  the  Italians  formerly  The  a^  of 
made  use  of  both  with  fire  and  without,  was  much  i?*  ^^^ 
more  terrible :  they  called  a  certain  kind  <^  javelin,  i>aii  of  th« 
armed  at  the  point  with  an  iron  spear  three  feet  Iong,*"^!fI*  ^ 
that  it  might  pierce  through  and  through'  an  armed 
man,  phafarica.    This  they  sometimes,  in  field  ser- 
vice,  darted  by  hand ;  sometimes  from  engines  for 
the  defence  of  places  besieged  ;  the  shaft  of  it  being 
rolled  round  with  flax,  pitched  and  oiled,  took  fire 
in  its  flight,  and  lighting  upon  the  body  of  a  man, 
or  his  target,   took  away  all  the  use  of  arms  and 
limbs.     And  yet  coming  to  close  fight,  I  should  think 
it  would  also  disable  the  assailant,  and  that  the  camp, 
being  as  it  were  covered  with  these  flaming  trun- 
cheons, would  produce  a  common  inconvenience  to 
both  armies : 

Magnum  stridens  contorta  phalarica  venUp 


Ftdminis  acta  n  odo .* 

The  phalarica  when  shot  off  does  fly. 

With  a  huge  noise,  like  thunder,  through  tlie  sky, 

»  • 

They  had,  likewise,  other  inventions  (which  will 
seem  incredible  to  us  who  have  not  tried  them), 
whereby  they  supplied  the  want  of  our  powder  and . 
shot.  They  threw  their  darts  with  such  violence,  as 
oftentimes  transfixed  two  targets,  and  two  armed 
men  at  once,  and  pinned  them  together.  Neither 
were  their  slings  less  certain  of  execution,  or  of 
•horter  carriage  :  Saj:is  globosis  fundaj  ?nare  apertum 
incessantes :  Coronas  modici  circuli  magno  ex  inter- 
vallo  loci  if^sueti  trqjicere :  non  capita  modo  hostium 
^ulnerabant^  sed  quern  locum  destinasse  oris :+  "  Cul- 
ling round  stones  from  the  shore  for  their  slings ; 
and  with  them  practising  at  a  great  distance,  they 

»  .Virg.  JEneid.  ix.  vcr.  705,  Ac.         f  'L»^-  ^^'  xxxviii.  cap.  29. 
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^^  C^ot  only  wounded  an  enemy  in  the  head,  but  hit 
^*  any  other  part  at  pleasure/*      Their  battering 
pieces  did  not  only  the  execution ^  but  also  imitated 
the  thunder,  of  otir  cannota :  Ad  ictus  mwnium  cum 
terribili  sonitu  editos^  pavor  et  trepidatio  ccepit  ;•  **  At 
*^  the  battering  of  the  walls,  which  is  performed  with 
<^  a  dreadful  noise,  the  defendants  b^an  to  fear  and 
^^  tremble/^      The   Gauls,  our  kinsmen  in  Asia, 
abominated  these  treadierous  missile  arms,  it  being 
their  practice  to  %ht  with  greater  bravery,  hand  to 
hand*    Non  tarn  patcntibus  plagis  moventur.^^Ubi 
latior^  quern  altior^  plaga  estj    etiam  gloriosiits  se 
pugnare  put  ant :   iidem  quum  aculem  sagitta  aut 
glandU  abdita  introrsus  tenui  vulnere  in  speciem  urit  t 
tiim  in  rabiem  et  pudorem  tarn  parole  perimentis  pestis 
versiy  prosternunt  corpora  humi  :t  **  They  are  not  so 
**  much  concerned  at  large  wounds ;  when  a  wound  is 
wider  than  deep,  they  think  they  fight  with  greatef 
glory :  but  when  they  receive  a  small  wound,  with 
^^  the  point  of  an  arrow,  or  some  small  bullet,  then^ 
transported  with  fury  and  shame  to  perish  by  so 
mean  an  instrument  of  death,  they  fall  to  the 
ground  ;**  a  description  this,  very  like  a  harquebuss 
shot*    The  ten  thousand  Greeks,  in  their  long  and 
famous  retreat,  met  with  a  nation  who  very  much 
galled  them  with  great  and  strong  bows,  (footing 
arrows  so  long,  that  taking  them  up  again,  one 
might  return  them  back  like  a  dart,  and  therewith 
pierce  a  buckler  and  an  armed  man,  through  and 
through.     The  engines  of  Dionysius's  invention  at 
Syracuse,  to  throw  vast  massy  darts,  and  stones  of  a 
prodigious  bulk,  with  so  great  impetuosity,  and  to 
so  great  a  distance,  came  very  near  to  our  modem 
inventions.      But,  in  this  discourse  of  horses  and 
horsemanship,  we  are  not  to  forget  the  pleasant 
posture  of  one  Maistre  Pierre  Pol,  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  upon  his  mule,  which  Monstrelet  reports  he 

• 

*  Liv.  lib.  xxxTiii.  cap.  Sr-  f  Idem.  ibicL  cap*  2U 
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always  rode  with  both  legs  aside,  through  the  streets 
of  Paris,  like  a  woman.  He  says  also,  elsewhere,* 
that  the  Qascons  had  terrible  horses,  that  would 
wheel  about  iu  their  Aill  speed,  which  the  French, 
iHcards,  Dutch,  and  Brabanters  thought  very  mira- 
ulous,  leaving  not  seen  the  like  before.  Cassar 
speaking  of  the  Swedes,t  In  the  charges  they  make 
on  liorseback,  says  ke,$  they  often  throw  themselves 
off  to  fight  on  foQt,  having  taught  their  horses  not 
to  stir  in  the  mean  time  nom  the  place,  to  which 
they  presently  run  again  upon  occasion ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  custom,  nothing  is  so  unmanly  and 
80  base,  as  to  use  saddles,  or  pads,  and  they  despise 
such  as  make  use  of  those  conveniences  :  insomuch 
that  being  but  a  very  few  in  number,  they  fear  not 
to  attack  a  great  many*. 

That  which  I  have  formerly  wondered  at,  to  see  The  Mast. 
a  horse  made  to  perform  all  his  exercise,  with  ajj^^^f 
ftwitch  only,  and  the  reins  upon  his  neck,  .was  com-  ArriG«<fid« 
mon  with  the  Maasilians,  who  rode  their  horses ^"iho"^^ 
without  saddle  or  bridle :  ^^^  ^ 


bridle« 


Et  gens  quae  nudo  residens  Massilia  dorso, 
Ora  levi  jftectit,  Jrcenorum  nescia  virga^ 
Et  Numidce  infrceni  cingunt.^ 

MassHiana,  who  unsaddled  horses  ride. 
And  with  a  switqh  their  fiery  coursers  guide, 
The  fierce  Numidians  too,  with  steeds  unbound, 
Join'd  in  a  body,  and  begirt  us  round. 


*  VoL  L  cap.  G6f  where,  to  the  Gascons,  Monstrelet  adds  the 
Lombards,  whom  Montaigne  forgot  or  omitted  on  purpose,  says  the 
historian,  to  do  the  more  honour  to  his  countrymen,  the  Gascons; 
which  whosoever  will,  may  believe,  but  I  cannot  prevail  with  myself 
10  suffpect  him  of  such  an  artifice. 

t  JKead  Suabians,  a  people  of  Germany,  whom  Caesar  expressly 
ealifl  Suevorum  Genus.  Sweden  was  not  known  to  the  Romans  in 
Casar's  time,  which  it  is  likely  Montaigne  knew  very  well.  The 
word  Swedes  therefore  must  be  an  error  of  the  press,  an  error  which, 
however,  I  have  found  in  all  the  editiona  of  this  book,  which  I  oould 
poaiiUy  consult,  as  well  as  in  the  Enfflieh  translation. 

X  deesar's  Comment,  lib.  iv«  de  B^o  Gallico. 

§  Lucan,  lib.  iv.  ver.  682, 68S.    Virg.  i£Beid«  lib.  i«*  ver.  41. 
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Equi  sine  frosnis,  deformu  ipse  cursus^  rigida  ceroid^ 
et  extento  capite  currentium  :*  "  The  career  of  a 
**  horse  without  a  bridle,  is  disagreeable,  while  he 
'  **  carries  his  neck  stiff,  and  his  nose  in  the  air." 
To  ride  on      King  Alphonso,  who  first  instituted  the  order  of 
no"  mbir  knights  of  the  sash  or  scarf,  in  Spain,  amongst  other 
ordiBho-    rules  gave  them  this,  that  they  should  never  ride 
SSJ^^'f '"mule  or  mulct,  upon  penalty  of  a  mark  of  silver ;  as 
oouitriet.  I  lately  read  in  Guevara's  Letters,  of  which,  who- 
ever gave  them  the  title  of  golden  epistles,  had  an- 
other kind  of  opinion  than  I  havct     The  courtier 
says  that,  till  his  time,  it  was  a  disgrace  to  a  gentle- 
man to  ride  one  of  these  creatures :  but  the  Abys- 
sines,  on  the  contrary,  as  they  are  nearer  advanced 
to  the  person  of  Prester  John,  affect  to  be  mounted 
upon  large  mules,  for  the  sake  of  pomp  and  dignity. 
Thefiirioiif     Xeuophou  tcUs  US,  that  the  Assyrians  were  fain  to 
the  aIsj.   keep  their  horses  fettered  in  the  stable,  they  were  so 
**"■•       fierce  and  vicious;   and  that  it  required  so  much 
time  to  loose  and  to  harness  them,  that  to  avoid  any 
disorder  this  delay  might  bring  upon  them,  in  case 
of  surprise  by  the  enemy,  they  never  lay  in  their 
camp,  till  it  was  fortified  with  ditches  and  ramparts. 
His  Cyrus,  who  was  so  great  a  master  of  horseman- 
ship, kept  his  horses  from  their  ordinary  allowance, 
and  never  suffered  them  to  have  any  thing  to  eat  till 
they  had  earned  it  bv  the  sweat  of  some  exercise. 
The  blood       'fhe  Scythians,  when  in  the  field,  and  in  scarcity 
of  hones    of  provisions,  used  to  draw  blood  from  their  horses, 
nourish*/    which  they  drank,  both  for  thirst  and  nourislunent ; 

^e  o'f  Venit  et  epoto  Sarmata  pastus  eqito.X 

need. 

*  LIv,  lib,  XXXV.  cap.  1 L 

f  You  will  fmdy  at  the  article  Guevara,  in  Bayle's  DtdioDaiyf 
that,  from  the  over  fondness  of  some  Frenchmen  for  Guevara'% 
Letters,  the  whole  French  nation  has  been  reproached  with  it,  a 

froundiess  reflection,  as  all  those  commonly  are  which  tend  to 
lacken  whole  nations.    According  to  this  fine  way  of  reasoning,  we 
have  the  honour  of  France  repaired  now  bv  the  opinion  of  Hes* 
taigne,  who  sets  little  value  upon  Guevara's  Letter9» 
f  Mart«  lib.  iii.  vQt*  ir 


Hitb^  tbe  iSc/diiah  sioo  steers  hk»  ecmrte, 
Goi^'d  with  the  juices  of  his  bleeding  horse. 

Those  of  Crete  being  besieged  by  Metellus,*  were 
in  so  great  necessity  for  drink,  that  thejr  were  fiiin  to 
quench  their  thirst  with  their  hof  ses*  urine. 

To  show  how  much  cheaper  the  Turkish  ahnies  How  the 
su{^rt  themselves  than  ours,  besides  that  the  sol- J^^jj^^i^ 
diers  drink  nothing  but  water,  and  eat  nothing  butust 
rice  and  salt-flesh  minced  (of  which  every  one  easily 
carries  with  him  a  month's  provision),  they  know 
how  to  feed  upon  the  blood  of  their  horses,  as  well 
as  the  Muscovites  and  Tartars,  and  salt  it. 

Those  new  (fiscorered  people  x)f  the  Indies,  whph  Honef  as 
the  Spaniard!s  first  landed  amongst  them,  had  soj^^^^ 
great  an  opinion  both  of  the  men  and  horses,  that  the  Ame. 
they  looked  upon  them  as  Gods,  or  as  animals  en-JJI^'J^ 
nobled  above  their  nature.     And  some  of  them,  after  n»rdt 
they  were  subdued,  coming  to  sue  for  peace,  with^**^*^^ 
presents  of  gold  and  provisions,  £uled  not  to  make 
an  offer  of  tiie  same  to  the  horses,  with  the  same 
kind  of  harangue  to  the  animals  they  had  made  to 
the  men ;  interpreting  their  neighing,  for  a  language 
of  truce  and  friendship.     In  the  Indies,  on  this  side 
the  Granges,  to  ride  upon  an  elephant  was  the  royal 
and  chief  honour,  the  second  to  ride  in  a  coach  with 
four  horses,  the  third  to  ride  upon  a  camel,  and  the 
last  and  meanest,  to  be  earned  or  drawn  by  one 
horse  only.     One  of  our  late  writers  tells  us,  that  he 
hasr  seen  countries  in  that  climate,  where  they  ride 
upon  oxen,  with  saddles,  stirrups,  and  bridles,  and 
very  much  at  their  ease.     Quintus  Fabius  Maximus 
RutilianuSjf  in  a  battle  with  the  Samnites,  seeing  his 
cafvalry,  after  three  or  four  charges,  had  failed  ofbreak- 
ing  into  the  enemy's  battalion,  made  them  unbridle 
their  horses,  an^  spur  them  with  all  their  mettle ;  so 
that  having  nothing  to  check  their  career,t  through 

*  Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  vU.  eh.  6.    In  Externis,  gect.  1. 
f .  Or  rather  RuUisous*    Tit.  Liv.  lib*  vii.  cap^  90u 
X  Idem.  ibid.  ibid. 
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weapons  and  men  overturned,  they  might  open  the 
way  for  his  foot,  who,  by  that  means,  gained  a  com- 
plete but  bloody  victory.  The  same  command  was 
given  by  Quintus  Fulvius  flaccus,  against  the  Celti- 
berians:  Id  cum  nuyore  vi  e^uorum  facietisj  n 
effranatos  in  hostes  equos  imrmttatis:  quod  sape 
Kamanos  equites  cum  laude  fecisse  metnoritB  proditum 
est.  Detractisque  Jranis  bis  ultra  citroque  cum 
magna  strage  hostium^  infractis  omnibus  hastis^ 
transcurrerunt  ;•  "  Your  horses  will  be  of  greater 
^^  service  to  you,  if  you  spur  them  unbridled  upon 
^^  the  enemy,  as  it  is  recorded  the  Roman  horses,  to 
^'  their  great  glory,  have  often  done.  Accordingly, 
^^  their  bridles  being  pulled  off,  they  charged  through 
^'  and  through  the  enemy,  with  a  great  slaughter, 
"  without  breaking  their  spears/' 
ifar«'t  The  duke  of  Muscovy  t  was  anciently  obliged  to 
deu^bfof  P*y  *^^  reverence  to  the  Tartars,  that  when  they 
the  ite.  sent  an  embassy  to  him,  he  went  out  on  foot  to  meet 
**"•  them,  and  presented  them  with  a  goblet  of  mare's 
milk  (a  favourite  beverage  of  theirs),  and  if,  in  drink- 
ing, a  drop  fell  by  chance  upon  the  manes  of  their 
horses,  he  was  boimd  to  lick  it  off  with  his  tongue. 

The  army  that  Bajazet  had  sent  into  Russia,  was 
overwhelmed  with  so  dreadful  a  storm  of  snow,  that, 
to  shelter  and  preserve  themselves  from  starving  with 
the  cold,  many  killed  and  ripped  out  the  bowels  c^ 
their  horses,  to  creep  into  tneir  bellies,  and  enjoy 
their  warmth.  Bajazet,  after  that  furious  battle,  in 
1401,  wherein  he  was  overthrown  by  Tamerlane,  was 
in  a  hopefid  way  of  escaping,  by  the  fleetness  of  an 
Arabian  mare  he  had  under  him,  had  he  not  been 
constrained  to  let  her  drink  her  fill  at  the  fording  a 
brook,  which  rendered  her  so  faint  and  dull,  that  he 
was  afterwards  easily  taken  by  his  pursuers.    They 

*  Liv.  lib.  xl.  ch.  40. 

f  See  the  Chronicle  of  MuBcovjr,  by  Peter  Petrejus,  a  Swede, 
pruited  in  High  Dutch,  at  LeipsiCy  in  1620,  in  4to»  part  if.  p.  159^ 
This  species  of  slavery  b^^  about  the  middUe  of  the  thirteeotk 
oentuiy,  and  lasted  near  260  yean. 
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say,  indeed,  that  to  let  a  horse  stale,  takes  him  off 
liis  mettle ;  but  I  should  rather  have  thought  that 
drinking  would  recruit  him.  Croesus,  marching  his 
army  over  certain  commons,  near  Sardis,  met  with  a 
great  number  of  serpents,  which  the  horses  devoured 
with  a  great  appetite,  and  which,  Herodotus  says,* 
was  an  lU  omen  to  his  aflairs.  We  call  a  horse  ckeval 
entier  that  has  his  mane  and  ears  entire,  and  no 
others  will  pass  muster. 

The  Lacedeemonians  having  defeated  the  Athenians  Hones 
in  Sicily,  and  returning  triumphant  from  the  victory  J^'^Sl^ 
into  the  city  of  Syracuse,  amongst  other  insolences,  trinapk. 
caused  all  the  horses  they  had  taken  to  be  clipped 
and  led  in  triumph.    Alexander  fought  with  a  na* 
tion  called  Dase ;  a  people  whose  discipline  it  was 
to  march  two  and  two  together,  armed  on  horseback, 
to  battle ;  during  which,  one  aJways  alighted,  and  so 
they  fought,  one  while  xm  horseback,  and  another  on 
foot,  each  after  the  other  by  turns.    I  do  not  think 
that  for  skill,  and  graceful  riding,  any  naticm  in  the 
'  world  excels  the  French ;  though  a  good  horseman, 
according  to  our  way  of  speaking,  seems  rather  to 
respect  tiie  courage  of  the  man,  than  his  address  in 
riding.    Of  all  that  ever  I  saw  the  most  knowing,  in 
that  art,  I  think  he  that  had  the  best  seat,  and  the 
best  method  in  breaking  horses,  was  Monsieur  de 
Camavalet,.  who  served  our  king  Henry  IL 

I  have  seen  a  man  gallop,  standing  with  both  his  insiuect 
feet  upon  the  saddle,  take  off  the  si^dle,  and  at  his  ^^i^]^ 
return  take  it  up  again,  refit  it,  and  remount  himself,  teniy  of  * 
riding  all  the  wnile  full  speed ;  and  having  galloped  ''^^^ 
over  a  bonnet,  making  very  good  shots  backwards  at 
it  with  his  bow,  take  up  any  thing  from  the  ground, 
settinif  one  foot  on  tne  ground,  and  keepmg  die 
other  in  the  stirrup }  with  other  such  monkey-tricks, 
by  which  he  got  his  living.    There  have  been  seen, 
in  my  time,  at  Constantinople,  two  men  upon  one 
hoif^y  who,  in  the  height  of  his  speed,  would  throw 

t  Lib.  u  p.  S5. 
SC2 
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themselves  off^  and  into  the  saddle  again  bj  turns ; 
and  one  who  bridled  and  saddled  ms  horse  with 
nothing  but  his  teeth.  Another,  who  between  two 
horses,  one  foot  upon  one  saddle,  and  another  upon 
the  other,  carrying  a  person  upon  his  shoulders, 
would  ride  full  speed,  the  other  standing  bolt  upright 
upon  him,  making  very  sixre  shots  with  his  bow. 
Beveral,  who  would  ride  fuU  speed  with  their  heels 
upwards,  and  their  heads  upon  the  saddle,  between 
several  scymitars,  with  the  points  upward,  fixed,  in 
ij^  harness.  When  I  was  a  boy,  the  prince  of  SuU 
mone  breaking  a  rough  horse  at  Naples  to  all  bis 
airs,  fixed  reals  to  his  knees  and  toes,  as  if  they  ha4 
been  nailed  there,  to  show  the  firmness  of  his  seat% 


1 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Of  Ancient  Customs. 


SHOULD  willingly  pardon  our  peoplefor  admitting 
no  other  pattern  or  rule  of  perfection,  than  their  own 
peculiar  manners  and  customs ;  it  being  a  common 
vice,. not  of  the  vulgar  only,  but  almost  of  all  men, 
to  walk  in  thje  path  which  their  ancestors  have  trod 
before  them :  1  am  content  when  they  see  Fabricius 
or  Lelius,  that  they  look  upon  thdr  countenance  and 
behaviour  a.  barbarous,  seeing  they  are    neither 
clothed    nor    fashioned    according  to    our  mode. 
The  Frencb^But  J  find  fault  with  their  singular  indiscretion,  who 
^f^y    w,  suffer  themselves  to  be  so  imposed  upon  by  authority 
in  their     of  thc  prcscut  practice,  as  every  month  to  alter  their 
**'*'••       opinion,'if  custom  so  require,  and  that  they  should 
so  vary  their  judgment  of  themselves.     Wixtxx  they 
wore  the  belly-pieces  of  th^ir  doublets  up  as  high  as 
their  breasts,  they  stifily  maintained  that  they  were  in 
their  proper  place :    some  years  after  they  were 
slipped  down  between  their  thighs,  and  then  they 
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could  laugh  at  the  former  fashion  us  foolish  and  in- 
tolerable. The  £ishion  now  in  use,  makes  them 
absolutely  condemn  the  ancient  mode,  with  so  great 
resolution  and  so  universal  contempt,  that  a  man 
would  think  th^re  was  a  certain  kind  of  madness 
amongst  them,  that  makes  such  a  whirhgig  of  their 
Understanding.  Now  seeing  that  our  change  of 
^fashions  is  so  ptrompt  and  sudden,  that  the  inven- 
tions of  all  the  tailors  in  the  world  cannot  furni^ 
out  new  whim-whams  enough  ^  those  that  were  cast 
off  will  necessarily  otlen  come  again  in  vogue,  and 
evep  those  soon  fall  into  the  same  contempt ;  and 
the  same  judgment  will,  in  the  space  of  raleen  or 
twenty  years,  take  up  two  or  three,  not  only  different 
-but  contrary  opinions,  with  an  incredible  lightness 
and  inconstancy :  there  is  not  any  of  us  so  cunnings 
that  suffers  not  himself  to  be  gulled  with  this  con- 
tradiction, and  both,  his  external  and  internal  sight 
to  be  insensibly  blinded. 

I  will  here  muster  up  soine  old  customs  that  I  The  pmc- 
have  in  memory,  some  of  them  the  same  with  ours,  ^^^^^^  ^* 
the  others  different,  to  the  end  that  bearing  in  mind  Romans  to 
this  continual  variation  of  human  things,  we  ^^Ynul^^Md 
have  our  judgment  clearer,  and  more  firm.     Ourcioak. 
way  of  fitting  with  a  rapier  and  short  cloak,  was  in 
practice  amongst  the  Romans  also,  Sinistris  sagos 
invpivanty  gtadiosque  distringunt  ;*  "  They  Wrapped 
^'  their  cloaks  round  the  left  arm,  and  handled  the 
"  sword  with  the  right,*'  says  Cassar ;  and  I  observe 
there  has  been  a  vicious  custom  in  our  nation,  from 
that  time  to  this,t  which  is  to  stop  passengers  we 
meet  upon  the  road,  to  compel  them  to  give  an  ac- 
count who  they  are,  what  news  they  hear,  and  to 
take  it  £br  an  affront,  and  cause  of  quarrel,  if  they 
will  npt  tell  us^ 

At  the  bath,t  which  the  ancients  made  use  ofT^ew*- 
every  day  befere  they  went  to  dinner,  and  as  fre-  ba7h«i 

quently  as  we  wash  our  hands,  they  at  first  only«^«y**y 

ji 

*  Caesar  de  BeUo  Civili,  lib.  i.      f  ^^^^  ^*  ^^-      t  Sen*  ep.  86. 
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before  din.  bathed  their  arms  and  legs ;  but  afterwards,  and  by 
»^"  a  custom  that  has  continued  for  many  ages  in  most 
nations  of  the  world,  they  bathed  the  whole  body 
in  mixed  and  perfumed  waters,  looking  upon  it  as  a 
great  simplicity  to  bathe  in  simple  water :  the  most 
delicate  and  aSected  perfumed  themselves  all  over, 
three  or  four  times  a  day.*  They  often  caused  their 
hair  to  be  pinched  off  their  bodies,  as  the  women  oi 
France  have,  for  some  time  past,  accustomed  to  do 
from  their  foreheads : 

Quod  pectus,  quod  crura  tibi,  quod  brachia  vellis.f 
How  thou  dost  twitc^i.thy  breast,  thy  arms,  and  thighs ! 

They  perftmied  their  bodies,  and  twitched  off  their 
hairs,  though  they  had  ointments  proper  for  that  pur* 
.  pose,  and  sometimes  they  painted  witn  a  bit  of  chalk, 
after  being  steeped  in  vinegar : 

Psilotro  fdtety  out  arida  latet  abdita  creta.X 

They  delighted  to  lie  soft,  and  considered  it  as  a 
great  token  of  hardiness  to  lie  upon  a  mattress.  § 

They  did        They  uscd  to  Cat  lying  upon  beds,  much  after  the 

«|^oa their  nj^^j,^  ^f  jj^^  ^urks  in  this  age: 

Inde  toro  pater  Mneas  sic  orsus  ah  alio.  || 

Then  thus  ^neas,  from  his  bed  of  state. 
Begun  Troy's  woeftil  story  to  relate. 

It  is  said  of  the  younger  Cato,  that  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  having  contracted  a  melancholy  dis- 
position, at  the  ill  posture  of  the  public  affairs,  he 
took  his  repast  always  sitting,  assuming  an  austere 
course  of  me. 

^"idthlSr       ^*  ^^  ^^^  *^^^^  custom  to  kiss  the  hands  of  great 
»^pecti  M  persons,  by  way  of  honouring  and  caressing  them  ; 
their  great  ^u^^  meeting  with  their  equds,  they  always  kissed 
each  other  in  salutation,  as  do  the  Venetians  : 

*  Sen.  ep.  86.  f  Mart.  lib.  ii.  epig.  60,  ver.  1. 

X  Idem,  lib.  vi.  epig.  93,  ver.  9. 

$  *'  Laudare  soiebat  Attalus  culcitram  quae  resisteret  corporu 
^  Tali  utor  etiam  senex,*'  says  Seneca,  ep,  108. 
g  £neid.UbiiiLver.9. 
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Oratatusque  darem  cum  dulcibus  ascula  verbis.* 
.  And  kindest  words  I  would  with  kisses  mix. 

In  petitioning,  or  saluting  any  great  man,  they  wed 
to  lay  their  hands  upon  his  knees.  Pasicles,  the 
philosopher,  and  brother  of  Crates,t  instead  of 
carrying  his  hand  to  the  knee,  laid  it  upon  his  cod- 

giece  ;  and  being  rudely  repulsed  by  him  to  whom 
e  made  that  indecent  compliment,  **  What,**,  said 
he,  **  is  not  that  part  your  own  as  well  as  the  other  ?*' 
They  used  to  eat  their  fruits,  as  we  do,  when  dinner 
was  over. 

They  wiped   their  arses  (let  the  delicate  ladies  ^*J!^^ 
inince  it  as  they  please)  with  a  sponge,  which  is  the  of  I 
reason  that  spongia  is  a  smutty  word  in   Latin ;  •p*^'**- 
which  sponge  was  also  &stened  to  the  end  of  a  stick, 
as  appears  by  the  story  of  him,  who,  as  he  was  led 
along  to  be  mrown  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  sight  of 
the  people,  asking  leave  to  do  his  business,!:  and 
having  no  other  way  to  dispatch  himself,  forced  the 
sponge  and  stick  down  his  own  throat,  and  choked 
mmself.       They  used   to  deterge  the  arse,  after 
coition,  with  perfumed  wool : 

At  tiU  ml  f adorn f  sed  lota  menhila  lana.§ 

They  used,  in  the  cross  streets  of  Rome,  to  place 
certain  vessels  and  little  tubs  for  passengers  to 
piss  in: 

Pusi  siBpe  locum  propter,  se  ac  dolia  curta, 
Somno  aevincti  credunt^  extoUere  vestem.W 

Boys  dream  of  pissing  in  the  tub  or  lake^ 
And  find  themsdves  l^iss'd  when  theyjawake. 

They  made  a  collation  between  meals,  and  had  in 
summer  those  who  sold  snow  to  cool  their  wine :  and  S^Lu 
some  there  were  who  made  use  of  snow  in  winter,  ^*"*  ^^ 

'    *  Ovid  de  Pont.  lib.  It.  el^.  9,  ver.  13. 

t  Diog.  Laert  in  the  Life  of  Cratecf,  lib.  tL  sect.  89. 

%  Senec.  ep,  70.  $  Mart.  lib.  xL  epig.  59,  yer.  11. 

II  LttcreU  lib.  iv.  yer.  1080* 
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not  thinking  their  wine  cool  enough  eveii » then.* 
The  men  of  quala^  had  their  cupbearers,  and  car- 
,vers,  and  their  buffoons  to  m^ke  tnem  sport. 
They  had  They  had  their  meat  served  up  in  winter  upon  a 
kUdiieM.  sort  of  chafing-dishes ;  which  were  set  upon  tJie 
table,  and  had  portable  kitchens  (of  which  I  myself 
have  seen  some)  wherein  all  their  service  was  carried 
after,  them: 

Has  viJjisefmlas  halete;  Imiti  : 
Nos  offenitmur  ambulanie  caena.f 

These  feasts,  how  much  soever  you  comment, 
'     Your  Walking  suppers  gready  Us  offeAd. 

rish^poou  In  summer  they  had  a  contrivance  to  bring  fresh 
iSwer*'^     aiid  clear  streams  of  water  through  lower  rooms, 
rooms.       wherein  were  great  store  of  living  fish,  which  the 
.  guests  took  out  with  their  own  hands  to  be  dresed, 
every  man  according  to  his  own  taste.     Fish   has 
ever  had  this  pre-eminence,  and  keeps  it  stiil,  that 
the  great  men  all  pretend  to  be  skilled  in  dressing 
them,  and  indeed  the  taste  is  more  delicate  than  that 
of  flesh,  at  least  to  me.     In  all  sorts  of  magnificence, 
debauchery,  and  voluptuous  inventions  of  eflfeminacy 
and  expense,  we  do  in  truth  aU  we  can  to  equal 
them,  for  our  wills  are  as  corrupt  as  theirs :  but  we 
cannot  come  up  to  them  ;  nof  are  we  more  able  to 
reach  them  in  their  vicious^  than  in  their  virtuous 
qualities ;  for  both  the  one  and  the  other  proceed 
from  a  vigour  of  mind,  iniiich  was  without  compari- 
son greater  in  them  than  in  us  :  and  by  how  much 
the  weaker  the  mind  is,  so  niuch  the  less  power  has 
it  to  do  much  good  or  harm. 
The  most       The  highest  place  of  honour  amongst  them  was 
wmbie  ^^  naiddle ;  the  name  going  before,  and  diat  follow- 
Mie        ing  aflter^  either  in  writing  or  speaking,  had  no  ai^- 
S^nJ^  nification    of    grandeur,    as .  is   evident    by   then- 

^  At  Montpellier  many  people  drink  ice  in  d&e  wmter>  even  U^ 
this  day. 
f  ^iart«  lib.  vii.  epig.  47,.  ver.  4,  5. 
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writings ;  diejr  will  as  Mon  say  Oppius  and  Cm9At9  wheuier 
as  Caesar  and  Oppius,  and  me  aod  tnee,  as  thee  and  |JjJJ,^|'j;^ 
ine.     This  made  me  formerly  take  notice,  in  thebefm^r 
Life  of  Haminius,*  in  our  French  Hutaxch,  of  one  f^^^'hilr* 
passage,  where  it  seems  as  if  the  author,  speaking  of  they  tp^xm 
the  jealousy  of  honour  between  the  ^tolians  and***'**^ 
Romans,  about  the  winning  of  a  battle,  which  they 
had  with  their  joint  forces  obtained,  made  it  of  some 
importance^  that  in  lihe  Greek  songs,  they  had  put 
the  ^toUans  before  the  Romans;  if  there  be  no 
ambiguity  in  the  words  of  the  French  translations. 

T&  ladies  ^  their  baths,  fiaade  no  scruple  of  ad-Themni 
mitting  men  amongst  them,  and  moreover  made  use  H^tnTT^ 
of  their  serving  men  to  rub  and  anoint  them :  t^thtr. 

Inguina  mccinctus  nigra  tilt  servus  allula 
StQ/^qu9ties  calidis  ftiida  foveris  aquis.^ 

They  all  powdered  theanselves  with  a  certain  powder^ 
to  moderate  their  sweats.  The  ancient  Gauls,  says 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  wore  their  hair  long  before,  and 
the  hinder  part  of  the  head  shaved  ^hort,  a  fashion 
that  begina  io  be  revived  in  this  vicious  and  effemi^ 
nate^ge. 

The  Romans  used  to  pay  the  watermen  their  fare  The  Ro. 
at  their  first  stepping  into  the  boat^  which  we  never  JJ^°*^^* 
do  till  after  landing :  X  4«rnieD  at 

«mbarkiJis. 

Dum  as  esdgihir,  dum  mula  ligatur, 
/T^a  alfU  hora^ 

Whibt  tiv6  fine's  paying  and  tfie  male  h  b6uiid^ 
FViU  dhdy  mbiiites  nu  tbeii  eirde  romid. 

The  women  used  to  lie  on  that  side  the  bed  next 
the  wall :  and  for  that  reason,  they  called  Cassar, 
Spondam    Regis  Nicomedis,)!  one  of  the  greatest 

*  Chap.  5  of  Ainyot*8  tranalation. 
f  Mart.  lib.  vii.  epig.  349  ver.  1»  2. 

%  In  Holland  they  pay  the  watermen  their  fiure  in  al)#ut  half 
way  of  their  voyage. 

§  Hot.  lib.  i.  sat.  6,  ver.  13»  14. 
It  Suet,  in  Vita  Canar.  sect.  49. 
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blemishes  in  his  life»  and  lliat  giBive  occasion  to  his 
soldiers  to  sing  to  his  face : 

GaUias  CUbsot  subegit,  Nicomedes  Ccesarem. 

Cffisar  the  Gauls  subdu'd  'tis  true. 
But  Nicomedes  Csesar  did  subdue. 

Ecce  (kesar  nunc  iriumphai,  ^  subegii  GalUas, 
Nicomedes  turn  triumphatf  qui  subegU  CiBsarem.* 

See  Ciesar  triumphs  now  for  conqu^rnig  Gaul^ 
For  conqu'riug  him,  king  Nicomede  at  all 
No  triumph  hi^. 

They  took  breath  in  their  drinking,  and  dashed  their 
'wine: 

■  Quispuerocms 

Restinguet  ardentis  Falerm 
Poada  prcelereunte  lympha  f\ 

To  eool  the  tqpid  wine,  what  boy  is  nigfa, 
With  water  which  the  living  founts  wxp^  ? 

And  their  lackeys  had  the  same  knavish  looks  as 
ours: 

0  Jane^  d  terga  quern  nuUa  cicoma  pinsiif 
Nee  numus  auriculas  imitata  est  mobiUs,  albaSf 
Nee  lingua  quantum  sitiet  cams  jippulatantMim.t 

O  Janus,  who  both  ways  a  spy  does  wear. 
So  that  no  scoflfer,  though  benind  thee,  dare 
Make  a  stork's-bOl,  ass  ears,  or,  fiir  more  long 
Than  thirsty  panting  curs,  loll  out  his  tongue. 

The  ladies  of  Argos  and  Rome  always  mourned  in 
white,  as  ours  did  formerly  here,  and  should  do  still, 
were  I  to  have  my  will.  But  there  are  whole  book3 
written  upon  this  argument. 

*  Suet  in  Vita  Cesar,  sect  49,  not  quoted  by  Montaigne, 
j*  Hor.  lib.  ii.  ode  11,  ver.  18. 
%  Peiaius,  sat.  1,  ver.  58,  &e» 
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CHAPTER  L. 

Of  Democritus  and  Heraclitus. 

1  HE  judgment  is  a  tool  or  rather  a  touch-stone  to  The  j«df:« 
try  all  subjects  by,  and  will  have  an  oar  in  every  boat :  JJ^"!^'* 
"which  is  the  reason  that,  in  these  essays,  I  take  hold  thine. 
of  all  occasions  to  exercise  it     If  it  happen  to  be  a 
isubject  I  do  not  understand,  I  try,  however,  sound- 
'ing  at  a  distance,  and  finding  it  too  deep  for  my  sta- 
ture, I  keep  on  the  shore  r  and  this  knowledge,  that 
a  man  can  proceed  no  farther,  is  one  effect  of  its 
^eration,  even  in  those  who  are  the  most  conceited. 
Cme  while  in  an  idle  and  frivolous  subject,  I  try  if  it 
will  find  out  matter  whereof  to  compose  a  body,  and 
then  to  prop  and  support  it.    Another  while  I  em- 
ploy it  in  a  noble  but  knotty  subject,  wherein  the 
judgment  has  nothing  to  introduce  of  its  own,  the 
way  being  so  trodden,  that  it  must  of  necessity  walk 
in  the  steps  of  another.     In  such  a  case,  the  judg- 
ment is  to  direct  the  way,  and  of  a  thousand  paths 
to  determine  which  was  the  best  chosen.     I  take 
that  argument  which  fortune  first  presents  me  ;  they 
are  all  alike  to  me,  I  never  design  to  go  through  any 
of  them ;  for  I  never  see  the  whole  of  any  thing ; 
neither  do  they  who  promise  to  let  us  see  it.    Of  a 
hundred  members  and  faces  that  every  thing  has,  I 
'  take  one  sometimes  to  look  it  over  only,  another 
while  to  ripple  up  the  skin,  and  sometimes  to  pinch 
it  to  the  bones ;  I  give  a  stab,  not  so  wide,  but  a3 
deep  as  I  can ;  and  am,  fi^r  the  most  part,  tempted 
to  take  it  in  hand  by  some  absolute  gracefulness  I 
discover  in  it.     Did  I  know  myself  less,  and  was  I 
mistaken  in  my  inability,  I  might,  perhaps,  venture 
to  handle  something  or  other  to  the  bottom ;  but 
*  sprinkling  here  one  word,  and  there  another,  patterns 
iqrom  several  pieces,  and  scattered  without  design, 
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and  without  a  promise,  I  am  not  responsible  for  them, 
or  obliged  to  Keep  close  to  them,  without  deviating 
at  my  own  liberty  and  pleasure,  and  giving  up  my- 
self to  doubt  anci  uncertainty,  and  to  my  own  pre- 
dominant ignorance. 
The  miod       Evcry  motiou  lays  us  open.     The  very  same  soul 
^luVn^'^^  Caesar,  that  discovered  itself  so  plainly  in  mar- 
iumouom.  shalling  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  wad  as  conspicuous 
in  indolent   and  amorous  affairs.      We  judge  of  a 
horse,  not  only  by  his  gallop,  by  his  very  walk,  nay, 
.and  by  seeing  him  stand  in  the  stable.    Amongst  the 
functions  of  the  soul,  there  are  some  of  a  low  form. 
He  who  does  not  see  her  in  those  inferior  offices  also, 
does  not  fully  discover  her ;  and,  perhaps,  she  is  best 
known,  when  she  moves  her  own  natural  pace.    The 
wind  of  the  passions  takes  most  hold  ox  her  in  her 
high  flights ;  and,  moreover,  she  wholly  applies  her- 
self to,  and  exercises  herself  entirely  upon,  every  sub- 
ject, and  never  handles  more  than  one  thing  at  a 
.  time,  and  that  not  according  to  it,  but  accormng  to 
herself. 
itgWei         Things  taken  apart  have,  perhaps,  their  weights, 
what^ibape  mcasurcs,  and  conditions ;  the  soul  forms  them  as 
and  colour  she  oonccives  of  them.    Death  is  terrible  to  Cicero, 
itpieaMs.  jj^ipj^y^  to    Cato,     and   indifferent  to    Socrates. 
Health,  conscience,  authority,   knowledge,  riches, 
beauty,  and'  their  contraries,  all  strip  themselves  at 
becoming  the  objects  of  our  consideration,  and  re- 
ceive a  new  robe,  mid  of  another  &shion,  from  every 
distinct  soul,  and  of  what  colour,  as  browzi,  bright, 
green,  dark ;  and  of  what  quality,  as  sharp,  sweet, 
deep,  or  superficial,  best  pleases  them ;  for  they  are 
not  yet  agreed  upon  any  common  standard  of  fonas, 
rules,  or  proceedings ;  every  one  is  a  queen  in  her 
own  dominions.    Let  us,  therefore,  no  more  excuse 
ourselves  upon  the  external  qualities  of  things,  it 
belongs  to  us  to  give  ourselves  an  account  of  th^ca. 
Our  good  or  ill  has  no  other  dependance  but  on  our- 
selves.   It  is  there  that  our  offerings  and  our  vows 

12 
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are  due,  and  ndt  to  fortune,  which  has  no  power  over 
our  manners ;  on  the  contrary,  they  draw  ner  in  their 
train,  and  cast  her  in  their  own  mould* 

Why  shall  not  I  jud^e  of .  Alexander,  ranting  and  mob. 
drinking,  as  he  sometimes  did,  at  table  ?  or  if  he  ^pf „"*„  of 
played  at  chess,   what  string  of  his  soul  was  not  *>>«  ««^"»* 
touched  and  employed  by  this  idle  childish  game  ?  I  *'  *^****^ 
hate  and  avoid  it,  because  it  is  not  merry  enough^ 
^ut  too  serious  a  diversion,  and  I  am  ashamed  to 
spend  as  much  thought  upon  that,  as  would  serve  to 
much  better  uses.     He  did  not  more  pump  his  brains 
to  form  his  glorious  expedition  to  tne  Indies ;  and 
another  took  not  more  pain^  to  clear  a  passage,  upon 
which  depends  the  safety  of  all  manland.     Do  but 
see  how  we  confound  this  silly  diversion,  if  the  soul 
be  not  all  attention  to  it,  and  what  a  field  is  hereby 
opened  for  every  one  to  know,  and  to  make  a  right 
judgment  of,  himself?'  I  do  not  more  thoroughly  sift 
myself  in  any  other  posture. 

What  passion  are  we  exempted  from  in  this  game^?  The  gaM 
Anger,  spite,  malice,  impatience,  and  a  vehement  J['*y^*5|^5^ 
desire  of  getting  the  better  in  a  concern  wherein  it  ouneiv«. 
were  more  excusable  to  be  ambitious  of  being  oveiv- 
come ;  for  to  be  eminent,  and  to  excel  above  the 
common  rate  in  frivolous  things,  is  not  graceful  in  a 
man  of  honour. 

What  I  say  in  this  example,  may  be  said  in  all  nemocritnt 
others.    Every  particle,  every  employment  of  man,  J}ltM,ti»if 
exalts  or  accuses  Ijim,  equally  with  any  other.     De»  differiot 
mocritus  and  Heraclitus  were  two  philosophers,  of  *'™^°"* 
which  the  first,  finding  man's  state  ridicidous  and 
vain,  never  appeared  sJbroad  but  with  a  Jeering  and 
laughing  countenance;    whereas  Heraclitus,   com-> 
n^iserating  this  condition  of  ours,  appeared  always 
with  a  sorrowful  look,  and  tears  in  his  eyes : 

■  — i— I  ■  ■   ~ AUer 

Ridebat  qvoties  d  limine  moverat  ttnum 
Prottderaique  pedem,  Jlebat  contrarius  aUerJ^ 

*  Jav.  sat*  X.  ver.  28,  &c« 
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One  always,  when  he  o'er  the  threshold  stepp'dj 
Laugh'd  at  the  world,  the  other  always  wept. 

1  am  clearly  for  the  first  humour ;  not  because  it  is 
. .  more  pleasant  to  laugh  than  to  weep,  but  because  it 
is  more  scornful,  and  condemns  us  more  than  the 
other ;  I  think  we  can  never  be  suflSciently  despised 
to  our  desert.     Compassion  and  bewailing  seem  to 
imply  some  esteem  for  the  thing  bemoaned :  whereas 
the  things  we  laugh  at  we  judge  of  no  value.     I  do 
liot  think  that  we  are  so  unhappy  as  we  are  vain,  or 
^    so  malicious  as  silly,  so  mischievous  as  trifling,  nor 
so  miserable  as  we  are  vile. 
Diogenes  A     Therefore  Diogenes,  wha  passed  away  his  time  in 
jS^e  Am  rolling  himself  in  his  tub,  and  snuffed  up  his  nose  at 
riBOB.     the  great  Alexander,  esteeming  us  as  flies,  or  blad- 
ders puffed  up  with  wind,  was  a  sharper  and  more 
penetrating  judge,   and  consequently  more  to  my 
taste  than  Timon,   sumamed  the  Man-hater;   for 
what  a  man  hates  he  lays  to  heart :  this  last  was  an 
enemy  to  all  mankind ;  he  passionately  wished  our 
ruin,  and  avoided  our  conversation  as  dangerous, 
wicked,  and  proceeding  from  depraved  nature :  the 
other  valued  us  so  little,  that  we  could  neither  trou- 
ble nor  infect  him  by  our  contagion ;  and  left  us  to 
herd  with  one  another,   not  out  of  fear,  but  con- 
tempt, of  our  society ;  concluding  us  as  incapable  of 
doing  good  as  ill. 
Why  stati-     Of  the  samc  strain  was  Statilius*8  answer,*  when 
""^'^^  Brutus   courted   him  into   the   conspiracy  against 
to  the  cou- Caesar :  "  He  thought  the  enterprise  was  just;  but 
T^^Mt      **  he  did  not  think  mankind  so  considerable  as  to 
**  deserve  a  wise  man's  concern.**    According  to 
the  doctrine  of  Hegesias,t  who  said,  "  That  a  wise 
man  ought  to  do  nothing  but  for  himself,  foras- 
much as  he  only  was  worthy  of  it ;"  and  to  the 
saying  of  Theodorus,  "  That  it  was  not  reasonable 

*  Plutarehy  in  the  Life  of  Marcus  Brutus,  ch.  S. 
f  Diogenes  Laertius  in  the  Life  of  Aristippus,  lib.  iL  sect.  25, 
and  tect.  98. 
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'^  a  wise  man  should  hazard  himself  for  the  Mod  of 
^  his  countiy^  and  endanger  his  wisdom  for  Uie  sake 
*^  offools.'^    Our  condition  is  as  ridiculous  as  risible* 


CHAPTER  LL 


Of  the  Vanity  of  Words. 

A  RHETORICIAN  of  time  past,*  said,  that  to  The  .h  .r 
make  little  things  appear  great,  was  his  profession.  JJ^J^wl 
This  is  a  shoe-maker,  who  can  make  a  great  shoe  for 
a  little  foot.  They  would  have  whipped  such  a 
fellow  in  Sparta,  for  making  profession  of  a  lying  and 
deceitful  art:  and  I  fancy  that  Archidamus,  who 
w^as  king  of  that  country,  was  a  little  surprised  at 
the  answer  of  Thucydides,  when  inauiring  of  him, 
which  was  the  better  wrestler,  Pericles  t  or  he  j  he 
replied,  **  That  it  was  hard  to  prove ;  for  when  I 
^  have  thrown  him,"  said  he,  **  he  persuades  the 
'^  spectators  that  he  had  no  &11,  and  carries  away 
**  the  prize." 

They  who  diseuise  and  paint  women  to  give  them 
&Ise  beauty,  do  less  hurt ;  because  it  is  no  great  loss, 
whether  we  see  them  in  their  natural  complexions, 
or  no ;  whereas  the  rhetoricians  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  deceive,  not  our  sight,  but  our  judgment, 
and  to  adulterate  and  corrupt  the  very  essence  of 
things.  The  republics  that  nave  maintained  them- 
selves in  a  regidar  and  well-modelled  government, 
such  as  those  of  Lacedsemon  and  Crete,1^  held  orators 
in  no  very  great  esteem.  Aristotle  wisely  defined 
rhetoric  to  be  a  science  to  persuade  the  people; 

*  Plutarch,  in  the  Notable  Si^gs  of  the  Lacedflemonkuu,  in  the 
article  Agesiiaus. 

f  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Perides,  diap.  5. 

t  Sextus  Empiricus  advers.  Mathem.  Ub.  iL  p.  68,  printed  «l 
Geneva,  1621. 
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Socrates  and  Plato,*  called  it  an  art  to  flatter  and 
.  deceive :  and  diose  who  deny  it  in  the  general  de»- 
criptibn^  verify  it  throu^out  in  their  precepts*t  The 
Mahometans  will  not  suffer  their  children  to  be  in- 
structed in  it,  as  being  useless ;  and  the  Athenians, 
perceiving  of  how  pernicious  consequence  the  prac* 
tice  of  it  was,  it  being  in  their  city  of  universal  es- 
teem, ordered  the  principal  part,^  which  is  to  move 
the  affections,  together  with  their  exordiums  and 
perorations,  to  be  taken  away-  It  is  an  engine  in- 
vented to  mariajge  and  work  upon  a  disorderly  rabble, 
.  and  that  never  is  made  use  of  but  sis  physic  lar  sickly 
states ;  in  those,  where  the  vulgar,  or  the  ignorant, 
or  both  together,  have  had  all  the  power,  as  in  the 
cities  of  Athem,  Rhodes,  and  J^ome,  and  where  the 
public  affairs  have  been  in  a  continual  tempest,  to 
^uch  places  have  the  orators  always  repaired.  And, 
in  truth,  we  shall  find  few  persons  in  those  republics^ 
who  pushed  themselves  into  credit  without  the  assist^ 
ance  of  eloquence*  This  was  the  main  i^riqg  ]by 
which  Pompey,  Caesar,  Craasua,  LucuUuff,  Lentulus, 
and  Metellus,  mounted  to  that  high  degree  of  au- 
thority to  which  they  at  last  arrived,  making  it  of 
greater  use  to  them  than  arms,  contrary  to  the  opi* 
nioiQ  of  better  tiines.  For  L.  Volumnius  speaking 
in  public,  in  favour  of  Q.Fabius  ai;id.  PuKDeciua, 
elected  to  the  consular  dignity :  "  These  are  men," 
fiaid  he,  ''  born  for  war,  great  in  execution,  and 
^^  though  no  orators,  are  spirits  truly  consular,  t: 
*^  The  subtle,  eloq|uent,  and  learned,  are  only  good 
f^  £br  the  city,  to  make  prsetors  of,,  to  adminis^ter 
^  iustiee." 
When  do-  JBIoquence  flourished  most  at  Rome  when  affidrs 
mwrflOT^'were  in  the  worst  condition  ;  during  the  storm  of  a 
rikiiing  at  eivil  war^  intestine  commotions,  as  a  rank  but  uor 

Home*  -        ^      .*    ^         .  .  ^ 

*  la  Pbtto'ft  dialogue  entitded  Geoigks,  p.  SB?. 

f  Nothing  is  more  true^  of  which  whoever  reads  but  Quintiti«s 
may  be  convinced,  aaid  he  tJiat  desires  direct  and  eurcumstantial 
proo&  of  it,  need  only  consult  Sextus  Ewpiffious,  as  above. 

X  Tit.  Lit.  lib.  x.  cap.  22. 
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tilled  soil  bears  the  gayest  weeds.  By  which  it  should 
seem,  that  a  monarchical  government  has  less  need  of 
it  than  any  other :  for  the  stupidity  and  facility,  na- 
tural to  the  common  people,  and  which  render  them 
subject  to  be  managed,  and  led  by  the  ears,  at  the 
sweet  sound  of  this  harmony,  without  weighing  and 
considering  the  reality  of  things  by  force  of  reason ; 
this  facility,  I  say,  is  not  so  easily  found  in  a  single 
person,  and  it  is  also  more  easy,  by  good  education 
and  advice,  to  secure  him  from  the  impression  of  this 
poison.  There  never  was  any  famous  orator  known 
to  come  out  of  Persia  or  Macedon. 

I  have  said  thus  much  on  account  of  an  Italian  I  The  paiatt 
have  lately  received  into  my  service,  who  was  steward  pi'/^ntiy 
or  clerk  of  the  kitchen  to  the  late  cardinal  CaraSa  ridiculed. 
till  his  death.     I  made  this  fellow  give  me  the  his- 
tory of  his  office ;  he  fell  to  discoui'se  of  this  palate 
science,  with  such  a  grave  and  magisterial  counte- 
nance, as  if  he  had  been  handling  a  profound  point 
of  divinity.     He  explained  to  me  the  difference  of 
appetites ;  that  which  a  man  has  before  he  begins  to 
eat,  and  those  after  the  second  and  third  service ; 
how  merely  to  gratify  it,  and  how  to  satisfy  the  first, 
and  then  to  raise  and  sharpen  it :  the  management  of 
the  sauces,  first  in  general,  and  then  specifying  the 
qualities  of  the  ingredients,  and  their  effects :    the 
differences  of  sallads,    according  to  their  seasons ; 
which  ought  to  be  served  up  hot,  and  which  cold ; 
the  manner  of  their  garnishment  and  decoration,  to 
render  them  also  pleasing  to  the  eye  j  afler  this  he 
entered  upon  the  order  of  the  whole  service,  full  of 
curious  and  important  considerations : 

Nee  minimo  sant  discrimine  refert 

Quo  gestu  leporeSf  et  quo  galhna  sec^tuf.^ 

Nor  with  less  criticism  does  observe 

How  we  a  hare,  and  how  a  hen,  should  carve. 

And  all  this  puffed  out  in  a  pompous  magnificent 
style ;  the  same  that  is  used  in  discoursing  of  the 

*  Juv.  sat.  iv.  yen  12S« 
VOL.  I.  2D 
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government  of  an  empire.     Which  learned  lecfure  o# 
»iy  man,  brought  this  of  Terence  into  my  memory  r 

Hoc  salsum  est,  hoc  aihistum  est,  hoc  lautum  est  param, 

Illiid  recte,  iterum  sic  memento,  sedvlo 

Moixeo  qiice  possum  pro  mea  sapentia, 

Postremb  tanqitam  in  speculum,  m-petiinas^  Demea^ 

Inspiccrejnbeo,  ei  monea  quid  facto  vsus  sUJ^ 

This  is  too  sskit,  this  burnt,  this  b  too  pkdn  > 

Tliat's  iveil,  remember  to  do  so  agaiD, 

Thus  do  I  still  advise  to  have  things  fit^ 

According  to  the  talent  of  my  wit. 

And  then,  my  Demea,  I  command  my  cook, 

Hat  into  cv'rj'  dish  he  pry  and  look. 

As  if  it  were  a  mirror,  and  go  on 

To  order  all  things^  as  they  should  be  dose. 

# 

Yet  the  Greeks  themselves  highly  applauded  the 
order  and  disposition  that  Pauliis  JEmilius  observed 
in  the  feast  he  made  for  them,  at  his  return  from 
Macedon ;  but  I  am  not  here  treating  of  facts,  but  of 
words. 
The  Ian.        I  do  not  kjiow  whcthcr  it  may  have  the  same  ope- 

•rdfilecfs,  ^^^^^^  upon  othcr  mcu  that  it  has  upon  me;  but 
when  I  hear  our  architects  thunder  out  their  bombast 
words  of  pilasters,  architraves^  and  cornices,  of  the 
Corinthian  and  Doric  orders,  and  such  like  stuff,  my 
imagination  is  presently  possessed  with  the  palace  of 
Appollidonius  in  Amadis  de  Gaul  -,  when,  after  all, 
I  find  them  but  the  paltry  pieces  of  my  own  kitchen- 
door, 
or  gram-        To  hear  men  talk  in  metonymies,  metaphors,  alle- 
gories, and  such  other  terms  of  grammar,  would  not 
one  think  it  some  rare  and  finical  form  of  speaking  ? 
Too  giar-   Another  imposition  akin  to  this,  is  to  call  tlie  officers' 
iweii'/rof.  of  our  state  by  the  lofty  titles  of  the  Romans,  though 
fices,  and  they  havc  no  similitude  of  function,  and  even  less 
iur"naIiJ^  authority  and  power.     And  this  also  is  as  bad,  which 
miMpprKHi  I  doubt  vnll  one  day  turn  to  the  reproach  of  this  age 
ofiSle^"'  of  ours,  viz.  unworthily  to  confer  upon  any  we  think 
talents.      fJt^  the  most  glorious  surnames  with  which  antiquity 

♦  Ter.  Adelph.  act.  iii.  sc.  4,  vcr.  62,  &c. 
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honoured  but  one  or  two  pef6(HUtges,  in  several  ages, 
Plato  carried  away  the  surname  of  DiTine,  by  so 
universal  a  consent  that  never  any  one  repined  at  it. 
The  Italians,  who  pretend,  and  with  good  reason, 
to  be  more  sprightly  and  sensible  than  other  nations^ 
have  lately  honoured  Aretine  with  the  same  title ;  in 
whose  writings',  save  a  tumid  phrase,  set  out  with 
smart  turns,  ingenious  indeed,  but  far  fetched  and 
fantastic ;  and,  besides  the  eloquence  (be  it  what  it 
will),  I  see  nothing  in  him  above  the  common  writers 
of  his  time,  so  far  is  he  from  resembling  this  ancidnt 
divinity.  We  also  give  the  surname  of  Great,  to 
princes  that  have  no  greatness  in  them  more  than 
toiatnot^. 

Ill  Bi      jiiiir  M  ■> 


CHAPTER  LII. 


Of  the  Parsimony  of  the  Ancients. 

jf\TTILIUS  Regulus,  general  of  the  Roman  army  Parsimony 
in  Africa,  in  the  height  of  all  his  glory  and  victories  **^^*<^*"*' 
over  the  Carthaginians,  wrote  word  to  the  republic,* 
that  a  certain  hind  he  had  left  in  trust  with  his  whole 
estate,  which  was  in  all  but  seven  acres  of  land,  was 
run  away  with  all  his  instruments  of  husbandry,  en- 
treating, therefore,  that  they  would  let  him  come 
home  J  that  he  might  take  care  of  his  own  a£^rs, 
lest  his  wife  and  children  should  be  the  sufferers : 
whereupon  the  senate  appointed  ancrther  to  raatnage 
his  estate,  caused  his  losses  to  be  made  good,  and 
ordered  his  family  to  be  maintained  at  the  public 
expense. 

The  elder  Cato,  returning  consul  from  Spain,  sold  And  of 
his  field  horse,t  to  save  the  money  it  would  have  cost^*** 
in  bringing  him  back  by  sea  into  Italy;  and  being- 

1^  Valer.  Maodax.  lib.  i^.  cap.  4,  seet.  5. 

f  Plutarchy  iu  the  Life  of  Cato  the  Censor,  ohapw  S. 
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govertior  of  Sardinia^  made  all  his  visits  on  foot^ 
without  other  train  than  one  officer  of  tlie  republics, 
t^ho  carried  his  robe,  and  a  censer  for  sacrifices  ^ 
and,  for  the  most  psirt,  he  carried  his  mail  hiin9el£ 
He  bragged  that  he  had  never  worn  a  gown  that  cost 
'  above  ten  crowns,  nor  had  sent  above  ten  pence  to 
the  market  for  one  day's  provision;  and  that,  as  to 
his  country-houses,  he  bad  not  one  that  was  rough 
east  on  the  outside. 

Scipio  iEmiliaaus^*  after  two  triumphs  and  two 
consulships,  went  on  an  embassy  with  no  more  than 
seven  servants  in  his  train.  It  is  said,  that. Homer 
had  never  more  than  one,  Plato  but  three,  and  Zeiio, 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Stoics,  none  at  all.t  Tiberiua 
Gracchus  was  allowed  but  five-pence  half-penny  a 
day,  when  employed  as  a  commissioner  for  the  public 
afiairs,  though  he  was,  at  that  time,  the  first  man  in 
Rome.t 


SB! 


CHAPTER  OIL 

Of  the  Saying  of  Caesar* 

Wan'8  im-  IF  w6  would  sometimes  bestow  a  little  consideration 

J^od!'**"  ^P^^  ourselves,  and  employ  the  time  we  spend  in 

•f  rated  by  cauvassiug  Other  meh^s  actions,   and  prying  into 

Itoncy^of'  things  that  are  foreign  to  us,  in  examining  our  owft 

iiii  desiref.  hcarts,  wc  wouhl  soon  perceive  of  what  weak  and 

defective  materials  this  fabric  of  ours  is  composed. 

Is  it  not  a  singular  testimony  of  imperfection,  that 

we  cannot  establish  our  satisfaction  in  any  one  thing, 

*  Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  iv.  cap.  3,  sect.  13. 

f  Seneca,  in  Consolal.  ad  Helvium,'  cap.  12. 

§  Plutarcli,  in  the  Life  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  cap.  4.    But  Iiere 

Montaigne  misetnploys  this  passage,^  which  makes  nothing  for  hiff 

purpose ;  for  Plutarch  there  says  expressly,  that  this  little  sum  was 

idlowed  to  Tiberius  GraCchusy  purely  to  vex  and  mortify  hhit«    See 

.  Amyot*s  Iranshttion. 
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^nd  that  even  our  own  &ney  and  desire  shoidd  de* 
prive  us  of  the  power  to  choose  what  is  most  neces- 
«ary  for  us  ?  A  very  good  proof  of  this,  is  the  great 
dispute  that  has  ever  been  amongst  the  philosophers^ 
of  finding  out  man's  sovereign  gixxl ;  a  dispute  which 
continues  yet,  and  will  eternally  continue,  without 
being  decided  or  determined : 

Dum  ahesi  quod  avemtis,  14  exuperare  videtiir^ 

CiBlera^  post  aliud  cum  contigit  iUua,  avenuis, 
Et  sitis  ctqua  tenet.*  ,  • 

Still  with  desire  tlirough  fancy's  regions  toss'd. 
We  seek  new  joys,  and  prize  the  absent  most. 

Whatever  it  is  that  falls  into  our  knowledge  and  pos- 
session, we  find  that  It  satisfies  not,  and  still  pant 
after  things  to  come,  and  unknown,  because  the  pre- 
sent do  not  satiate  us ;  not  that,  in  my  judgment* 
^hey  have  not  in  them  wherewith  to  glut  us,  but  be«- 
£ause  we  seize  them  with  an  unruly  and  immoderate 
^r^e : 

Nam  cum  vidit  hie  ad  victum  quee^flagitat  usus, 
Et  per  quceposserU  vitam  consistere  tutam. 
Omnia  jam  jirmi  mortalibus  esse  paraia, 
Divitiis  homines^  et  honcre  et  laude  poientes 
AffluerCy  atque  bona  natorum  exceltere  fcnmoj 
JN^c  minus  esse  domi  cuiquam  iamen  anxia  corda, 
Atque  animum  infestis  cost  servire  querelis: 
Intellexit  ibi  vitium  vasjacere  ipsum^ 
Omniaque  illius  vitia  corrumpiter  intus 
Que  collata  forisy  et  commoaa  quceque  venirent.f 

For  when  he  saw  all  things  that  had  regard 
To  Kfe's  subsistence,  for  mankind  prepared, 
That  men  in  wealth  and  honours  did  abound. 
That  with  a  nobk  race  their  joys  were  crown'd ; 
That  yet  they  groan'd,  with  cares  and  fears  oj^ress'd, 
Each  finding  a  disturber  in  his  breast  $ 
He  then  perceiv'd  the  fault  ]ay  hid  in  roan. 
In  whom  the  bane  of  his  own  bliss  b^an. 

Our  Appetite  is  irresolute  and  fickle,  it  can  neither 
keep  nor  enjoy  any  thing  with  a  good  grace  j  an4 

*  X^ucret.  )ib.  iiu  ven  1095.  f  ^^^  ^*h.  vL  ver«  9f  &Ct 
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mm$  concluding  it  to  be  the  fault  of  the  things  he  is 
possessed  of,  fUs  himself  with,  and  feeds  himself 
upon,  the  idea  of  things  he  neither  knows  nor  under- 
stands) to  which  he  devotes  his  hopes  and  his  desires, 
and  pays  them  reverence  and  honour,  according  to 
the  saying .  of  Cse^ar,  Cotmnuni  Jit  vitio  natura^  ut 
invisis  latitantibus  dtque  ind^gnitis  rebus  magis  con€^ 
damus^  "cehementiiJisque  exterreamur*^  **  It  is  the 
**  common  vice  of  nature,  that  we  have  most  confi- 
^^  dence  in,*  and  jJ^  greatest  fear  of,  things  unseen, 
^*  concealed,  ancHmknown.*' 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

Of  Vain  Subtle tks^ 

Poetry  of  X  HERE  are  a  sort  of  vain  and  frivolous  subtletirtv 
fancy.**  fr^"^  which  men  sometimes  expect  to  derive  applause; 
as  the  poets  who  compose  whole  poems,  with  every 
line  beginning  with  the  same  letter:  we  see  the 
shapes  of  eggs,  globes,  wings,  and  hatchets,  cut  out 
by  the.  ancient  Greeks,  by  the  measure  of  their 
verses,  making  them  longer  or  shorter,  to  represent 
such  or  such  a  figure.  Of  this  nature  was  his  em- 
ployment, who  made  it  his  business  to  compute  into 
how  many  several  orders  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
might  be  transposed,  and  found  out  that  incredible 
number  mentioned  in  Plutarch.t 

*  De  Bcilo  Civili,  Ub.  ii. 

f  This  was  Alexander,  as  may  be  seen  in  QuintiL  InstituL  Orat. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  20,  where  he  defines  M4f««n-i;t>'<<*»  ^  to  be  a  certam  un^ 
**  necessary  imitation  of  art,  which  really  does  neither  good  nor 
*'  harm,  but  is  as  unprofitable  and  ridiculous,  as  was  the  labour  of 
^  that  maiv  wiio  bad  so  perfectly  leomed  to  caet  soiaU  peas  through 
^  the  eye  of  a  needle,  at  a  ffood  distance,  that  he  never  missed  one, 
"  and  was  justly  rewarded  Tor  it,  as  it  is  said,  by  Alexander,  who 
^  saw  the  performancey  with  a  bushel  of  peas."  M.  Barbeyrac,  to 
whom  I  am  obliged  for  tliia  passage,  di>8erves  that  jMoMa^gae  hm 
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I  $m  xmghtily  pleased  with  the  humour  of  the  Frivoioas 
gcfiLtleman,  whok,  havuig  a  man  brought  before  him,  j-e^aidwi 
that  had  learned  to  throw  a  grain  of  millet,  with  such  » \t  do- 
dexteritv,  as  never  to  miss  the  eye  of  a  needle ;  and  ^'^^* 
being  afterwards  entreated  to  give  something  for  the 
reward  of  so  rare  a  performance,  he  pleasantly,  and^ 
in  my  opinion,  very  justly,  ordered  two  or  three 
bushels  of  the  same  grain  to  be  delivered  to  him,  that 
he  miglit  not  want  wherewitli  to  exercise  so  i^mous 
4a  •art.     It  is  a  strong  evidence  oi  a  we^k  judgment^ 
^r  men  to  approve  of  things  forfleir  being  rare  and 
new,  or  even  for  being  difficult,  when,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  good  for  nothing  at  all. 

I  come  just  now  from  playing  with  my  own  family,  insuneei 
^t  who  could  find  out  the  most  things  that  are  held ^^^ 
by  their  two  extremities ;  as.  Sire,  which  is  a  title  kept  vp  kf 
given  to  the  greatest  person  in  the  nation,  ^iz.  the  IremWcfi!!^ 
Jcing,  and  also  to  the  vulgar,   as  tradesmen;    but 
;aever  to  men  of  the  intermediate  ranks.    The  women 
of  groat  quality  are  called  Madames ;  gentlewomen 
of  the  middle  rank.  Mademoiselles;  jind  the  meanest 
sort  of  woinen,  Madames,  ^  the  first.     The  cano- 
pies of  state  over  tables  are  not  permitted,  but  in 
the  palaces  of  princes,  and  taverns.*     Democritus 
said,  that  the  gods  and  the  beasts  were  quicker  of 
apprehen^on  than  men,  who  are  in  the  middle  story. 
The  Romans  wore  the  same  habit  at  funerals  and 
feasts. 

It  is  most  certain,  that  extreme  fear,  and  extreme  The  rery 
ardour  of  courage,  equally  bind  and  relax  the  belly.  ^^^^^ 
The  nickname  of  Trembling,  with  which  they  sur-byftarand 
named  Sancho,  the  Xllth  king  of  Navarre,  ^f-SfowyTo^I 
ficiently  informeth,  that  valour  will  cause  a  trembling  rage, 
in  the  limbs,  as  well  as  fear.     The  friends  of  that 
king,  or  some  other  person,  who,  upon  the  like  oc- 

not  told  this  story  very  exactly,  either  because  his  memory  failed 
linn,  or  because,  perhaps,  he  took  it  from  sqmc  other  historian, 
ihough  QuintiliaB  seems  to  be  the  only  original  author  of  it. 
*  Plutarch,  De  Placitis  Philosophorum,  lib.  iy..  ch.  10^ 
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casion,  was  wont  to  be  in  the  same  disorder,  tried  to 
compose  him,  by  representing  the  danger  he  was 
going  to  run,  less  than  it  was :  "  You  do  not  know 
"  me,"  said  he,  "  for  could  my  flesh  know  the 
**  danger  my  courage  will  presently  carry  it  into,  it 
*'  would  actually  creep  upon  my  bones/* 

The  faintness  that  surprises  us  from  frigidity,  or 
disgusts  in  the  exercises  of  Venus,  is  also  occasioned 
by  a  too  violent  desire,  and  an  immoderate  heat. 

Extreme  coldnei^  and  extreme  heat,  boil  and 
roast.  Aristotle  rays,  that  sows  of  lead  will  melt 
and  run  with  cold,  and  in  the  extremity  of  winter,  as 
well  as  with  a  vehement  heat. 

Desire  and  satiety  All  all  the  gradations,  above 

and  below  pleasure,  with  grief. 

Wisdom         Ignorance  and  wisdom  meet  in  the  same  centre 

ranci^at^  of  Sentiment  and  resolution,  as  to  the  suffering  of 

t«in  to  the  human   accidents ;    the  wise  control  and  triumph 

•»«  «>«*»•  Qver  ill,  the  others  know  it  not :  these  last  are,  as  a 

man  may  say,  on  this  side  of  accidents,  the  other  are 

beyond  them ;  who  after  having  well  weighed  and 

considered  their  qualities,  and  measured  and  judged 

them  as  they  are,  by  virtue  of  a  vigorous,  soul  they 

mount  above  their  reach.     They  disdain  and  trample 

them  under  foot,  having  a  firm   and  well  fortined 

soul,  against  which  the  darts  of  fortune  coming  to 

strike,    they  must  of  necessity  rebound,    and  be 

blunted.      The  ordinary  and  middle   condition  of 

men,  lies  between  these  two  extremities,  consisting 

of  such  as  perceive  evils,  feel  them,  and  are  not  able 

to  support  them. 

Infancy  and  extreme  old  age,  meet  in  the  weak- 
ness of  the  brain ;  avarice  and  profusion  centre  in 
the  like  desire  of  gain. 
Two  kindfl  A  man  may  say,  with  some  colour  of  truth,  that 
Mce!"'  there  is  an  abecedarian  ignorance  that  precedes 
knowledge,  and  a  doctoral  ignorance  that,  comes 
after  it ;  an  ignorance  that  knowledge  creates  and 
begets,  just  as  it  dispatches  and  destroys  the 
former.    ' 
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wi- 
lierstand- 


'    Persons  of  mean  understandings,  not  so  inquisi-  Tb»  iiww 
tive,  nor  so  well  instructed,  are  made  good  Chris-  ^^^^^ 
tiaas ;  and,  by  reverence  and  obedience,  implicitly  infp  u» 
believe,  and  abide  by  their  belief.  9^1^"^ 

In  moderate  understandings,  and  the  middle  sort  Mean  no. 
of  capacities,  the  error  of  opinions  is  begotten,  and  f  *"'^abie 
there  is  some  colour  of  reason  for  imputing  our  to  en-, 
walking  on  in  the  old  beaten  path,  to  simplicity  and 
stupidity,  meaning  us  who  have  not  informed  our«» 
selves  by  study. 

The  nobler  souls,  more  settled  and  clear-sighted.  Men  of  tw 
make  up  another  sort  of  true  believers  ;  who,  by  aj^l^*^"" 
long  and  religious  investigation  of  truth,  penetrate  ing  the 
into  the  deeper  and  more  abstruse   parts  of  thecbTSluTsI 
scriptures,  and  discover  the  mysterious  and  divine 
secret  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity.     And  yet  we  see 
some,  who,  by  this  middle  step,  are  arrived  to  that 
supreme  degree,  with  marvellous  fruit  and  confirma- 
tion, as  to  the  utmost  limit  of  Christian  inteUigence, 
and  enjoying  their  victory  with  consolation,  thanks- 

F'ving,  reformation  of  manners,  and  great  modesty, 
do  not  intend  with  these  to  rank  some  others,  who, 
to  clear  themselves  from  all  suspicion  of  their  former 
errors,  and  to  satisfy  us  that  they  are  true  converts,  . 
render  themselves  extremely  indiscreet  and  unjust 
in  the  carrying  on  our  cause,  and,  by  that  means, 
blemish  it  with  the  imputation  of  violence. 

The  simple  peasants  are  a  good  people,  and  so  are  xbewwre 
the  philosophers :  men  of  strong  and  clear  natural  ^.^"e 
parts,  enriched  with  ample  instruction  in  the  useful  phiioso. 
sciences.      The  mongrels,  who  have  disdained  the^'[**^ 
first  fonn  of  the  ignorance  of  letters,  and  have  not 
been  able  to  attain  to  the  other  (sitting  between  two 
stools,  as  I  and  many  more  do),  are  dangerous, 
fi)o]ish,  and  impertinent ;  these  are  they  that  trouble 
the  world.     And,  therefore,  it  is  that  1,  for  my  own 
part,  retreat  as  much  as  I  can  towards  my  first  and 
natural  station,  from  whence  I  so  vainly  attempted 
^  advance. 
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p«piitaf        The  vulgar  and  purely  natural  poetry,  has  certain 
^H^a^^i^^^'JJ' proprieties  and  graces,  by  which  it  may  compare 
the  most    with  thc  most  beautiful  poetry  perfected  by  art ;  as 
perfecu     j^  evident  in  our  Gaspon  ballads,  and  in  the  Mfi^ 
that  are  brought  us  ^frotn  nations  which  know  no 
science,  nor  so  much  as  writingt 
Middling       The  middle  sort  of  poetry,  between  these  two,  is 
Eabic.  despised,  and  of  no  value  nor  honour.     But  foras- 
much as  after  a  path  is  laid  open  to  the  fanqy,  I  have 
found,  as  it  commonly  falls  out,  that  what  we  took 
for  a  rare  and  difficult  subject  and  exercise,  is  not  so ; 
and  that,  after  the  invention  is  once  warm,  it  finds 
out  an  infinite  number  of  parallel  examples,  I  shafl 
Won- •     Qnly  add  this  one  :  that  were  these  Essays  of  mine 
iTpfilion  of  worthy  of  mticism,  it  might,  I  think,  fall  out,  that 
Ms  Ei«>s.  ^ijgy  would  not  much  take  with  common  and  vulgar 
capacities,  nor  be  very  acceptable  to  those  that  are 
singular  and  excellent ;  for  those  that  are  the  first 
would  not  understand  them  enough,  and  the  last 
too  much,  and  so  they  might  hover  in  the  middle 
region. 
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CHAPTER  LV* 

Of  Smells. 

Aie\an.  It  has  been  reported  of  some,  particularly  of 
bSar""'*  Alexander  the  Great,*  that  their  sweat  diffiised  an 
n^rerabic  odorifcrous  smcU,  occasioned  by  some  rare  and  ex- 
traordinary constitution,  of  which  Plutarch,  and 
others,  have  been  inquisitive  into  the  cause.  But 
the  ordinary  constitution  of  human  bodies  is  quite 
otherwise,  and  their  best  qualities  is  to  be  exempt 
from  smells :  nay,  that  is  the  sweetest  of  all  breaths 

*  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Alexander,  cliap.  1. 
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which  yields  no  offensive  smell ,  like  the  breaths  of 
healthnil  children  :  which  made  Plautus  say, 

Mulier  turn  herit  oleiy  uli  nUiil  oleL* 

That  woman  W€  a  sweet  oae  call^ 
Whose  body  yields  no  scent  at  alL 

And  as  for  those  who  use  exotic  perfumes,  there  Fordfn 
is  good  reason  to  suspect  they  endeavour  thereby  toj^^^^ 
conceal  some  disagreeable  effluvia  from  themselves,  suipicion. 
according  to  that  of  Mr.  Jonson,    which,   without 
offence  to  Monsieur  de  Montaigne,  I  will  here  pre- 
sume to  insert,  it  being  at  least  as  well  said,  as  any 
of  those  he  quotes  out  of  the  ancient  poets : 

Still  to  be  neaty  stiil  to.be  drest. 

As  you  were  going  to  a  feast, 

Still  to  be  powder'd,  still  perfum'd : 

Lady,  it  is  to  be  presum'd. 

Though  art's  hid  causes  are  not  found. 

All  is  not  swe^t,  all  is  not  sound.f 

Some  of  the  ancient  poets  have  even  asserted  that 
to  smell  sweet,  is  to  stink :  as  may  be  judged  by 
these  foUowiiig : 

Rides  nosp  Coracine,  nil  olentes : 
Malo  quam  bene  olere,  nil  olei'e,X 

Because  thou,  Coracinus,  still  dost  go 
With  musk  and  ambergrease  perfumed  so. 
We  under  thy  contempt,  forsooth,  must  fall ; 
I'd  rather  than  smell  sweet,  not  smell  at  all. 

And  elsewhere : 

Posthtime,  non  lerie  olef^  qui  hene  semper  olet.% 

He  does  not  naturally  smell  well. 
Who  always  of  perfumes  does  smell. 

I  am  nevertheless  a  strange  lover  of  good  smells, 
and  as  much  abominate  the  ill  ones,  which  I  reach 
at  a  greater  distance,  I  think,  than  other  men : 

•  Plaut.  Mostebl.  act.  i.  sc.  3,  ver.  117-  f  ^^^  Jonson. 

J  Mart.  lib.  vi.  epig.  S5y  ver.  4,  5-        f  Id.  lib.  ii.  epig.  12,  ver.  4. 
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Kamque  sagacws  urns  odorcTy 

Polypus,  an  gravis  hirsutis  cubit  hircus  in  aliSf 

Quam  canU  acer  uli  lateat  sus,^ 

For  I  can  smell  a  putrid  polypus, 
Or  the  rank  arm-pits  of  a  red-hair'd  fuss, 
As  soon  as  best  nos'd  hound  the  stinking  stie^ 
Where  the  wild  boars  in  beechen  forest  lie. 

Of  smells,  the  most  simple  and  natural  seem  to  be 
most  pleasing.     This  is  what  the  ladie?  pught  chiefly 
to  regard.     In  the  wildest  parts  of  Barbary,  the 
Scythian  women,  after  bathing,  were  wont  to  be- 
smear their  faces,  and  whole  bodies,  with  a  certain 
odoriferous  drug,  growing  in  their  own  territories  j 
which  being  cleansed  off,  when  they  came  near  tlie 
men,  they  were  found  perfiimed  and  sleel^ :  it  is  not 
to  be  believed,  how  strangely  all  sort3  of  odours 
cleave  to  me,  and  how  apt  my  skin  is  to  imbibe 
them.     He  that  complains  of  nature,  that  she  has 
not  furnished  mankind  with  a  vehicle  to  convey 
smells  to  tlie  nose,  w^ere  to  blame  j    for  they  will 
carry  themselves ;  especially  tp  me :  my  very  mu§- 
tachios,  which  are  full  grown,  perform  that  office  ; 
for  if  I  stroke  them  but  with  my  gloves,  or  hand- 
kerchief, the  scent  will  remain  in  them  a  whole  day : 
they  used  to  discover  formerly  where  I  had  been  ; 
the   close,    luscious,   eager,  and  melting  kisses  of 
youth,  then  left  a  sweetness  upon  my  lips,  for  several 
hours  after.      And  yet  I  have  found  myself  very 
little  subject  to  epidemic  diseases,  that  are  caught, 
either  by  conversing  with  the  diseased,  or  breaby 
the  contagion  of  tne  air  j  I  have  very  well  escaped 
from  those  of  my  time,  of  which  there  have  been 
several  sorts  in  our  cities  and  armies.  .  We  read  of 
Socrates,    that  though   he  never  quitted   Athens, 
during  the  frequent  returns  of  the  plague  to  that  city, 
he  only  was  never  infected. 
o?the*^i5lr      Physicians  might  (I  believe)  extract  greater  uti- 
of  iiicro^c  lity  fi'om  odours,  than  they  do  j  for  I  have  often  ob? 

In  churcbck. 

« 

*  Hoc  Ep.  lib.  vi.  ode  12,  ver.  k» 
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served  they  cause  an  alteration  in  me,  and  work  upon 
my  spirits  according  to  their  several  virtues  ;  which 
makes  me  approve  of  what  is  said,  namely,  that  tlie 
use  of  incense  and  perfumes  in  churches,  so  ancient^ 
and  so  universally  received  in  all  nations,  and  religions, 
was  intended  to  cheer  us,  and  to  rouse  and  purify 
the  senses,  the  better  to  fit  us  for  contemplation. 

I  could  have  been  glad»  the  better  to  judge  of  it,  Mrat  wa- 
to  have  tasted  the  culinary  compounds  of  those  j;^"jifJJ^'^g 
cooks  who  had  the  knack  of  perfuming  tlieir  pro-  drup. 
visions,  as  was  particularly  observed  at  the  table  of 
the  king  of  Tunis,  who  in  our  days  landed  at  Naples, 
to  have  an  interview  ^vith  Charles,  the  emperor.  His 
dishes  were  stuffed  vrith  odoriferous  drugs,  to  such 
an  expense,  that  the  cookery  of  one  peacock  and 
two  pheasants,  amounted  to  a  hundred  ducats, 
dressed  after  their  fashion.  And  when  they  were 
carved,  not  only  the  dining-room,  but  all  the  apart- 
ments of  his  palace,  and  the  adjoining  streets  were 
filled  with  an  aromatic  vapour,  which  did  not  pre- 
sently vanish.  My  chief  care  in  choosing  my  lodg- 
ing, IS  always  to  avoid  a  thick  and  stinking  air  ;  and 
those  beautiful  cities  of  Venice  and  Paris,  have  very 
much  lessened  the  fondness  I  had  for  them,  the  one 
by  the  stench  of  her  marshes,  and  the  other  of  her 
inud. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

Of  Praifers. 

1  PROPOSE  formless  and  undetermined  fancies, 
like  those  who  publish  subtle  questions,  to  be  dis- 
puted upon  in  the  schools,  not  to  establish  truth,  but 
to  seek  it :  and  I  submit  them  to  the  better  judgment 
of  those,  whose  office  it  is  to  regulate,  not  my  writings 
and  actions  only,  but  my  opinions.  Let  what  I  here 
let  down  meet  with  correction  or  applause,  it  will  be 
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alike  welcome  and  useful  to  me,  who  condemn  it  for 
absurd  and  impious,  if  any  thing  should  be  found, 
through  ignorance  or  inadvertency,  couched  in  th» 
rhapsody,   contrary  to    the  sacred  resolutions  and 
prescriptions  of  the   Roman  Catholic  church,    ii| 
which  I  was  born,  and  in  which  I  will  die.     An^ 
yet,  always  submitting  to  the  authority  of  their  cen- 
sure, who  have  an  absolute  power  over  me,  I  tfcus 
venture,  at  random,  to  treat  of  every  thing,  as  I  do 
the  present  subject. 
Pator-nos-      I  kuow  uot  if  I  am  dcccivcd ;  but  since,  by  a 
pn  er      spccial  favour  of  the  divine  goodness,  a  certain  form 
which       of  prayer  has  been  prescribed  and  dictated  to  us, 

oijiht*c°on-  ^^^^  V  word,  from  the  mouth  o^'  God   himself,  I 
•iwiiiy  to  have  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  have 
"***         it  in  more  frequent  use  than  we  yet  have  ;  and,  if  I 
were  worthy  to  advise,  at  the  sitting  down  to  and 
rising  from  our  tables,  at  our  rising  from  and  going 
to  bed,   and  in   every  particular   action,    wherein 
it  is  a  custom  to  pray,    I  would    that  Christians 
should  make  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  if  not  alone, 
yet  at  least  always.     The  church  may  lengthen  and 
diversify  prayers,  according  to  the  necessity  of  our 
instructi(Mi ;    for  I  know  very  well,  that  it  is  always 
the  same  in  substance,  and  the-  same  thing :  but  yet 
such  a  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  that  prayer/ 
that  the  people  should  have  it  continually  in  tlieir 
mouths;    for  it  is  most  certain,  that  all  necessary 
petitions  are  comprehended  in  it,  and  that  it  is  inn- 
nitely  proper  for  all  occasion^.     It  is  the  only  prayer 
I  use  in   all  places,  and  what  I  repeat  instead  of 
changing ;  whence  it  also  happens,  that  I  have  no 
other  by  heart  so  much  as  that. 
Men  ooi^ht      It  just  uow  couics  iuto  my  mind,  from  whence  we 
uiInH**(j^  should  derive  the  error  of  having  recoui^sc  to  God  in 
jiidiflcrc-nt.all  our  designs  and  enterprises,  or  applying  to  him  in 
Zc^ioM.  all  our  wants,  and  in  all  places  where  ou^r  weakness 
stands  in  need  erf*  support,    without    considering' 
whether  the  occasion  be  just  or  otherwise,  and  of 
i;ivoking  his  name  and  power,  in  what  estate  soever 
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^'6  ard,  or  ivhat  action  we  are  engaged  in,  how 
vicious  soever :  he  is,,  indeed,  our  sole  'protector, 
and  can  do  all  things  for  us:  but  though  he  is 
pleased  to  honour  us  with  his  paternal  care,  he  is, 
notwithstanding,  a»  Just  as  he  is  good  and  mighty  ; 
for  he  oftner  exercises  his  justice  than  his  power, 
and  favours  us  accorduig  to  that,  and  not  according 
to  our  petitions. 

Plato,  in  his  lawsi,  makes  three  credenda  injurious 
to  the  gods.  1.  That  there  is  none.  2.  That  ihey 
concern  not  themselves  about  our  affiurs.  And, 
S.  That  they  never  deny  any  thing  to  our  vows^ 
offerings,  and  sacrifices.*  The  first  of  these  eiTOcs' 
(according  to  his  opinion)  never  continued  invinci- 
ble in  any  man,  from  his  infancy  to  his  old  age ;  the 
other  two,  he  confesses,  men  might  be  obstinate  in. 

God's  justice,  and  his  power,  are  inseparable ;  The  soui 
and  therefore  in  vain  wc  invoke  his  power  in  an  un-  ir„T.l*T»««. 

•  111        quiie  pnrr 

just  cause:  we  are  to  have  our  souls  pure,  at  that^henii 
moment  at  least,  wherein  we  pray  to  him,  and  free  ^*  ** 
from  all  vicious  passions,  otherwise  wc  ourselves 
jH-esent  him  the  rods  wherewith  to  chastise  us.  In- 
stead of  repairing  any  thing  we  have  done  amiss,  wc 
double  the  wickedness  and  the  offence,  whilst  wc 
offer  to  him,  to  whom  we  are  to  sue  for  pai*don,  an 
address  fuH  of  irreverence  and  hatred.  Which 
makes  me  not  very  apt  to  applaud  those  whom  I  ob- 
serve to  be  so  frequent  on  their  knees,  if  the  actions 
before  and  afler  the  prayer,  do  not  give  me  some 
evidence  of  reformation  and  amendment : 


Si  nodurnus  adulter 


Tempora  sanctoiiuovelas  adopei'ta  auullo.f 

With  niglit  adulteries,  if,  being  foul, 

Thou  veil'st  tliy  guilty  forehead  with  a  cowl. 

The  state  of  a  man,  that  mixes  devotion  with  an 
execrable  life,  seems,  in  some  sort,  more  to  be  con- 
demned, than  that  of  a  man  who  is  all  of  a  piece, 

*  Plato  de  Legibus,  lib.  x.  p.  66^.  f  Juv.  eat,  viii,  vcr.  144. . 
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and  dissolute  throughout ;  yet  our  church  deiiics  ad* 
inittance  to  and   communion  with  men    who  are 
obstinate  and  incorrigible  in  any  notorious  impiety. 
Pmyinij  to     We  pray  by  custom,  and  for  fashion's  sake ;  or 
fiTr^'faX-^  rather  we  read,  or  pronounce  our  prayers  aloud, 
ion's  sake,  which  is  no  better  than  a  show  of  devotion  :  and  I 
bu^i![^bie.  am  scandalised  to  see  a  man  cross  himself  thrice  at 
the  Benedicite,  and  as  often  at  saying  grace  (and 
the  more,  because  it  is  a  sign  which  I  have  in  great 
veneration,  and  constant  use,  even  when  I  yawn  and 
stretch),  and  yet  employ  die  rest  of  the  day  in 
malice,  avarice,  and  injustice ;  devoting  one  hour  to 
God,  the  rest  to  the  Devil,  as  if  by  commutation  and 
composition.     It  is  a  wonder  to  see  actions,  so  vari- 
ous in  themselves,  linked  in  such  a  cliain  as  not  .to 
suffer  any  alteration,  even  upon  the  very  confines 
and  passes  from  one  to  the  other.     What  a  prodigi- 
ous conscience  nuist  that  be,  that  can  be  at  quiet 
within  itself,  whilst  it  harbours  in  the  same  breast 
both  the  crime  and  the  judge,  witliout  their  jarring  ? 
A  man  whose  brain  is   continually  working  upon 
whoredom,  which  he  knows  to  be  odious  in  tlie  sight 
of  God,  what  does  he  say  when  he  addresses  him  ? 
He  draws  back,  but  suddenly  relapses.     If  the  awe 
of  the  divine   justice,  and  the  presence    of  his 
Maker,  did,  as  he  pretends,  strike  and  chastise  his . 
soul,  how  shoit  soever  the  repentance  might  be,  the 
very  fear  of  offending  him,  would  so  often  present 
itself  to  his  imagination,  that  he  would  instantly 
subdue  those   vices  which  are   most  natural  and 
habitual  to  him. 
What  we       But  what  shall  we  say  of  those,  who  settle  their 
of'tbe '""''whole  course  of  life,  upon  the  profit  and  emolument 
prayen  of  of  a  siu  which  they  know  tp  be  mortal  ?  How  many 
oi^oateb  trades  and  vocations  have  we  admitted  and  couu- 
persttt  IB  tenanced  amongst  us,  whose  very  essence  is  i^icious  ? 
MAH.      And  he  that  confessed  to  me,  that  he  had  all  his  life*^ 
time  professed  and  practised  a  religion,  in  his  opinion 
damnable,  and  contrary  to  his  conscience,  only  to 
preserve  liis  credit,  and  the  honour  of  his  employ- 

11 
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fnents,  how  could  his  courage  bear  such  -a  convic- 
tion ?  What  can  men  say  of  the  divine  justice  upoil 
this  subject  ?  Their  repentance  consisting  in  a  Visibl6 
and  senlrible  reparation,  they  have  no  way  to  prove 
it  both  to  God  and  man.  Are  they  so  impudent  as 
to  sue  for  remission,  without  making  satisfaction, 
and  without  repentance  ?  I  look  upion  these  itt  the 
same  condition  with  the  'first ;  but  the  obstinacy  is 
not  here  so  easy  to  be  overcome.  Tliis  contranety 
and  volubiKty  of  opinion,  so  suddexl  and  violent  as 
they  feign  it  to  be,  is  a  kind  of  miracle  to  me.  They 
represent  to  us  the  state  of  an  intolerable  anxiety  of 
mmd.  It  seemed  to- me  a  fantastic  imagination  in 
those,  who,  some  years  past,  were  iVont  t6  reproach 
every  man  of  shining  parts,  who  made  profession  of 
the  Roman:  Catholic  religion,  that  it  was  but 
feigned  j  maintaining,  moreover,  to  do  him  honour 
forsooth,  that  whatever  he  might  pretend  to  the 
contrary,  he  could  not  but,  in  his  heart,  be  of  their 
i*eformed  opinion.  An  untoward  disease,  that  a  man , 
^ould  be  so  ri vetted  to  his  own  belief,  as  to  fancy 
that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  otherwise  than  he 
does ;  and  yet  worse  in  this,  that  he  should  entertain  . 
an  opinion  that  any  man,  so  qualified,  should  prefer 
any  present  disparity  of  fortune,  to  the  promises  of 
eternal  life,  and  the  menaces  of  eternal  damnation. 
They  may  believe  me,  could  any  thing  have  tempted 
my  youth,  the  ambition  of  encountenng  the  danger 
and  difficulties  that  attended  the  late  commotions, 
had  not  been  one  of  the  least  motives. 

It  is  not  without  very  good  reason,  in  my  opinion,  How,  and 
that  the  church  interdicts  the  promiscuous,  rash,  and*>y  ^i^"™. 
indiscreet  use  of  the  sacred  and  divine  songs,  withp^iiw* 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  inspired  king  David.  We^^^s*** 
ought  not  to  mix  God  in  our  actions,  but  with  the  *""*" 
higher  reverence  and  honour.  That  poesy  is  too 
divine  to  be  employed  only  to  exercise  the  lungs> 
and  to  delight  our  ears.  It  ought  to  come  from  the 
90ul,  and  not  from  the  tongue.  It  is  not  fit  that  a 
boy  in  a  shop,    amongst  nis  \'ain    and    frivolous 

VOL.  I.  2  £ 
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fhdugdts,  sdould  be  permitted  to.entert^n  dnj 
divert  himself  with  psalmody.  Neither  is  it  rights 
to  see  the  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  sacred  mys* 
teries  of  our  belief,  rumma^^ed  in  a  hall  or  a  kitchen* 
They  were  formerly  mystenes,  but  are  now  become 
things  of  sport  and  pastime.  It  is  too  serious  and 
too  venerable  a  study,  to  be  exercised  cursorily  and 
hastily.  The  reading  of  the  scripture  ought  to  be 
a  temperate  and  premeditated  act,  and  to  which  men 
diould  always  add  this  devout  pre&ce,  Surmm  corda^ 
preparing  even  the  body  to  so  humble  and  composed 
a  gesture  and  countenance,  as  to  evidence  a  parti* 
cular  veneration  and  attention.  Neither  is  it  a  book 
for  every  one  to  study,  but  those  only  who  are  de- 
voted to  it  by  the  divine  call.  The  wicked  and 
ignorant  grow  worse  and  worse  by  it.  It  is  not  a 
story  to  teU,  but  a  history  to  fear,  reverence,  and 
adore.  Are  not  they  then  pleasant  men,  who  think 
they  have  rendered  this  fit  tor  the  people'is  handling, 
by  translating  it  into  the  vulgar  tongue  ?  does  the 
ifmderstanding  of  all  therein  contained,  only  stick  at 
w  ords  ?  I  venture  to  say  farther,  that  by  this  little  ap- 
proach to  it,  they  are  the  farther  off.  Pure  ignorance, 
and  implicit  faith  in  another's  exposition,  were 
wiser,  and  more  salutiferous,  than  this  vain  and  ver- 
bal knowledge,  which  has  only  proved  the  nurse  of 
temerity  and  presumption.  And  I  do  further  be- 
lieve, that  the  liberty  every  one  has  taken  to  disperse 
so  sacred  and  important  a  writ  into  so  many  idioms, 
carries  with  it  a  great  deal  more  of  danger  than 
utility.  The  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  almost  all 
others,  have  espoused  and  reverence  the  language 
wherein  their  mysteries  were  originally  conceived, 
and  have,  not  without  colour  of  reason,  forbid  the 
version  or  alteration  of  them  in  any  other.  Are  we 
sure,  that  in  Biscay,  and  in  Brittany,  there  are  com- 
petent jntlges  of  this  afiair,  to  establish  this  transla** 
lion  into  their  own  language  ?  The  Catholic  church 
has  not  a  more  difficult  and  solemn  judgment  to 
make*    In  preaching  and  speaking,  the  interpreta-* 
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tion  is  vague,  free,  mutable,  and  of  only  a  part  ;• 
consequently  it  is  not  the  same.     One  of  our.  Greek 
.  historians  justly  blames  the  age  he  lived  in,  for  that 
the  secrets  of  the  Christian  religion  were  dispersed 
through  his  country,  into  the  hands  of  the  meanest 
-  mechanics,  to  argue  upon,  and  determine,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  sense ;  and  that  we  ought  to  be  much 
ashamed,  we,  who  by  God's  grace  enjoy  the  pure 
mysteries  of  piety,  to  suffer  them  to  be  prophaned  by 
the  mouths  of  the  ignorant  vulgar )  considering,  that 
the  Gentiles  expressly  forbade  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
.  the  other  sages,  to  ini^uire  into,  or  talk  of,  tlie  things 
committed  to  the  priests  of  Delphos.     The  same 
historian  says,  moreover,  that  the  factions  of  princes, 
upon  theological  points,  are  not  armed  with  zeal, 
but  fury ;  that  zesu  partakes  of  the  divine  wisdom 
and  justice,  and  governs  itself  with  regularity  and 
moderation ;  but  degenerates  into  hatred  and  envy, 
and  produces  tares  and  nettles,  instead  of  com  and 
wine,  when  it  is  conducted  by  human  passions*     It 
was  truly  said  of  another,  who,  advising  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  told  him,  that  disputes  did  not  so  much 
rock  the  schisms  of  the  church  asleep,  as  it  rpused 
them,  and  animated  heresies }  that  therefore  all  con- 
tentions and  logical  disputations  were  to  be  avoided, 
and  men  were  absolutely  to.  acquiesce  in  the  prescrip- 
tions and  formulas  of  iaith,  established  by  the  an- 
cients.    And  the  emperor  Andronicus,  finding  some 
great  men  at  high  words  in  his  palace  with  Lapodius, 
about  one  of  our  articles  of  great  importance,  ffave 
them  a  severe  check,  and  threatened  to  cause  them 
to  be  thrown  into  the  river,  if  they  did  not  desist. 

*  *'  That  is  to  Bay,  this,  by  consequence,  is  not  to  compare  with 
**  a  complete  transtation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  engages  to 
**  determine  and  fix  the- sense  of  this  whole  sacred  book/'  Before 
I  could  be  satisfied  in  my  own  mind|  whether  this  paraphrase  ex* 

1>ressed  Montaigne's  meaning,  I  turned  to  consult  Mr.  Cotton's  Eng- 
ish  translation ;  but  I  found  that  this  entire  sentence  from  the  words 
'*  Preaching  and  speakine"  was  omitted,  which  may  serve  for  my 
exciise,  ii*  my  paraphrase  Be  not  exact* 

SK2 
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The  very  women  and  children,  now-a-days^  take 
upon  them  to  dispute  with  the  oldest  and  mo9t  expe« 
rienced  men  about  the  ecclesiastical  laws :  whereas, 
the  first  of  those  of  Plato*  forbids  them  to  inquire 
so  much  as  into  the  civil  laws,  which  were  to  take 
place  as  divine  ordinances;  and,  allowing  the  old 
men  to  confer  amongst  themselves,t  or  wiUi  the  ma* 
gistrate,  about  those  things,  it  adds,  provided  it  be 
not  in  the  presence  of  ;^oung  and  pro&ne  persons* 
A  bishop  has  left  in  writing,  that,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  world,  there  is  an  ide,  by  the  ancients  called 
Dioscorides,i  bearing  all  sorts  of  trees  and  firuits, 
and  in  a  healthy  air ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
Christians,  having  churches  and  altars  that  are  only 
adorned  with  crucifixes,  without  any  other  images ; 
great  observers  of  fasts  and  feasts ;  exact  payers  of 
the  tithes  to  the  priest ;  and  so  chaste,  that  none  of 
them  are  permitted  to  have  to  do  with  more  than  one 
woman  in  his  life ;  as  to  the  rest,  so  content  are  they 
with  their  condition,  that,  though  environed  with  the 
sea,  they  know  nothing  of  navigation ;  and  so  simple 
that  they  understand  not  one  svUable  of  the  religion 
wherein  they  are  so  devout.  And,  though  it  is  in- 
credible to  such  as  do  not  know  it,  the  Pagans,  who 
are  such  zealous  idolaters,  know  nothing  more  of 
their  gods  than  their  hare  names,  and  their  statues. 
The  ancient  beginning  of  Menalippus,  a  tragedy  of 
Euripides,  ran  thus :  § 

O  Jupiter^  thy  name  alone, 

Not  what  thou  art,  to  me  is  knowQ. 

*  De  LegibuSf  lib.  u  p*  B69. 

f  In  freely  censuring  whatever  they  find  blame-worthy,  because 
the  discovery  of  what  is  bad  in  things,  is  good ;  such  Imowledge 
giving  an  opportunity  for  their  redress,  to  such  as  exionine  what  is 
said,  not  as  i^  malicious  critic,  but  with  a  spirit  of  equity.  Flsto, 
De  Legib.  i.  p.  569. 

%  An  island  of  the  Red  Sea,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  that 
now  called  Zocotora.  See  Bayle's  Dictionary^  in  the  article  DioS' 
corides.  . 

§  Plutarch's  Treatise  of  Love,  ch.  12. 
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I  have  known  also,  in  my  time,  some  men^s  writings  TiMoiogy 
found  fault  with,  for  being  purely  human  and  philo-  SJ^if"* 
Bcnphical,  without  any  mixture  of  divinity ;  and  yet 
whoever  should,  on  the  contrary,  say,  that  divine 
doctrine,  as  queen  and  regent  of  the  rest,  better 
I{:eeps  her  state  apart ;  that  she  ought  to  be  sove» 
reign  throughout,  not  subsidiary  and  suffragan ;  and 
that  perhaps  grammatical,  rhetorical,  and  logical 
(examples,  may  elsewhere  be  more  suitably  chosen, 
as  also  the  arguments  for  the  stage  and  public  enter* 
tainments,  than  from  so  sacred  a  matter ;  that  divine 
arguments  are  considered  with  greater  veneration  an4 
attention  when  by  themselves,  and  in  their  owi| 
proper  style,  than  when  mixed  with  human  dist 
courses ;  that  it  is  a  fault  much  more  oflen  observed, 
that  the  divines  write  too  humanly,  than  that  the 
humanists  write  not  theologically  enough  (philo* 
sophy,  says  St.  Chrysostom,  has  long  been  banished 
the  holy  schools,  as  an  handmaid  altogetl^er  useless, 
and  thought  unworthy  to  peep,  so  much  as  in  pass« 
ing  by  the  door,  into  the  repository  of  the  sacred 
treasures  of  .celestii^  doctrines) ;  and  that  the  human 
way  of  speaking  is  of  a  much  lower  form,  and  ou^t 
not  to  be  clothed  with  the  dignity,  authority,  and 
majesty  of  divine  eloquence  j  I  say,  whoever,  on  the 
contrary,  should  object  all  this,  wQuld  not  be  with- 
out some  reason  on  his  side.  Let  who  wil),  verbis 
indisciplinatisy*  talk  of  fortune,  destiny,  accidentj^ 
good  and  evil  hap,  the  gods,  and  other  such  like 
phrases,  according  to  his  humour ;  I,  for  my  part, 
propose  fancies  merely  human,  and  merely  my  own, 
and  that  simply,  and  separately  considered,  as  human 
fimcies,  not  as  determined  by  any  decree  of  heaven, 
and  incapable  of  doubt  or  dispute :  matters  of  opu 
nion,  not  matters  of  faith ;  things  which  I  discourse 
of,  according  to  my  own  capacity^  not  what  I  be- 
lieve according  to  God ;  which  also  I  do  after  a  laical, 

*  In  vulgar  and  unhallowed  tenns.  These  two  Latin  word^^ 
which  I  thus  translate,  are  taken  from  St  Augustine  de  Civi^te 
Dei,  lib.  X.  cap*  29. 
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not  clerical,  and  yet  always  after  a  very  religious^ 
manner,  as  lads  pi^opose  their  exercises  not  to  instruct, 
but  to  be  instructed.     And  it  were  as  rational  to  af^ 
firm,  that  an  edict,  enjoining  all  people  (perhaps  en* 
joining  silence  on  me  too),  but  such  as  are  puUic 
professors  of  it,  to  be  very  reserved  in  writmg  of 
religion,  would  carry  with  it  some  show  of  utility 
and  justice. 
God^i  name     I  havc  bccu  told,  that  cveu  those  who  are  not  of 
?obemed  ®"^  church,  do,  nevertheless,  amongst  themselves, 
in  coiiimou  cxprcssly  forbid  the  name  of  God  to  be  used  in  com- 
discoursf.  jj^^  discoursc :  not  so  much  as  by  way  of  interjec- 
tion^ exclamation,  afiirmation,  or  comparison ;  and 
I  think  them  in  the  right.    Uponiwhat  occasion  so- 
ever we  call  upon  God  to  accompany  and  assist  us, 
it  ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  greatest  reverence 
and  devotion. 
God  ought  '  There  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  passage  in  Xenophon, 
do^pray-  where  he  tells  us,  that  we  ought  the  more  seldom  to 
ed  to,  acd  caU  upou  God,  bccausc  it  is  hard  to  compose  our 
^  ^'        souls  to  such  a  degree  of  calmness,  penitehce,  and 
devotion,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  at  such  time,  otherwise 
our  prayers  are  not  only  vain  and  fruitless,  but  vi- 
cious :  "  Forgive  us,*'  we  say,  *'  our  trespasses,  as  wc 
*'  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us."     What  do 
we  say  by  this  petition,  but  that  we  present  him  a 
soul  free  from  all  rancour  and  revenge  ?     And  yet 
we  invoke  God's  assistance  in  our  vices,  and  invite 
him  in  our  unjust  designs : 

Qu€B  nisi  seductis  vequeas  commiliere  divis.^ 

And  only  to  the  gods  apart, 
WliLsper  the  wishes  of  the  heart.f 

The  covetous  man  prays  for  the  vain  and  superfluous 
preservation  of  his  riches  j  the  ambitious,  for  victory, 

*  Pers.  sat.  ii.  ver.  4. 

f  Seneca  has  very  solidly  censured  this  extroyagance  of  mankind 
at  the  end  of  episL  10.  *'  How  great  is  the  folly  of  mankind!  they 
**  whisper  the  most  execrable  prayers  to  the  go<u,  and  if  any  mortal 
**  lend  an  ear  they  are  silent,  for  fear  men  should  know  what  they 
<*  mutter  to  the  Deity/' 
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ARd  the  conduct  of  his  fortuipie ;  jthe  thief  ^calls  God 
to  his  assistance  to  deliver  him  froiQ  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  that  obstruct  his  wicked  designs ;  or  re- 
turns him  thanks  for  the  &cility  he  has  met  with  in 
jcvtting  a  traveller's  throat  At  the  door  of  the  house 
they  are  going  to  storm,  or  br^^  ipto  bv  force  of  a 
petard,  they  fidl  to  pravers  fojr  success,  naving  their 
intention  and  hopes  rail  <jf  rruel^,  ay^ice,  and 
luxury : 

Hoc  ipsum  quo  tu  JoiAs  aurem  impeliere  tefUofip 
JQic  agedum  Staioj  proh  JupUer^  S  bane,  clamet^ 
Jupiter,  aisese  non  clamet  Jupiter  ipseP* 

Well,  what  you  urg'd  to  Jf^e  before,  impart 
To  Status  now,  e'en  Staius'  self  would  start; 
O  Jove,  O  gracious  Jove,  would  he  exclaim : 
And  must  not  Jove  himsdtf  ihen  do  xhe  same  ?  * 

'^(argaret,  queen  of  Navarrt,  tells  of  a  ^ouag  prince 
(who,  thpugi(x  she  does  not  name  hmi,  is  easily 
« enough,  by  jbis  great  quality,  to  be  known),  who 
.going  upon  an  amorous  assignation,  to  lie  with  an 
advocate's  wife  of  Paris,  his  way  thither  being 
'through  a  church,  he  never  passed  that  holy  place, 
going  to  or  returning  from  this  exercise,  but.}ie  al- 
ways kneeled  down  to  pray.  What  it  was  he  im« 
plored  the  divine  fitvour  for,  while  his  soid  was  full 
of  such  virtuous  mediations,  I  leave  you  to  judge : 
this,  nevertheless,  the  queen  instances  as  a  testi- 
mony of  singular  devotion*  But  thjs  is  not  the  only 
proof  that  women  are  not  very  fit  to  treat  of  theolo- 
gical points.  True  prayer,  and  a  religious  recon- 
ciling of  ourselves  to  Almighty  Grod,  cannot  enter 
into  an  impure  soul,  which  is  at  that  very  instant 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  Satan.  He,  who  calls 
God  to  his  assistance  whilst  he  is  in  a  train  of  vice, 
does  as  if  a  cut-purse  should  call  a  magistrate  to 
help  him,  or  like  those  who  bring  in  the  name  of 
po4  to  the  attestation  of  a  lie :  '     - 

*  Per9«  88t«  ii.  yer*  21. 
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— — ^ — Tacito  mala  vota  susurro     • 
Conciphnus,* 

In  silent  thoughts  we  guilty  prayers  prefer. 

Few  men  durst  publish  the  secret  petitions  they 
make  to  God : 

Hand  cuivis  promptum  est,  mufmurque  humilesque  susurros 
ToUere  de  templisy  et  apcrto  vivere  vo/o.f 

Few  from  their  pious  mumblings  dare  depart. 
And  make  profession  of  their  inmost  heart. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  Pythagoreans  would  have 
their  prayers  always  public,  to  be  heard  by  every 
one,  to  the  end  they  might  not  petition  for  things 
indecent  or  ui\just,  as  he  did : 


Clare  cum  <2txi/»  ApoUoj 


Labra  movet  metuens  audiri :  Pulchra  Lavema, 
.  Da  mihi  fallercy  da  justum,  sanctumque  videri^ 
Noctem  peccaits,  et  Jraudilus  ohjice  nubem^X 

Who  with  loud  voice  pronounc'd  Apollo's  name ; 

But  when  die  following  prayers  he  preferred 

Searoe  moves  his  lips  for  fear  of  being  heard : 

^^  Beauteous  Ia?eroo,  my  petition  hear ; 

<<  Let^me  with  truth  and  sanctity  appear : 

*'  Oh !  give  me  to  deceive,  and,  witli  a  veil 

^  Of  darkness  and  of  night,  my  crimes  conceal !" 

The  gods  severely  punished  the  prayers  of  CEdipus, 
in  granting  them ;  he  had  prayed  that  his  children 
might,  amongst  themselves,  determine  the  succession 
to  his  throne  by  arms ;  and  was  so  miserable,  as  to 
^ee  himself  taken  at  his  word.  We  are  not  to  pray 
that  all  things  may  go  as  we  would  have  them»  but 
as  it  shall  please  the  divine  wisdom. 
Pfmyer,  We  sccm,  in  truth,  to  make  use  of  our  prayers,  as 
5^^  of  a  kind  of  gibberish,  and  as  those  do  who  employ 
holy  words  about  sorceries  and  magical  operations : 
and  as  if  we  made  account,  that  the  efiect  of  them 
depended   upon  the  contexture,   the  sound,    and 

*  Lucan.  lib.  v.  ver.  104,  105.  f  Pers.  sat.  ii.  vcr.  6,  7. 

X  Hor.  lib.  i.  ep.  16,  ver.  59,  &c. 
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series  of  words,  or  upon  the  composing  of  the 
countenance.  For  having  the  soul  contaminated 
with  concupiscence,  not  touched  with  repentance,  or 
comforted  by  any  late  reconcilation  with  Almighty 
God,  we  go  to  present  him  such  words  as  the 
memory  suggests  to  the  tongue,  and  hope  from 
thence  to  obtain  the  remission  of  our  sins.  There 
is  nothing  so  easy,  so  mild,  and  so  favourable  as  the 
divine  law ;  it  calls  us  to  it,  guilty  and  abominable 
as  we  are  i  extends  its  arms,  and  receives  us  into  its 
bosom,  as  foul  and  polluted  as  we  at  present  are, 
and  are  like  to  be  for  the  futiu*e.  But  then,  in  re- 
turn, we  are  to  look  upon  it  with  a  respectAil  eye, 
we  are  to  receive  this  pardon  with  tnanksgiving, 
and,  for  that  instant  at  least,  wherein  we  address 
ourselves  to  God,  to  have  the  soul  sorry  for  its  faults, 
and  at  variance  with  those  passions,  that  seduced 
her  to  offend  him ;  for  neither  the  gods  nor  good 
men  (says  Plato)  will  accept  the  present  of  a  wicked 
man* 

Jmmunis  aram  si  tetigU  tnanus, 
Non  sumptuosa  hUxnator  hostia 
MoUibit  aversos  penates, 
Farre  pio^  et  saliente  micaj^ 

The  pious  off'ring  of  a  piece  of  bread. 

If  on  the  altar  by  a  pure  hand  laid. 

Than  costly  hecatombs,  will  better  please 

Th'  offend  gods,  and  their  just  wrath  appease* 


CHAPTER  LVIL 
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A  CANNOT  allow  of  our  way  of  establishing  the  k^  of 
duration  of  life.    I  see  that  the  wise  contract  it  very  J^k^JJ^*" 
much,  in  comparison  of  the  common  opinion.  What  hinseif. 

*  Hon  lib.  iiL  ode  88,  ver.  17|  fte. 
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(said  the  younger  Cato  to  those  who  irould  stay  his 
hand  from  killing  himself),  am  I  now  of  an  age  to 
be  reproached  that  I  go  out  of  the  world  too  soon?* 
and  yet  he  was  but  forty-eight  years  old.  He  thought 
that  to  be  a  mature  and  really  an  advanced  age,  con- 
Th«imtoraisidering  how  few  arrive  to  it:  and  they  who,  sooth- 

SuiTitfe  ^^^  ^^^^  thoughts  with  I  know  not  what  course, 
''  which  they  call  natural,  promise  themselves  some 
years  beyond  it,  could  they  be  privileged  from  the 
fatal  accidents,  to  which  every  one  is  by  nature  ex- 
posed, might  have  some  reason  so  to  do.    What  an 
idle  conceit  is  it,  to  expect  to  die  of  a  mere  decay 
of  strength,  attending  extreme  old  age,  and  to  pro- 
pose  to  ourselves  no  shorter  lease  of  life  than  tnat^ 
considering  it  as  a  kind  of  death  of  all  others  the 
most  rare  and   uncommon  ?   We  call  this  only  a 
natural  death,  as  if  it  were  contranr  to  nature,  to  see 
a  man  break  his  neck  with  a  fall,  be  drowned  in 
shipwreck  at  sea,  or  snatched  away  with  a  pleurisy, 
or  the  plague ;  and,  as  if  our  ordmary  condition  of 
life  did  not  expose  us  to  all  these  inconveniences. 
Let  us  no  more  flatter  ourselves  with  ijiese  fine 
words ;  we  ought  rather,  at  a  venture,  to  c^  that 
natural,  which  is  general,  common,  and  universal. 
To  die  of       To  die  of  old  age,  is  a  death  rare,  extraordinary, 
Thhir^sli-*  ^^^  singular,  by  so  much  the  less  natural  than  the 
iruiar  nnd  Other  dcatlis,  and  therefore  the  less  to  be  hoped  for. 
•xiraoriii-  j^  j^  indccd  the  boundary  of  life,  beyond  which  we 
are  not  to  pass ;  it  is  a  lease  which  nature  grants  by 
particular  favour,  perhaps,  to  one  only,  in  the  space 
of  two  or  three  ages ;  discharging  him  from  all  the 
traverses  -  and  difficulties  she  had  strewed  in  the 
mid-way  of  this  long  career.    And,  therefore,  my 
opinion  is,  that  when  onpe  forty  years  old,  we  should 
consider  our  time  of  life  as  an  age  to  which  very 
few  arrive ;  for  seeing  that  men  do  not  usually  last 
so  long,  it  is  a  sign  that  we  are  pretty  well  advanced ; 
and  since  we  have  excpedpd  t^^e  bounds,  whicfai 

•  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Cato  of  UUca,  cap.  20. 
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make  the  common  measure  of  life,  we  ought  not  to 
expect  to  go  much  farther.  Having  escaped  so 
many  pits  of  death,  whereinto  we  have  seen  so  many 
other  men  fall,  we  should  acknowledge  that  so  ex- 
traordinary a  fortune,  as  that  which  haB  hitherto 
kept  us  above  ground  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of 
life,  is  not  likely  to  continue  long. 

It  is  a  false  notion  that  our  very  laws  are  guilty  The  difrct 
of,  which  do  not  allow  that  a  man  is  capable    of^oMkl^'' 
managing  his  own  estate  till  he  be  twenty-hve  years  If  •^'jj^* '" 
old,  whereas  he  will  have  much  ado  to  manage  his  i^ey  a^mu 
life  so  long.     Augustus  •  cut  off  five  years  from  the  "*°  *"  '*** 
andent  Koman  standard,  and  declaied,  thajt  thirty ^ntoT 
years  was  an  age  sufficient  to  be  a  judge.  .   Servius  J^^**" 
Tullius  excused    gentlemen  of  above  forty-seven    ^ 
years  of  age,  from  the  fatigues  of  war :  Augustus 
dismissed  them  at  forty-five :    though  methinks  it  ^ 
seems  a  little  unreasonable  that  men  should  be  sent 
home  to  their  fire-sides,  till  fifly-five  or  sixty  years  of 
age.     I  should  be  of  opinion,  that  our  vocation  and 
employment,  should  be  as  far  as  possible  extended 
for '  the  public  good :  but  I  think  it  a  fault  on  the 
other  hand,  that  we  are  not  employed  soon  enough. 
This  emperor  was  arbiter  of  the  whole  world  at 
nineteen,  and  yet  woidd  have  a  man  be  thirty  before 
he  could  be  fit  to  bear  the  lowest  office. 

For  my  part,  I  believe  our  understandings  are  ripe  a  man  at 
at  twenty,  such  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  ever  will  be  y^^^i^ 
capable  of.     A  mind  that  did  not  by  thai  time  give  gwe»  proof 
evident  earnest  of  its  force,t  never  after  gave  proofjfjy  *  *^^^^ 
of  it.       Natural    parts   and   excellences    produce    . 
what  they  have  of  vigorous  and  fine  by  that  term  or 
never. 
'    They  say  in  Dauphiny : 

^  Suetonius,  in  the  Life  of  Augustus,  sect.  32. 

•f  It  is  observable,  si^s  Philip  de  Comines,  that  all  men  whoever 
became  great  or  performed  great  actions,  began  very  young,  and 
this  is  owing  to  education,  or  else  the  grace  of  God,  lib.  L  cap.  10, 
at  the  end. 
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Se  Vespino  non  picquo  quan  nai^ 
A  pern  que  piquo  giamai* 

'^  If  die  thorn  does  not  prick  then,  it  will  scarce  ever  prick." 

Yfimi  ai;e      Of  all  the  great  actions  of  man  I  ever  heard  or 

If  thrfin«£  ^^^  ^^»  ^^  ^'^**  ^^^  soever,  I  have  observed,  both 
aetions.  in  former  ages  and  our  own,  more  performed  before 
the  age  of  thirty  than  after ;  and  often  too  in  the 
lives  of  the  very  same  men.  Msnr  I  not  safely  in- 
stance in  tSiose  of  Hannibal,  and  his  great  adversary 
Scipio  ?  The  better  half  of  their  lives,  they  lived 
'  upon  the  glory  they  had  acquired  in  their  youth } 
they  were  great  men  after,  it  is  true,  in  comparison 
of  others ;  but  by  no  means,  in  comparison  of  them« 
selves.  As  to  my  own  part,  I  do  certainly  believe, 
that,  since  that  age,  both  my  understanding  and  my 
constitution  have  rather  decayed  than  improved, 
and  declined  rather  than  advanced.  It  is  possible, 
that  with  those  who  make  the  best  use  of  their  time, 
knowledge  and  experience  may  increase  with  their 
years ;  but  the  vivacity,  quickness,  and  steadiness, 
and  other  parts  of  us,  of  much  greater  importance, 
and  much  more  essentially  our  own,  languish  and 
decay : 

— — —  Ubi  jam  validis  quassaium  est  viribus  ceri, 
Carpus^  et  obiusis  cedderunt  viribus  arlus, 
Claudicat  vngefuum,  delirat  linguaque  mernqtie.* 

When  once  the  body's  shaken  by  Time's  nge. 
The  blood  and  vigour  ebbing  into  age, 
No  more  the  mind  its  former  strength  displays. 
But  ev'ry  sense  perceptibly  decays. 

Sometimes  the  body  first  submits  to  age,  sometimes 
the  soul ;  and  I  have  seen  some,  whose  brains  have 
£uled  them  and  had  a  weakness  before  their  stomach 
and  legs :  and  as  it  is  a  disease  of  no  great  pain  to 
the  patient,  and  of  obscure  symptoms,  the  greater  is 
the  danger.  For  this  reason,  i  disapprove  of  our 
laws^  not  that  they  keep  us  too  long  to  our  wprk^ 

*  Lucret  lib.  iii.  ver.  452. 
II 
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but  that  thejr  set  us  at  work  too  late.  For  the  frailty 
of  Ufe  considered,  and  to  how  mimy  common  and 
natural  shocks  it  is  exposed,  methinks  we  should  not 
spend  so  great  a  part  of  it  in  sq^uabbles  about  birth* 
nght,  in  idleness,  and  in  education. 


CHAPTER  LVm. 

Of  the  Inconstancy  of  our  Action^ 

X  HEY  who  apply  themselves  to  the  critical  in- 
spection of  human  actions,  are  in  nothing  so  much 
perplexed  as  how  to  reconcile  them,  and  set  them 
off  with  equal  lustre ;  for  in  general  these  so  strange- 
ly contradict  one  another,  that  it  seems  impossible 
they  should  proceed  from  one  and  the  same  person. 
We  find  the  younger  Marius  one  while  a  son  of  Mars, 
and  another  the  son  of  Venus.  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 
is  said  to  have  entered  on  the  papacy  like  a  fox,  to 
have  behaved  in  it  like  a  lion,  and  to  have  died  like 
a  dog.  And  who  could  believe  it  to  be  the  same 
Nero,  that  perfect  image  of  cruelty,  who,  when  the 
sentence  passed  upon  a  criminal  was  brought  to  him 
in  form  to  sign  it,  cried  out,  "  Would  to  God  I  had 
**  never  been  taught  to  write  !'*  •  So  much  it  went 
to  his  heart  to  condemn  a  man  to  death.  All  historr 
is  so  full  of  the  like  instances,  nay,  every  man  is 
able  to  furnish  himself  with  so  many  out  of  his  owa 
practice,  that  I  sometimes  wonder  to  see  men  of  un- 
derstanding give  themselves  the  trouble  of  recon- 
ciling such  inconsistencies,  considering  that  irresolu- 
tion seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  common  and  mani- 
fest vice  of  our  nature ;  witness  the  famous  verse  of 
Publius  the  mimic : 

*>  YeUem  nescire  llteras.    Senec.  de  Cl^entia,  h*h.  ii.  cup.  1. 
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Malum  anmlium  est  quod  nrntari  ntm  potesL* 
Bad  is  the  counsel  which  cannot  be  changed. 

The  diffi-       There  is  some  probability  of  forming  a  judgment 
teminfng*'^^  a  man  from  his  most  common  course  of  life ;  but 
the  cbarac.  considering  the  "natural  instability  of  our  manners 
io'Voenu!  ^^d  opinions,  I  have  often  thought  even  our  best  au- 
thors wrong' in  endeavouring,  with  so  much  obsti- 
nacy, to  make  us  all  of  a  piece,  or  consistent.   They 
pitch  upon  the  general  air  of  a  man,  and,  according 
to  that  appearance^  endeavour  to  range  and  inter- 
pret all  his  actions,  and,  if  they  cannot  twist  them 
to  a  tolerable  uniformity,  they  impute,  them  to  dis- 
simulation.    Augustus  has  escaped  their  memory; 
for  in  this  man  there  was  so  manifest,  sudden,  and 
continual  a  variety  of  actions  throughout  his  life, 
that  he  is  slipped  away  entire  and  uncensured  by  the 
boldest  critics.    There  is  nothing  I  am  so  hardnr  in- 
duced to  believe  as  a  man's  constancy,  and  believe 
nothing  more  readily  than  his  inconstancy.     He  that 
would  judge  of  a  man  particularly,  distinctly,  and 
take  him  to  pieces,  would  oftener  he  sure  of  speak- 
ing truth.     It  is  a  hard  matter,  out  of  all  antiquit^v 
to  pick  a  dozen  men  who  have  passed  their  lives  m 
one  certain  constant  course,  which  is  the  principal 
aim  of  wisdom.     For,  to  comprise  all  in  one  word, 
says  an  ancient  author,  and  to  collect  aH  the  rules  of 
Iiuman  life  into  one,  is  to  *^  will  the  same  thing  al- 
ways, and  always  not  to  will  it.t    I  need  not  add 
this   small  exception,   provided  that  what  thou 
wiliest  be  right ;  for,  it  it  be  not  right,  the  same 
thing  cannot  always  please  any  one.*'     I  have,  in- 
deed, formerly  learned,  that  vice  is  nothing  but  the 
want  of  rule  and  measure,  and  by  consequence  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  constancy  to  it.     It  is  reported  to  be 
a  saying  of  Demosthenes,  that  the  beginning  of  all 
virtue  is  consultation  and  deliberation ;  and  the  end 
and  perfection  of  it,  constancy.     If  we  would  set  out 

*  Ex  Publii  Mimis,  apud  A.Gell.  lib.  xyIL  c.  14s 
f  Seiiec.  ep.  20. 
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upoii  a  certain  course,  after  mature  ddiberatioiiy 
we  should  take  the  best  way ;  but  nobody  has  thought 
on  itz 

Quod  petiit,  spemit ;  repetit  qtiod  mtper  amisU, 
j^tu^,  et  vitcB  disconvemt  ordine  toto.* 

He  now  despises  what  he  late  did  crave. 
And  what  lie  last  ne^ected,  now  woiild  have : 
He  fluctuates,  and  flies  iiKnn  tliat  to  this. 
And  his  whole  life  a  contradiction  is. 

Our  ordinary  practice  is  to  follow  the  inclinations  The  iocoo- 
of  our  appetites,  be  it  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  ^^^^ 
upwards  or  downwards,  according  as  we  are  impelled  'n^t,  <» 
by  occasions.    We  never  consider  of  what  we  would  ^^^i^td. 
have  till  the  instant  we  would  have  it,  and  are  as 
changeable  as  that  animal  which  receives  its  colour 
from  what  place  soever  it  is  laid  upon.    What  we 
just  now  proposed  to  ourselves,   we  immediately 
altcr^  and  presently  recur  to  it ;  which  is  nothing 
but  wavering  and  inconstancy : 

Duchnur  ut  nervis  alienis  motile  lignum.f 

Like  tops,  with  leather  thongs,  we're  whipp'd  about. 

We  do  not  go  of  ourselves,  but  are  driven  just  like 
things  that  float  on  the  water,  sometimes  slowly,  at 
other  times  swiftly,  according  to  the  rapidity  or  gen- 
tleness of  the  stream : 

■  Nonne  videmw 
Quid  sibi  quisque  velil  nescire,  et  qucerere  semper, 
Cammutare  hmmj  quasi  onus  deposcere  possit  fX 

Day  after  day  we  see  men  toil  to  find 
Some  secret  solace  to  an  anxious  mind, 
.  Shifting  from  place  to  place,  if  here  or  there 
They  might  set  down  the  burden  of  their  care. 

£very  day  a  new  whim  starts,  and  our  humours 
change  with  the  times : 

*  Herat;  ep.  i.  lib.  i.  ver.  98,  d9. 
t  Idem,  lib.  ii.  sat.  ?»  ver.  82. 
X  Lucret.  lib.  iii.  ver.  1070^  &c^ 
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Tales  sunt  hominum  menteSf  quuU  pater  ipse 
Jupiter  arctifero  lusiravit  hmine  terras* 

As  are  the  days  and  weather^  fair  or  foul, 
Just  such  the  motions  of  th'  inconstant  soul. 

We  fluctuate  between  various  opinions^t  we  wall  no- 
thing freely,  nothing  absolutely,  notliing  constantly. 
Ina  person  who  had  prescribed  and  established  de- 
terminate rules  for  his  own  conduct,  we  should  see 
an  equality  of  behaviour,  a  settled  order,  and  a  ne* 
ver-miling  connection  of  things,  one  >vith  another, 
shine  in  every  part  of  his  life.  (Empedocles  ob- 
served this  inconsistency  in  the  Agrigentines,t  that 
they  abandoned  themselves  to  voluptuousness,  as  if 
every  day  was  to  be  their  last,  and  built  as  if  they 
were  never  to  die.)  The  discussion  of  this  point 
would  be  very  easy,  as  it  is  visible  in  the  younger 
Cato}  he  that  has  touched  one  key,  touches  jJl: 
it  is  a  harmony  of  very  according  sounds,  wherein 
there  is  not  one  jarring  string ;  but  with  us  it  is  quite 
the  reverse  ;  every  particular  action  must  have  a  par- 
ticular judgment,  wherein  the  surest  way  to  steer, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  take  Our  measures  from 
the  nearest  aUied  circumstances,  without  engaging 
in  a  longer  disquisition,  and  without  drawing  any 
other  consequence  from  it. 
A  yorniff        During  the  civil  disorders  of  our  poor  kingdom,  1 


woman, 


adubioas**^^^  told  that  a  maid,  hard  by  the  place  where  I 

character,  thcu  was,  thrcw  hcrsclf  out  of  a  window,  to  avoid 

leif  out'^of  ^^^°8  ravished  by  a  common  sdldier  that  was  quar- 

a  window  tered  in  the  house.    She  was  not  killed  by  the  fall, 

bdii^^-**^  and  therefore,  in  order  to  pursue  her  design,  she  at- 

Tiihed.      tempted  to  cut  her  throat,  but  was  hindered  in  it ; 

nevertheless,  she  was  so  dangerously  wounded,  that 

she  confessed  the  soldier  had  not  as  yet  importuned 

her,  otherwise  than  by  courtship,  solicitations,  and 

presents,  but  she  was  afraid  that  at  last  he  would 


*  Cicer.  Fragm.  Poemat.  lib.  x.  :|-  Senec  epist.  52. 

t  Diog.  Laert.  on  the  Lite  of  Empedocles^  lib*  viiL  sect.  6$^ 
JEliBn  ascribes  tliis  passage  to  Flato^  Var.  Hist.  lib.  XiL  cap*  29. 
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have  proceeded  to  violence ;  and  this  she  delivered 
with  such  an  accent  and  aspect,  as,  together  with 
her  effiision  of  blood,  gave  such  a  testimony  of  her 
virtue,  that  she  appeared  perfectly  like  another  Lu- 
cretia :  and  yet  I  have  been  very  well  assured,  that, 
both  before  and  since,  she  proved  not  so  hard-? 
hearted.  Therefore,  as  the  story  says,  though  you 
are  ever  so  handsome,  and  ever  so  much  of  the  gen* 
tleman,  because  you  have  miscarried  in  your  pointy 
do  not  immediately  conclude  your  mistress  to  be  in-> 
violably  chaste,  since  you  are  not  sure  but  she  may 
have  a  secret  kindnfess  for  the  man  that  looks  after 
your  mules. 

Antigonus,  having  taken  a  fancy  to  one  of  his  sol-  a  soldier 
diers  for  his  gallant  bravery,  ordered  his  physicians  J^'jg'^iJJJ,*" 
to  attend  him  for  an  inward  ailment  that  had  long  on  hit  b«. 
tormented  him  ;  and  perceiving,  after  he  was  cured,  iJldUto. 
that  he  went  much  more  coldly  to  work  than  before,  per. 
he  asked  him.  Who  or  what  had  so  altered  him  i 
**  Yourself,  sir,**  said  he,  **  in  having  eased  me  of 
**  the  pains,  which  made  me  so  weary  of  my  life  that. 
«  I  did  not  value  it.*' • 

A  soldier  of  Lucullus,  having  been  robbed  by  the  a  loidier 
enemy,  revenged  himself  on  them  by  a  gallant  ex-  T/jp"^""* 
ploit ;  and,  when  he  had  made  himself  amends,  Lu-  with  coo* 
cullus,   having  conceived  a  good  opinion  of  him,  iJJ|^obiMi! 
would  fain  have  employed  him  in  some  desperate  en- 
terprise, and,  for  that  purpose,  made  use  of  all  the 
most  plausible  arguments  he  could  think  of: 

Verbis  qucB  timido  quwjue  posseni  addere  TtUntem.f 
Words  which  would  animate  the  rankest  coward.  .  « 

Pray,   said  he,   employ  some  miserable  plundered 
soldier  in  that  undertaking : 

qiumtumvis  rusticus,-  ibitj 


Ibit  ed,  q7id  vis,  qui  zonam  perdidit^  inquii^X 

*  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Pelopidas,  ch.  1. 
f  Hot.  Ub^ii.  epiat.  2,  ver.  S6.  %  Id,  ibid.  vpr.  iQ. 
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Seek  some  poor  wretch  that  bends  the  suppliant  knee, 
y  Your  counsel  ne'er  shall  be  pursu'd  by  me. 

and  absolutely  refused  to  go.    When  we  read,  that 
Mahomet  having  severely  reprimanded  Chasan,  the 
commander  of  his  janizaries,  for  /cowardice,   when 
he  saw  the  Hungarians  break  into  his  troops ;  and 
that  Chasan,  without  any  other  answer,  rushed  fu- 
riously, by  himself,  with  his  drawn  scymetar,  into 
the  first  body  of  the  enemy  that  advanced,  where  he 
was  immediately  cut  to  pieces :  this,  perhaps,  was 
not  so  much  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  reproach 
as  the  effect  of  a  second  thought ;  nor  so  much  na- 
tural courage  as  a  sudden  sally  of  anger.     He  that 
you  saw  so  adventurous  yesterday,  do  not  think  it 
strange  if  you  find  him,  next  day,  as  great  a  pol- 
troon :   anger,  necessity,   or  company,  or  wine,  or 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet  had  roused  his  spirits.     This 
was  not  courage  formed  by  reason,  but  established 
by  some  or  other  of  those  circumstances ;  and  there- 
fore no  wonder,  if,  by  other  contrary  circumstances, 
it  become  quite  another  thing.     These  variations  and 
contradictions^  so  manifest  in  us,  have  induced  some 
persons  to  jthmk,  that  we  have  two  souls,  others, 
two  distinct  powers,  that  always  accompany  and  ani- 
mate us,  each  after  its  own  manner,  the  one  to  do 
good,  the  other  to  do  evil ;  it  being  hardly  possible, 
that  two  qualities,  so  contrary  to  each  other,  could 
associate  in  one  subject. 
The  mipd       The  wiud  of  every  accident  not  only  puffs  me  along 
?nc!I^s°ait  with  it,  which  way  soever  it  blows,  but,  moreover, 
andchaoge- 1  disturb  and  trouble  myself  by  the  unsettledness  of 
my  posture ;  and  whoever  nicely  considers  it,  will 
hardly  find  himself  twice  in  the  very  same  state.     I 
give  my  mind  sometimes  one  hue,  sometimes  an- 
other, according  to  the  side  I  lie  on.     If  I  speak 
variously  of  mysetf,  it  is  because  I  consider  myself 
in  different  lignts,  as  having  all  contrarieties  within 
me,  in  their  turn  and  measure;   bashful,  insolent, 
chaste,  licentious,  talkative,  taciturn,  laborious,  de- 
licate,  ingenious,   stupid,   morose,   complaisant,  a 
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liar,  a  true  speaker,  learned,  ignorant,  covetous, 
liberal,  and .  prodigal :  all  these  I  perceive  within 
me,  more  or  less,  according  as  I  turn  myself;  and 
whoever  studies  himself  attentively,  finds  this  un- 
steadiness and  discordance  in  himself,  even  by  his 
own  judgment.  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  myself  en-  * 
.tirdy,  simply,  and  solidly ;  or,  in  one  word,  with- 
out mixture  and  confusion.  Distinguo  is  the  most 
universal  member  of  my  logic. 

.    Though   I  always  intend  to  speak  well  of  that  a  good  •<> 
which  is  good,  and  rather  to  put  the  best  construe^  jqdg^  ^ 
tion  upon  such  things ,  as  may  fall  out ;  yet  such  is  *>y  *|«  »»- 
,the  strangeness  of  our  condition,  that  we  are  often  ^\j^ 
prompted,  even  by  vice  itself,  to  do  well,  if  well-doing 
were  not  judged  by  the  intention  only.     A  man^ 
therefore,  ought  not  to  be  deemed  valiant  from  one 
gallant  action  singly,  for  the  trulv  brave  man  would 
be  30  always,  and  upon  all  occasions.     If  it  were  a 
habit  of  valour,  and  not  a  flash  or  sally,  it  would 
render  a  man  equally  resolute  in  every  accident ;  the 
same  alone,  and  in  company ;  the  same  in  the  lists, 
as  in  the  field  of  battle :  for  let  them  say  what  they 
will,  the  valour  in  the  tilt-yard  and  in  the  field,  is  one 
and  l^e  same.     The  man  of  true  valour  would  bear 
a  fit  of  sickness  in  his  bed,  with  the  same  courage  as 
a  wound  in  battle,  and  no  more  fear  death  in  his  own 
house,  than  in  an  attack  or  storming  of  a  castle« 
The  man  who  enters  .the  breach  with  a  gallant  re- 
solution, would  not  vex  himself,  at  another  time,  like 
a  woman,  for  the  losS;  of  a  law-suit,  or  the  death  of 
a  child.     When  a  man  bears  poverty  with  courage, 
though  he  is  infamous  for   cowardice:     when  he 
stands  intrepid  against  the  sword  of  the   enemy, 
while  he  trembles  at  the  sight  of  a  barber's  razor  ; 
the  action  is  commendable,  not  the  man.    ^'  There 
are  many  Grecians,**  says  Cicero,  "  that  cannot 
jface  an  enemy,  who  beai"  sickness  with  fortitude:* 
^^  the  Cimbrians  and  Celtiberians  are  noted  for  quite 

*  Cic.  'Xxiic.  Quffi&t.  lib.ii.  cap.  27. 
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^  the  contrary.  Nihil  enim  potest  esse  aquabile  qtwi 
**  non  a  cert  a  ratione  proficiscatur :   i.  e.  Nothing 
^  can  be  uniform  which  does  not  proceed  fix>m  solid 
•*  reason/* 
The  TaiAor     Thcrc  IS  lio  valouT  mofc  extraordinary,  in  its  kind^ 
dlr^tb^  than  that  of  Alexander ;  but  it  is  only  in  its  kind^ 
extnerdu  not  perfect  enough  in  eva'y  particular,  nor  universal. 
ktS.'yet*  Incomparable  as  it  is,  it  has,  nevertheless,  some  We- 
not  perfect  mishes.    On  this  account  it  happened  that  he  was  so 
▼ena!!""    oft^u  in  a  desperate  rage,  upon  the  slightest  suspi- 
cions of  conspiracies  by  his  own  soldiers  against  his 
life  \  and  that  he  behaved,  in  the  detection  of  them, 
with  so  much  vehemence  and  indiscreet  injustice, 
and  with  a  timidity  that  subverted  his  natural  reason. 
The  superstition  also,  with  which  he  was  so  itiucfa 
tainted,  savours  a  little  of  pusillanimitv ;  and  his  ex- 
cessive penitence  for  the  murder  of  Clytus,  is  like- 
wise a  testimony  that  his  courage  was  not  always  die 
same.     All  we  perform  is  no  other  than  patch-work, 
and  we  aim  at  acquiring  honour  by  false  tokens. 
virtue  on.      Virtuc  docs  not  require  to  be  courted  but  for  its 
JiJ^JJ^j^f^j. own  sake;  and,  if  it  sometimes  lends  its  mask  fiw 
its  own     another  occasion,  it  presently  plucks  it  again  from 
'*^*^'        the  borrower's  face.     It  is  a  strong  and  lively  dye, 
with  which  when  the  soul  is  once  tinctured,  it  never 
goes  t>ff  but  with  the  piece.     Therefore,  in  order  to 
makie  a  judgment  of  a  man,  we  must  trace  bis  life 
critically  for  a  long  while  past.     If  constancy  has  not 
therein  kept  its  ground  on  its  own  basis^  Cui  mvendi 
ma  considerata  atque  provisa  est:*  so  that  he  be  re- 
solutely determined  to  a  certain  course  of  life;  if  the 
variety  of  occurrences  makes  him  alter  his  pace  (his 
path  I  mean,  for  the  pace  may  be  either  faster  or 
slower),  let  him  go ;  such  a  one,  according  to  the 
motto  of  our  Talbot,  **  is  driven  with  the  wind.** 

It  is  no  wonder,  says  one  of  the  ancients,t  that 
chance  has  so  great  a  power  over  us,  since  it  is  by 

*  Cicero  Paradoxon.  v.  cap.  1. 

t  Sen^c  epifit.  71,  from  wheoce  this  whole  pacagraph  is  taken* 
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chance  that  we  live.  It  is  not  possible  fi>r  any  one^ 
who  has  not  directed  his  life,  in  the  general,  to  some 
certain  aim,  regularly  to  dispose  of  its  particular  ac* 
tions.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  fit  the  parts 
together,  who  has  not  the  form  of  the  whole  already 
in  his  head.  To  what  purpose  does  the  man  provide 
colours,  who  knows  not  what  he  is  to  paint?  No 
one  lays  down  a  certain  plan  for  his  life ;  and  we  de- 
Uberate  only  by  a  little  and  a  little  at  a  time.  The 
archer  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  know  at  what  he 
is  to  take  aim,  and  then  to  accommodate  his  hand, 
bow-string,  his  arrow,  and  the  motions  to  it.  Our 
counsels  err,  because  they  have  no  end  nor  direc- 
tion. No  wind  serves  him  who  is  bound  to  no  cer- 
tain port. 

I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  passed  inwbetiier 
fitvour  of  Sophocles,  by  the  person,  who,  iMScause  heJJ^Jj"j|fj^ 
had  seen  one  of  his  tragedies,  argued  from  thence,  Toar  of  so- 
tfaat  he  was  capable  of  me  management  of  domestic  ^^^i^ 
affitirs,  airainst  the  accusation  of  his  son.    Neither  bi ii«iai», 
do  I  thini  the  conjecture  of  the  Parians,*  who  ^if^TZJ^t' 
sent  to  regulate  the  Milesians,  could  warrant  the 
consequence  which  they  inferred  from  it     Upon 
their  visit  to  the  island  they  took  notice  of  the  lands 
that  were  best  cultivated,  and  the  country  farms  that 
were  best  managed;    and    having    registered  the 
names  of  their  occupiers,  as  soon  as  they  had  assem- 
bled the  citizens  together,  they  nominated  these  far- 
mers  for  their  governors  ^d  magistrates,  imagining, 
that  they  who  were  so  careful  in  the  manarcment  of 
their  pnvate  affitirs,  would  be  so  of  the  pub^ct    We 
are  all  such  a  rude  medley  of  compounds,  and  those 
of  so  various  a  contexture,  that  every  piece  plajrs 
every  moment  its  own  game  ;  and  we  are  as  different 
from  our  own  selves  as  we  are  irom  each  other  zt 
Magnam  rem  putUj  unum  hominem  agere :  i.  e.  ^'  It  is 
**  no  little  matter  to  act  the  part  of  one  man  only  well,** 
Since  ambition  can  teach  men  valour,  temperance^ 

*  Cic  de  Senect  cap.  7.    f  Herod,  lib.  v.  p.  SS9.    %  Seneo.  ep.  180. 
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and  liberality,  nay,  and/justice  too :  since  avarice 
can  inspire  the  courage  of  an  apprentice-boy,  the 
fondling  of  his  mother,  with  the  assurance  to  ex- 
pose himself,  so  far  from  home,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves,  and  the  wrath  of  Neptune,  in  a  frail  boat,^ 
and  that  it  also  teaches  discretion  and  prudence ; 
and  since  Venus  even  inspires  boys,  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  rod,  with  resolution  and  audacious-, 
ness,  and  makes  viragoes  of  virgins  while  in  their 
iqother's  laps : 

Hac  duce  custodes  Jurtim  transgressa  jacenteSj^ 
Ad  juvenem  teneSris  sola  puelui  veniL* 

With  Venus'  aid,  while  sleep  the  guard  disanns. 
She  stole  by  night  to  her  young  lover's  arms. 

• 

It  is  not  in  the  sphere  of  the  maturest  understandf 
ing  to  judge  of  us  simply  by  our  external  actions ) 
it  must  fathom  the  very  soul,  and  find  out  the  springs 
that  give  it  motion ;  but,  as  this  is  a  dangerous  an(| 
sublime  undertaking,  I  wish  that  fewer  persons  woul4 
ftttempt  it. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

Of  Drunkenness. 

Throughout  the  whole  world  there  is  nothing 

but  variety  and  disparity :  vices  are  all  alike,  as  they 

are  vices ;  and  the  Stoics,  perhaps,  are  of  the  same 

There  arc  opiuiou  ;  but  though  they  are  equally  vices,  yet  they 

mm  elor.  ^^  Hot  such  iu  au  cqual  degree ;  and  that  he  who 

moos  thai  has  gone  a  hundred  yards  beyond  the  limits, 

Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consisiere  reclum,f 

is  not  in  a  worse  state,  or  more  out  of  the  way,  thai^ 
he  who  has  gone  but  ten  yards  from  the,  said  limits, 

f  Tibul.  Ub.  il«  eleg.  1,  ver.  75,  76.    f  Horat*  lib.  L  sat  1,  ver.  10^. 
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is  a  thing  not  to  be  believed ;  nor  that  sacrilege  is 
not  a  worse  crime  than  stealing  a  cabbage  out  x>f  a 
garden : 

Nee  vmcet  ratio  tantvndem  ut  peccety  idernqne^ 
Ut  teneros  caides  alieni  f regent  hortij 
Et  qui  noctwrnus  divum  sacra  legerii.* 

Both  acts  are  theft,  yet  sure  the  giiilt  is  more 
To  rob  the  church's  tlian  the  gajrden's  store. 

In  this  there  is  as  wide  a  difference  as  in  any  other 
thing.     To  confound  the  degree  and  measure  of  sins  The  cmi. 
is  dangerous;   murderers,  traitors,  and  tyrants  are[?JJ[*J*^]Js®' 
too  great  gainers  by  it.     It  is  not  right,  that  they  daogerout 
should  quiet  their  consciences  because  sudi  a  person  **"*• 
is  idle,  another  lascivious,  or  not  so  assiduous  in  his 
devotions :    every  one  aggravates  the  guilt  of  his 
companion,  and  extenuates  his  own.     Our  instruc- 
tors themselves,  in  my  opinion,  often  confound  the 
degrees  of  it.     As  Socrates  said,  that  the  principal 
office  of  wisdom  was  to  distinguish  good  from  evd ; 
so  we,  of  whom  the  best  of  up  are  always  vicious, 
ought  to. say  the  same  of  the  knowledge  of  dis- 
tinguishing vices,  without  which,  and  that  very  per- 
fect too,  the  virtuous  and  the  wicked  remain  con- 
founded and  unknown. 

Now,  among  the  rest,  drunkenness  seems  to  me  a  onuken. 
stupid,  brutal  vice.    The  understanding  has  a  greater  "JJ*  J^ 
share  in  other  vices,  and  there  are  some  which,  if  a  tuh'vi^ 
man  may  say  it,  have  something  generous  in  them. 
There  are  some  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  know- 
ledge,  diligence,  valour,  prudence,  dexterity,  and 
cunning ;  whereas  this  is  altogether  corporeal  jtnd 
terrestrial:  and  the  most  stupid  of  all  nations  t  exist- 
ing at  this  day  is  the  only  one  that  keeps  it  in  coun- 
tenance.    Other  vices,  indeed,  disturb  the  under- 
standing, but  this  totally  overthrows  it,  and  locks  up 
all  the  senses : 

*  Horat.  lib.  i.  sat.  S,  ver.  114f,  &c. 

t  The  particular  nation,  here  pointed  at  by  Montaigne,  might 
easily  toss  back  the  balL 
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Cum  vini  vis  peneiravii^ 


Conseqvitur  gravitas  membrorumi  prcBpeditmtur 
Crura  vacillaniiy  tardescit  lingua^  maaet  mens. 
Nant  oculij  clanun-j  singultus  ^  j'^g^  gUscunt.* 

When  fames  of  wine  have  fiiVd  the  swelling  veins. 
Unusual  weight  throughout  the  body  reigns; 
The  legs,  so  nimble  in  the  race  before. 
Can  now  exert  their  wonted  pow'r  no  more; 
Falters  the  tongue,  tears  gush  into  the  eyes. 
And  hiccoughs,  noise,  and  jarring  tumults  rise. 

The  worst  estate  of  man  is  that  in  which  he  loses  the 
knowledge  and  government  of  himself:  and  it  is 
said,  amongst  other  things  upon  the  subject,  that  as 
must  or  wort,  fermenting  in  a  vessel,  drives  up  every 
thing  that  is  at  the  bottom  to  the  top,  so  wine  makes 
those  who  drink  it  intemperately  blab  out  the  greatest 
secrets  to  another : 

Tu  scfpientium 
Curas,  et  arcecnum  jocosoy 
Consilium  retegis  Lyc^.\ 

The  secret  cares  and  counsels  of  the  wise 
Are  known,  wlien  you  to  Bacchus  sacrifice. 

Josephus  tells  us,  that  he  wormed  out  a  secret  fix>m 
to  ambassador  whom  his  enemies  had  sent  to  him, 
by  making  him  drunk.  Nevertheless,  Augustus 
having  imparted  his  most  secret  al&irs  in  confidence 
to  Lucius  Piso,  who  conquered  Thrace,  was  never 
mistaken  in  him,t  no  more  tlian  Tiberius  was  in 
Cossius,  to  whom  he  intrusted  all  his  designs,  though 
we  know  they  were  so  much  given  to  wine,  that 
both  were  often  forced  to  be  carried  drank  out  of 
the  senate ;  § 

Hestemo  injlaium  venas  de  more  £y^o.|| 

.  Their  veins,  according  to  custom,  beii^  filled  by  yesteiday*s 
debauch. 

The  design  to  assassinate  Csesar  was  as  safely  com^ 

•  Lucret.  lih.  iii.  ver,  475,  &c. 

f  Horat.  lib.  ill.  od«  21,  V£r,  14,  &c.  %  Senec  ep.  65. 

f  Idem,  ibid*  I  VJif  ,  edog.  yi.  ver*  15* 


nen. 
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municated  to  Cimber^  though  he  was  c^n  drunk,  as 
it  was  to  Cassius,  who  drank  nothing  but  water :  and, 
upon  this,  Cimber  once  said,  merri^,  ''  Shall  I,  who 
"  cannot  bear  wine,  bear  with  a  tyrant  ?  **  • 

We  see  our  Germans,  when  drunk  as  the  devil,  GenMa 
remember  their  post,  the  word  for  the  day,  and  their  j^"^^' 
rank:  wchhard 

drinken, 

Nec  facilis  victoria  de  madidis  et  \  "®*  *SflL 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  enforce  command 

O'er  men  so  dnrnk^  they  scarce  can  speak  or  aland. 

I  coAild  never  have  believed  there  had  been  in  the  imteacet 
world  such  profound  drunkenness,  even  to  a  de-"f.J;^^ 

free  of  suffocation  and  death,  if  I  had  not  read  m  ofprofonni 
istory  what  follows,  viz.  That  Attains  having,  to**""*^*^ 
put  a  flagrant  afiVont  upon  him,  invited  to  supper 
the  same  Pausanias  who  afterwards  killed  Philip  of 
Macedon  (a  king  whose  excellent  qualities  bore 
testimony  to  the  education  which  he  hsid  received  in 
the  house  and  companj^  of  Epaminondas),  he  made 
him  drink  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  was  so  void  of 
sense  as  to  prostitute  his  person,  like  a  common 
Itedge-whore,  to  the  mule-keepets  and  servants  of 
l^e  meanest  office  in  the  house.  I  have  been  farther 
told  by  a  lady,  whom  I  highly  honour  and  esteem, 
that,  near  Bourdeaux,  towards  Castres,  where  she 
lives,  a  country-woman,  a  widow  of  chaste  repute, 
perceiving  in  herself  die  first  symptoms  of  pregnancy, 
said  to  her  neighbours,  that,  if  she  had  a  husband, 
she  should  think  herself  with  child :  but  the  cause 
of  this  suspicion  increasing  more  and  more  every 
day,  so  that  at  length  there  was  a  manifest  proof  of 

*  Senec.  ep.^S.  The  words  in  Seneca  are,  Ego  quenu|uam,/^m 
ftti  vinum  fine  non  possum  f  But  he  has  spoiled  Cimber's  jest  (at 
90t  having  bad  the  courage  to  give  Csesar  the  name  of  tyrant,  as 
Montaigne  does. 

f  Montaigne,  in  ordelr  to  illustrate  this  remarkable  fact,  has  made 
use  of  these  lines,  which,  however,  have  a  different  meaning  in 
Juvenal. 

X  Jut,  sat.  xt«  ver.  47,  48. 
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it,  the  poor  woman  was  £un  to  have  it  published  in 
her  parish-church,  that  whoever  was  conscious  he 
had  done  the  deed,  and  would  freely  confess  it,  she 

Eromised  to  forgive  liim,  and  not  only  so,  but,  if  he 
ked  the  motion,  to  marry  him.     Upon  this  a  young 
fellow  that  used  to  do  husbandry-work  for  her  in  the 
field,  encouraged  by  this  publication,  declared  he 
found  her  upon  a  certain  holiday,  when  she  had 
been  too  free  with  her  bottle,  so  fast  asleep  on  the 
hearth,  by  her  fire-side,  and  in  so  indecent  a  posture^ 
that  he  made  use  of  her  body  without  waking  her ; 
and  they  live  together  as  man  and  wife. 
Dninkeii-       It  is  Certain,  that  the  ancient  writers  have  not  de- 
!i^°dL   claimed   very  much  against    this  vice;    nay,  the 
claimed  a-  writings  of  many  philosophers  speak  of  it  very  ten* 
Si°and?   derly ;  and  even  among  the  Stoics  there  are  some 
•o^^        who  advise  a  hearty  carouse,  now  and  then,  to  cheer 
up  the  spirits : 

Hoc  quoque  virtuimn  qtumdam  certamine  magnum 
Socratem  palmam  profnendsse  forunt.* 

And  Socrates,  they  say,  in  days  of  yore, 
From  toping  blades  the  pialm  of  drinking  bore. 

That  censor  and  corrector  of  others,  Cato,  lica 
under  the  reproach  of  having  been  also  a  hard 
drinker : 

Narrahtr  et  prisci  Caioms 
S(Bpe  vnero  cabdsse  vhrtus.'^ 

Of  Cato  'tis  said,  whose  virtues  yet  shine. 
That  he  often  indulged  in  generous  wine. 

The  renowned  C^rus,  amongst  other  commend* 
able  qualities  for  which  he  claimed  a  preference  be- 
fore his  brother  Artaxerxes,  urged  this  excellency, 
that  he  could  drink  a  great  deal  more  than  his 
brother,  t:  And  in  nations  the  best  regulated,  and 
the  most  civilised,  this  trial  of  skill  in  drinking  was 

♦  Com.  Gall.  eleg.  i.  ver.  47. 

f  Herat,  lib.  iii.  ode  31 »  ver.  11, 18. 

X  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Artaxerxei,  cap.  %. 
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very  much  in  use.  I  have  heard  Sylvius,  an  eminent 
l^ysician  of  Paris,  say,  that  lest  the  digestive  facul- 
ties of  the  stomach  snould  grow  weak,  it  is  good, 
once  a  month,  to  invigorate  them  by  this  excess,  and 
to  stimulate  them,  that  they  may  not  be  benumbed : 
and  they  write,  that  the  rersians  used  to  consult 
about  their  most  important  afiSurs  after  being  well 
warmed  with  wine. 

^  My  taste  and  constitution  are  greater  enemies  to  Dmokna* 
this  vice  than  my  reason  ;  for,  besides  that  I  easily  ^^^^^ 
submit  my  -belief  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  I  as  some 
think  it,  indeed,  an  unmanly  and  a  stupid  vice,  but  ®'^"* 
not  so  wicked  and  mischievous  as  the  other  vices, 
which  do  almost  directly  tend  to  the  bane  of  public 
society.     And  though  we  cannot  please  ourselves 
with  the  thought  that  it  is  of  no  expense  to  us,  yet 
I  believe  that  this  vice  sits  lighter  upon  the  con- 
science than  others;  besides  that,  it  is  of  no  dif-, 
£cult  preparation,  nor  hard  to  be  found,  a  considera- 
tion not  to  be  despised. 

A  man  who  was  advanced  both  in  dignity  and  age.  Delicacy 
among  three  principal  advantages  which  he  said  re-j^^J^^^jlf 
inained  to  him  in  life,  reckoned  this  for  one ;   and  ed,  and 
where  would  a  man  wish  to  find  it  more  justly  than  ^^^' 
amongst  the  natural  advantages?   But  he  did  not 
take  it  in  a  right  light ;  for  delicacy  and  a  curiosity 
in  the  choice  of  wines  is  to  be  avoided.     If  nothing 
will  please  you  but  drinking  of  the  richest  wine,  you 
oblige  yourself  to  the  mortification  of  drinking  that 
which  is  not  so ;  your  taste  must  be  more  indifierent 
and  free ;  so  nice  a  palate  will  never  qualify  you  for 
a  good  toper.      The  Germans  drink  almost  of  all 
wines  alike  with  pleasure :  their  end  is  not  so  much 
to  taste  as  to  swdlow  ;  and,  indeed,  they  haVe  their 
pleasure  cheaper  than  others,  since  they  have  their 
wine  in  much  more  plenty,  and  nearer  at  hand. 

In  the  next  place,  to  drink  as  the  French  do  at 
two  meals  only,  and  then  with  moderation,  is  to  be 
too  sparing  of  the  favours  of  the  god  of  wine  ;  there 
|s  more  time  and  constancy  required  than  that  comes 
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in  that  re^ 
i|>ecl 


The  anci-  to.    The  auclents  spent  whole  nights  at  tliis  exer« 
^hoi?*°*  cise,  and  often  all  the  next  day;  and,  theteSxe^ 
nights  in    their  set  meals  wei'e,  to  be  sure,  more  plentiful,  anil 
Whether    ^ore  substantial.    I  have  seen  a  ^eat  lord,  in  my 
weareevertime,  a  personage  in  great  employments,  and  very 
for  beii"  successful,  who,  without  setting  himself  to  it,  but 
inere  wary  Quly  iu  the  commou  couFse  of  iiis  meals,  drank  not 
much  less  than  five  bottles  of  wine  at  a  time,  and,  at 
his  going  away,  appeared  but  too  sober  and  wary,  to 
our  cost.    The  pleasure  which  we  choose  to  prefer^ 
for  our  life,  ought  to  take  up  more  of  its  time :  we 
should,  like  shop*boys  and  working-men,  refuse  no 
opportunity  of  (b-inking,  but  always  wish  for  it.    It 
looks  as  if  the  longer  we  live,  the  less  we  drink ;  and 
that  the  breakfasts,  repasts,  carousals,  and  collations  I 
used  to  see  at  our  houses,  when  I  was  a  boy,  were 
more  frequent  and  common  than  now.    Are  we  a 
jot  the  farther  advanced  towards  an  amendment? 
Truly  no.    But,  perhaps,  we  are  more  addicted  to 
the  sports  of  Venus  than  our  ancestors  were :  they 
are  two  exercises  that  thwart  and  hinder  one  another 
in  their  vigour ;  as  intemperan(:e  has  taken  off  the 
edge  of  our  appetite  on  the  one  hand,  sobriety 
serves,  on  the  other,  to  render  us  more  spruce  and 
more  keen  for  the  exercise  of  love. 

What  strange  stories  have  I  heard  my  father  tell  of 
the  chastity  of  the  age  wherein  he  lived !  He  was 
well  qualified  to  speak  of  the  subject,  being  formed, 
both  by  art  and  nature,  for  an  acquaintance  with  the 
ladies.  He  spoke  little^  but  well,  ever  mixing  hia 
language  with  some  ornament  borrowed  from  authors 
most  in  use,  especially  the  Spanish,  and,  amongst 
the  Spanish,  from  the  book  entitled  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,*  which  was  fiuniliar  to  him.    In  his  behaviour 

*  Mery  Csusaubon,  who  mendoiM  dris  book^  in  a  short  siwertke* 
ment  prefixed  to  his  English  Cransiatioo  of  the  genuixie  wock  of  the 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  tells  us  this  book  was  written  originally, 
in  Spanish,  and  translated  into  Italian,  French,  English,  Arc«  **  The 
<'  autlior,"  he  adds,  **  would  faan  have  his  work  pass  for  a  fiiithM 
**  translation  of  the  treatise  of  Marcus  Auretius ;  but  there  m  do« 
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he  was  humble  and  very  modest,  with  an  engaging 
gravity,  and  was  particularly  nice  as  to  neatness  and 
decency,  both  in  ids  person  and  dothes,  whether  on 
foot  or  on  horseback.  He  was  wonderfully  punctual 
in  keefMng  his  word,  and  both  his  conscience  and 
religion,  in  general,  inclined  rather  to  superstition 
than  to  the  other  extreme.  For  a  little  man,  he  was 
vigorous,  straight,  and  well-proportioned;  had  a 
pleasing  countenance,  incUning  to  a  brown  com- 
plexion, and  was  adroit  and  perfect  in  all  the  noble 
exercises.  I  have  even  seen  canes  iilled  with  lead, 
with  which,  it  is  said,  he  exercised  his  arms,  in  order 
to  fit  faimsdf  for  throwing  the  bar,  or  stones^'  or  for 
founng,  and  shoes  with  leaden  soles,  to  make  him 
the  lifter  afterwards  for  running  and, leaping.  Of 
his  vaulting  he  has  left  some  memorandums,  which 
are  somewhat  miraculous.  I  saw  him,  when  he  was 
past  sixtv  years  of  affe,  make  a  mere  jest  of  our  ac- 
tivity, throw  himself  in  his  iur  gown,  into  the  sad- 
dle, turn  himself  round  a  table  upon  his  thumb,  and 
he  scarce  ever  went  up  into  his  chamber  without 
measuring  three  or  four  stairs  by  one  step.  As  to 
what  I  was  saying  just  now,  he  declared  there  was 
scarce  one  woman  of  quality  of  ill  fame  in  a  whole 
province.  He  told  of  strange  privacies,  some  of 
them  liis  own,  with  virtuous  women,  without  any 
manner  of  suspicion.  And,  for  his  own  part,  he 
solemnly  swore  he  came  as  piu*e  as  a  virgin  to  his 
marriage-bed,  and  yet  it  was  after  having  long  served 
in  the  wars  beyond  the  mountains,  of  which  he  has 
left  a  journal,  of  his  own  hand-writing,  wherein  he 
has  given  a  regular  and  very  circumstantial  account 
of  aU  passages  both  relating  to  the  public  and  to 
himseli :  and  he  was  married  in  the  year  1528,  at  the 

^  thiiigy  m  the  whole  book,  which  shows  that  the  learned  Spaniard, 
^  who  oompoeed  it,  had  seen  the  treatise  of  this  .wise  emperor.*' 
This  Spaniard  is  Guevara,  who  does  not  deserve  the  tide  of  learned, 
which  is  here  given  him  bj  Mery  Causaubon.  The  reader  may  see 
the  character  of  his  wit  and  works  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  under  the 
title  of  Guevara. 
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mature  age  of  thirty-three,  as  he  was  on  the  road 
coining  home  from  Italy. 
DrinkiDs.      We  will  now  return  to  our  bottle.    The  infirmities 
piJj^J"*  of  old  age,  which  have  need  of  some  support  and 
trhich  Diao  refreshment,  might  well  create  in  me  a  desire  of  the 
of  «>yl*  power  to  take  my  bottle ;  for  it  is,  in  a  manner,  the 
'"«.         last  pleasure  which  a  long  course  of  years  steals  from 
us.     The  natural  heat,  as  the  good  fellows  say,  first 
takes  place  in  the  feet,  and  that  is  in  the  state  of  in- 
fancy ;  from  thence  it  ascends  to  the  middle  region, 
where  it  settles  a  long  time,  and  produces  what  I 
think  the  only  true  pleasure  which  the  body  is  ca^ 
pable  of  feeling,    and  in  comparison  of  which  all 
other  pleasures  are  languid ;  at  length,  like  a  vapour 
which  exhales  itself  as  it  ascends,   it  rises  to  the 
throat,  which  is  its  last  stage.    Nevertheless,  I  can- 
not understand  where  is  the  pleasure  of  drinking  be- 
yond quenching  thirst,  and  how  a  man  can  forge,  in 
his  imagination,    an   appetite  that  is  artificial  and 
iagainst  nature.     My  stomach  would  not  bear  so 
much,  it  having  enough  to  do  to  digest  what  it  takes 
in  out  of  mere  necessity.     My  constitution  will  not 
admit  of  drinking,  but  after  eating,  and  for  this  rea- 
son my  last  draught  is  always  the  largest :  and  be-* 
cause  in  old  age  our  palates  are  frirred  with  phlegm^ 
or  vitiated  by  some  other  badness  of  constitution^ 
wine  seems  fitter  for  us,  as  our  pores  are  thereby  laid 
open  and  cleansed ;  at  least  I  very  seldom  relisn  the 
first  glass  well.     Anacharsis*  was  amazed  that  the 
Greeks  should  drink  larger  glasses  at  the  end  of  a 
meal  tlian  at  the  beginning ;  but  I  suppose  they  did 
it  for  the  same  reason  as  the  Germans  do,  who  tlien 
begin  their  drinking-bout. 
wILu      rlatot  will  not  allow  that  children  should  drink 
ed  to  child- wine  before  the  a^e  of  eighteen,  and  that  any  man 
^"mUted  should  be  drunk  with  it  before  forty ;  but  after  forty^ 
to  men     hc  givcs  them  leave  to  indulge  themselves  in  it,  and 

grown. 

*  Diogenes  LaertiuB,  in  the  Life  of  Anacharsis,  lib,  i.  sect,  10. . 
f  DeLegibus,  lib.ii.  p.  581, 
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to  take  a  pretty  large  dose,  at  their  feasts,  of  the 
essence  of  Dionysius,*  that  good  deity,  who  restores 
gaiety  to  the  countenance,  and  ^ouui  to  old  men ; 
who  sooths  and  softens  the  passions  of  the  soul,  as 
iron  is  softened  by  the  fire ;  and  who,  in  his  laws, 
allows  such  drinking-matches  to  be  useful  (provided 
there  be  a  chairman  or  president  to  restrain  and  re- 
gulate them),  drunkenness  being  a  clear  and  certain 
trial  of  every  person's  temper,  and  withal  fit  to  in- 
spire those  in  years  with  spirit  to  divert  themselves 
in  dancing  and  music,  things  of  great  use,  and  which 
they  have  not  the  spirit  to  attempt  when  sober,  Plato 
says  farther,  that  wine  is  capable  of  giving  temper- 
ance to  the  soul,  and  health  to  the  body. 

Nevertheless,  these  reflections,  partly  borrowed  R«»<«-ic- 
firom  the  Carthaginians,  please  him,  viz.  That  it  be  qar/J^n 
sparingly  used  in  expeditions  of  war.t     That  every  ^f  *"*  ^ 
magistrate  and  every  judged  abstain  from  it  when  he  ^ 
is  doing  the  business  of  his  office,  or  about  to  hold, 
a  council  on  public  aflkirs.     That  they  should  not 
drink  wine  by  day,§  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
other  business ;  nor  that  night  II  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  get  children. 

They  say  that  Stilpo  the  philosopher,  when  op-  ^■''*  ^'"*^ 
pressed  with  age,  actually  hastened  his  end  by  driuK-  S^ow'^e. 
ing  pure  wine ;  %  and  that  the  like  cause,  though  not  '^  ^^^ 
with  the  same  design,  dispatched  also  the  philosopher  s^ituibie 

*  One  of  the  names  of  Bacchus. 

-f  This  construction,  of  using  it  *'  sparingly,"  is  according  to  some 
editions,  particularly  that  from  which  Mr.  Cotton  translated,  but  it 
should  have  been,*  that  *'  they  wholly  abstain  from  wine ;"  for  Plato 
says,  that  he  approves  the  Carthaginian  law,  which  orders,  that  no 
sort  of  wine  be  drank  in  the  camp,  nor  any  thing  but  water.  De 
Legibufy  lib.  ii.  towards  the  end. 

:^  Or,  as  it  is  said,  more  properly,  in  Plato,  during  the  year  of 
their  nu^istracy.    Idem,  ibid. 

§  Except,  says  Plato,  it  be  by  way  of  exercise^  or  in  case  of 
sickness. 

II  This  exception  includes  both  sexes,  supposing  them  to  giye  each 
other  the  wora. 

f  Dlog.  Laert.  in  the  Life  of  Stilpo,  Hbr.  ii.  sect.  120. 
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to  be  di»  ArcesilaiiS)*  whose  strength  was  also  much  decayed 

ordered  by  Jjy  j^-g^ 

TanOUS  BC-      *^  -To      .       ,  1111  •  'rm         1 

cidentt.        But  it  IS  an  old  and  a  pleasant  question,  Whether 
a  wise  man  is  to  be  overcome  by  the  strength  of  wine  f 

Si  t  mwiUcB  adkilet  vim  sapientiie?X 

To  what  a  deeree  of  vanity  are  we  puffed  by  that 
good  opinion  wnich  we  have  of  ourselves !  The  most 
regular  and  perfect  soul  in  the  world  has .  but  too 
much  ado  to  Keep  its  footing,  lest  it  be  overthrown 
by  its  own  weakness :  there  is  not  one  of  a  thousand 
that  is  right  and  settled  a  moment  in  a  whole  life  ; 
and  it  may  be  a  question,  whether,  in  the  state  of 
nature,  it  can  ever  be :  but  to  ioin  constancy  to  it  is 
its  utmost  perfection ;  I  mean,  though  nothing  should 
discompose  it,  which  a  thousand  accidents  are  ca*f 

Eable  of  doing.  That  great  poet  Lucretius  fenced 
imself  about  with  his  philosophy  to  a  fine  purpose, 
when,  behold,  he  was  put  out  of  his  senses  by  one 
philtre  or  love  potion !  Is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  an 
.  apoplexy  will'not  stun  a  Socrates  as  much  as  a  porter? 
The  violence  of  a  distemper  has  made  some  people 
forget  their  own  names,  and  a  slight  wound  has 
turned  the  brains  of  others.  Be  a  man  ever  so  wise, 
he  is  still  but  a  man,  than  whom  what  is  there  more 
frail,  more  wretched,  and  more  nothing  ?  Wisdom 
does  not  force  our  natural  dispositions : 

Sudares  itaqve  et  pallorem  existere  toto 
Ccrporej  et  in/ringi  linguam,  vocemque  ahoriri^ 
CaR^are  ocuiosj  sonere  aures,  sucdaere  arius^ 
Demque  amcidere  ex  animi  terrore  vidennis.% 

Paleness  and  sweat  the  fearful  man  confounds^ 

The  tongue's  deliver'd  of  abortive  sounds ; 

Tlie  eyes  wax  dim,  ears  deaf,  the  knees  grow  lame. 

Unable  to  support  the  trembling  frame ; 

And  all  things  fall  to  nothing,  whence  they  caxiie. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  Life  of  Arcesilaus,  lib.  iv.  sect.  44. 
f  Whether  it  is  possible  to  be  merry  and  wise.    This  is  a  parodjr 
rather  than  a  quotation, 
t  Horat.  lib.  iii.  od.  28,  ver.  4<. 
j  Lucret.  lib.  iiu  ver.  155|  &c. 
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He  cannot  help  winking  at  the  blow  tliat  threatens 
him,  and  trembling,  when  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
like  a  child ;  nature  having  reserved  to  herself  these 
slight  tokens  of  her  authority,  which  are  not  to  be 
forced  hy  our  reason,  nor  by  the  virtue  of  the  Stoics,  ^ 
to  convince  man  of  his  mortality  and  infirmity ;  he 
turns  pale  with  fear,  red  with  shame,  and  he  groans 
with  the  colic,  if  UQt  with  a  voice  loud  and  raving, 
yet,  at  least,  with  one  that  is  weak  and  broken : 

Humani*  a  se  nihil  alienum  pulet.f 

Let  him  not  think  he*s  safe  from  human  ills. 

The  poets,  who  feign  every  thing  according  to 
their  &ncy,  dare  not  so  much  as  exempt  their  heroes 
from  tears : 

»  -  r 

Sic  fatur  lacrymansj  classique  imndUil  hahen/i$»\ 
TIius  did  he  weeping  say,  and  then  set  saiL 

It  is  enough  for  a  man  to  curb  and  moderate  his 
inclinations,  ibr  to  banish  them  is  not  in  his  power. 
Even  oiir  Plutarch,  so  perfect  and  excellent  a  Judge 
of  human  actions  as  he  was,  when  he  sees  Brutus 
and  Torquatus  murder  their  own  children,  began  to 
doubt  whether  virtue  could  extend  so  far,  and  whe- 
ther those  personages  were  not  ratlier  stimulated  by 
some  other  passion.  All  actions  that  exceed  the  or- 
dinary bounds  are  liable  to  sinister  interpretations  \ 
forasmuch  as  our  taste  can  no  more  reush  what  is 
above  it,  than  what  is  below  it. 

Let  us  leave  this  other  8ect,§  which  makes  a  plain  tnffancftef 
profession  of  scomfulness :  but  when,  even  m  that  \  ^ 


coiiftaii* 
willed 


*  This  18  not  the  true  sense  of  Terence's  words.  Montaigne  only 
uses  it  here  to  express  his  own  thought,  by  taking  a  liberty  very 
common  with  him,  as  I  have  already  observed,  and  as  will  appear  to 
all  who  will  bQ  at  the  trouble  to  compare  his  quotations  with  their 
originals;  and  which,  indeed,  they  ought  to  do,  if  they  would  be 
sensible  of  the  beauty  of  the  applications  which  he  makes  of  them  at 
every  turn. 

\  Terence's  Heautontimoroumenos,  act.  i.  sc.  1 ,  vcr.  25. 

j:  ^neid.  lib.  vi.  ver.  1.         §  The  Stoic  sect,  founded  by  Zexio* 

VOI-.  I.  2  G 


savours  of  %ect,  which  IS  rcckoned  th^  wildest)*  wt&  beftr  those 
fury,ac-   rhodomontadcs  oi  Metrodorus,  OcctO^aiH  te^  For- 

cording  to  ,  »•  •  j      • 

Mod.  tunajT  atqiit  cepi^  amne^que  aaiftis  tmits  mterclusi^  ut 
^^"*'  ad  me  aspirare  non  posses :  i.  e.  ^  fortune,  thou  art 
•  ^'  mine,  I  have  thee  iast,  and  hUve  so  shut  up  ail  thy 
^^  avenues,  that  thou  canst  not  co^e  at  me  :'^  wheii 
Anaxarchus  being,  by  order  of  NicOcreon,  the  ty- 
rant of  Cyprus,  put  into  a  stone  mortar,  and  pound^ 
with  an  iron  pestle,  caUed  out  incessantly,  *^  Batter, 
^^  break,  it  is  not  Anaxarchus,  it  is  his  sheath  that 
^«  you  pound  so/^  When  we  hear  our  martyrs  cry 
out  to  the  tyrant,  from  the  midst  of  the  flames, 
<^  That  side  is  roasted  enough  ;§  slice  it  out,  and  eat 
^  it;  it  is  quite  done,  fall  to  work  with  tike  odier 
^  side.^  When  we  read,  in  Josq>hus,  of  that  diild, 
whose  flesh  was  pulled  to  pieces  by  pinchers,  defying 
his  nmng  persecutor  Antiochus  to  do  his  worst,  and 
calling  out  with  a  manly  intrepid  voice,  ^^  Tyrant, 
^^  thou  losest  time,  I  am  stili  at  ease ;  where  is  that 
*^  pain,  where  tiiose  torments  with  which  Hkm  didst 
^  threaten  me?  Is  this  all  thou  canst  do?  My 
'^  constancy  gives  thee  more  anguish  than  I  sufier 
**  from  thy  craelty.  O  pitifiil  coward !  thou  faint- 
^^  est,  ana  I  grow  stronger.  Make  me  complain ; 
^  make  me  bend;  make  me  yield  if  thou  canst 
^  Encourage  thy  guards  and  thy  executioners ;  be- 
^  hold  they  are  ftint-hearted,  and  can  do  no  more : 
^'  arm  them,  enrage  them/^  Really,  it  must  be  ac« 
knowledged  that,  in  such  souls  as  these,  there  is 
some  transport,  some  fury,  be  it  ever  so  divine. 
When  we  come  to  these  Stoical  sallies,  ^  I  had  rather 
"  be  mad  than  merry  ;*'  a  saying  of  Antisthenes,|| 
lA»yiw  /AftXAoy  n  i^itnv.    When  Sextius  tells  us,  that 

♦The  sect  of  Epicurus.  f  Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest  Rb.  i.  cap.  9. 

%  Diog.  Laei^  in  the  Life  of  Anaxarchus,  lib.  ix.  sect  58,  59l 
f  This  is  what  Prudentios  makes  St.  Laurence  sBcy^  in  his  book 
entitled  jn^l  ^t^mam^  concerning  crowns.    Hymn  \u  ver.  401,  &c. ' 

!|  Aul.  Gell.  lib.  ix.  cap.  5,  and  Diog.  Laert.  in  Vita  Antistbenis, 
'Kb.  vi.  sect.^. 
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•*  he  had  rather  be  chained  to  pain  than  pleasure  :** 
When  Epicurus,  under  pretence  of  being  fond  of  the 
gout,  and  refusing  health  and  ease,  gaily  defies  evils, 
despising  the  lesser  pains,  as  disdaining  to  contend 
and  struggle  with  them,  he  desires  and  calls  out  for 
those  that  are  acute,  violent,  and  worthy  of  him  : 

Spumantemque  dari  pecora  inter  inertia  votis 

Optat  aprum,  out  fulvtim  descendere  monte  leone^.* 

Impatiently  he  views  the  feeble  prey, 
Wishing  some  nobler  beast  to  cross  his  way ; 
Ther^  that  his  course  th^  furious  boar  may  bend. 
Or  tawny  lion  from  the  hills  descend. 

^Tho  would  not  think  that  they  are  pushed  on  by  a 
courage  broke  loose  from  it&  hold  ?  Our  soul  cannot 
reach  so  high  from  her  own  seat ;  she  must  of  neces- 
sity quit  it,  raise  herself  up,  and  pushing  on,  right 
or  wrong,  transport  |ier  man  so  far  out  of  his  lati- 
tude, that  afterwards  he  himself  shall  be  astonished 
at  what  he  has  done.    As  in  war  the  heat  of  the  bat-  Man  sime. 
tie  oflen  pushes  the  brave  soldiers  upon  such  hazard- ^^^^J«- 
PUS  exploits,  that,  when  they  come  to  recollect,  they  himseu  bj 
are  the  first  who  are  astonished  at  them.    Poets  also  *^j,*^J*^ 
are  often  struck  with  admiration  at  their  own  works,  aaa. 
and  know  not  where  again.to  find  the  track  in  which 
they  performed  so  happy  a  career,  which,  in  thjem, 
is  called  rage  and  rapture :  andj  as  Plato  says,t  that 
H  is  to  no  purpose  for  a  sedate  man  to  knock  at 
the  gates  of  poetry ;  and  Aristotle,  that  there  is  no 
great  wit  without  a  mixture  of  madness;    so  all 
sallies,  how  coihmendable  soever,  which  surpass  our 
own  judgment  and  reason,  may  well  be  called  folly; 
forasmuch  as  wisdom  is  a  regular  management  of 
our  mind,  which  it  conducts  by  rule  and  measure, 
and  is  responsible  for  it  to  itself.     Plato  argues  thus,* 
that  the  gift  of  prophecy  being  above  our  reach,  we 
must  be  out  of  our  senses*  when  we  meddle  with  it, 
^md  our  prudence  must  be  clouded  either  by  sleep, 

*  iEneid,  hU  iv.  ver.  158, 159. 

-f  Seneea  de  TranqoiUitate  Aniitii,       ^  In  Timseus,.  v^r.  C^ 

2q  2 
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or  some  disease,  or  lifted  from  its  {dace 
celestial  rapture. 


CHAPTER  LX. 


The  Custom  of  the  Isle  of  Cca,  in  the  ^gean  SeUy  or 

Archipelago. 

If  to  philosophise  be»  as  they  say,  U^  doubt,  much 
more  ought  my  frolicksome  and  mndful  speculations 
to  be  termed  doubting ;  for  it  is  for  learners  to  in- 
quire and  debate,  and  ibr  those  in  the  chair  to  de- 
termine. My  moderator  is  the  authority  of  the 
divine  will,  which  regulates  us  without  coiitradiction, 
and  which  is  superior  to  such  human  and  vain  dis- 
jicci4etitf  putes.  Philip  being  entered,  with  an  armed  force, 
iJ^ffciTiJiiui  *^'^  Peloponnesus,  somebody  said  to  Damindas,  that 
4catb.  the  Lacedaemonians  were  like  to  suffer  a  great  deal, 
if  they  did  not  regain  his  favour.  "  You  poltroon,*' 
said  he,  ^*  what  can  they  suffer  that  are  not  afraid  of 
**  death  ?**•  The  question  being  also  put  to  Am^ 
**  How  a  man  might  live  free  ?"  **  By  despising 
"  death/' t  said  he.  These  and  a  thousand  other 
sayings,  that  are  to  be  met  with  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, plainly  hint  something  more  than  a  patient 
waiting  for  death  till  it  comes,  for  there  are  several 
accidents  in  life  that  are  more  intolerable  than 
death ;  witness  the  Lacedemonian  lad,  that  was 
taken  by  Antigonus,  and  sold  for  a  slave,  who  being 
commanded  by  his  master  to  do  something  that  was 
very  mean,  **  Thou  shalt  see,**  said  the  boy,  **  whom 
^*  thou  hast  bought  \t  it  would  be  a  scandal  for  roe 
"  to  be  a  slave,  when  my  liberty  is  in  my  power  ;*• 

*  See  the  Notable  Sayings  ef  the  Laeedrnioaiaii^  collected  bj 
Flutarcb,  under  the  word  Damindas. 
f  Ihid«  under  the  name  of  Agis; 
X  Hutarchi  in  the  Notable  Sayiags  of  the 
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mnd,  when  he  had  so  said,  he  threw  himself  from  the 
top  of  the  house.  Antipater  threatening  the  Lace- 
daemonians severely,  in  order  to  force  them  to 
comply  with  a  certain  demand  of  his :  ^*  If  thoa 
**  dost  threaten  us  with  worse  than  death,"*  said  they, 
**  we  shall  be  the  more  willing  to  die."  And  when 
Philip  wrote  word  to  them,  that  he  would  frustrate 
all  their  enterprises:  **  What!"  said  thgr^  "  iinlt 
**  thou  also  hinder  us  from  dpng?"  This  is  the 
meaning  of  that  saying,  **  That  the  wise  man  lives  as 
^^  long  as  he  ought,  not  as  long  as  he  can  ;"t  and  that 
the  most  obliging  present  which  nature  has  made  us, 
whereby  we  are  deprived  of  any  colour  to  complain 
of  our  present  condition,  is  in  having  left  us  the  key 
to  slip  away.  She  has  ordered  but  one  passage  into  JJ^JTtifet 
Ufe,  but  a  Hundred  thousand  ways  out.  We  may  be  na  oV  ufe. 
straitened  for  earth  to  live  upon,  but  earth  sufficient 
to  die  upon  we  can  never  want,  as  Boiocalust 
made  answer  to  the  Romans.  Why  dost  thou  com- 
plain of  this  world  i  It  does  not  detain  thee :  if 
thou  livest  in  pain,  thy  own  cowardice  is  the  cause 
of  it;  there  remains  no  more  to  die  but  to  be 
willing  to  do  it : 

Vbique  mors  est :  opiime  hoc  cavii  DeuSj 

Eripere  viiam  nemo  non  homim  potest : 

At  nemo  mortem :  m'Ule  ad  hone  aditus  patent.^ 

Tender  of  human  woes,  indulgent  late 
Has  left  to  death  an  ever-open  sate : 
There's  not  a  person  on  the  earth  but  may 
Take  any  fellow-creature's  life  away ; 
Attd  any  man  tllat  wBl^  may  yield  his  breath  t 
There  are  a  thousand  ways  tnat  lead  to  death. 

Nor  is  this  a  recipe  for  one  single  disease  only; 
death  is  the  cure  oi  all  evils :  '^  It  is  a  most  assured. 
^^  port,  which  is  sometimes  to  be  sought,  and  never 
**  to  be  shunned.'MI    It  comes  all  to  one,  whether  a 

*  Plutarch,  in  the  Notable  Sayings  of  the  Lacedemonians* 

f  Senec  ep.  70.  %  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xiii. 

i  Senec.  Ttiebais,  act  i.  sc  1,  ver.  151,  ^c.       ||  Senee.  e]).  70L 
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man  puts  an  end  to  hiaisdf,  or  su£krs  death  fiom  the 
hand  of  another  ;*  whether  he  runs  off  befixe  his 
day,  or  whether  he  stays  till  it  arrives.     From  what 
quarter  soever  it  come,  he  is  still  lys  own  master ; 
in  what  part  soever  the  thread  breaks,  it  is  all  oirer^ 
there  is  the  end  of  the  chxe. 
Drah  de.     .  That  is  the  best  death  which  a  man  chooses  vohm« 
5jrt7ir°  tarily  ;♦  life  depends  on  the  will  of  another  person, 
deatii  upon  osr  own  :  in  nothing  ought  we  so  much 
to  please  our  own  humours  as  in  that.     R^atatioo 
is  not  at  all  afkcted  by  such  an  undertaking,  aad  it 
is  a  folly  to  have  regard  to  it.    To  live  would  be 
bondage,  were  tt  not  for  the  liberty  of  dying.     The 
ordinary  methods  of  care  are  carried  on  at  the  ex- 
pense of  life.    We  are  tormented  with  caustics,  in^ 
cisions,  amputations  of  our  members;    our  food, 
nay,  our  Tery  blood  is  taken  from  lis;   <Hie  st^ 
tarther,t  and  we  are  cured  indeed.      Why  is  not 
the  jugular  vein  as  much  at  our  disposal  as  the 
median  vein  (of    the  arm)  ?    Desperate    diseases 
require    desperate   remedies.      When    Servins  the 
.grammarian  had  the  g6ut,§  he  could  think  of  no 
better    remedy  than  to  make   an  incision  in  his 
feet,  and  to  put  poison  into  the  wound,  not  caring 
how  gouty  they  were,  provided  they  were  insensible 
of  pain.     God  gives  us  leave  enough,  when  he  re-^ 
duces  us  to  such  a  condition  that  to  live  is  worse 
than  to  die.     It  is  a  weakness,  indeed,  to  succumb 
under  infirmities,  but  it  is  madness  to  nourish  them. 
As  I  do  not  offend  the  laws  against  robbers,  when  I 
embezzle  my  own  money,  and  cut  my  own  purse  i 
nor  that  against  incendiaries,  when  I  bum  my  own 
wood :   so  am  I  not  under  the  lash  of  those  made 
-against  murderers,   for    taking  away  njiy  own  life, 

m 

*  Senec.  ep.  69.  -f^  Idem,  ep.  70. 

%  Non  opus  est  vasto  Tulnere  dividere  prseordia.  8ca]pelioape<i 
ritur  ad  iUam  nui^Yiam  libertatem  via ;  et  puncfo  secuntas  constat, 
Senec.  ej).  70. 

§  Servitiua  Claudius,  of  Rome,  Plin.  Nat  Hist.  lib.  xxv*  cap.  S, 
'fund  Suetonius  de  illustrib\iii  Grammaticis,  cap.  2  apd5« 
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{iogewila*  891^  th4t  ttie  oon^tion  of  deatbf  as  wdl 
AS  that  of  life,  ought  tQ  lie  sul^qt  tK^  «ttr  own  choice* 
And  Speusippu8,t  the  philosopjier,  who  had  been 
long  amicted  with  the  drppsy^^  and  therefore  used  to 
be  carried  in  a  litter^  meetuig  Diog^ne^  bid  him 
Good  morrow ;''  but  Diogenes  aaid»  ^*  No  good 
morraw  \o  yoq,  yfko(  C4n  b^V  to  live  in  such  a 
*^  state/'  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  aometime  after, 
Speusippus  put  himself  to  death,  wearied  out  with 
such  4  painftil  conditicm  of  life. 

But  tn}s  does  not  pass  without  being  controverted :  s«ici4e 
for  it  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  we  are  not  to  quit  the  Sy*^!** 
garrison  of  the  world  without  the  express  command  *iNi  to  be 
of  him  who  has  placed  us  in  it :  t}ut  it  appertains  to  lutul^^t 
God  alone,  who  has  seat  us  hither,  not  lor  our  own  ^^^' 
sakes  only,  but  fyt  his  glory,  and  the  service  of  our  fel* 
low  creatures^  to  disoibs  ua  when  it  skaH  best  please 
him,  and  that  we  are  not  to  dismiss  ourselves :  that  we 
are  not  bom  ^r  oorselves  only,  but  for  our  country 
also,  to  the  laws  of  which  we  are  accountable,  and  by 
which  there  lies  an  action  against  us  for  murder :  or, 
if  these  iwil  to  lav  bold  of  uis,  we  are  to  be  punished 
in  the  other  world,  as  deserters  from  our  duty : 

Proxima  dsincU  teneni  mBSti  hca,  qui  sibi  lethum 
Insames  peperere  manu,  lucemque  p^osi 
Frqj&cere  ammas.X 

Nest  these  the  bodies  of  those  men  remun. 
Who  inoDoeiit,  hy  their  owo  hands  were  sbdn  5 
And,  hating  U^ht,  to  volqntaiy  death 
Renounc'd  their  eye-balls,  and  resigned  their  breath. 

There  is  much  more  constancy  in  wearing  the 
clvan  by  which  we  are  bound,  than  in  breaking  it ; 
^nd  Regulus  gave  a  greater  proof  of  fortitude  than 
Cato.  It  is  indiscretion  and  iinpatience  that  hurry 
US  out  of  the  world*  True  virtue  turns  its  back  to 
Qo  accidents.    It  seeks  for  misfortune  and  pain,  as 

*  Diog.  L^eit*  in  the  Life  of  Aristippus,  lib.  it.  sect.  9i« 
f  Idem,  in  the  Life  of  Speusippus,  lib.  b.  sect*  3, 
%  Yirg.  .Sneid.  Ub,  yU  Ten  4S4,  &c 
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U$  aliment  The  menaces  at  fynuits,  rado^  and 
tortures  animate  and  rouse  it : 

Duris  utjUx  tonsa  bipennibuSf 
NisfcB  Jerad  Jrtmdis  in  jilgidOf 
Per  aamna,  per  aedes^  (w  ipsOf 
'  Dudi  opes  ammmnque  Jerro** 

Hiftt  net  J  loDg  tossM  upon  tbe  IHiscan  waves^ 
Are  like  an  oak  upon  tbe  wooden  top 

Of  A^iti  AipiijdB,  bertreVd  widi  leaves. 
Which,  as  beep  axes  its  green  honours  lop^ 

Through  wouodi^  through  losses  no  decay  can  fieel^ 

CoUecTing  strength  and  spirit  from  the  steeL 

And  a$  another  says, 

Non  est,  ut  puiasj  virtus^  pc^^f 
Timare  ^iiam,  sed  laofii  mgentibus 
.  Dhstarey  nee  se  verier^  oc  retro  dare.\ 

That  feat  to  live  is  virtue^  you  oonlend. 
This  p<»nt,  my  father,  you.  can  ne'er  defend ; 
That's  virtue,  which  can  evils  great  withstand^ 
And  not  retreat,  nor  shift  to  either  hand. 

Or  as  this, 

Rehux  in  adversis  faeile  esi  contemnere  mortem^ 
.Fbrtiter  ille  faciij  qui  miser  esse  potest.X 

The  wretched  well  may  wbh  for  death,  bat  he 
Is  brave,  who  dares  to  live  in  misery. 

It  is  cowardice,  not  valour,  to  s^uat,  as  it  were,  in  a 
hole  under  a  great  tomb,  to. avoid  the  strokes  <^fate. 
Valour  n^ver  breaks  its  way,  nor  goes  out  of  its  path, 
for  the  greatest  storm  that  blows  : 

Si  fractus  illabalur  orbis 
Impavidum  ferient  rt<tW.§ 

Though  Jove's  dread  arm  with  thunders  rend  the  spheres. 

Beneath  the  crush  o{  worlds  he  notliing  fears. 

The  avoiding  of  other  inconveniences  commonly 
pushes  us  upon  this;   nay,  sometimes  the  endea- 

*  Hor.  lib.  iv.  ode  4,  ver.  57,  &c. 

f  Senec  Thebais,  act.  i.  sc.  1,  ver.  190,  &c. 

X  Mart  lib.  xi.  ep.  57,  ver.  15,  16. 

§  Hor.  lib.  ixi.  ode  3,  ver.  7, 8. 
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vout  to  fly  from  death  makes  us  run  into  the  mouth 
of  it: 

Hie,  rogo,  rum  fwrw  est^  ne  moriare,  mori  ?♦ 

Can  there  be-  greater  madness,  pray  reply, 
Than  that  one  should,  for  fear  c^  dying,  die  ? 

like  those  who^  for  fear  of  a  precipice,  throw  them« 
selves  headlong  from  it : 

MuUos  in  sitmma  periada  misft 


Venturi  timor  ipse  mali^:  jorHssimus  ills  (istf 
Qui  promptus  meiuenda  patiy  si  cominus  instentj 
Et  differre  potest  j\ 

Osoue  adeo  mortis  formidine,  vitce 
Perdpit  kumcmos  odium,  lucisque  videndcp, 
Ut  sivi  consciscant  mcerenti  pectore  lethum, 
ObUti  fontem  eurarum  Itunc  esse  Hmerem.X 

The  fear  of  future  evils  makes  men  run 
Into  £eir  worse  than  those  they  strive  to  shun : 
But  he  deserves  the  hero's  character^ 
Who  boldly  faces  ills  which  others  fear, 
And  can  divert  them  when  they  draw  too  near. 
To  that  degree  does  death  some  men  affrighi. 
That,  causing  them  to  hate  both  life  and  lights 
They  kill  themselves  in  sorrow,  not  aware 
That  their  disgust  arises  from  thb  fear. 

Plato  {de  Legibusj  Ub.  ix.  p.  660)  prescribes  an  ignmnini. 
ignominious  sepulture  for  him  who  has  deprived  his  ^Vt"ir' 
nearest  and  dearest  friend,  viz.  himself,  of  life,  and  d<rc4  fur 
his  destined  course  of  vears,  when  neither  compelled  S^J^'^'** 
so  to  do  by  public  trial,  nor  by  any  sad  and  unavoid-  themaewct. 
able  accident  of  fortune,  nor  by  any  insupportable 
disgrace,,  but  by  cowardice,  and  the  weakness  of  a 
faint  heart. 

The  opinion  which  makes  so  little  of  life  is  ridicu-  tim  con- 
lous ;  for,  in  short,  it  is  our  very  being,  it  is  our  all.  {^''j},"' 
Whatever  thimgs  have  a  nobler  and  more  valuable  foaod«d. 
being  may  reproach  ours,  but  it  is  against  nature  for 
us  to  despise  and  to  make  little  account  of  ourselves: 
this  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  man,  for  we  do  not  per- 

*  Mart.  Ub.  ii.  ep.  80.  f  Lucan.  \lb,  vii.  ver.  lOt*,  &c. 

X  Lucret.  lib.  iii.  ver.  79,  &c. 
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cetve  that  any  other  creature  hates  and  dcKpitci 
itsdf :  it  is  fi-om  a  vanity  of  the  like  kind  that  ire 
desire  to  be  something  else  than  what  we  are :  the 
effect  of  such  a  desire  does  not  concern  us,  fi>ras« 
much  as  it  is  frustrated.  He  who  wishes  that  he 
were  formed  an  angel,  does  nothing  for  himself^  and 
would  be  never  the  better  for  it;  for,  being  no 
more,  who  should  rgoice,  and  be  sensible  of  this 
amendment  for  him  i 

Debet  enhn  miser}  cut  forQ  {Fgreque  fuluntm  esi. 
Ipse  Quoque  esse  in  uno  turn  Umpure,  cum  male  pcssit 
Acdaere.* 

For  whosoe'er  shall  in  mbfiortuues  live. 
Must  BB  when  tboK  misfortuoes  shall  arrive* 

Security,  indolence,  impossibility,  a  privation  from 
the  evils  of  this  life,  for  the  purchasing  whereof  we 
make  an  end  of  it,  are  of  no  manner  of  advantage 
to  us :  to  no  purpose  does  that  man  avoid  war,  who 
cannot  enjoy  peace ;  and  to  no  purpose  also  does  he 
livoid  labour  or  pain,  who  has  not  wh^ewithal  to 
relish  tranquillity, 
Y^»  «•*  Among  those  of  the  opinion  first  mentioned,  there 
rraMmV 7or  bas  bccu  a  great  doubt,  what  are  the  most  justifiable 
suicide,  motives  for  suicide,  which  they  call  eSao^^v  f^aywytiir, 
i.  e.  ^  a  reasonaUa  exit."t  For  though  they  say, 
that  man  must  often  die  for  trivial  causes,  since 
those  which  detain  us  in  life  are  of  no  great  weight, 
yet  there  is  to  be  some  measure.  There  are  some 
fantastic,  senseless  humours,  that  have  prompted 
not  only  particular  men,  but  even  communities,  to 
destroy  themselves :  of  this  I  have  heretofore  given 
.  some  examples;  and  we  read,  moreover,  oi  the 
Milesian  vu-gins,  that,  by  a  mad  compact,  they 
hanged  themselves,  one  after  another,  till  the  magis<> 
trates  made  an  wder,  that  the  bodies  of  all  of  themi 


*  Lucret.  lib.  iii.  ver.  874-,  &c. 

f  This  was  the  expression  used  bv  the  Stoics  in  that  case.  See 
Piog.  Laert.  in  the  Life  of  Zeno,  lib.  vii.  sect,  190»  and  Menage's 
observations  on  this  passage^  p.  311,  31  & 
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ivha  should  be -found  thus  hanged  hereafter,*  shouUl 
be  drawn,  by  the  same  halter,  stark  naked  through 
the  city.  When  Threiciont  advised  Cleomenes  to 
dispatch  himself  by  reason  of  the  ill  state  of  his 
affairs  ;  aud  as  he  had  escaped  the  most  honourable 
death  in  the  battle  which  he  had  just  lost,  to  choose 
this  other,  the  second  to  it  in  honour,  and  not  to  give 
the  conquerors  an  opportunity  to  make  him  suffer  an 
ignominious  death,  or  a  shameful  life  :  Cleomenes,t 
with  a  courage  truly  Lacedaemonian  and  Stoical,  re- 
fused this  advice,  as  cowardly  and  unmanly.  ^^  That," 
says  he,  "  is  a  remedy  which  can  never  fail  me,  but 
^^  which  never  ought  to  be  made  use  of,  whilst  there 
^^  is  yet  a  sfpark  oi  hope  remaining :  that  to  live  was 
^^  sometimes  constancy  and  valour  :  that  he  was  de- 
^^  sirous,  that  even  his  death  should  be  of  service  to 
^^  his  country ;  and  that  he  intended  it  should  be  an 
^  act  of  honour  and  virtue."  Threicion,  still  con- 
vinced, in  his  own  mind,  that  he  was  right,  actually 
killed  himself  :§  Cleomenes  did  the  same  afterwards, 
but  not  till  he  had  tried  fortune  to  the  very  last. 
All  the  inconveniences  in  the  world  are  not  considera- 
ble enough  for  4  inan  to  choose  death  for  the  sake  of 
^voiding  them. 

Besides,  ther^  are  so  many  sudden  alterations  in  what  are 
human  afi^irs,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  judge  when  we}?^^,*^ 
are  truly  at  the  end  of  our  hopes ;  «"  iwpei, 

Sperat  et  in  sesva  victus  gladiator  arena. 
Sit  lic0l  hifesto  pollice  tttrba  minax,  || 

The  fencer,  conquered  in  the  lists,  hopes  on. 
Though  the  spectators  point  that  he  is  gone. 

The  old  proverb  sajTs,  "  While  there's  life  there's 
♦*  hope."    *'  Ayj  but,'*  replies  Seneca,f  «  shall  I 

*  Plutarch  of  the  worthy  deeds  of  women* 
f  Or  rather  Therycion ;  for  Plutarch,  from  whom  this  notable 
paasiffie  is  taken,  calls  him  9«f  muV'- 

t  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Asia  and  Cleomenes,  cap.  14. 

^  Ideu^  ibid,  \  Stupitii  Ser*  f  Senec«  ep,  70. 
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^  rather  think  that  fortune  can  do  all  dungs  fer  the 
*^  living  man,  than  that  ibrtune  has  no  pcmer  over 
"•*  him  that  knows  how  to  die  ?  **  When  Josephus^ 
was  in  such  apparent  and  imminent  danger,  a  whole 
nation,  as  it  were,  being  risen  asainst  him,  that  he 
had  no  visible  resource  left ;  jet  being,  as  he  himself 
says,  advised  by  one  of  his  fhends,  in  this  extremi^, 
to  dispatch  himself,  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  still 
persisted  in  hopes,  since  fortune,  contrary  to  aU 
numan  expectation,  diverted  the  accident,  so  that  he 
saw  himself  delivered  from  it  without  any  maimer 
of  inconvenience. 
Drsthi  fo-  On  the  contrary,  Cassius  and  Brutus  completely 
Si'L':'-  ruined  the  remains  of  the  Roman  Kberty;,  of  whicb 
^^^^'  they  were  the  protectors,  by  that  nredpitation  and 
temerity  with  which  they  killed  tnemselves  before 
the  proper  time  and  occasion.  At  the  battle  of 
Serisoltes  in  1544,  M.  d'Anguien  attempted  twice  to 
cut  his  throat  with  his  sword,t  despairing  of  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  which,  indeed,  went  untowardly 
in  the  part  of  the  field  where  he  was  posted,  and  by 
such  precipitancy  had  like  to  have  deprived  himself 
of  the  glory  of  so  noble  a  victory.  1  have  seen  a 
hundred  hares  escape  under  the  very  mouths  of  the 
greyhounds.  There  was  a  man  who  outUv^  his  ei(- 
ecutionertt 

Multa  dies  variusque  labor  mutatnlis  isvi 
Retulit  in  melius :  multos  altema  revtseas 
LoLsitj  et  in  solido  rursusforluna  locavit-^ 

Much  time  and  various  labour  oft  translate 
Life's  changing  scenes  into  a  better  state  \ 
Inconstant  fortune  places  those  in  joy. 
To  whon),  ere  miWi  she  always  has  been  coy. 

^•«*  Pliny  says,  there  are  but  three  sorts  of  diseases, 

udMeT^  for  avoiding  of  which  a  man  has  a  right  to  destroy 
^m^o^kiii  jiiji^gelf.     The  severest  of  all  is  the  stone  in  the 

*  Josephus's  Jewish  Antiquities,  p.  537. 

\  Montluc's  Comment.        "   j^,  Senec.  ep.  13. 

§  ^neid.  lib.  xi.  ver.  425,  ire 
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bladder,  when  there  is  a  retention  of  the  urine.* 
Seneca  says,  those  diseases  only^  which,  for  a  long 
time  disturb  the  funetions  of  the  soul :  and  some 
there  have  been,  who,  to  avoid  a  worse  death,  have 
chose  one  of  their  own  liking.  Democritus,  general 
of  the  ^tolians,  being  carried  prisoner  to  Rome, 
found  means  to  escape  in  the  night;  but,  being 
close  pursued  by  his  keepers,  rather  than  be  retaken, 
he  ran  himself  throu^  the  body  with  his  own 
sword.t  Antinous  and  Theodoras,  when  their  dty 
of  Epirus  (Passaro)  was  reduced  by.  the  Romans  t0 
the  last  extremity ,t  advised  the  people  to  kill  them-* 
selves  all  to  a  man ;  but,  the  advice  to  surrender 
themselves  being  preferred,  they  went  to  seek  death 
by  rushing  upon  the  enemy  with  an  intention  to 
strike  home,  and  not  to  ward  off  a  blow.$ 

Some  years  a^o,  when  the  island  of  Oozo  II  wasoMthpre. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  a  Sicilian,  who  had  two  beautiful  ^^^  |^ 
daughters  ripe  for  marriage,  killed  them  first,  and 
then  the  mother,  as  she  was  running  in  to  save 
them:  this  done  he  sallied  into  the  street  with  a 
cross  bow  and  a  hand  ^un,  with  which,  at  two  shots, 
he  killed  two  of  the  foremost  Turks  advancing  U> 
his  door,  and  then,  with  sword  in  hand,  charged 
furiously  amongst  the  rest,  when  he  was,  on  a  sud- 
den, surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces ;  by  which  action  . 
he  saved  both  himself  and  his  family  from  slavery. 
The  Jewish  women,  afler  the  circumcision  of  their 
children,  flung  themselves^  with  them,  down  a  pre- 

*  In  the  quarto  edition  of  these  Essays,  in  1588,  Pliny  is  said  to 
mention  two  more,  viz.  a  pain  in  the  stomachy  and  the  head-ach, 
which,  he  says,  lib.  xxv.  cap.  3,  were  the  only  three  distempers, 
almost,  for  wnich  men  kiUed  themselves:  as  to  their  right  of  killing 
themselves,  he  docs  not  mention  a  word  of  it  here;  and  I  cannot 
conceive^  why  Montaigne,  who^  at  first,  entered  thoroughly  into 
Pliny's  sense,  by  saying  Uiat,  according  to  this  author,  it  was  the 
custom  for  men  to  kill  themselves,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  any  one  of 
these  three  distempers,  made  him  say  afterwards,  that  they  had  ^ 
right  to  kill  themselves  for  this  very  end. 

f  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxvli.  cap.  46. 

%  Idem,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  46.  §  Idem,  ibid* 

J  A  small  island  to  the  west  of  Malta,  and  not  &x  from  iu 

10 
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cipice  to  escape  the  cruelty  of  Antiochus.  I  have 
been  told,  that  a  prisoner  of  quali^  being  in  one  of 
our  jails,  his  relations  knowing  that  he  would  surely 
be  condemned,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ignominy  of 
it,  they  suborned  a  priest  to  tell  him,  that  the 
sovereign  remedy  for  his  deliverance  was  to  recom* 
mend  himself  to  such  a  saint,  with  such  and  such 
vows,  and  that  he  should  fast  eight  days  together, 
without  taking  any  sort  of  nourishment,  however 
weaik  and  faint  it  made  him.  He  placed  his  faith  in 
the  remedy,  and  by  this  means  destroyed  himself 
before  he  was  aware,  not  dreaming  of  death,  or  <^ 
any  danger. 
scriboii'm*8  Scribonia*  advising  Libo,  her  nephew,  to  kill  him- 
hSrwphew^elf,  rather  than  wait  for  the  stroke  of  justice,  per- 
to  kill  him- suaded  him  to  it  by  saying,  that  it  was  really  doing 
'^^^'  another  person's  business  to  save  his  life  to  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  ~those  who  would  come  to  demand 
it  three  or  four  days  afler,t  and  that  it  was  serving 
his  enemies  to  keep  his  blood  for  the  fees  of  such 
hounds. 
The  cou.  We  read,  in  the  Bible,  that  Nicanor,  the  persecu- 
dwirof  *^^  ^^  God's  law,  having  sent  his  guards  to  seize 
«id  Rasias.  upou  old  Rasias,  who,  for  his  virtue,  was  sumamed 
the  fitther  of  the  Jews,t  the  good  man,  seeing  no 
quarter  was  to  be  expected,  and  finding  his  gate 
burnt  down,  and  his  enemies  ready  to  seize  him,  and 
choosing  to  die  like  a  |^entleman,  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  wicked  adversaries,  and  sufier 
himself  to  be  cruelly  butchered,  to  the  dishonour  of 
his  rank  and  quality,  stabbed  himself  with  his  own 
sword ;  but,  doing  it  in  such  haste  that  he  did  not 
give  a  home  thrust,  he  ran  and  threw  himself  from 
the  top  of  a  wall  among  his  enemies,  who  made  way 
for  him,  so  that  he  pitched  directly  upon  his  head  : 
and,  notwithstanding  this,  perceiving  he  had  still 
some  remains  of  life,  he  renewed  his  courage,  and^ 

♦  The  third  wife  of  Augustus  CsDsar.  f  Senec.  ep.  70. 

X  Maccab.  lib.  ii.  chap.  14,  ver.  S7^-*46.  . 
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itarting  upon  his  feet^  all  bloody  and  wounded  as  he 
was,  forced  his  way,  through  the  crowd,  to  a  sharp 
Steep  rock,  where,  for  his  last  effort,  he  drew  his 
bowels  out  through  one  of  his  wounds,  which,  tear- 
ing and  pulling  them  to  pieces  with  both  his  hands, 
he  tihrew  amongst  his  pursuers,  appealing  to  and 
invoking  the  divine  vengeance  to  fall  upon  thdr 
heads. 

Of  all  violences  done  to  the  conscience,  that  done  ActsofTm. 
to  the  chastity  of  women  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  I^"t"/^~' 
difficult  to  escape,  forasmuch  as  there  is  a  natural  the  chastity 
mixture  of  corporeal  pleasure  in  it;  and  for  this  cause  ''^  '^«"^"- 
the  dissent  from  it  cannot  be  perfect  enough,  and  in 
the  party  forced  there  seems  to  be  some  mixture  of 
tjie  will.    The  ecclesiastical  history  makes  reverent 
mention  of  many  instances  of  devout  women,  who 
have  embraced  death  to  be  secure  from  the  outrages 
ready  to  be  committed  by  tyrants  against  their  reli- 
gion and  conscience.    Pel^^a  and  Sophronia  were 
both  canonised,  the  first  of  whom  threw  herself,  with 
her  mother  and  sisters,  into  a  river,  to  avoid  being 
forced  by  scnne  soldiers ;  and  the  last  also  kiUed  her- 
self, to  avoid  being  ravished  by  Maxentius  the  em- 
peror. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  reckoned  an  honour  to  us,  in  a  certain 
future  ages,  that  a  learned  author  of  the  present,  JJJJ5|«  fte 
and  particularly  a  Parisian,  would  fain  persuade  the  iadi«s  from 
ladies  of  our  time  to  take  any  other  course,  rather  fh^'i*[v« 
than  once  to  entertain  the  horrid  thought  of  such  a  to  death  for 
desperate  action.    I  am  sorry  he  had  never  heard  JiJvigJ^' 
(that  he  might  have  mixed  it  with  his  other  tales)  the  n^nt 
remarkable  saying  of  a  woman,  which  was  told  me 
at  Tholouse,  who  had  passed  through  the  handling 
of  some  soldiers :  "  God  be  praised,**  said  she,  *'  that 
''  once,  at  least,  in  my  lite,  I  have  had  my  swill 
"  without  sin."     Indeed,  our  French  iadies  are  too 
good-natured  to  be  guilty  of  such  cruelty  to  them- 
selves; and,  (lod  be  thanked,  our  air  is  thoroughly 
purged  of  it  since  this  good  advice :  according  to 
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the  rule  of  honest  Marot,*'  it  is  enough  that  they  sa^jr 
'*  no,"  when  they  do  it. 
Death  pre-  Histoiy  abouuds  with  instances  of  persons  that 
mui^bre^  have,  in  a  thousand  forms,  exchanged  a  melancholy 
lift.  life  for  death.  X>ucius  Aruntiust  killed  himself  for 
the  sake,  as  he  said,  of  flying  from  deeds  past  and 
to  come.  Granus  Silvanus,  and  Statius  Proximus, 
after  being  pardoned  by  Nero,t  killed  themselves, 
either  because  they  could  not  bear  to  think  they 
owed  their  lives  to  the  pardon  of  so  wicked  a  man, 
9r  that  they  might  not  be  troubled  another  time  to 
solicit  a  second  pardon,  considering  how  apt  he  was 
to  entertain  suspicions,  and  receive  accusations 
against  men  of  probity.  Spargapizes,  the  son  of 
queen  Tomyris,  being  taken  prisoner  of  war  by  Cy- 
rus,§  made  use  of  the  first  favour  which  Cyrus  granted 
him  to  be  unbound,  in  killing  himself,  having  pro- 
posed no  other  benefit  from  his  liberty  than  to  be  re- 
venged on  himself  for  the  disgrace  of  being  taken. 
Bog%z,  governor  in  Ionia  for  &ng  Xerxes,  ^be- 
sieged  by  the  Athenian  army,||  under  the  command 
of  Cimon,  refused  the  offer  made  him,  that,  if  he 
would  capitulate,  he  should  return  in  safety,  with 
all  his  wealth,  to  Asia ;  not  having  patience  to  sur- 
vive the  loss  of  a  place  which  his  master  had  given 
him  to  keep:  therefore,  after  having  defend^  his 
dty  to  the  last  extremity,  so  that  there  was  no  food 
left  to  eat,  he  first  threw  all  his  gold  into  the  river 
Strymon,  together  with  evenr  thing  else,  of  which 
he  thought  the  enemy  would  make  a  good  prize ; 
and  having  ordered  a  great  pile  of  wood  to  be  set  on 
fire,  and  me  throats  of  aU  the  women,  children,  cou- 

*  In  an  epigram,  entitled,  Yea  and  Nay,  which  begins,  **  Un 
**  doux  Nenny  avec  un  doux  Sourire:*'  L  e.  **  One  soft  nay,  nii]r« 
**  with  a  BimperiDg  smile.'^ 

f  Having  spoke  thus,  like  a  prophet,  he  cut  his  veins.  TaciU 
Annid.  lib.  vi. 

t  Tacit.  AnnaL  lib.  xiv.  §  HerodoU  lib.  i.  p.  9a. 

II  Idem.  lib.  vii.p.  475. 
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cufaines,  and  servants  to  be  cut,  he  cast  their  foodies 
into  the  flames,  and  then  leaped  in  himself. 

Ninachetuen,  an  Indian  nobleman,  having  theRraark. 
first  intelligence  of  the  Portuguese  viceroys  deter- ■J*^**^!^ 
mination  to  turn  him  out  of  an  office  which  he  had  in  dian  of 
Malacca,  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  to  ^ve  it  *'**"y^ 
to  the  king  of  Campar,  formed  this  resolution  in  his 
own  mind :  he  caused  a  scaffi>Id  to  be  erected  on 
pillars,  which  was  not  so  broad  as  long,  and  royally 
adorned  with  tapestry,  and  abundance  <^  flowers  and 
perfumes ;  and  then  having  put  on  a  robe  of  cloth 
of  gold,  enriched  with  a  great  number  of  costly 
jewels,  he  went  out  into  the  street,  and  mounted, 
by  steps,  to  the  scaffold,  in  one  comer  of  which  there 
was  a  pile  of  aromatic  wood  lighted.  The  people 
flocking  to  see  to  what  end  these  unusual  prepara- 
tions were  made,  Ninachetuen,  with  a  countenance 
full  of  boldness  and  indignation,  remonstrated  how 
much  the  Portuguese  nation  had  been  obliged  to 
him ;  with  what  fidelity  he  had  behaved  in  his  oflice; 
that  having  so  often,  sword  in  hand,  testified,  in  be- 
half of  another,  that  honour  was  much  dearer  to 
him  than  life,  he  would  not  abandon  his  concern  for 
it  in  his  own  cause ;  that  fortune  having  denied  him 
all  the  means  of  op;;>osing  the  injury  intended  to  be 
done  to  him^  he  had  courage  to  free  himself,  at  least, 
from  the  feeling  of  it,  and  not  serve  as  a  jest  to  the 
populace,  nor  for  a  triumph  to  men  of  less  worth 
than  himself;  which  having  said,  he  leaped  into  the 
fire. 

Sextilia,*  the  wife  of  Scaurus,  and  Paxea,  the  Two  wo- 
wifie  of  Labeo,  in  order  to  encourage  liieir  husbands  "^"^JJ^^ 
to  avoid  the  dangers  that  pressed  upon  them,  where- k1y«  to  * 
in  they  had  no  share  but  ror  the  sake  of  conjugal  af-  eac^vlL 
fection,  voluntarily  engaged  their  own  lives,  to  serve  thrir  hub- 
them  for  an  example  and  company  in  this  extreme  ^e*'*^*'^ 
•necessity.  What  tney  did  fi>r  their  husbands.  Coo- 
ceius  Nerva  did  for  his  country,  with  equal  affection, 

*  Tacit.  AnnaL  lib.  vL 
VOL.  I.  2  H 
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though  hot  so  much  to  advantage.      This  great 
lawyer,   flourishing  in   health,   wealth,   reputation, 
and  credit  with  the  emperor,*  had  no  other  motive 
to  kill  himself,  but  mere  compassion  of  the  miserable 
state  of  the  Roman  republic. 
The  decent     Nothing  could  be  more  decent  than  the  death  of 
^w'i  wife'^^  wife  of  Fulvius,  who  was  a  favourite  of  Augustus. 
The  emperor  having  discovered  that  he  had  blabbed 
an  important  secret  which  he  had  committed  to  him, 
he  frowned  upon  him  the  next  morning  that  he  came 
to  attend  him ;  upon  which  he  returned  home  full  of 
despair,  and  told  his  wife,  with  sorrow,  what  a  mis- 
fortune he  had  fallen  into,  and  that  he  was  resolved 
to  kill  himself     To  which  she  made  answer,  very 
frankly,  '*  It  is  but  reason  you  should,  since  you 
*'  have,  often  enough,  experienced  the  incontinency 
of  my  tongue,  and  could  not  take  warning :  but, 
hold,  let  me  kill  myself  first  ;"t  and,  without  any 
more  dispute,  she  ran  herself  through  the  body  with 
a  sword. 
The  death      Vibius  Virius,  finding  that  his  city,  besieged  by 
«n7if'^'  the  Romans,  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  that  he 
twenty-ie-  ^aj  qq  mercy  to  hope  for  from  the  besiegers,  deter- 
Ton  of  ca.  mined,  af):er  many  remonstrances  on  the  subject,  in 
P«*-        the  last  assembly  of  their  senate,  that  the  noblest 
way  to  escape  their  fate  was  to  do  it  by  their  own 
hands,t  telling  them,  that  the  enemy  would  honour 
them  for  it,  and  Hannibal  would  be  sensible  what  a 
number  of  &ithful  friends  he  had  abandoned :   he 
concluded  with  an  invitation  to  those  who  were  <rf 
.n.  .     his  opinion, ' to  go  and  partake  of  a  ^od  supper 
whicn  he  had  ready  at  home,  where,  aher  they  had 
eat  heartily,  they  should  drink  together  of  a  beverage 
he  had  prepared,  §  a  certain  liquor  which  would  free 
the  body  from  torment,  the  mind  from  anguish,  and 
the  eyes  and  ears  from  seeing  and  hearing  all  the 
bitter  and  scandalous  reproaches  and  injuries  which 

*  Tacit.  Anna],  lib.  ti.  f  Plutarch  of  Loquacity,  ch.  ix. 

i  Tit  Liv.  lib.  xxvL  cap.  IS,  14,  15*        §  Idem.  ibid.  cap.  13. 
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the  vanquished  had  to  expect  from  the  enraged  and 
cruel  conqueror.  "  I  have/'  said  he,  **  taken  care 
that  there  shall  be  a  funeral  pile  before  my  house^ 
and  that,  as  soon  as  we  are  expired,  there  shall 
be  proper  persons  ready  to  cast  our  bodies  into 
it."  There  were  enough  who  approved  of  this 
noble  resolution,  but  few  who  imitated  it.  Twenty- 
seven  senators  followed  him,  who,  aiter  having  tried 
to  drown  this  melancholv  thought  in  wine,  ended 
the  feast  with  this  mortal  mess,  and  embracing  one 
another,  after  having  jointly  bewailed  the  misfortune 
of  their  country,  some  returned  to  their  own  houses^ 
others  staid  to  be  burned  in  the  same  flames  with 
Vibius,  in  which  they  were  all  so  long  a  dying  (the 
vapour  of  the  wine  having  filled  all  their  veins,  and 
retarding  the  efiect  of  the  poison),  that  some  of  them 
were  almost  within  an  hour  of  seeing  the  enemy  enter 
Capua,  which  was  taken  the  very  next  morning ;  and 
of  suffering  the  miseries  which  they  had  paid  so  dearly 
for  escaping. 

Taurea  J^bellius,  another  citizen  of  Capua,*  when  The  lobn. 
Fulvius,  the  consul,  returned  from  the  shamefid  but-  JJTSf  p^i' 
chery  he  had  made  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  ▼lai  the 
senators,  called  him  back  undauntedly  by  his  name,  ^Ji° 
and  having  made  him  stop,  ^*  Give  the  word,''  said 
he,  ^'  that  I  also  may  be  dispatched  after  the  mas- 
^^  sacre  of  so  many  others,  wneti  thou  mayest  boast 
^^  of  having  killed  a  much  stouter  man  than  thy- 
«  self't 

Fulvius  scorning  him  as  a  man  out  of  his  senses, 
and  having,  that  very  instant,  received  letters  from 
Rome,  disapproving  the  inhumanity  of  his  execu- 
tion,t  which  restrained  his  hands  from  shedding 
more  blood;  Jubellius  then  proceeded,  saying,  ^'  My 
country  being  now  taken,  my  neighbours  and 
friends  lost,  and  as  I  have  killed  my  wife  and 
children  with  my  own  hand,  to  save  them  from 


*  Or  Campania.    Titus  Livius  calk  him  Campanua,  lib.  xxvL 
cap.  15; 

t  Idem,  ibid  j^Icl^oi,  ibid. 
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^  ^uflfeiing  aoy  indignities,  but  am  denied  the  sdine 
^  £ite  as  my  fellow-citiEeti8»  my  fortitude  shall  be 
^  renenged  on  this  hatefoi  life :''  and  drawing  out  a 
dagger  which  he  had  concealed  about  him,  he  plumed 
it  into  his  own  breast,  and  ^  doiwn  dead  at  the  cob* 
«ul's  feet, 
indiani         The  inhabitants  of  a  city  in  the  Indies,  tkat  was 
J^^j;™^  besieged  by  Alexaiod^r,  being  very  much  preswd, 
aiiye  in     put  <m  a  vigoffous  resolutiou  to  deprive  him  of  the 
whio  bl^'  pleasure  of  this  conquest,  and  burned  tliemselvea  in 
•ieged  by  ^geuerjS,  together  w^  their  town,   in  qpite  of  his 
tblrGreat?  Sumaiiity.*     A  new  kind  of  iwar  thi^  wbere  the 
enemy  strove  to  sa;ve  tkem,  and  they  to  destroy 
themselves,  by  doing  every  thing  to  make  themfiel^'es 
sure  of  deatih,  "whidi  men  do  to  secure  lifb. 
?%« preci-     The  inhabitaals  of  Astapai,  in  Spaan,  imdti^  tfadr 
dttth  of  the  ^^^>  and  other  defence,  too  weak  to  bold  out 
inhabitants  against  the  Romany,  nuMfte  one  heap  of  all  tlieir 
in  tp^n^^^^  *^  fumilaue ;  and  having  put  all  the  woflfieu 
and  children  upon  it,  and  surrounded  it  with  wood 
and  otiber  xxmibustibles  fit  to  make  a  widen  blaze, 
and  left  fifty  of  thek  young  men  to  put  their  des^ 
in  execution,  diey  made  a  sally,  in  \i4uch,  according 
to  tbeir  wish,  for  want  of  the  power  to  defeat  the 
besiegers,  they  caused  themselves  to  be  every  man 
dain :  then  the  fifty  young  men,  after  having  mas- 
sacred every  living  soul  in  the  town,  and  set  fire  to 
the^heap,  threw  themselves  into  it^  viith  their  ar»s,t 
thereby  putting  an  end  to  their  generous  spirit  of 
liberty,  rather  in  an  insensible  than  in  a  sorrowfiil 
and  disgraceful  conddtian ;  and  demonstratioig  to  the 
enemy,  that,  if  fiartuike  kad  so  pleased,  they  had  as 
well  the  coiKage  to  have  robbed  them  of  the  victoryt 
as  they  had  to  ftustrote  aad  render  it  dneadftil,  ttay« 
and  molTtal,  to  those,t  wiho,  alkured  W  the  splendor 
of  the  melted  gcild  rumung  in  the  fire^  hurried  in 
auch  numbers  to  catch  it,  thataome  were  bwned^  and 


*  Diod.  of  SiciL  lib.  xvii.  cap.  18. 

t  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  x»iii.  esp.  e^»  23.        %  Idem.  ihia.  cv  ^ 
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Others  Sttflbcated,  being  pushed  too  near  the  fluaes 
by  the  throng  of  those  behind  them,  who  were 
equally  greedy  to  snatch  the  shining  ove. 

The  Abydeans,  when  pressed  hard  by  iaag  HiiKp',  JJ^thdrtte 
took  the  same  resolution,  but  were  sO'  curbed  that  A^yd^m. 
they  could  not  execute  it ;  for  the  king,  who  could  . 
not  think  of  an  act  of  such  precipitancy  with  aldK)r- 
rence  (the  treasure  and  furniture  whtch  they  had 
condemned,  partly  to  fire,  and  partly  to  water,  be- 
ing first  seizedX"*  drawing  his  soldiers  off,  granted 
them  three  days  to  kill  themselves  with  the  more 
ease  and  decency.  This  time  th^  filled  with  bloody 
murders,  beyond  all  hostile  crueky,  insomnch  that 
there  was  scarce  a  single  person  Im  alrre,  who  was 
able  to  dispose  of  himself  as  he  pleased.  There  are 
infinite  examples  €^  the  like  popular  conclusiona^ 
which  seem  to  be  the  more  cruel  by  how  much  the 
effect  of  them  is  the  more  universal^  and  yet,  in 
realily,  are  less  cruel  than  such  as  are  particular. 
The  judgments  e£  private  persons  are  so  captivated 
by  the  charms  of  society,  ttiat  reason*  will  have  that 
weight  with  all  in  general,  which  it  would  not  have 
with  individuals. 

The  condemned  persons  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
who  kept  themselves  aUve  till  they  suffered  death  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioner,  forfeited  their  estates^ 
and  were  deprived  of  burial ;  they  who  saved  the 
executioner  a  lalxmr  by  executing  tbemsdveSjt  were 
interred,  and  might  make  a  will.     But  death  h  alao  t^th  de. 
desired,  sometimes,  for  the  hopes  of  a  greater  good.  Jl,"^/'*^ 
^^  I  desire,'^  said  St.  Puiil,  ^*  to  depart,  and  to  be  of  a^rr^er 
«*  with  Christ  :**1:  and  *«  Who  shall  loose  me  fi-om«*'^'*-    . 
*^  these  bands  ?*'     Cleombrotus  Ambraciota,.  having 
read  Plato's  Phaedon,  thirsted  so  much  after  the  Hie 
to  come,  that,  for  no  other  cause,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  sea»$     From  hence  it  appears,  widi  what 


*  Tit  Liv.  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  17, 18.  f  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  vL 

t  F^ ek  i.  ver.  28.  §  Cic  Tusc  QuMPk.  lib. Lcapw  S^l. 
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impropriety  we  aflSx  the  term  despair  to  that  volun- 
tary dissolution  of  ourselves,  to  which  the  eagerness 
of  hope  often  excites  us,  and  as  often  a  sedate  and 
settled  inclination  of  the  judgment. 
The  ▼oion-  Jamcs  Chastcl,  bishop  of  Soissons,  in  St.  Lewis's 
^fj^^  expedition  beyond  the  seas,  seeing  the  king  and  the 
chaitei,  whole  ^mv  on  the  point  of  returning  to  France,  he 
^u^08^/  left  the  arotirs  of  religion  imperfect,  took  a  resolu- 
tion rather  to  go  to  paradise ;  and,  having  bid  adieu 
to  his  friends,  he  rushed  alone,  in  the  sight  of  every 
one,  upon  the  enemy's  army,  and  was  presently  cut 
to  pieces.  In  a  certain  kingdom  of  the  new-disco- 
vered world,  upon  a  day  of  solemn  procession,  when 
the  idol  they  adore  is  drawn  about  in  public  on  a 
chariot  of  surprising  grandeur,  several  are  then  seen 
.cutting  off  slices  of  their  flesh  to  ofier  to  it ;  besides 
a  niunber  of  others  who  prostrate  themselves  as  it 
goes  along,  causing  their  bodies  to  be  broke  and 
ground  to  pieces  under  the  massy  wheels,  in  order, 
by  their  death,  to  obtain  the  veneration  of  sanctity, 
which  is  accordingly  paid  them.  This  death  of  the 
said  bishop,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  has  more 
bravery  in  it,  and  less  sensation,  the  heat  of  the 
battle  stifling  the  latter  in  some  measure. 

There  are  certain  governments  which  have  taken 
upon  them  to  regulate  the  justice  and  proper  time  of 
poiwn  voluntary  deaths.  A  poison  prepared  from  hemlock, 
prepa*rH  **  *^®  cxpeusc  of  the  pubKc,  was  kept,  in  times  past, 
at  the  pub-  in  our  city  of  Marseilles,*  for  all  wno  had  a  mind  to 
pense,"  for  hastcu  their  latter  end,  after  they  had  produced  the 
rach  u  reasons  for  their  design  to  the  six  hundred  who  com- 
ciinni'to  posed  their  senate :  nor  was  it  lawful  for  any  pers(m 
Mke  use  to  lay  hauds  upon  himself,  otherwise  than  by  leave  of 

the  magistracy,  and  upon  just  occasions. 
coaragfu       This  was  a  law  also  in  other  places.     As  Sextus 
of'a^w^''  Pompeius  was  going  to  Asia,  he  touched  at  Cea,  an 
MO  who  island  of  Negropont;  and,  whilst  he  was  there,  it 

*  Val^ricw  Maximos,  lib.  iL  cap.  6,  de  extemis  infltttutis,  sect  7* 
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accidentally  happened  (as  we  have  it  from  one  whoj^'"*"^ 
was  with  him),*  that  a  lady  of  great  attthority,  having  pauuc. ' 
given  an  account  to  her  countrymen  why  she  was  re- 
solved to  put  an  end  to  her  life,  desired  Pompeius  to 
be  present  at  her  death,  to  render  it  the  more  honour- 
able, which  he  was ;  and  having  a  long  time  tried,  to 
no  purpose,  all  the  force  of  eloquence  (of  which  he 
'was  master  in  a  wonderful  degree)  to  dissuade  her 
from  her  purpose,  he,  at  length,  suffered  her  to  take 
her  own  course.    She  was  above  ninety  years  of  age, 
in  a  very  happy  state  both  of  body  and  mind ;  but 
was,  at  that  time,  laid  down  upon  her  bed  better 
dressed  than  usual,  and  leaning  on  her  elbow.  "  The 
gods,"  said  she,  ^^  O  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  ra^ 
ther  those  I  leave,  than  those  I  go  to  seek,  take 
it  well  at  thy  hands,  that  thou  hast  not  disdained 
**  to  be  both  the  counsellor  of  life  to  me,  and  the 
*'  witness  of  my  death.    For  my  own  part,  as  I  have 
•*  always  had  the  experience  of  the  smiles  of  fortune, 
**  for  fear  lest  the  desire  of  living  too  long  may  make 
-**  her  frown  upon  me,  I  am  going,  by  a  happy  period, 
-**  to  dismiss  the  remains  of  my  soul,  leaving  behind 
me  two  daughters  of  my  body,  and  a  legion  of   - 
grand-children.^     Having  said  this,    and  givcft 
«ome  exhortations  to  her  family  to  live  in  peace  and 
union,  divided  her  estate  amongst  them,  and  recom- 
mended her  eldest  daughter  to  the  protection  of  the 
domestic  gods ;  she  boldly  took  the  cup  in  her  hand, 
in  which  was  the  poison,  and  having  made  her  vows 
to  Mercury,  accompanied  with  prayers  that  he  would 
conduct  her  to  some  happy  seat  in  the  other  world, 
she  drank  off  the  mortal  beverage.     She  then  enter- 
tained the  company  with  the  progress  of  its  opera- 
tion ;  and  as  the  parts  of  her  body  were  seized  with 
a  chillness,   one  after  another,  she  told  them,   at 
length,  it  had  reached  her  beaii:  and  bowels ;  and 
then  called  her  daughters  to  do  the  last  office  for  her, 
and  to  close  her  eyes. 

*  Valeriug  Maximus  himselfi  from  whom  the  whole  narrative  if  takea* 
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The  Toiflii.     Pliny  tells  ua  of  a  certain  Hyperborean  countj^, 

S7he  H*^  where,  by  reason  of  the  mild  {emperature  of  the  air, 

perh^  ^"  the  inhabitants  rarely  end  their  lives  but  by  the  vo- 

"*"'      luntary  surrender  oi  them ;   inasmuch,  that,  ^hen 

they  are  wearv  and  surfeited  with  life,  it  is  usual  fox 

them,  after  they  have  lived  to  a  good  did  age,  to 

make  a  sumptuous  feast,  and  then  to  throw  thean- 

selves  into  the  sea,  from  a  certain  rock,  destined  to 

that  service.     Pain,  and  the  fear  of  a  worse  death, 

seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  excusably  indiucementa.* 


BssvunoriBsaH 


CHAPTER  LXL 


■  To^n^rrQW  is  a  New  Day. 

An  eniogi-  \JV  all  our  Freuch  writers,  James  Amyot,  in  my 

uIIlgu°4erf^P^^^^^'  deserve?  the  palm,t  not  only  for  the  pro- 
Amyot,  the  priety  and  purity  of  his  language,  in  which  he  sur- 
oT^piU^'  passes  all  others  ^  nor  for  his  constant  perseverance 
torch-  in  so  long  a  labour ;  nor  for  the  depth  of  his  know- 
ledge, having  so  happily  unravelled  the  intricacies  of 
so  difficult  an  author  (for  pec^le  may  say  what  they 
please,  though  I  understand  nothing  of  Greek,  yet  I 
perceive  a  sense  so  well  connected  and  maintained 
throughout  his  whole  translation,  that  surely  he 
must  have  perfectly  known  the  author's  true  thoughts, 
or,  by  being  long  conversant  with  him,  must  have 
had  a  general  idea  of  Plutarch's  mind  strongly  im- 
printed in  his  soui,  forasmuch  as  he  has  delivered  us 
not)  ling  from  him  that  in  the  least  derogates  from  or 
contradicts  him)  j  but,  above  all,  I  am  pleased  v?ith 
him  for  having  singled  out  a  book  so  proper,  so 

♦  Plin.  Nat.  Hist  lib.  iv.  cap.  12. 
•  f  To  this,  I  think,  should  be  added,  that  Amyot,  by  his  transla- 

Uon  of  Plutarch,  has  not  only  polished,  but  even  enricnedi  our  Ian* 
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worthy  for  a  present  to  his  country.  We  dunces 
had  been  sunlc  in  the  mire,  had  not  this  book  lifted 
us  out  of  it.  By  this  favour  of  his  we  vaature  now 
both  to  speak  and  write.  The  very  ladies  read  it  to 
the  school-masters.  It  is  our  breviary.  If  this 
good  man  be  yet  living,  I  would  recommend  him  to 
do  as  much  by  Xenc^hon.  It  is  a  more  easy  task 
than  the  other,  and,  therefore,  more  proper  for  a 
gentleman  so&r  advanced  in  years.  And  then  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  but  methinks,  though  he  very 
briskly  and  clearly  recovers  himself  when  he  hm 
made  a  trip,  yet  his  style  is  more  his  own,  when  it  is 
not  embarrasfled,  and  runs  smoothly  on* 

I  was  just  now  reading  that  passage  in  Plutarch,*  cvHoiUr 
where  he  says  of  himself  that  Rusticus,  while  pre^  t^^u 
sent  at  a  declamation  of  his  at  Rome^  received  a 
pacquet  from  the  emperor,  but  delayed  to  open  it 
till  sul  was  ended ;  fw  which,  said  he,  the  whole  ao- 
dience  highly  applauded  this  person's  gravity.    It  is 
true,  that  as  I  am  on  the  sul^ect  of  curiosity,  and 
that  eager  and  ravenous  appetite  for  news,  which 
ttakes  us,  with  so  much  indiscretion  and  impatience, 
abandon  every  thing  to  entertain  a  novdty,  and, 
without  any  manner  of  respect  or  civility,  break 
open,  in  what  company  soever,  aU  letters  that  are 
brought  to  us,  he  had  reason  to  applaud  the  gravity 
«lf  Rusticus  upon  this  occasion,  and  might,  Ukewise, 
have  commended  his  civility  and  courtesy  in  not 
interriqxting  the  course  of  his  decliunation.     But  I 
doubt  whether  his  prudence  deserves  to  be  praised ; 
for,  as  the  letters  came  to  him  unexpected,  and 
especially  firom  an  emperor,  it  might  have  fallen  out 
that  the  d^^rii^  to  read  diem  would  have  been 
very  prejutdidal.     The  vice  opposite  to  curiosity  is  NegiigoKss 
negl^ence,  oc  ind^reiiee,  to  which  I  certainly  have  ^^  opp<>* 
a  natural  propensity  by  my  constitution,  and  toeilri^'^.^ 
which  I  have  seen  some  men  so  extremely  addicted^ 
that  they  have  kept  letters  in  their  pockets,  un- 

^  In  the  tareatiM  q{  CuriM^,  cb.  l^  Amjot's  teapslation. 
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Opened,  for  three  or  four  days  together,     I  never 
open  any  letters,  neither  those  committed  to   my 
care,  nor  those  which  pass  through  my  hands  by  ac- 
cident ;   and  I  am  uneasy  with  myself,  if  my  eyes 
inadvertently  catch  any  contents  of  letters  of  im- 
portance that  a  great  men  is  reading  when  I  am 
close  by  him.    Never  was  a  man  less  inquisitive,  or 
less  pr^ng  into  other  people's  af&irs. 
The  read-      In  our  fkther^s  days,  M.  de  Boutieres,  had  like  to 
te£  Mght  ^*ve  lost  Turin,  because,  being  in  good  company  at 
"«t  to  be   supper,  he  deferred  to  read  an  advertisement  which 
'   was  sent  him  of  the  treason  that  was  plotted  against 
the  said  city,  of  which  he  was  governor.     And  this 
very  Plutarch*   has  given  us  to  understand,   that 
Julius  Caesar  had  saved  himself,  if  he  had  read  a 
paper  that  was  presented  to  him  as  he  went  to  the 
senate,  on  that  very  day  he  was  killed  by  the  con- 
spirators.    He  also  tells  the  story  of  Archias,  the 
tyrant  of  Thebes,  that,  the  night  before  Pelopidas 
put  his  plot  into  execution  for  killing  him  in  order 
to  restore  his  country's  liberty,  he  had  a  circumstan- 
tial account  of  the  whole  conspiracy  sent  him   in 
writing  by  another  Archias,  an  Athenian,  and  that 
the  pacquet  hanng  been  delivered  to  him  while  he 
sat  at  supper,t  he  deferred  the  opening  of  it,  saying, 
what  afterwards  turned  to  a  proverb  in  Greece, 
"  To-morrow  is  a  new  day."     A  wise  man  may,  in 
my  opinion,  for  the  sake  of  another  person,  either 
for  fear,  like  Rusticus,  of  indecently  disturbing  the 
company,  or  of  breaking  off  another  afiair  of  im- 
portance, put  oiF  the  reading  or  hearing  any  new 
thing  that  is  brought  to  him  ;  but  if  a  man,  for  his 
own  particular  interest  or  pleasure,  even  though  he 
holds  a  public  office,  will  not  interrupt  his  dmner, 
nor  be  awaked  out  of  his  nap,  he  is  inexcusable. 
The  coon.     And  there  was  anciently,  at  Rome,  the  consular 
JJJ^JjJjg^  place,  which  they  called  the  most  honourable,  at 

*  In  the  Life  of  Julius  Casar,  cap.  !?• 

t  In  lus  treatise  of  Socrates's  Dsbdiod,  ch*  27« 
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table,  for  beifig  a  seat  which  had  most  scope,  ^nd^^^' 
was  of  the  easiest  access  to  those  who  came  to  speak 
with  him  who  was  placed  in  it ;  which  is  a  proof  that 
though  they  were  at  table  they  did  not  abandon  the 
concern  for  other  af&irs  and  incidents.  But,  when 
all  is  said  that  can  be  said,  it  is  very  difficult,  in 
human  actions,  to  prescribe  so  just  a  rule,*  by 
rational  arguments,  that  fortune  will  not  maintain 
her  right  in  them. 


CHAPTER  LXIL 

Of  Conscience. 

As  I  was  travelling  one  day,  during  the  civil  or  the 
wars,  with  my  brother  the  Sieur  de  la  Brousse,  we  co^m«. 
met  a  gentleman  of  good  fashion,  who  was  of  the 
contrary  party  to  us,  though  I  knew  nothing  of  it, 
for  he  pretended  to  be  of  ours :  and  the  mischief  of 
it  is,  that,  in  wars  of  this  sort,  the  cards  are  so  shuf- 
fled, your  enemy  not  being  distinguished  from  yonr- 
jself,  \x^  any  apparent  mark,  either  of  language, 
or  carnage,  being  bred  up  under  the  same  laws,  air, 
and  manners,  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  disorder 
and  confusion.  This  made  me  afraid  myself  of 
meeting  with  any  of  our  troops  in  the  place  where  I 
was  not  known,  that  I  might  not  be  forced  to  tell  my 
name,  and  for  fear  of  something  worse,  perhaps,  as 
happened  to  me  once,  when,  by  such  a  mistake,  I 
lost  both  men  and  horses ;  and,  amongst  others,  an 
Italian,  my  page,  whom  I  had  bred  up  with  care, 
was  miserably  killed ;  a  fine  lad,  and  one  that  was 
very  promising.  But  the  gentleman  we  met  had  so 
fitrong  a  terror  upon  him,  and  was  so  mortified  at 
the  meeting  with  any  horsemen,  and  travelling 
through  towns  which  held  out  for  the.  king,  that  I, 
at  length,  guessed  he  waa  alarmed  by  his  conscience* 
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The  poor  man  seemed  to  be  in  such  a  condition, 
that  tnrough  his  vizor  and  the  crosses  on  his  cassock, 
one  might  have  penetrated  into  has  bosom,  and  read 
hk  secret  intentions*  So  wcmderful  is  the  force  of 
conscience,  that  it  makes  ns  betrarf,  accuse,  and 
fight  with  ourselves ;  and,  for  want  of  other  evidence, 
to  give  testimony  against  ourselves : 

Occultum  quatiente  animo  tortare  flagetlumJ^ 
Tormenting  conscience  shakes  the  soul  within. 

The  tale  that  follows  is  in  the  mouths  of  children : 
stnnge     Bcssus,  a  PsBonian,  being  reproached  with  having 
of'l^pwi-  wantonly  puUed  down  a^  sparrow's  nest,t  and  killed 
"**••        the  young  ones,  said  he  had  reason  for  it,  because 
those  little  birds  were  continually  chatteringa  false- 
hood, that  he  had  murdered  his  father.    This  par- 
ricide had,  till  then,   been    undiscovered  and  un- 
known, but  the  revengeful  furies  of  his  conscience 
caused  it  to  be  discovered  by  himself  who  was  yja&j 
to  suffer  for  it. 
Fttoitb.        Hesiod  corrects  t  Plato's  assertion  that  *^  PumshA 
rate  with  ^  ment  foUows  dose  at  the  heels  of  sin  ^'^  fov  he 
•>■•         says,  it  is  bom  at  the  same  instant  wilJi  sin*     Who- 
soever expects  punishment,  already  suffers  it ;  and 
whosoever  has  deserved  it,  expects  it*§     Wickedness 
ccmtrives  tortures  for  itself: 

Malum  consilium  consuliori  pessimum :  || 
He  that  gives  bad  counsel  sufifers  most  by  it. 

As  the  wasp  stings  and  hiuts  another^  but  most  of  afl 
itself:  for  it  thereby  loaea  its  sting  and  its  strength 
for  ever: 

-^—  Fikuque  ht  vtdnerepommt  ;f 
And  in  the  wound  which  they  inflict,  expire. 

*  Aur.  sat.  xiiL  yer.  195. 

f  See  Plutarch's  treatisey  Whv^ihe  dirbe  jnatioe  iiciiner,iinpt  dar 
fera  the  punishment  of  crimesy  en.  8. 

t  This  reflection  is  taken  from  the  same  treatise,  ch.  9* 
$  Senec  epist.  105.  ||  AuL  GelL  lib.  iv.  cap.  5. 

%  Virg.  Georg.  lib*  iv.  ver«  238* 
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The  Spanish  fly,*  or  candiarides,  has  in  itself  some 
Article  which,  by  the  contrariety  of  its  nature^ 
serves  as  an  antidote  to  its  own  poison.  In  like 
manner,  at  the  same  instant  that  a  man  feels  a 
ipdeasure  in  vice,  there  is  a  sting  at  the  tail  of  it  in 
me  conscience,  which  tortures  us  sleeping  and 
waking  with  many  racking  thoughts : 

Quippe  fibi  se  mtdti  per  somana  safe  laquenieSt 
AiU  morbo  deHranUSf  procreasse  jeroMwr^    , 
,  £/  <:elata  diu  in  medium  peccaia  dedisse.f 

Th^  gttilty  seldom  their  own  counsel  keep. 
But  oft  will  blab  it  ev'u  in  tlieir  sleep ; 
Or,  in  a  fever  raving,  will  reveal 
'    Crimes  wliich  tbey  long  had  labour'd  to  conced. 

Apollodorus  dreamed  that  he  saw  himself  flayed, 
by  the  Scythians,  and  then  boiled  in  a  caldron ;  and 
that  his  heart  muttered  these  words :  "  I  am^  the 
^*  cause  of  all  these  evils.'' t  Epicurus  said,  "  No 
lurking-hole  could  hide  the  wicked,  because  they 
could  not  assure  themselves  of  being  concealed,  • 
^^  whilst  thdkr  ooasciences  disccwered  them  to  them- 
"  selves.*' 


cc 


Prima  es/  luec  ukioj  quodse 


Judice^  nemo  nocens  aisolviiiir.^ 

^'Tis  the  first,  constant  punishment  of  sin, 

That  no  bad  man  afaaolves  himself  within. 

As  an  evil  conscience  possesses  us  with  fear,  a 

food  one  gives  us  assurance  and  confidence.     And  The  awft- 
can  truly  say,  Xhave  &ced  several  dangers  with  the  J^I?^^ 
more  boldness,  in  consideration  of  the  secret  know-  fromagood 
ledge  I  had  of  my  own  will,  and  of  the  innocency  ^•'**^«"**^ 
of  my  intentions : 

*  M ontaisne  asserts  this  more  positively  than  Plutarch,  the  author 
firom  whom  he  took  it,  eh.  9,  of  Plutarch's  treatise  above-mentioned. 

f  Lucret.  lib.  v.  ver.  1 157,  &c. 
.    X  Thi8Js.abo  taken  from  Plutarch's  before-raentaooed  treatise  of 
the  delay  of  the  divine  justice,    ch.  9.     This  Apolloderus,  wk# 
reigned  like  a  true  tyrant,  was  king  9f  Caasandrii^  n  Macedonia. 

|.  Juv«  M9L  xiflL  ver.  2»  3.     .     . 
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Conscid  mens  ut  cuique  sua  esU  t/a  concipii  intra 
Fedora  pro  facto^  spemque  metumque  suaj,* 

Despotic  conscience  rules  our  hopes  and  fears. 

Of  this  there  are  a  thousand  examples,  of  which 
it  may  suffice  to  produce  three  of  one  and  the  same 
The  eoDfi.  person.      Scipio,   having  a  heavy   accusation    laid 
cMcy  o7"  against  him  one  day  before  the  people  of  Rome,  in- 
scipio.      stead  of  excusing  himself,  or  soothing  his  judges, 
"  It  will  well  become  you,*'  said  he  to  them,  "  to 
"  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  man  from  whom  you 
*'  derive   the    power  you    have  to  judge  all   the 
"  world/'t     And,  another  time,  all  the  answers  he 
gave  to  some  impeachments  brought  against  him  by 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  instead  of  pleading  bis 
cause :  "  Let  us  go/*  said  he,  "  my  feilow-citizens, 
**  and  give  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  victory  which 
they  granted  me  over  the  Carthaginians,  as  on  this 
day/'t     And,  advancing  first  towards  the  temple 
himself,  the  whole  assembly,  not  excepting  his  ac- 
cuser, followed  in  his  train.     And,  Petilius§  having 
been  instigated  by  Cato  to  demand  an  account  of 
the  money  which  had  passed  through  his  hands  in 
the  province  of  Antioch,  Scipio,  who  came  to  the 
senate  for  this  purpose,  produced  a  book  from  under 
his  robe,  wherein,  he  told  them,  was  an  exact  ac- 
count of  his  receipts  and  disbursements ;  but  being 
required  to  deliver  it  to  the  register,  he  refused  it, 
saying,  he  would  not  so  far  disgrace  himself ;  and 
tore  the  book  to  pieces  with  his  own  hands  in  the 
presence  of  the  senate.     I  cannot  suppose  that  the 
most  seared   conscience   could  have  counterfeited 
such  an  assurance.     "  He  had  naturally  too  high  a 
spirit,*'   says  Livy,||  **  and  was  accustomed  to  too 
great  fortune  to  know  how  to  be  criminal,  and 
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•  Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  i.  ver.  25,  26. 

f  mutarch,  in  his  treatise,  entitled.  How  far  a  man  is  allowed  to 
braise  himself,  &c.  ch.  5.    • 

"  Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  iiL  cap.  7,  in  Romanis. 
Tit.  Liv.  lib,  xxxviii.  cap.  S^^SS.     •  t|  Lib.  xzxviiL  cqa.  5% 
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^  to  descend  to  the  meanness  of  defending  l^is  own 
♦*  innocence." 

The  rack  is  a  pernicious  invention,  and  seems  toThe  iocob. 
be  rather  a  proof  of  a  man's  patience  than  of  truth ;  ^^1^^. 
which  indeed  is  concealed  both  by  him  who  can 
bear  it,  and  by  him  who  cannot.  For  why  should 
pain  sooner  make  me  confess  what  is  the  real  truth, 
than  force  me  to  say  what  is  not  ?  And,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  he  who  is  not  guilty  of  that  whereof  he  is 
accused,  has  the  patience  to  undergo  those  tor* 
ments,  why  shoidd  not  he  who  is  guilty  have  as 
much,  when  so  fair  a  reward  as  his  life  is  set  before 
him  ?  I  imagine  that  this  invention  owes  its  rise  to 
the  consideration  of  the  power  of  conscience,  which 
seems  to  be  assisting  to  the  rack  to  make  the  guilty 
person  confess  his  fault,  and  to  weaken  his  resolu* 
tion ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  fortifies  the  in- 
nocent against  the  torture.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  a 
remedy  full  of  uncertainty  and  danger.  What  will 
not  a  man  say,  what  will  he  not  do,  rather  than 
suffer  such  a  painful  torture  ? 

Etiam  innocentes  cogit  mentiri  dolor.* 
Pain  compels  even  the  inpocent  to  lie. 

From  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  he  w^hom  the 
judge  has  put  to  the  rack,  with  a  view  that  he  may 
not  die  innocent,  makes  him  die  both  innocent  and 
racked.  Thousands  have  burdened  their  consciences 
by  it  with  false  confessions;  in  the  number  of 
whom  I  place  Philotas,t  considering  the  circum- 
stances or  the  process  that  Alexander  commenced 
against  him,  and  the  progress  of  his  torture.  But 
«o  it  is  (say  they),  that  it  is  the  least  evil  human 
w^eakness  could  have  invented ;  yet,  in  my  opinion, 
the  invention  was  very  inhuman,  and  to  very  little 
purpose. 

iSeveral  nations,  not  so  barbarous  in  this  respect  as  The  me  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  called  **'*™''*Lj 

*  Ex  Mimis  Publianis. 

f.Q,  Curtlusy  lib.  vi.  cap.  7»  to  the  end. of  the  book. 
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Sati^ns"*  Barbarians,  think  it  horrible  and  cruel  to  torment 
and  why.  a^d  pull  a  man  to  pieces  for  a  fault  of  "(vhich  you  are 
as  yet  in  doubt,  is  he  to  blame  for  yoiu:  ignorance  ? 
Are  not  you  unjust,  that,  because  you  would  not  kill 
him  without  a  cause,  you  do  worse  than  kill  him  ? 
And,  that  this  is  the  case,  do  but  observe  how  often 
men  choose  to  die  without  reason,  rather  than  pass 
through  this  inquisition  more  painfiil  than  execution, 
and  so  acute  that  it  often  dispatches  them  before  it 
I  know  not  where  I  had  this  story,*  but  it  is  an  exact 
representation  of  the  conscience  of  oyr  justice :  a 
country  woman  accused  a  soldier  to  the  general t  of 
the  army  (who  was  a  grand  justiciary,  and  therefore 
determined  all  civil  and  criminal  causes  in  his  pre- 
cinct) of  having  taken  from  her  children  the  httle 
boiled  meat  she  had  left  to  keep  them  fr<»n  starving, 
the  army  having  pillaged  every  thing  they  couM 
find.  There  was  no  proof  of  this  fact ;  therefore, 
the  general  cautioned  the  woman  to  take  good  heed 
of  what  she  said,t  forasmuch  as  she  would  incur  the 
guilt  of  her  own  accusation,  if  she  was  found  in  a 
lie  ;  but  she  persisting  in  her  charge,  he  caused  the 
soldier's  belly  to  be  ripped  open,  in  order  to  be  sure 
of  the  truth  of  the  fact;  and  it  appeared  that  the 
woman  was  in  the  right.  §  An  instructive  sentence 
this! 

*  The  story  is  in  Froissart,  andthere,  no  doubt,  Montaigne  had 
read  it ;  though,  wfien  he  wrote  this  chapter,  he  seems  to  have  for- 
got his  authority  for.it 

f  Bajazet  I.  whom  Froistart  calls  Amorabaquin.  I  was  lately 
pven  to  understand,  by  the  ingenious  commentator  ob  Rabelais« 
tom.  V.  p.  217,  that  Bajazet  was  so  called,  because  he  was  the  son 
of  Amurath ;  which  I  obeerve  for  the  sake  of  thoee  who  might  be  as 
jgnofant  of  this  particular  as  I  was,  before  I  happened  to  cast  ny 
eye  upon  the  page  where  it  is  mentioned,  in  Bor^eaus's  Rabelai% 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  171 1. 

I  The  whole  story  is  at  large,  and  well  attested,  in  FMssart'a 
History,  vol.  iv.  cap*  87* 

§  If  she  had  been  convicted  of  a  &lse  aceuaalion,  the  general 
would  have  been  in  the  same  case  as  the  judge  who  caused  a  man  to 
be  hanged,  after  the  rack  had  extorted  a  c€«ifession  ftam  him  of  a 
crime,  of  which  it  appeared  aHerwards  he  was  altogether  innocenU 
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CHAPTER  LXIIL 

Habit  rn^h^  Things  famiUqr  to  fis. 

xT  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  reason  and  instruc-  Reasonuia 
tion  should  be  powerful  enough  to  lead  U3  on  to  |jjjj^"$^iti,. 
action,  if  we  dp  not  exercise  and  form  our  minds  by  outprac- 
experience  to  the  course  which  we  are  desirous  they  nof  ^ake 
should  take ;  or  else,  when  the  effects  are  in  their  usTirtuow. 
power,  they  will  undoubtedly  be  embarrassed.    This 
is  the  reaison  why  those  of  the  philosophers,  who 
have  aimed  ait  the  attainment  of  any  superior .  excel- 
lency,   did  not  iqdulge    then^selves  m  ease    and 
security,  and  indolently  wait  for  the  cruelties  of 
fortune  to  attack  them  m  the  state  of  unexperienced 
and  raw  soldiers,  undisciplined  for  the  battle,  they 
sallied  out  tp  meet  hisr,  and  put  themselves  purposely 
upon  the  proof  of  hardships.      Some  auandoned 
tjSeir  riches,  to  exprdse  themselves  in  a  voluntary 
poverty ;  others  30u^t  for  labour,  and  the  austerity 
of  a  painful  life,  to  inure  themselves  to  misfortune 
and  hard  work  j  others  deprived  themselves  of  the 
most  precious  parts  of  their  bodied,  as  their  eyes  and 
privy  members,  for  fesir  jlest  their  too  delightful  and 
too  effeminate  service  should  relax  and  unhinge  the 
stability  and  vigour  of  their  minds. 

But  in  dying,  which  is  the  greatest  work  we  have  sach  exer- 
to  do,  practice  can  be  of  no  service  to  us,     A  man^tr""*"* 
may,  by  custom  and    experience,    fortify  himself<Jy'»og. 
against  pain,  shame,  poverty,  and  the  Jike  accidents ; 
\  but  as  to  death,  we  can  make  trial  of  it  but  once, 
and  are  all  to  learn  what  it  is  when  it  comes. 

There  were  men,  in  ancient  days,  such  excellent 
husbands  of  their  time,  that  they  tried,  in  death 
itself,  to  taste  and  relish  it ;  and  bent  their  minds  to 
the  utmost  stretch,  to  discern  what  sort  of  a  passage 
it  is  J  but  they  have  not  yet  returned  to  let  us  know 
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it.     Nulla  retro  via :  i.  e.  *'  There  is  no  way  back 


"  again  •  '* 


Nemo  expergiius  extai, 


Frigida  qitem  semel  est  vital  pausa  sequuia.* 

No  person  e'er  again  awak'd  to  breath, 

Who  once  was  clasp'd  in  the  cold  arms  of  death. 

A  rncmpim-     Canius  JuliuSy  a  noble  Roman,  of  singular  virtue 
•taiiMofa^^^  constancy,  having  been  condemned  to  die  by 
'Romaii,     that  wicked  monster  Caligula,  besides  many  other 
%f r©^"  wonderful  proofs  which  he  gave  of  his  resolution,  as 
•enred  the  he  was  just  goiug  to  be  dispatched  by  the  executi- 
d^.*^    oner,  a  philosopher,  who  was  his  friend,  asked  him : 
.**  Weil,  Canius,  what  ai:e  your  thoughts  now  ?  Or 
"  how  is  your  mind  employed?'*    "  I  was  pro- 
posing,'* said  he,  "  to  observe,  in  the  swift  mo- 
ment of  death,  whether  I  could  perceive  the  de- 
parture of  the  soul."    And  he  promised  that,  if 
he  made  any  discovery,  he  would  go  the  rounds 
amongst  his  friends,  and  show  them  what  was  the 
state  of  the  soul.t    This  man  philosophised  not  only 
unto  death,  but  in  death  itself.     What  assurance  was 
it,  and  what  a  bold  spirit,  to  desire  that  death  should 
be  a  lesson  to  him,  and  to  be  at  leisure  to  think  of 
any  think  else  in  so  great  an  aiEur  1. 

Jtis  hoc  amnU  morientis  habebai.X 

This  masf  ly  of  his  mind  he,  dying,  had. 

How  a  man  And  yct,  I  !&ncy,  there  is  a  certain  way  of  making 
"*y»  *»    death  familiar  to  us,  arid  of  trying,  in  some  measure, 


.  tare,  make  what  it  is.  Wc  may  have  some  experience  of  it,  if 
'ilt!J*to'hSi!'^^*?^c*^^^s®^tire  and  perfect,  yet,  at  least,  such 
as  will  not  be  quite  useless  to  us,  but  may  render  us 
more  firm  and  fearless.  If  we  cannot  come  close  to 
it,  we  may  approach  it,  and  reconnoitre  it  j  and,  if 
we  cannot  advance  so  &r  as  to  its  castle,  we  may  at 
,    least  discover  it,  and  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 

*  Lucret.  lib.  iii.  ver.  942,  &c. 

f  Seneca  de  Tranquillitate  Animi,  cap.  14. 

i  Lucan.  hb.  viii.  rer.  636* 
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its  avenues.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  we  are  sierp  the 
taught  to  consider  our  very  sleep  as  the  image  of 'JI^S;  ^ 
death.  How  easily  do  we  pass  from  waking  to 
sleeping?  With  how  little  concern  do  we. part  with 
the  knowledge  of  light,  and  of  ourselves  ?.  Perad- 
venture,  the  faculty  of  sleeping  would  seem  useless 
and  contrary  to  nature,  as  it  deprives  us  of  all  action 
and  sense,  were  it  not  that  nature  instructs  us  by 
it,  that  she  has  made  us  equally  both  for  life  and 
death ;  and,  from  life,  presents  us  to  that  everlasting 
state  which  she  has  reserved  for  us  after  this,  to  ac- 
custom us  to  it,  and  to .  remove  our  fear  of  it  But 
such  as,  by  some  violent  accident,  have  fallen  into  a 
swoon,  and  therein  lost  all  sense,  they,  in  my  opinion, 
have  been  very  near  seeing  the  true  and  natural 
face  of  death.  For,  as  to  the  moment  of  the  pas- 
sage, it  is  not  to  be  feared  that  it  brings  with  it  any 
labour  or  displeasure,  forasmuch  as  we  can  have  no 
ieeling  without  leisure.  Our  sufferings  require  time, 
which  is  so  short  and  precipitated  in  death,  that  it 
must  necessarily  be  insensible.  It  is  the  approaches 
to  it  that  we  are  to  fear,  and  those  may  possibly  fall 
within  the  limits  of  experience  :  many  things  seem 

freater  to  us  in  imagination,  tlian  they  are  in  reality, 
have  spent  a  great  pact  of  my  life  in  full  and  per- 
fect health,  such  health  too  as  was  attended  with 
a  sprightly  temper  and  a  warm  constitution.  A 
state  c£  such  vigour  and  jollity  ^ave  me  such  a  hor- 
rible idea  of  maladies,  ^at,  when  I  came  tp  ex- 
perience them,  I  found  their  attacks  faint  and  easy, 
in  comparison  of  what  I  aoprehended ;  and  of  this 
I  have  experience  every  day.  If  I  am  sheltered 
from  the  weather  in  a  dbty  warm  room  in  a .  stormy 
and  tempestuous  night,  I  wonder,  and  am  ajfRicted 
to  think,  how  they  that  are  then  in  the  field  can  bear 
it ;  and,  if  I  am  there  myself,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
any  where  else.  This  thing  alone  of  being  always 
shut  up  in  a  room  I  thought  was  insupportable,  but 
I  was  presently  inured  to  it  by  being  confined  to  it 
a  week,  nay,  a  month  together,  in  a. very  melancholy, 

2i2 
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dismdered,  and  weak  Condition :  and  I  have  found, 
that,  in  the  time  of  my  health,  I  lamented  the  case 
of  the  sick  much  more  than  I  think  I  need  to  be 
lamented  when  I  am  so  toyself ;  and  that,  by  the 
strength  of  my  apprehension,  the  thing  was  magni- 
fied near  one  haU*  more  than  it  was  in  reality  and 
truth.      I  hope  the  case  will  be  the  same  with  me  at 
my  death,  aaid  that  I  shall  find  the  making  such  pre- 
paration, and  calling  in  so  much  assistance  for  en- 
abling me  to  undergo  the  stroke  of  it.  Were  a  need- 
less trouble.  But  we  catinot  give  ourselves  too  much 
advantage,  at  all  adventures. 
The  story       In  the  time  of  our  third  or  second  commotions 
feotVaf'  (I  do  not  well  remember  which),  going  one  dajr 
happened  abroad,  about  a  league  firom  my  h<Krse,  which  is 
teijoe"     situate  in  the  centre  of  all  the  disturbance  by  the 

him^ntoa  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Francc,  thinking  myself  perfectly  safe, 
long  and  so  near  to  the  place  of  my  retreat,  that  I  had  no 
iiwoon.  occasion  for  any  better  equipage,  I  took  a  pad  that 
was  a  very  easy  pacer,  but  not  a  strolig  one.  On 
my  return  home,  a  sudden  occasion  feu  out  ibr  my 
making  use  of  this  horse  in  a  service  which  he  was 
not  much  used  to ;  for  one  of  my  men,  a  tall  lusty 
fellow,  mounted  upoo  a  strong  war-horse  that  was 
resty,  and  withal  vigorous  and  sound,  having  a  mind 
to  act  the  bf  avo,  and  to  out-ride  his  companion,  came 
full  speed  into  the  very  track  where  I  was,  and  fell, 
^  like  a  colossos,  upon  the  little  man  and  his  Httle 
horse,  rushing,  like  thunder,  with  such  a  career  of 
strength  and  weight,  that  he  turned  us  both  over  and 
over,  so  that  there  lay  the  horse  overthrown  and 
stunned  with  the  fall,  and  I  ten  or  twelve  yards  be- 
yond him,  stretched  out  at  my  length  on  my  bade, 
with  my  fiice  all  battered  and  bruised,  my  sword, 
which  I  bad  in  my  hand,  above  ten  yards  before  me, 
my  belt  broke  to  pieces,  and  myself  with  no  more 
motion  nor  sense  in  me  than  a  log.  This  was  the 
only  swoon  I  ever  was  in  to  this  very  hour.  They 
who  were  about  me,  after  having  tried  all  the  means 
they  coitld  make  use  of  to  bring  me  to  myself,  con- 
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eluded  me  dead,  took  me  up  iu  their  arjaas^  amd  had 
much  ado  to  carry  me  to  my  houBe,  which  was  at  the 
distance  of  about  half  a  French  league.  Bat,  be- 
Sxe  I  got  hoDoe,  and  after  having  beeo  giv^n  over 
for  a  dead  man,  above  two  full  hours^  I  began  to 
nove,  and  to  fetch  my  breatji ;  for  such  a  q^uantity 
loif  blood  had  overcharged  my  stomach,  that  -nattune 
mss  under  a  necessity  of  lousio^  her  utaiost  streqgth 
rto  throw  it  off.  They  then  raised  me  Hp<Ki  my  feety 
when  I  voided  a  bason  fuU  of  clots  of  fwe  blood,  4s 
I  did  sevEf  al  .times  upon  xJcie  road ;  by  «q  doing  I 
began  to  recover,  a  little  Ufe,  but  it  was  veiy 
leisufrely,  and  by  audi  sma^l  ick^ees,  tthat  my  first 
saaitiments  ajqproadhed  much  nearer  to  death  than 
life: 

Perake  diAbiosa  mKbar  dd  wo  liiofno, 
Nbn  <$'  assecuM  utianka  la  menie,* 

Because  :die  •soul  her  mansion  half  bad  /quit^ 
i4ad  was  ttot  sure  flhe  fibould -retam  to  it. 

The  remembrance  of .  Ais  accident,  which  is 
deeply  imprinted  in  my  soul,  representing  to  me,  in 
so  great  a  degree  of  perfection,  the  image  and  idea 
of  death,  reconciles  me,  in  some  sort,  to  it.  When 
I  first  began  to  open  my  eyes  after  my  trance,  my 
sight  was  so  distuned,  so  weak  and  glitnmering,  ^lat 
I  could  then  but  just  discern  there  was  light : 

Come  quel  chWapre,  or  okkide^ 


OHoochi  mezzo  fra'l  sonnQ  €  Vesser  dc9tQ^ 

So  people  in  the  morning,  ^nefhey  rise, 

Tween  sleep 'and  wake,  oft  ^twinkle  with  their  eyes. 

As  to  the  iimctions  of  the  soul,  they  adiranoed  in 
the  same  pace  as  those  of  the  ibody.  I  s»w  mysdf 
idi  ibloody,  my  doublet  being  ^spotted  all  over  with 
the  bWd  which  I  had  voided.  The  first  thought 
which  occurrod  to  me  cwas,  that  I  had  some  shot  on 
my  hand }  and  true  it  is^  that,  at  the  same  time^ 

*  Tasso's  Jenualcm  liberata,  canto  sij«  stanza  ti> 
.     .      .f  Idenn,  •cattkovjii.' stanza  26. 
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several  pieces  were  discharged    round  about   us* 
Death  seemed  to  me  to  be  hovering  on  my  lips,     I 
shut  my  eyes,  to  help,  as  I  thought,   to  push  it  off, 
and  took  a  pleasure  in  languishing,  and  letting  my- 
self go.     Iliis  was  an  imagination  that  only  floated, 
as  it  were,  on  the  surface  of  my  mind,  which  was  as 
tender  and  as  weak  as  all  the  rest,  though  indeed 
not  only  exempt  from  uneasiness,  but  partaking  of 
that  pleasure,  which  those  feel  who  sweetly  drop 
into  a  slumber. 
Whether       It  is  my  opiiliou,  this  is  the  very  state  which  those 
ir^c  ag^people  are  in,  whom  we  see  Anting  away  in  the 
Dies  of      agonies  of  death  ;  and  that  we  lament  them  without 
▼ery  plin-  causc,  imagining  that  they  are  af&icted  with  grievous 
'"'•  pains,  or  that  their  minds  are  oppressed  with  painful 

thoughts.  It  was  always  my  notion,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  many,  and  even  of  Stephen  de  la  Boetius, 
that  those  whom  we  see  confounded  and  stupified  at 
the  approaches  of  their  latter  end,  or  quite  depressed 
I  with  the  length  of  their  disease,  or  by  a  fit  of  an 

.  apople:^y,  or  the  falling  sickness : 

—  Vi  morbi  scepe  foachis 
Afite  oados  aUquis  nostras,  ut  fidminis  ictu, 
Conciditf  et  spumas  agit^  ingemiU  et  /remit  artus : 
Desipit,  extentat  nervos,  torquetur,  anhelat^ 
Inconstanter  in  jactando  membra  fatigat.* 

As  if  by  thunder  struck,  oft  have  we  known 

The  dire  disease's  victims  fiedl  and  groan, 

Foam,  tremble,  writhe,   breathe  short,  until  at  length 

In  various  struggtipgs  they  exhaust  their  strength. 

or  wounded  in  the  head,  when  we  hear  them  groan, 
and  fetch  deep  sobs,  though  we  gather  from  thence, 
and  by  certain  motions  of  their  bodies,  some  signs, 
by  which  it  seems  as  if  they  had  still  some  remains 
of  knowledge ;  I  have  always  believeid,  I  say,  both 
the  body  and  the  soul  to  be  in  a  lethargic  sleep : 

Vivit  et  est  vita  nescius  ipse  sua,\ 
He  lives,  but  knows  it  not , 

*  Lucret.  lib.  ui.  ver,  488,  Sec      f  Ovid.  Trist.  Ub.  i.  «1.  S,  rtx.  12. 
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and  could  not  think,  that,  in  so  great  a  stupefaction 
of  the  members,  and  so  considerable  a  defection  of 
the  senses,  the  soul  could  maintain  any  force  within 
to  ccMisider  its  condition ;  that,  therefore,  persons  in 
such  a  situation  made  no  reflections  tnat  were 
capable  of  tormenting  them,  and  consequently  they 
were  not  much  to  be  lamented.  I  can,  for  my  part, 
think  of  >no  condition  so  insupportable  and  dreadful 
as  to  have  the  soul  in  its  vigour,  and  afflicted,  with- 
out power  to  declare  itself,  as  one  would  say  of 
those  who  are  sent  to  the  place  of  execution  after 
their  tongues  were  cut  out  (were  it  not  that,  in  this 
kind  of  death,  the  most  dumb  seems  to  be  the  most 
decent,  if  it  be  accompanied  with  a  grave  and  steady 
countenance),  and  oi  those  wretched  prisoners  who 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  base  bloody  soldiers  of  this 
age,  by  whom  they  are  tormented  with  all  kinds  <^ 
cruel  treatment  for  compelling  them  to  some  exces* 
sive  ransom,  which  they  are  not  able  to  pay,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  are  kept  in  such  a  condition  and 
place,  where  they  have  no  means  of  expressing  and 
signifying  their    thoughts  and  their  misery.      The 

Eoets  have  feigned  certain  gods  that  fiivour  the  de- 
verance  of  such  as  thus  languished  to  death : 


— — —  Hunc  ego  diti 
Sacrum  jussaferOy  teque  isto  corpore  solvo.* 

I,  by  command,  offer  to  Pluto  this. 
And  from  that  body  do  thy  soul  dismiss. 

As  to  the  short  and  unconnected  words  and  answers 
which  are  sometimes  forced  from  them  by  the  dint  of 
bawling  in  their  ears,  and  raving  at  them ;  or  certain 
motions  which  they  make,  seemmg  to  imply  some  re- 
gard to  what  we  desire  of  them ;  this  is,  neverthe* 
less,  no  testimony  that  they  are  perfectly  alive. 
Thus,  when  a  sleepy  fit  is  coming  upon  us,  before  it 
has  fiiUy  possessed  us,  we  perceive,  as  in  a  dream, 
what  is  done  near  us,  and  give  a  perplexed  and  un- 

*  Yirg;  £neid.  lib.  ir.  yer.  702. 
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Certain  hearing  to  the  last  things  silid,  i^hich  86em 
but  to  touch  upon  thfe  borders  of  the  sdul ;  and  ^e 
fiiake  such  ans^f^rs  to  the  Idst  words  spoken  to  us  As 
have  more  of  fortune  in  them  than  any  tneaning^i 
Now,  seeing  I  have  actually  experienced  this,  I 
inake  no  doubt  biit  I  have  hitlierto  formed  d  right 
ludgment:  for,  fiirst,  being  in  a  peifect  swoon^  I 
nimbled  to  open  my  doublet  with  my  nails,  for  I  wa^^ 
as  it  were,  without  arms )  and  yet,  I  know,  I  felt 
liothitig  in  my  imagination  that  hurt  Ine ;  for  we 
have  many  motions  in  us  that  do  not  proceed  fixHb 
bur  direction : 

Semianimesque  micant  digitiy  ferhifhtfue  Mractant.^ 

And  half-dead  iSngers  grope  about  and  feel, 
To  grasp  again  the  late-abandon'd  steel. 

lSk>  people,  when  falling,  stretch  out  their  arms  by  a 
liatutal  impulse ;  and  to  this  it  is  owing,  that  our 
members  are  prone  to  certain  offices  and  agitations 
In  which  our  reason  has  no  share : 

Falciferos  memorant  civrrus  alsctndere  methbra 

tit  trefnere  in  terra  videatur  ah  IxrhtbuSf  id  quod 
Decbiit  abscissum,  cum  inefis  tdtMn  atque  Aomtntr  vi$ 
Mobilitate  mail  nan  quit  sentire  dolorem.f 

So  chariots  amied  with  keen  scythes  around, 
When  fiercely  driven,  deal  the  desp'rate  wound; 
And  yet  the  wounded  man,  so  quick's  the  blow. 
Is  scarce  disturbed,  scarce  seems  to  feel  or  know 
His  wound. 

My  stomach  was  sb  oppi^essed  with  the  coagulated 
blood,  that  my  h^ndis  moted  to  that  part  of  Uieit 
own  accord^  as  %e  fi^uenlly  find  they  ofben  do  to 
the  part  that  itches.  Without  being  directed  by  our 
\dli.  There  are  ^veral  aniihals,  and  even  men^  in 
whoin  we  pef  ceivie  the  Muscles  to  stir  and  tranble 
after  they  are  dtesul.  Every  one  knows,  by  experi*- 
ence,  liiat  there  arb  cerUdn  meknbers  whteh  oitcm 

*  £neid.  lib.x.  ret.SX^       t  LAct^UD.iu.Vter.642— 6i4,Ac 
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have  a  titillation^  erectton,  and  dedinatioil  teithout 
his  leave.    Now  these  passions,  which  only  touch  us 
skin  deep^  cannot  be  said  to  be  ours ;  to  inake  them 
so,  the  whole  man  must  be  engaged  in  it  (  and  the 
pains  which  the  foot  or  hand  sufiers  while  we  aK 
asleep,  are  none  of  ours.     As  I  drew  near  my  own 
house,  to  which  the  alarm  of  mv  fall  had  already 
spread,  and  being  met  by  my  family  with  the  lamen- 
tations curtomary  upon  such  acddents,  I  not  only 
tnade  some  answer  to  the  questions  that  tt^re  asked 
ine^  but  they  tell  me,  that  I  had  so  mtidi  thought  ai 
to  ordfer  that  a  horse,  which  I  aaw  trip  and  l&ulter  in 
the  toad,  which  is  hUly  and  nigg^  should  be  give* 
to  my  wifb.    One  would  think  buch  a  ^onoderatMM 
must  proceed  from  a  soui  that  was  awakened ;  but 
that  was  not  the  case  with  met  it  was  a  vain  airy 
thought,  stirred  up  by  the  pin'CGption  ofttut  eyes  and 
aarJB^  and  ptoceeded  not  from  me.    I  knirw  XMft,  fbkr 
all  that^  from  \dience  I  came,  nor  whii^er  I  was 
going,  nor  was  I  capable  of  we^^ng  or  considering 
what  was  *aid  to  me.    These  ^ett  but  slight  dfbCM& 
wfati^h  the  senses  produced  of  themselves,  as  by  mere 
habit.    What  the  soul  contriblited  to  them  was  in  a 
dteam  lightly  touched^  licked,  and  bedewed  by  the 
fidikt  impression  of  the  senses.     Notwithstanding 
Idiis^  my  Condition  was^  indeed,  very  easy  and  quiet; 
I  had  ho  affliction  upon  tte,  eifter  fbr  othei^  or  my- 
aeiif :  it  wias  a  lamguisfament,  and  an  extreme  weak- 
ness, without  any  manner  ofpain.     I  saw  my  ihmily, 
but  did  not  know  them.    When  I  w«s  put  to  bed,  I 
found  an  inex^Nreissible  r^p^tness  in  tteit  repose,  fbr 
I  had  been  miserably  pidled  and  tugged  by  tiiose 
poor  fellows  who  had  taken  the  pains  to  carry  me  in  ^ 
their  arms  in  a  iong  and  very  bad  way,  so  that  they  * 
were  ifuite  tired  oat  two  or  three  times  one  «fter 
asotber.    They  offered  me  seveml  remedies,  but  I 
would  take  none,  for  I  verily  believed  I  was  mortally 
imrt  in  my  bead ;  and,  in  truth,  it  had  been  a  very 
happy  death,  for  the  weakness  of  my  reason  deprived 
me  of  the  power  of  ^seeming,  as  did  tibat  of  my 
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body  of  the  sense  of  feeling.  I  suffered  myself  to 
glide  aiiray  so  sweetly,  and  sher  a  manner  so  soft  and 
easy » 'that  I  scarce  know  of  any  other  action  less 
troublesome  than  that  was.  When  I  came  to  revive, 
and  to  recover  my  strength, 

Ut  tandem  sensus  convaluere  meij* 
'  As  my  lost  senses  did  again  return. 

which  was  in  about  two  or  three  hours  after,  I  felt 
myself,  all  at  once,  racked  with  pains,  having  had 
my.  limbs  all  bruised  and  battered  by  my  &11 ;  and 
was  so  iU  for  two  or  three  nights  after,  that  I  again 
thought  I  should  die,  but  that  it  would  be  a  death 
more  painM ;  and  to  this  hoiu*  I  am  sensible  of  the 
bruises  of  that  terrible  shock*    I  will  not  here  omit, 
that  the  last  thing  which  I  could  recova:  was  the 
remembrance  of  this  accident ;  and  th^  were  fiun 
to  repeat  to  me,  over  and  over,  whither  I  was  going, 
ftom  whence  I  was  come,  and  at  what  time  of  day 
this  mischance  hajppened  to  me,  before  I  could  ap- 
prehend it.     As  to  the  manner  of  my  fall,  that  was 
concealed  from  me  for  the  sake  of  him  ^dio  had  been 
the  cause  of  it,  and  they  had  recourse  to  fiction  £at 
hiding  the  truth.    But  a  long  time  after,  and  the 
very  day  that  my  memory  be^an  to  return,  and  to 
represent  to  me  the  state  in  which  I  was  at  the  veiy 
instant  when  I  perceived  the  horse  coming  fiill  drive 
upon  me  (for  I  saw  him  at  my  heels,  and  gave  my- 
self over  for  a  dead  man,  though  the  thought  was  so 
sudden  that  fear  had  no  time  to  intervene),  it  seemed 
to  me  like  a  flash  of  lightning  that  had  pierced 
through  my  soul,  and  that  I  was  returned  from  the 
other  world. 
mbd  u  ft       This  story  of  an  accident  so  insignificant  to  the 
tohhiS? world  would  be  vanity  in  me  to  relate,  were  it  not 
'  for  the  instruction  I  have  eained  by  it  for  .my  own 
use ;  for  I  do  really  find,  that,  to  make  death  fiuni- 
liar  to  us,  there  needs  nothing  more  than  to  be  oa 

*  Ovid.  Trist.  lib.  L  eles.  3,  ter.  14. 
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tlie  borders  of  it.    **  Every  one,"  says  Pliny,  f  ^  is  a 
««  very  good  lesson  to  himself,  provided  Ke  be  ca{m« 
*^  ble  of  looking  narrowly  into  himself."    This  is 
not  my  doctrine,  it  is  my  study ;  nor  is  it  the  lesson  . 
of  another,  but  my  own ;  and  yet  it  ought  not  to  be 
ill  taken  if  I  communicate  it.     What  is  of  service  to 
me,  may  also,  by  accident,  be  of  service  to  another. 
As  to  the  rest,  I  make  use  of  nothing  but  my  own ; 
and  if  I  play  the  fool,  it  is  at  my  own  expense^  and 
nobody  else  is  concerned  in  it;  for  it  is  a  kind  of 
folly  that  will  die  with  me,  and  is  not  to  be  entailed* 
We  hear  but  of  two  or  three  anoients*  who  have 
beaten  this  road ;  and  yet  we  cannot  say  whether 
they  did  it  exactly  like  this,  as  we  only  know  their 
names :  no  man  since  has  gone  in  their  track ;  it  is 
a  ticklish  subject,  and  more  than  it  seems  to  be,  to 
follow  so  rambling  a  path  as  that  of  the  mind,  to 
penetrate  the  dark  proiundities  of  its  intricate  wind- 
ings, to  choose  and  lay  hold  of  the  many  minute 
quavers  of  its  agitations ;  and  it  is  a  new  and  extra- 
ordinary amusement  that  takes  us  off  from  the  com- 
mon, yea,  and  the  most  commendable,  employments 
of  the  world.    It  is  now  many  years  that  my  thoughts 
have  had  no  other  point  of  view  but  myself,  and  that 
I  have  only  examined  and  studied  myself:  and  if  I 
study  any  thing  else,  it  is  to  lay  it  upon,  or  rather 
store  it  in,  my  mind.     And  yet  I  do  not  think  it  a 
&ult,  if,  as  mea  do  with  other  sciences  not  near  so 
profitable,  I  communicate  what  I  have  learned  in 
this  point,  though  I  am  not  much  pleased  with  the 
progress  I  have  made  in  it.     There  is  no  description 
so  difficult,  nor  really  so  useful,  as  that  of  a  man's 
self;    and,  withal,  a  man  must  adjust,  adorn,  and 
set  himself  off  to  the  best  advantage,  to  appear  in 
public.    Now  I  am  perpetually  doing  thi3>  Ibr  I  am 
mcessantly  describing  myself* 

*  Ab  Archilochiu  and  Alceus  among  the  Greeks,  and  LucOius 
among  the  Romans, 
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wbetber  it  Custom  has  made  dil  speaking  of  a  man's  self  ti* 
forTmu  ^™»  ^^  poditivdj  prohibits  it,  in  hatred  to  the 
to  tpttk  vanity  which  seems  to  be  always  attached  to  the  te»- 
^^f^^f^  tinxmy  that  men  give  of  themselves ;  whereas 

In  vitium  ducii  culpiejuga.* 

It  often  happens,  that  a  cautious  fear 
Of  ening^is  a  direct  way  to  err. 

I  think  ihaa  remedy  does  more  hurt  than  good.    But, 
though  it  were  true,  dmt  it  muat  necessarify  be  pre- 
samption  -for  a  man  to  make  himsdf  the  subject  of 
his  discourse,  I  ought  not,  in  pursnanoe  of  my  ge- 
nial design,  to  forbear  an  uction  that  publishes  ^lis 
infinmty,  since  it  is  my  very  case ;  nor  ou^it  I  to 
conceal  that  &ait  which  I  not  only  macttse  but  aro- 
ftss.    Nevertheless,  to  apeak  wkat  1  really  think  of 
the  »att^,  it  is  a  wrong  custcmi  to  condemn  wine, 
^4)ecaiuse90Bacie  people  get  dnmk  with  iL    A  man  can- 
not abuse  any  thitig  bat  mkat  is  good  in  itself;  and 
I  beliefe^  tlutt  this  rule  r^anlfif  oidy  the  po^fiuhr 
^It.    They  are  bitts  which  iue  no  ohfeck,  neither 
to  Ihe  saints,   whom  we  iiear  speak  so  IngMy  of 
themselves,  nor  to  the  philosophers,  nor  to  liie  di- 
vines.   Neither  aan  I  curbed  tfaerdby,  who  am  as 
little  of  tbeone  as  of  the  other*    if  they  lioaotwcite 
cf  it  expresdy,  they  feign  at  least,  when  they  koave 
a  :&ir  opportunity,  not  to  speak  jof  it  without  reserve. 
Of  whom  does  Socrates  treat  auore  hugely  than  of 
himself f    To  what  does  jhe  anore  &equ€^tly  divect 
the  discourses  of  his  disdples,  thaoa  to 'speak  of  them- 
selves ;  not  of  the  lesson  of  their  book,  but  •fof  ibd 
essence  and  a^tation  of  their  aoubf    :W^  confess 
^ursdves  rdigioiisly  to  Gnod  and  lour  'con&asor,  ^ 
ourneighbours  (tlie  I^oteatants)  do  to  all  the  people. 
But  some  wtU  say,  that  we  speak  notliing  theMia, 
but  accusations  against  ourselv«8»    Why  nen  so  we 
say  all,  for  our  very  virtue  itself  is  &ulty,  and  de< 
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serving  of  repentance.  My  art  and  business  is  to 
live.  He  that  forbids  me  to  speak  according  to  my 
own  sense^  experience,  and  practice,  may  as  weU 
enjoin  an  architect  to  speak  of  buildings  not  in  his 
.own  style,  but  in  his  neighbour's ;  not  according  to 
his  own  science,  but  according  to  another  man's. 
If  it  be  vain-glorious  for  a  man  to  publish  his  own 
good  qualities,  why  does  not  Cicero  prefer  the  eki- 

?uence  of  Hortensius,  and  Hortensius  that  of  Cicero? 
^erhaps  they  mean,  that  I  should  give  testimony  of 
mjrseli  by  works  and  effects,  not  barely  by  words. 
I  chiefly  paint  my  thoughts  rough  as  they  run,  and 
incapable  of  being  connected.  It  is  as  much  as  I 
can  do  to  couch  the  sul^ect  in  this  airy  body  of  the  . 
voice.  The  wisest  and  the  devoutest  men  have  lived 
with  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  all  apparent  effects. 
Such  effects  would  speak  more  of  fortune  than  of  me* 
They  manifest  their  own  office,  not  mioe,  unless  it 
be  uncertainly,  and  by  conjecture.  They  are  scant- 
lings of  a  particular  figure.  I  expose  myself  ^pttire. 
It  is  a  skeleton  where,  at  one  view,  the  veins,  mui* 
cles,  and  tendons  appear,  each  in  its  pn^er  place* 
The  production  of  one  part  was  owing  to  a  cough, 
and  that  of  another  to  paleness,  or  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  They  are  not  my  deeds  which  I  write,  but 
myself,  my  very  essence. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  a  necessary  prudence  in  it  in  ««»■». 
a  man  to  make  a  true  estimate  of  himself,  and  that^T*^^^ 
he  should  likewise  be  conscientious  to  declare  it  in-  man  to  set 
differently,  be  it  high  or  low.     If  I  thought  myself  ^J^'SlT 
perfectly  good  and  wise,  I  should  proclaim  it  with  a  mul 
k>ud  voice.    For  a  man  to  represent  himself  as  more 
unworthy  than  he  really  is,  is  folly,  not  modesty ; 
and  for  him  to  content  himself  with  less  than  nis 
equivalent,  is,  according  to  Aristotle,  pusillanimity, 
and  cowardice.    No  virtue  is  the  better  for  the  aid 
of  &lsehood ;  and  truth  is  never  the  subject  of  error. 
For  a  man  to  speak  more  of  himself  than  is  really 
true,  is  not  only  always  presumption,  but  very  often 
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folly.     To  be  pleased  beyond  measure  with  what  one 
is,  and  to  fell  indiscreetly  in  love  with  one's  self,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  substance  of  this  vice.   The  sove- 
reign remedy  for  it,  is  to  do  the  very  contrary  to 
what  these  persons  direct,  who,  in  forbidding  men  to 
speak  of  themselves,  do  of  consequence  much  more 
forbid  them  to  think  of  themselves.     Pride  dwells  in 
the  thoughts,  the  tongue  can  have  but  a  very  little 
share  in  it. 
A  maifs        They  fancy,  that  for  a  man  to  muse  is  to  take  de- 
ww!  Mm-  Ij^ght  in  himself ;  and  that,  if  he  is  often  conversant 
leif  is  not  with  his  owH  luind,  he  is  overindulgent  to  himself. 
pi«uQre  ill  But  this  excess  arises  only  in  those  who  have  but  a 
kimseif.     superficial  idea  of  themselves;   who  inspect  them- 
selves, after  their  afiairs  are  over ;  who  call  medita- 
tion dreaming  and  idleness ;  and  who  say,  that  for 
•  men  to  study  to  polish  and  form  themselves  is  to 
build  castles  in  the  air,  looking  upon  themselves 
only  as  a  third  person,  and  a  stranger  to  their  very 
•selves.      If  any  one  be  intoxicated  with  his  own 
knowledge,  whilst  he  looks  only  on  his  inferiors,  let 
him  but  turn  back  his  eyes  to  past  centuries,  and  his 
pride  will  be  abated,  when  he  there  'finds  how  many 
thousand  geniuses  there  are  vastly  his  superiors.     If 
he  enter  into  a  vain  conceit  of  his  valour,  let  him 
remember  the  lives  of  Scipio,  Epaminondas,  and  so 
many  armies  and  nations,  that  leave  him  so  far  be- 
hind them.     No  particular  quality  can  puff  up  a 
man,  who  will  put  in  the  counterbalance  his  many 
other  imperfections  and  infirmities,  and  the  nothing- 
ness of  tne  human  state  at  best. 
Why  So-        Because  Socrates  was  the  only  man  that  heartily 
nd^^  adopted  the  precept  of  his  Godf,  "  To  know  him- 
theoniy  .«  sclf,"  aud  oy  that  study  acquired  a  contempt  of 
se  mao.  |jjjjjgg|£^  jj^  ^^  rcckoncd  the  only  one  worthy  to  be 

called  the  wise  man.  Whosoever  shall  ^^  know  him- 
^^  s^elf "  in  the  same  manner,  let  him  boldly  be  his 
own  trumpeter^ 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

Of  Honorary  Rewards. 

JL  he  writers  of  the  Life  of  Augustus  :  Caesar  ol>  Honorary 
serve,  that  in  his  military  discipline  he  was  wonder-  ^^l^  ^ 
fiiUy  liberal  of  his  gifts  to  men  of  merit,  but  that  •  dispensed 
he  was  allogether  as  sparing  of  rewards    merely  gr^^d*^^ 
honorary,  though  he  had  himself  been  gratified  by  cretion, 
his  uncle  with  sSi  the  military  rewards,  before  he  had 
ever  been  at  war*     It  was  a  pretty  invention,  and 
received    in  most  governments  of  the  world,  to 
establish  certain  vain  and  cheap  distinctions  for, the 
honour  and  recompence  of  virtue ;  such  a^  crowns 
of  laurel,  oak,  and  myrtle  ;  the  particular  fashion  of 
some  garment ;  the  privilege  to  ride  about  the  city 
in  a  coach,  or  to  have  a  torch  in  the  night ;  some 
particular  seat  in  the  public  assemblies ;  the  pi'ero- 
•gative  of  some  siurnames  and  titles ;  certain  distinc- 
tions in  their  coats  of  arms,  and  the  like ;  the  tise  of 
which  has  been,  and  is  to  this  day,  variously  re- 
ceived, according  to  the  humours  of   the  several 
nations.  >« 

We  (in  France)  as  also  several  of  our  neighbours,  orders  of 
have  certain  orders  of  knighthood,  that  are  insti-  Iq'S!\ 
tuted  only  for  this  end.     And,  in  truth,  it  is  a  good  |a«dabic 
and  a  profitable  custom  to  find  out  a  way  to  acknow-  Lnd'oV '**"* 
ledge  the  worth  of  rare  and  excellent  men,  and  tos*""" 
satisfy  them  with'  rewards  that  are  not  at  all  charge- 
able, either  to  the  people  or  to  the  prince.     And  that 
which  has  been  always  found,  both  by  ancient  ex- 
perience, and  what  we  ourselves  may  also  have  ob- 
served in  former  times,  viz.  that  the  men  of  quality 
are  fonder  of  such  rewards  than  of  those  that  bring 
gain  and  profit,  is  founded  on  a  very  apparent  rea- 
son.    I:^  with  a  regard  which  ought  to  be  purely 

*  Suetonius,  in  the  Life  of  Augustus^  cap.  25.  Dona  militaria,  &c. 
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honorary,  riches,  or  other  emolument,  were  mingled, 
such  mixture,  instead  of  augmenting  esteem,  would 
debase  and  diminish  it. 
The  order      The  ofdcr  of  St.  Michael,  which  has  been  so  lonff 
duu^u  so'  in  repute  amongst  us,  had  no  greater  advantage  than 
maches-    that  it  commuuicatcd  no  profit;    which  produced 
iin^^iiow  this  effect,  that  heretofore  there  was  no  office  nor 
cMtm^L  ^^^^  whatsoever,  to  which  the  gentry  aspired  with 
^"    ^    so   much  desire,   as  they  did   to  this  order;    nor 
any  dass  which  brought  with  it  more  reject  and 
grandeur,  virtue  being  more  eager  to  obtain  a  re* 
ward  purely  its  own,  and  rather  honourable  than 
profitable.    For,  in  truth,  there  is  not  such  a  dignity 
m  the  use  cf  oiher  rewards,  because  they  are  em- 
ployed on  all  manner  of  occasions.    Widi  money  a 
man  pays  the  wages  of  a  servant,  the  diligence  of  a 
courier,  the  dancer,  the  tumbler,  the  topgue-pad, 
and  the  vilest  offices  that  are  done  for  us :  nay,  vice 
is  rewarded    with    it,   as  flattery,    pimping,    and 
treachery.    It  m  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  virtue  is 
not  so  Kmd  of  recavin^f  or  being  paid  in  this  com- 
mon coin,  as  in  that  which  is  proper  and  peculiar  to 
it,  altogether  noble  and  generous*    Augustus  had 
reason  to  be  fiau:  more  thrifty  and  sparing  of  thia  than 
the  other,  forasmuch  as  honour  is  a  pnvilege  which 
ia  principally  esteemed  for  its  rarity,  as  is  the  case 
with  virtue  itself: 

Cm  tnalus  est  nemo^  quis  bonus  esse  potest  f* 
Who  can  seem  good  to  him  who  thinks  noiie  bad  ? 

It  is  not  remarked  as  a  commendation  of  a  man, 
that  he  takes  dare  of  the  education  of  his  children, 
by  reason  it  is  a  common  act,  how  just  soever  it  be, 
no  more  than  we  praise  a  tall  tree,  whece  the  whole 
forest  consists  of  the  same.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
citizen  of  Sparta  bpasted  of  his  valour,  it  being  the 
universal  virtue  of  that  nation ;  or  that  he  valued 
himself  a  whit  the  more  for  his  fiddity,  and  contempt 
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of  riches*     Even  a  great  reward,  if  it  be  customary, 
can  be  no  reward  for  virtue ;  and  I  know  not,  withal, 
whether  we  can  ever  call  a  thing  great,  when  it  is 
common.     Thereibre,-  since  these  honorary  rewards 
are  of  no  other  value  and  esteem,  than  in  their  be- 
ing enjoyed  only  by  a  few,  the  being  liberal  of  them 
is  the  ready  way  to  make  them  none  at  all.     Though 
there  should  be  more  men  found  worthy  of  this,  or- 
der now,  ;than  in  former  times,   nevertheless,   the 
honour  of  it  should  not  be  debased,  by  being  made 
too  common.    And  that  more  do  deserve  it  now,  than 
then,  may  easily  be  the  case,  for  there  is  no  virtue 
that    expands  itself,  so  easily  as  military  valour. 
There  is  another  true  virtue,  perfect  and .  philoso- 
phical, of  which  I  do  not  treat  (and  only  use  the 
•term  as  it  is  commonly  taken),  much  greater  than  • 
this ;  which  is  a  fortitude  and  courage  of  the  soul, 
equally  contemning  all  cross  accidents  whatsoever, 
even,  uniform,  and  constant ;  of  .which  ours  is  but  a 
very  small  ray.      Usage,  institution,  example,   and 
custom,  are  capable  of  doing  any  thing  in  the  estab- 
lishment .  of  that  whereof  I  am  treating,  and  with 
great  facility  render  it  vulgar,  as  by  the  experience 
of  our  civil  war  is  to  us  very  manifest.     And  who- 
ever could,  at  this  instant,  unite  us  into  one  body, 
set  all  our  people  upon  one  joint  enterprise,  our  an- 
cient reputation  in  arms  would  flourish  again.     It  is 
very  certain,  that  in  time  past  the  order  was  not 
barely  a  reward  of  valour,  but  had  a  farther  pros- 
pect ;    it  never  was  the  recompence  of  a  valiant 
soldier,  but  of  some  famous  general.     The  science 
of  obedience  was  reckoned  worthy  of  such  a  mark 
of  honour.     Anciently  there  was  a  more  universal 
expertness  in  arms  required,  which  comprehended  the 
most  rare  talents,  and  the  greatest  qualities   of  a 
military  man    (Neque  enim  etedem  militares  et  im- 
peratoriee  artes  sunt :  i.  e.  "  For  the  arts  of  the 
^^  common  soldier  and  of  the  general  are  not  the 
**  same" ) ;    who  was,  likewise,  of  a  condition  to 
which  such  a  dignity  was  suitable.     But,  I  say, 
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4liDcq^  mtotB  men  slu^uld  foe  wordijr  of  it  now  tibaa 
^merly^  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  ever  the  more 
iiberaiiv  distnbuQbed ;  and  that  it  were  better  to  BH 
fihort,  m  not  giving  it  to  all  to  whom  it  is  due,  than 
for  ever  to  lose,  as  we  have  ktely  done»  the  fruit  of 
ao  useful  an  invention.    No  man  c^  spirit  will  voucfa- 
eafe  to  avail  himself  of  what  is  in  common  to  many^ 
eaid  such  of  the  present  time)  as  have  least  deserved 
this  reward,  pretend  the  more  to  disdain  it,  in  order 
^y  that  means  to  rank  themselves  with  tiiose,  te 
whom  so  much  wroi^  has  been  done,  by  the  on- 
worthy  con&rring  and  debasing  of  that  mark  of 
honour  which  was  particularly  due  to  them, 
ititdiffi.       Now  to  expect,  by  abolishing  this,  to  create  alSce 
briDg^a     custom,  and  to  bring  it  into  credit  all  on  a  sudden, 
°f  k  7^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  undertaking  proper  for  a  season  so  licenti- 
kood  into  ous  as  the  present  is ;  and  the  consequence  will  be, 
crtdit.      ^}^3^f.  ^0  logi^  g.^111  £^  origin,  will  incur  the  same  in^ 

conveniences  that  have  just  ruined  the  odier.  The 
rules  fiir  the  dispensing  of  this  new  order  ought  to 
he  extremely  strict  and  severe,  in  order  to  give  it 
Quilhority ;  whereas,  in  these  boisterous  times,  snch 
a  short  tight  curb  will  not  do ;  besides  that,  before 
this  can  be  brought  into  repute,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  memory  of  the  first,  and  of  the  contempt  into 
which  it  is  fallen,  should  be  totally  lost 
Valour,  the     Xhis  olacc  might  naturally  enouffh  admit  of  some 

chief  of  the  ,.  ^  ^  -,  j  "^  x»  ^i.      jivip  /•  ^i  • 

Tirtnefl  a-  diBcoursc  upon  valour,  and  of  the  dmerence  of  this 
rm(M^  wtue  fr(»n  others;  but  Plutarch  has  mentioned  this 
«irit)jeet  so  ofb^i,  that  it  will  be  to  no  purpose  fi>r  me 
to  repeat  what  he  has  said  of  it«  U  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  that  our  nation  places  valour  in  the 
lughest  class  of  the  virtues,  as  its  name  shows,  which 
is  derived  from  value ;  and  that,  accordii^  to  our 
way  of  speaking,  when  we  mean  a  man  is  worth  a 
great  deal  of  iinoney,  or  a  man  of  substance,  in  the 
style  cf  our  court  and  gentry,  it  is  only  saying  he  is 
a  valiant  man,  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans^  for 
the  general  appellation  of  virtue,  with  them,  derives 
iU  elymology  Aom  vis,  force.     The  proper  and 
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profession  of  the  noblesse  in  France  is  that 
of  arms.  It  is  probable  this  was  the  first  virtue 
which  discovered  itself  amongst  men,  and  which 
gave  advantage  to  some  over  others ;  whereby  th^ 
strongest  and  most  courageous  have  lorded  it  over 
the  weaker^  and  acquired  a  particular  rank  and  re* 
putation,  from  whence  it  (Atained  that  dignity  of 
appellation ;  or  else  that  these,  being  very  warlike 
nations,  gave  the  pre-eminence  to  the  virtues  which 
were  most  familiar  to  them,  and  to  which  they  had 
the  best  title.  Just  so,  it  is  owing  to  our  passion, 
and  the  feverish  solicitude  we  have  of  the  chastity 
of  women,  that  a  good  woman,  a  woman  of  worth^ 
and  a  woman  of  honour  and  virtue,  signify  no  more, 
with  OS,  than  a  chaste  woman ;  as  if,  to  oblige  them 
to  this  duty,  we  were  indiffi^ent  to  all  the  rest,  and 
gave  them  the  reins  to  alt  other  faults  whatever,  on 
condition  they  would  XK)t  be  guilty  of  incoo- 
tinence. 
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Of  the  Affection  of  Parents  to  their  Children. 

To  Madam  (TEstissac* 

Mai>ah» 

If  the  strangeness  and  novelty  of  my  snlyect, 
which  are  wont  to  give  a  vahie  to  things,  do  not 
save  me,  I  shall  never  come  off  with  honour  firom 
this  foolish  attempt ;  but  it  is  so  whimsical,  and  has 
so  uncommon  an  aspect,  that  this,  perhaps,  may  make 
it  pass,  it  was  a  melancholy  humour,  and  by  oob- 
aequence  a  humour  very  much  jtn  enemr  to  my 
natural  constitution,  engendered  by  the  chagrin  oif 
the  sotitode  into  which  1  have  cast  myself  fer  some 
years  past,  lliat  first  put  into  my  head  this  i^  whim 
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^  of  commencing  an  author :  and  afterwards,  being 
totally  destitute  of  any  other  subject,  I  was.  obliged 
to  trust  to  myself  both  for  the  thesis  and  the  argu- 
ment. It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
op  a  plan  so  wild  and  extravagant ;  nor  is  there  any 
thing  worthy,  of  remark  upon  this  occasion,  but  the 
whimsicajness  of  it ;  for  the  best  workman  in  the 
world  could  not  have  given  a  form  to  a  subject  so 
vain  and  frivolous,  fit  to  recommend  it  to  esteem* 
Now,  Madam,  being  about  to  draw  my  own  picture 
to  the  life,  I  should  have  forgot  one  feature  of  im- 
portance, had  I  not  therein  represented  the  venera^ 
tion  which  I  always  paid  to  your  merit :  and  this  I 
chose  to  mention  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
chapter,  by  reason  that  among  your  other  excellent 
qualities,  that  of  the  affection  which  you  have  mani- 
fested to  your  children  has  a  place  in  one  of  the 
highest  classes^  Whoever  hears  at  what  age  M. 
d'Estissac,  your  husband,  left  you  a  widow.;  the 
great  and  honourable  matches  that  have  been  ofkred 
to  you,  as  many  as  to  any  lady  in  France  of  your 
rank ;  the  constancy  and  steadiness  with  which  you 
have,  for  so  many  years,  and  in  opposition  to  so 
many  crosses  and  difficulties, .  sustained  the  weight 
and  management  of  their  affairs,  whereby  you  hav^e 
been  teased  in  almost  every  part  of  France,  and  the 
happy  train  you  have  put  tnem  into  by  your  own 
prudence  or  good  fortune ;  he  will  be  ready  to  say 
with  me,  that  we  have  not,  in  our  times,  a  more 
lively  instance  of  maternal  affection  than  yours.  God 
be  praised.  Madam,  that  it  has  been  employed  to 
so  good  purpose  ^  for  the  great  hopes  that  M. 
d'Estissac,  the  son,  gives  of  himself,  are  a  sufficient 
warrant,  that,  when  he  comes  of  age,  you  will  reap 
from  him  the  obedience  and  gratitude  of  a  very  good 
son.  But  as,  by  reason  of  his  tender  years,  he  is 
not  in  a  capacity  to  take  notice  of  the  many  extraor- 
din/stry  kind  offices,  which  he  has  received  from  you, 
J  am  willing  that,  if  thqse  papers  happen  to  fall  into 
his. hands  some  day  when  I  nave  no  speech  left  to 
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declare  it,  he  should  receive  this  true  testimony  from 
me,  which  will  be  more  fully  proved  to  him  by  the 
good  effects  which,  with  God's  permission,  will  con- 
vince him,  that  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in  France 
who  owes  more  to  his  mother  than  he  does;  and 
that  he  cannot,  for  the  future,  give  a  surer  testimony 
of  his  goodness  and  virtue,  than  by  acknowledging 
you  for  so  excellent  a  mother. 

If  there  be  any  law  truly  natural,  that  is  to  say,  How  it 
any  instinct  that  is  universaDy  and  perpetually  im-  |»pp«m  ^ 
printed  both  on  man  and  beast  (which  iTa  disputed  ft^.o^;.f 
point),  I  may  give  it  as  mv  opinion,  that,  next  to  theP[^^"^^*j^ 
care  which  every  animal  has   of  seIf-preservation,di^i» '" 
and  of  avoiding  every  thing  that  is  hurtful,  the  ^f-^'^Zttot 
fection  which  the  breeder  or  begfitter  bears  to  the  children  to 
ofispring  stands  in  the  second  place :  and  because  p**^^nj,^ 
nature  seems  to  have  implanted  it  in  us,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  species,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  love  of  children  does  not  go  back  to  their 
parents  in  so  great  a  degree.     To  which  we  may  add 
this  other  Anstotelian  notion,  that  he  who  does  a 
benefit  to  any  one,  loves  him  better  than  he  is  be- 
loved by  him ;  and  he  to  whom  a  benefit  is  due, 
loves  more  than  he  who  owes  it :  so  every  artificer  is 
fonder  of  his  workmanship  than,  if  that  piece  of 
work  had  sense,  it  would  be  of  him,  because  we  love 
existence,    and  existence  consists  in  motion  and 
action :  for  this  reason  every  one  has,  in  some  sort, 
a  being  in  his  work.     He  who  does  a  good  office, 
performs  an  action  that  is  brave  and  honest :  he  who 
receives  it  only  practises  the  utile.    Now  the  utile  is 
not  near  so  amiable  as  the  honestum.    The  honestum 
is  stable  and  permanent,  supplying  him  who  has  per- 
formed it  with  a  constant  satisfaction.     Hie  utile 
loses  itself,  and    easily  slides    away;     nor  is  the 
memory  of  it  either  so  fresh  or  fragrant.     Those 
things  are  dearest  to  us  that  have  cost  most,   and 
giving  is  more  chargeable  than  receiving. 

Since  it  has  pleased  God  to  endue  us  with   some'''<\ '^»«* 
capacity  of  discussing  things,  to  the  end  that  we^e  c?Mted. 
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capable  ofiiiay  not  be  flUvishly  subject,  like  the  bmte  animak, 
reasooiog.  ^  ^j^^  eoBamon  laws  of  nature,  but  that  we  may 
apply  ourselves  to  them  with  judgment  and  firee- 
wUl ;  we  ought,  indeed,  to  yield  a  little  to  the  mere 
authority  of  nature,  but  not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
tyrannically  hurried  away  by  her ;  for  reason  oueht 
to  be  the  sole  conductor  of  our  inclinations.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  a .  strange  disgust  to  those  pro- 
pensities that  start  up  in  us  without  the  direction 
and  mediation  of  our  judgment :  as  for  instance^ 
while  I  am  treatiog  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  enter- 
tain the  passion  of  dandling  infants  in  the  month, 
when  they  have  no  apparent  percqpti<m  in  the  soul, 
nor  shape  of  body  to  make  them  amiable  j  and  I 
never  williAgly  suffered  them  to  be  nursed  in  my 
presence. 
What  .  Such  an  affection  for  children  as  is  real,  and  well 
the  Vove  ^  ^^^1^^^  ought  to  Spring  and  increase  with  the 
parents  to  knowledge  they  give  us  of  themselves ;  and  then,  if 
^dr  chii-  ^^y  ^j^  worthy  of  it,  natural  propensity,  walking  in 
the  same  pace  with  reason,  will  make  us  cherish 
them  with  a  f(mdness  truly  paternal ;  if  they  are 
otherwise,  we  ought  in  the  same  manner  to  exercise 
our  judgment  of  them  by  always  submitting  to  rea* 
son,  notwithstanding  the  power  of  nature.  But  it 
eAen  happens  on  the  contrair ;  and  generally  speak* 
mgf  we  are  more  smitten  with  the  caperings  and  sflly 
frolics  c£  our  children,  than  we  are  afterwards  wim 
their  actions  when  they  are  directed  by  judgment } 
as  if  we  had  loved  them  for  our  pastune,  as 
monkeys,  not  as  human  beings.  And  there  are 
smne  who  furnish  their  children  bounti&Uy  with 
playtlungs,  yet  grudge  the  least  necessary  expense 
ibr  them  when  they  are  grown  up»  Nay,  it  seems  as 
if  our  being  more  niggardly  and  close-nsted  to  them 
proceeded  from  our  envy  at  seeing  th^m  make  a 
%ure,  aad  enjoy  themselves,  in  the  world  when  we 
are  on  the  point  of  leaving  it  We  are  vexed  to  see 
tfaem  tread  upon  our  heels  as  if  they  wanted  us  to  be 
gont  i  and  if  this  should  be  reaUy  our  fear^  since 
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sudi  h  the  order  c^  thiDgs  that  chUdren  cannot,  to 
speak  the  truth,  exist  nor  live  but  at  the  expense  of 
6ur  being  and  fife,  we  should  neva:  have  concerned 
ourselves  in  getting  them. 

For  my  part,  I  think  it  eraelty  and  ii^ustice  not  tOFkthen 
admit  them  into  a  share  and  partnership  of  our  sub-  ^^  IL 
stance,  nor  to  associate  them  in  the  secret  of  our.chudrai  to 
domestic  aflairs  when  they  are  capable  g£  such  know-  Jl,j!^J^^J[f 
ledge ;  and  that  it  would  be  altogether  as  wicked  itanM. 
for  ^us  not  to  lessaoi,  abridge,  and  contract  our  owq 
conveniences,    on  purpose  to  make  provision  foe 
theirs,  since  .we  begat  them  for  that  end.     It  is  un- 
just>  that  an  old  falser,  battered  with  age»  and  with 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  should  enjoy  aione»  in  Im 
chimney-comer,  the  substance    that   would  suffice 
for  the  maint^iance  and  advancement  of  several 
children  ;  and  that  he  should  suffer  them  to  lose  the 
best  of  their  time,  for  want  of  allowing  them  the 
means  to  put  themselves  forward  in  the  service  of 
the  public,  and  the  knowledge  of  mankind. 

Thc^  are  hereby  driven  to  desperate  pursuits^  of  Yova^neA 
methods,  how  unjustiipever,  to  provide  for  their  own  ^^^ 
anpport;   as  I  have  known,  in  my  time,  several  forced  to 
yming  men,  ofgood  extraction,  so  addicted  to  theflk,  S^\'^,',JJ;, 
that  no  ccurrection  could  cure  them  of  it.     I  knew  piy  their 
one  of  an  honourable  family,  to  whom,  at  the  re-  "•^***""«^ 
quest  of  a  brother  of  his,  a  very  honest  and  brave 
gentleman^  I  spoke  once  upon  this  subject.      He 
confessed  to  me,  very  frankly,  that  be  had  been 
forced    into  this  dirty  road  by  the  severity  and 
ayarice  of  his  Either ;  and  that  now  he  was  so  ac- 
customed to  it,  that  he  could  not  leave  it  off:  and  at 
this  time  being,    with  several  others,  at  a  lady's 
levee,  he  was  caught  filching  her  jewels.    It  put  me 
in  mind  of  a  stor^r,  which  I  had  heard  of  another 
gentleman  so  habituated  and  accomplished  in  this 
nne  profession  in  his  youthful  days,  that  when  he 
came  to  his  paternal  estate,  and  determined  to  aban- 
don the  practice,  he  could  not  pass  by  a  shop  where 
there  was  any  thing  that  he  wanted,  without  stealing 
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it,  though  he  had  the  disgrace  of  sending  the  money 
afterwards  •  to  pay  for  it.     And  I  myself  have  seen 
several  so  addicted  to  this  crime,  that  they  could 
not  even  forbear  pilfering  things  from   their  com- 
panions, though  with  ail  intent  to  restore  them.     I 
am  a  Gascon,  yet  there  is  no  vice  that  I  am  less  ac- 
quainted with  than  this.     I  hate  it  something  more 
'  by  disposition  than  I  condemn  it  by  discourse.     I 
have  not  so  much  as  a  desire  for  any  thing  that  is 
another  man's.     This  province  of  ours  is,  in  truth,  a 
little  more  in  disgrace  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
French  nation  ;  and  yet  we  have  seen,  m  our  time, 
several  men,  of  good  families,  of  other  provinces, 
in  the  hands  of  justice,  after  being    convicted   cf 
many  shocking  robberies.     I  wish   the  fathers  are 
not,  in  some  measure,  to  blame  for  this  vice  of  the 
sons. 
Bad  excuse     If  a  man  should  tell  me,  as  a  nobleman,  of  very 
fathcn      good  understanding,  once  did,  that  **  He  hoarded  up 
-who  hiard "  Wealth  for  no  other  use   and   advantage  but  to 
Jfey'^^in"  Hiakc  Wmself    honoured  and    courted    by    his 
the  more    «  kindred  ;  and  that,  age  having  deprived  him  of  all 
from  iheir  *'  Other  ability,  it  was  the  sole  remedy  he  had  left  to 
cbiwren.    "  keep  up  his  authority  in  his  family,  and  tx>  pre- 
vent his  falling  into  the  contempt  and  scorn  of 
the  world  (though  in  truth,  according  to  Aristotle, 
not  only  old  age,  but  every  infirmity  is  the  pro- 
moter of  avarice) :  this  is  saying  something,  but  it 
is  physic  for  a  disease  of  which  we  ought  to  avoid 
"  the  source." 
The  means     Vcry  miserable  is  that  father,  who  has  no  other 
father  **^*' *  hold  of  his  children's  affectiou  (if  this  deserve  the 
should  pro-iiame  of  affection)  but  the  need  in  which  they  stand 
•pectof  huof  his  assistance.     He  must  render  himself  worthy 
children,    ^f  respcct  by  his  virtue  and  wisdom,  and  of  love  by 
his  bounty  and  engaging  behaviour.     Even  the  very 
ashes  pf  a  rich  material  have  their  value,  and  we  are 
accib  tomed  to  have  a  respect  and  reverence  for  the 
bones  and  reljques  of  persons  of  true  worth.      The 
old  age  of  a  man  who  has  passed  his  days  in  honour^ 


it 
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must  always  be  venerable,  and  particularly  to  his 
children,  whose  minds  he  must  have  formed  to  their 
duty  by  reason,  not  by  the  necessity  and  the  need 
they  have  of  him,  nor  by  roughness  and  force : 

—  Ei  errat  longe  mea  quidem  sententia. 
Qui  imperium  creaat  essegravius  out  siabilius 
Vi  quod  sit,  quam  illud  quod  amicitid  adjungitvr.^ 

And  he  extremely  differs  from  my  sense. 
Who  thinks  the  pow'r  ohtain'd  by  violence 
Can  ever  prove  more  solid  and  secure. 
Than  that  which  friendship's  softer  means  procure. 

I  condemn  all  violence  in  the  education  of  tender  Violence 
minds  that  are  to    be  trained  up  to  honour  andj^,^^*" 
liberty.     There  is  I  know  not  what  servility  in  rigour  chiWre* 
and  constraint ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  what  cannot  ^°**°^ 
be  done  by  reason,  prudence,  and  address,  is  never 
to  be  effected  by  force,     I  myself  was  brought  up 
after  this  manner ;  and  they  tell  me,  that,  in  my  first 
stage  of  life,  I  never  was  whipped  but  twice,  and 
that  but  gently.     I  intended  to  have  practised  the 
same  method  with  my  children,  who  all  died  at 
nurse,  except  Leonora,  my  only  daughter,  who  is 
six  years  old,  and  upwards  :  she  never  has  had  any 
worse  correction  for  her  childish  &ults,  and  for  the 
regulation  of  her  conduct  Qby  the  easy  concurrence 
of  her  mother's  indulgence;  than  words,  and  those 
very  gentle.     And,  though  my  desire  should  herein 
be  frustrated,  there  are  other  causes  to  be  blamed, 
without  reproaching  my  discipline,  which  I  know  to 
'be  just  and  natural,    I  should  have  been  more 
serious,  in  this  respect,  towards  the  males,  as  bom 
to  less  subjection,  and  a  state  of  greater  Uberty,  and 
should  have  aimed  to  have  enlarged  their  hearts 
with  sincerity  and  frankness.    I  never  observed  that 
whipping  had  any  other  effect  than  to  render  those 
who  sunered  it  more  dastardly,  or  more  hardened  in 
wickedness. 

*  Terent  Adelph.  act  i.  sc  1,  ver.  SIK 
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The  true  Do  we  wish  to  be  beloved  by  our  chiUreii  ?  Do 
^areD%  ^®  desire  to  deprive  them  of  aU  occasion  to  wish  for 
^in°he^  oar    de^h?    ^though  no  occasion  of  ao  horrid  a 

thlfr  diii.  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^  cither  just  or  excusable,  Nmilum  scelus 
*re^        rationem  habet  ;*  i.  e.  "  No  crime  is  founded  upon 
**  reason")  let  us  give  them  all  the  reasonable  ac- 
commodations of  life  that  are  in  our  power.     In 
order  to  this  we  should  not  marry  so  young  that  our 
age  may  happen,  in  time,  as  it  were,  to  be  con- 
founded with  theirs  ;  for  this  inconvenience  pliuiges 
us  into  many  difliculties.    I  address  this  particularly 
to  our  gentry,  who  have  little  or  nothing  to  do,  and 
live,  as  thev  call  it,  only  upon  thdr  estates  ;  fi>r>  as 
to  others  who  have  their  livelihood  to  get,  the  num- 
ber and  society  of  their  children  is  an  advantage 
to  their  management  of  afiairs,  they  being  so  many 
new  tools  and  instruments  wherewith  to  grow  rich. 
ThcBOft       I  was  married  at  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and 
^'[I'j^J'^  commend  Aristotle's  ppinion,  who,  it  is  sud,  ap- 
riase.  '    provcd  of  thirt^-fivc     Plato,  who  was  against  mar- 
riage before  thirty,  had  reason  to  ridicule  those  who 
enter  into  that  state  after  thirty-five,  and  be  oondemns 
their  issue  as  unworthy  of  aliment  and  li&«    Thales 
gave  truer  limits  to  it,  who,  being  pressed  b^  his 
mother  to  marry  whilst  he  was  young,  said^  ^^  it  was 
^<  not  yet  time;''t   and  being  urged  again  to  it, 
when  he  was  advanced  in  years,  replied,  ^*  It  was 
«*  too  late  in  life."     We  must  not  implicitly  resign 
ourselves  to  every  importunity.    The  ancient  Gauls 
thought  it  a  most  reproachfid  thing  for  a  man  to 
have   society  with   a   woman  before    the    age  of 
twenty,t  and  especially  recommended  it  to  the  men 
who  designed  themselves  for  war,  to  keq>  their  vir- 
ginity till  well  grown  in  years,  forasmuch  as  courage 
IS  abated  and  diverted  by  copulation  with  woman : 

*  Ex  Crat  ScipionB  Afrtcani  apud  Tit.  Lit.  lib.  xxtiiu  c^p.  SB. 

f  Diogenes  Laert.  in  the  Life  of  Tbales,  lib.  i.  secL  26. 

i  What. Montaigne  ascribes  here  to  the  Gauls,  Caesar  says  ex- 
pressly of  the  Germans,  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  vL  Qfd  diutimmS  im: 
pubcres  permansenrnt^  masvmim  hUer  awi  JhrwU  laudem^  Sfc. 
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Md  har  conghaUo  a  gioaineita  sposa, 
B  lieto  homai  de  ^gli,  era  invilito 
Ne  gli  affetti  di  pmte^  e  di  mariio.* 

But  DOW  he  has  a  spouse  that^s  young  and  &irj 

His  courage  is  abated,  and  his  care 

His  wife  and  cbtldren  all  between  them  share* 

Muleassesy  king  of  Tunis,  who  was  restored  to  his 
dominions  by  the  emperor  C!harles  V.  reproached  the 
memory  of  his  fitther  Mahomet,  tor  keeping  so  much 
company  with  the  women,  calling  him  ^*  Loose, 
**  etteminate,  and  a  getter  of  children.**  The  Greek 
history  observes  of  Iccus  t  the  Tarentine,  Chrysso, 
As^llus,  Diopompus,  and  others,  that,  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  tlieir  bodies  in  due  strength  for  service  at 
the  Olympic  games,  wrestling,  and  the  like  eis> 
ercises,  they  denied  themselves  all  commerce  with 
Venus  as  long  as  that  service  lasted^  There  is  a 
certain  country  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  where 
the  men  are  not  allowed  to  many  till  they  are 
turned  of  forty,  and  yet  the  girls  are  permitted  to  do 
it  at  ten.  It  is  not  time  for  a  gentleman  of  thirty- 
five  years  old  to  give  place  to  his  son  who  is  twenty, 
he  being  himself  in  a  capacity  to  serve  in  warlike  ex- 
peditions, or  at  his  prince's  court,  and  having  so 
much  need  of  all  his  accoutrements,  that  though  he 
ought  certainly  to  part  with  a  share  to  his  son,  yet  it 
should  not  be  so  great  as  to  leave  himseli  un- 
furnished :  and  such  a  one  may  justly  make  use  of 
the  sa3ring  common  in  the  mouths  of  fathers :  '^  I 
^'  have  no  mind  to  put  off  my  clothes  before  I  go  to 
^'  bed.** 

But  a  &ther  who  is  bowed  down  with  old  a^e  and  ^iarb  «. 
infirmities,  and  deprived  of  the  common  society  of  perennaat- 
mankind  by  his  weakness  and  want  of  health,  ii\jure$  ^^^^ii^ 
both  himsdf,  and  his  fiunily,  by  brooding  to  no  pur-  estate  to  hu 


child. 


*  n  Tasso  Gieniaalen  Liberata,  canto  x,  stanaa  S9. 

f  In  all  the  editions  of  M ontaiene  that  I  could  ever  get  a  sight  o^ 
not  excepting  the  tranalation  by  Mr.  Cotton,  it  b  Jecos  instead  of 
locos. 

t  Flato  de  Legibtts,  Uk?iii«p.Gt7. 
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{)ose,  over  a  great  heap  of  treasure.     He  has  lived 
ong  enough,  if  he  be  wise,  to  have  a  desire  to  strip, 
I  do  not  mean,  to  his  skin,  but  to  his  shirt,  and  a 
warm  night-gown,  and  take  to  his  bed-chamber,  sur- 
rendering all  other  grandeur,  of  which  he  has  no 
farther  use,  to  those  to  whom  it  ought  to  belong  by 
the  law  of  nature.     It  is  but  reason  that  he  should 
leave  the  use  of  it  to  them,  seeing  nature  has  de- 
prived him  of  the  enjoynient  of  it ;  otherwise  there 
IS,   undoubtedly,   ill-nature  and  envy  in  the  case. 
The  greatest  action  that  ever  was  performed  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  was  when,  in  imitation  of  some 
of  the  ancients  of  his  quality,    he  confessed,  that 
reason  plainly  commands  us  to  strip  off  oiu:  clothes 
when  they  grow  too  heavy  and  cumbersome,  and  to 
lie  down  when  our  legs  fkil  us  :  for  when  he  found 
himself  deficient  of  the  spirit  and  ability  for  con- 
ducting ftffairs,  with  the  glory  which  he  had  therein 
acquired,  he  resigned  his  revenues,  grandeur,  and 
power  to  his  son : 

Solve  seTiescentem  mature  sarms  equum^  ne 
Peccet  ad  extremum  ridendus,  et  ilia  ducoiJ^ 

The  old  worn  courser  in  good  time  dismiss, 
Lest  falling  in  the  race  spects^tors  hiss. 

This  fault  of  a  man's  not  knowing  himself  in  time, 
and  of  being  insensiHe  of  the  feebleness  and  extreme 
alteration  which  age  naturally  brings  with  it,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  equally  afiects  both  the  soul 
and  body  (and  tlie  soul,  perhaps,  as  much  more 
again  than  the  body),  has  sunk  the  reputation  of 
most  of  the  great  men  in  the  world.  I  have  known, 
in  my  time,  and  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
.  some  personages  in  great  power,  who,  it  was  easy  to 
discern,  were  strangely  lapsed  fix)m  the  abilities 
which  I  was  sure  they  were  once  endued  with  by  the 
reputation  they  had  acquired  in  their  best  days :  and, 
for  the  sake  of  their  honour,  I  have  wished  them  at 

*  Herat,  lib.  L  ep.  i.  ver.  8,  9L 
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home  at  their  ease,  discharged  of  their  public  and 
military  employments,  which  were  grown  too  heavy 
for  their  shoulders.  I  was  formerly  very  familiai'  in 
the  house  of  a  gentleman  who  was  a  widower,  and 
very  old,  yet  hearty,  who  had  several  daughters  mar- 
riageable, and  a  son  too  of  ripe  years.  Such  a  fa- 
mily brou^t  upon  liim  many  visits,  and  a  great  ex- 
pense, which  he  did  not  much  like,  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  frugality,  but  much  less  because,  by  reason 
of  his  age,  he  had  taken  up  a  course  of  life  far  dif- 
ferent from  ours.  I  said  to  him  one  day,  a  little 
freely,  as  I  used  to  do,  that  it  would  become  him 
better  to  give  place  to  us,  to  let  his  son  have  his 
principal  house  (that  being  the  only  one  he  had  that 
was  convenient  and  well  furnished),  and  to  retire  to 
an  estate  he  had  hard  by,  where  nobody  would  trou- 
ble his  repose,  because  he  could  not  otherwise  avoid 
our  importunity,  considering  the  condition  of  his 
children.  He  took  my  advice  afterwards,  and  found 
benefit  by  it.  I  do  not  mean,  that  a  man  should 
make  over  what  he  has  to  his  children  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  disable  him  from  retracting.  I  myself,  who 
am  just  at  the  age  for  acting  the  same  part,  would 
let  them  have  the  enjoyment  of  my  house  and  sub- 
stance, but  with  a  power  of  revocation,  if  they  gave 
me  occasion  for  it:  I  would  leave  them  the  use  there- 
of because  they  would  be  no  longer  proper  for  me ; 
and,  as  to  the  authority  over  the  whole,  I  would  re- 
serve to  myself  just  what  share  of  it  I  thought  fit, 
having  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  it  must  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  an  aged  &ther,  for  himself  to  put  his 
children  into  the  way  of  managing  his  afiairs,  and  to 
have  power,  during  his  life,  to  control  their  beha- 
viour, supplying  them  with  instruction  and  advice 
from  his  own  fund  of  experience,  and  for  himself  to 
direct  his  successors  in  the  way  of  preserving  the  an- 
cient honour  and  order  of  his  family,  and  by  that 
means  be  sure  of  not  being  disappointed  in  the  hopes 
he  may  conceive  of  their  future  conduct ;  to  this  end 
i  would  not  avoid  their  company,  but  would  have  a 
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strict  eye  over  them,  and  partake,  as  ftr  as  mj  a^ 
would  permit,  of  their  feaais  and  jollity.  If  1  ^ 
not  live  amongst  them  (which  I  could  not  do  without 
spoiling  their  mirth  by  the  moroaenesa  of  my  age, 
and  the  complaint  of  my  ailments,  and  without  put- 
ting a  constraint  upon  the  rules  and  forms  of  living 
I  should  then  have  established),  I  would  at  least  Hve 
near  to  them,  in  some  part  of  my  house,  not  the  best 
for  show,  but  the  most  commodious*  I  would  not 
be  like  a  dean  of  St.  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  whom  I 
saw,  some  years  ago,  abandoned  to  such  a  soUtary 
retirement,  by  reason  df  his  melancholy,  that,  when 
I  entered  his  chamber,  he  had  never  sturredout  of  it 
in  twenty-two  years,  and  yet  all  his  motions  were 
free  and  easy,  saving  a  rheum  that  had  Men  upo. 
his  lungs*  Ue  would  hardly  suiFer  any  body  to  come 
and  see  him  once  a  week,  but  always  kept  himself 
shut  up  in  his  chamber  alone,  excrot  that  he  had 
something  brought  to  him  once  a  day  to  eat,  by  a 
servant,  who  did  but  just  come  in  and  go  out  again. 
His  employment  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  reading  a  book  (for  he  Imd  a  smattering  of  leam^ 
ing),  being  obstinately  bent  to  die  in  this  retirement, 
as  he  did  soon  after.    I  would  endeavour,  by  en- 

Sging  conversation,  to  breed  a  lively  and  unfeigned 
en£hip  and  good-will  in  my  children  towards  me, 
which,  in  well-disposed  minds,  is  not  hard  to  do ; 
for,  if  they  are  mad  brutes,  of  which  diis  age  pro- 
duces thousands,  we  must  then  abhor  and  shun  them. 
chMrtn       J  Jigtc  the  custom  of  forbidding  children  to  call 
to  tM^fo^  their  &.ther  by  the  name  of  &ther,  and  enjointng 
tiimb^  them  to  use  another,  as  more  reverential ;  as  if  na* 
M^eoffk-turehad  not  sufficiently  provided  for  the  establish* 
^^'        ment  of  our  authority.    We  invoke  the  Almighty 
God  by  the  style  of  Father,  and  yet  scorn  that  our 
children  should  call  us  so.    This  is  an  error  which  I 
have  reformed  in  my  family.* 

*  The  good  king  Henry  IV.  refonned  it  also  in  his  fkmily ;  for  Pe* 
9«fix  says,  he  would  not  l^aTe.hiQ  children  call  him  Mowew,  or 
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It  is  aho  folly  and  injustice  to  deprive  childreiiy  chsidfen 
when  grown  up,  of  femiliarity  with  their  fitthers,  *'JJ^*^"*  ^ 
and  to  think  to  keep  them  in  awe  and  obedience  by  ought  to  be 
their  j&thers^  assuming  an  austere  and  supercilious  ^^'(^ 
countenance  towards  them.    For  it  is  a  mere  farce  sty  wiui 
this,  which,  so  far  from  answering  the  end,  renders  2^^*^ 
the  &thers  disagreeable  to  their  children,  and,  what 
is  worse,  ridiciuous.    They  have  youth  and  vigour 
of  their  side,  consequently  the  countenance  and  fa- 
vour of  the  world,  and  only  laugh,  with  contempt, 
at  the  haughty,  tyrannical,  and  scarecrow  looks  of  a 
man  without  blood  either  in  his  heart  or  his  veins : 
though  I  could  make  myself  feared,  yet  I  had  much 
xather  be  loved. 

There  are  so  many  various  defects  in  old  age,  so  instance  «€ 
much  disalnlity,  and  it  is  so  liable  to  contempt,  that  ",,^*^.^" 
the  best  purcnase  such  a  man  can  make  is  ttie  love  ui/uTbT 
and  kindness  of  his  family,  command  and  terror  be-  ^^^^^ 
Ing  no  longer  his  weapons.    I  have  known  a  certain  came  c«n. 
man,  who,  having  been  very  insolent  in  his  youth,  *«"p'»^**- 
when  he  came  to  be  old,  though  he  was  in  as  good 
health  as  could  be,  yet  would  lay  about  him,  bite  with 
his  teeth,  swear,  storm,  and  bluster  more  than  any 
bully  in  France,  a  prey  to  his  own  jealousy  and  vigi- 
*  lance ;  and  aU  owing  to  the  combination  of  his  &>- 
mily,  who  have  the  command  of  the  best  share  of 
his  bam,  cellar,  and  money-chest,  though  he  will 
sooner  part  with  his  eyes  than  the  keys  in  his  purse : 
while  he  hugs  himsetf  with  the  frugaUty  and  niggard- 
Uness  of  hi^  table,  in  all  the  detached  parts  of  his 
)u>use  there  is  nothing  but  rioting,  play,  and  profu-  . 
sion  of  expense,  and  cracking  ofjokes  at  his  fruit- 
less choler  and  caution.    Every  one  is  a  centinel 
against  him,  and  i^  by  accident,  any  wretch  thai; 
serves  him  takes  his  part,  they  instantly  make  him 
liable  to  his  suspicion,  this  being  a  bait  that  old  age 

Sir,  an  appellation  which  seems  to  make  the  father  and  the  children 
Btrangeny  and  whidi  ii  a  mark  of  subjeeticMi  $fA  slavery ;  but  that 
thej  should  call  him  Papa  or  Father,  an  appellation  of  lore  and 
tenderness.    HiMory  of  Hwry  (he  Greats  ^  ^tti. 
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is  apt  enough,  of  ijtself,  to  snap  at.  How.  oft  has 
this  gentleman  boasted  to  me  in  what  great  awe  he 
kept  his  family,  and  how  exact  an  obedience  and 
reverence  they  paid  him !  How  clearly  did  this  man 
see  into  his  own  affairs ! 

Ule  solus  nescti  omnia,^ 

Yet  he  alone  is  ignorant  of  all. 

I  do  not  know  any  man  that  can  muster  more  parts, 
both  natural  and  acquired,  proper  to  maintain  such  a 
dominion,  than  he,  yet  he  has  no  more  command  of 
them  than  a  child :  therefore  I  have  singled  him  out, 
as  the  most  exemplary  instance  of  all  that  I  know  of 
such  a  tempen     It  were  a  subject  sufficient  for  a 
question  in  the  schools,  "  Whether  he  is  better  thus 
**  than  otherwise  ?"     In  his  presence  all  submit  to 
him,  and  give  so  much  way  to  his  vanity,  that  no- 
body ever  resists  him :  he  is  as  much  believed,  feared, 
and  respected,  as  his  heart  can  desire :  does  he  give 
a  dismission  to  a  servant  ?  he  packs  up  his  bundle, 
and  is  gone,  but  it  is  no  farther  than  out  of  his  pre- 
sence :  the  pace  of  old  age  is  so  slow,  and  the  senses 
then  so  confused,  that  the  discarded  person  wiD  hve 
and  officiate,  as  before,  in  the  same  house,  a  year 
together,  without  being  perceived  ;  and,  when  it  is 
a  proper  season,  letters  are  pretended  to  come  from 
a  great  way  off,  very  pitiful,  suppliant,  and  full  of 
promises  of  amendment,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is 
again  received  into  favour.     I)oes  Monsieur  make 
any  bargain,  or  send  away  any  dispatch  that  does 
not  please?  it  is  suppressed,  and  reasons  enough  in- 
vented afterwards,  to  excuse  the  failure  of  the  exe- 
cution, or  of  the  answer.     As  no  strange  letters  are 
brought  to  him  in  the  first  place,  he  never  sees  any 
but  those  that  are  thought  fit  to  be  communicated : 
if,  by  accident,  they  come  first  to  his  hand,  as  he  is 
used  to  trust  a  certain  person  to  rdad  them  to  him, 
he  reads,  extempore^  what  he  pleases,  and  every  now 

« 

*  Terence  Adelph.  act,  iv.  ic.  2,  rer.  9. 
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^ftdthen  makes  siich  a  one  ask  his  pardon  in  t^e 
same  letter  wherein  he  abuses  him.     In  fine,  he  sees 
nothing  but  by  some  fiction  prepared  arid  precon- , 
certed,   and  the  most  satisfactory  that  can  be  in- 
vented, for  fear  of  rousing  his  chagrin  and  choler. 
I  have  seen  enough  of  long  and  constant  scenes  of. 
economy  of  different  forms,  but  all  to  the  same 
effect. 

Women  are  always  apt  to  cross  their  husbands^  in^  bid  men 
clinations.*     They  lay  nold,  with  both  hands,  on  bII^^^^^^ 
occasions  to  qyarrel  with  them,  and  the  first  excuse  wives^ 
serves  for  a  plenary  justifi(;ation.     I  knew  one  who 
made  no  conscience  to  rob  her  husband  by  wholesale, 
that,  as  she  told  her  confessor,  she  might  have  the 
more  to  give  in  charity.     No  management  seems  to 
them  of  sufficient  dignity,  if  proceeding  from  the 
husband's  concession,     'tney  must  usurp  it,  either 
by  crafl  or  insolence,  and  always  injuriously,  in  order 
to  give  it  a  grace  and  authority ;  as  in  the  case  I  am 
speaking  of,  when  it  is  against  a  poor  old  man,  and 
in  favour  of  the  children,  then  tne^  mak^  a  handle.  • 
of  this  plea,  and  render  it  subservient  to  tlieir  pas- 
sion with  glory }    and,  as  in  a  common  servitude, 
easily  cabal  against  his  dominion  and  government. 
If  they  be  males  grown  up  and  flourishing,  they  also 
suddenly  suborn,   either  by  force  ot  favour,    the 
steward^  the  rent-gatherer,  and  all  the  rest. 

Those  men  J  who  have  neither  wife  nor  child,  fall  others  hy 
not  so  easily  into  this  misfortune,  but,  when  theyjj^^'^®" 
do,  they  suffer  more  cruelly  and  undeservingly. 
Old  Cato  said,  in  his  time,  "  So  many  servants,  so 
*'  many  enemies.*'  Consider  then,  whether,  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  between  the  purity  of  the 
age  he  lived  in,  and  the  corruption  of  the  present, 
he  did  not  mean  to  advertise  us,  that  wife,  son,  and 
servant  are  so  many  enemies  to  us.     It  is  of  good 

*  What  I  here  say  m  not  to  approve,  but  only  to  explain  Mon- 
taigne'g  opmion ;  for,  perhaps,  1  have  seen  as  many  husbands  vio'' 
lently  thwartmg  their  wives^  as  wives  that  ar^  fond  of  crossing  their 
husfatandsi 
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service  to  decrepid  old  age,  that  it  furnishes  us  tdtli 
insensibitity  and  i^orance,  and  a  fiiciiity  of  being 
deceived.    For,  did  we  see  and  repine  at  it,  what 
would  become  of  us,  especially  in  such  an  age  as 
this,  when  the  judges,  who  are  to  decide  our  contro^ 
versies,  are  generally  partial  to  the  youth,  and  in-' 
terested  in  the  causes?    In  case  that  I  should  not 
discover  this  fraud,  I  cannot,  at  least,  fail  to  discern 
that  I  am  liable  to  be  cheated;  and  can  a  man  ever 
extol  a  friend  too  much  in  comparison  with  these 
civil  ties?    The  veiy  image  of  it,  which  I  see  so  pur<? 
in  beasts,  how  do  1  adore  it!     If  others  cheat  mc^ 
at  least  I  do  not  deceive  myself  in  thinking  I  am  able 
to  guard  against  them,  or  in  cudgelling  my  brains 
how  to  avoid  their  snares.     I  protect  myself  firofli 
such  treachery  in  my  own  bosom,  not  by  a  resdess 
and  turbulent  curiosity,  but  rather  by  mirUi  and  reso- 
lution.    When  I  hear  talk  of  any  one's  condition,  I 
do  not  give  myself  a  thought  about  him,  but  I  pre- 
sently look  into  myself  to  see  how  it  is  with  me  - 
whatever  touches  another,  concerns  me :  the  acci- 
dent that  has  befallen  him  is  a  warning  to  me,  an^ 
rouses  my  attention  on  that  side:  every  day  and 
every  hour  we  say  things  of  another,  which  we  might 
more  properly  say  of  ourselves,  could  we  but  call 
our  observations  home,   as  well  as   extend  them 
abroad:  and  several  authors  have,  in  this  manner, 
prejudiced  their  own  cause,  by  running  precipitately 
against  that  which  they  attack,  and  darting  those 
very  shafts  against  their  enemies,  that  might,  with 
greater  advantage,  be  cast  back  upon  themselves. 
Pathere         Thc  late  marshal  de  Monluc  having  lost  his  son, 

e^^chl  a  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  island  of  Madeira,  and  was,  in  truth, 
familiarity  a  bravc  hopcful  young  gentleman,  discovered  to  me, 
Thndrrt"  amongst  his  other  causes  of  regretting  him,  what  a 
IV hen  tbey  'sorrow  it  was  to  him,  that  he  had  never  been  famih'ar 
are^pabie^,j^j^  him }  and  that,  by  the  humour  of  pateiiial  gra- 
vity and  grimace,  he  had  lost  the  advantage  of  sound' 
kig  and  thoroughly  knowing  his  son,  ana  also  of  de- 
claring to  him  the  extraordinary  love  he  had  for  hiin> 
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BAd   the  worthy   opinion  he  had    of  his    virtue, 
**  Whereas,'*  said  he,  "  the  poor  youth  never  saw 
**  me  with  any  other  countenance  towards  him  but 
*^  what  was  stem  and  disdainful,  and  has  left  this 
•*  world  with  a  belief  that  I  neither  knew  how  to 
*•  Idve  nor  esteem  him  according  to  his  merit     For 
**  whom  did  I  reserve  the  discovery  of  that  singular 
•*  fkfFection  with  which  I  loved  him  fix)m  my  soul  ? 
^^  Ought  not  he  himself  to  have  had  all  the  pleasure 
^^  of  it,  and  all  the  obligation  ?    I  constrained  and 
••  even  tortured  myself  to  wear  the  silly  madk,  and 
^^  by  that  means  lost  the  pleasure  of  his  conversa- 
^^  tton,  and  his  inclination  into  the  bargain,  which 
^^  coukl  not  but  be  very  cold  towards  me,  as  I  had 
**  always  treated  him  roughly,  and  more  like  a  tyrant 
^'  than  a  tender  father/'     I  think  this  complaint  of 
his  was  well  founded  and  rational :  for,  as  I  know 
by  too  certain  experience,  there  is  no  consolation  so 
sweet,  in  the  loss  of  our  friends,  as  the  consciousness 
of  having  acted  to  them  without  reserve,  and  of  hav- 
ing had  a  perfe<^t  ftnd  entire  communication  with 
them.     O  my  fiiend,*  am  I  the  better  for  having 
beeni  sensible  of  this,  or  am  I  the  worse  ?  I  am  verily 
much  the  better  for  it.     This  lamentation  for  the  loss 
is  both  a  comfort  and  an  honour  to  me  i  is  it  not  a 
pious  and  pleasing  office  of  my  life  to  be  always  cele-^ 
brating  my  friends'  obsequies  i    Can  there  be  any 
possession  so  valuable  as  this  privation  ?  -   I  open  my 
mind  to  my  family  as  much  as  I  can,  and  very  wilL% 
ingly  let  them  know  how  they  and  every  one  else 
stand  in  my  opinion  and  inclination.     I  am  eager  to 
bring  out  and  expose  myself  to  them,  being  un- 
Willing  they  should  be  mistaken  in  me  in  any  thing.. 
Amongst  other  particular  customs  of  our  ancient 
Gauls,  one  was,  as  Cassar  says,  that  the  sons  never, 
came  into  the  presence  of  their  fathers,  nor  durst  be 

*  This  iq>06trophe  is  addressed^  by  ova  author,  to  hia  friend  La 
Boetius,  as  it  plainly  appears  by  the  discourse  upon  his  death,  writ^ 
ten  and  published  by  Montaigne  himself,  aAd  which  you  will  find  af 
the  end  of  this  edition  of  the  Essays. 
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seen  abroad  in  tHeir  company  till  they  begat>  to  t)6» 

arms ;  thereby  importing,  that  then  also  was  the  tim6 

when  the  fatners  admitted  them  to  their  familiarity^ 

and  acqusiintan^.^ 

The  hard-      I  have  also  knowR  another  kind  of  indiscretion,  ih 

S^'^^fa-  soine  fathers  of  tfiy  time,  who,  not  content  with  de- 

thera  who  pnving  their  children,  during  their  own  long  lives, 

tteir  Siid- of  the  share  they  ought  naturally  to  have  in  their  fbr- 

"lld  ^  ^***f  t^^^^j  when  they  come  to  die,  transfer  to  their  wives 

tbeirX-  **  the  same  power  over  all  their  goods  and  chattels,  and 

Iftr/thd?  ^^^^^y  ^^  dispose  thereof  as  they  please.     And  I 

death.   '   knew  a  certain  nobleman,  one  of  the  chief  oflScers 

of  our  crown,  that,  by  right  of  sucfcessioff,  had  an 

expectancy  of  about  fafty  thousand  crowns  revenue, 

who  died  necessitous,  and  much  in  debt,  at  above 

fifty  years  of  age,  at  the  same  time  that  hi^  mother, 

who  was  a  decrepid  old  woman,  stiU  continued  in 

possession  of  bis  whole  elstdte,  by  order  of  his  fiither, 

who  had  lived  to  near  fourscore.     I  do  not  think  this 

at  all  reasonable. 

A  great         I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  it  is  of  very  little 

the"ru[n  of  advantage  to  a  man  who  ii^  in  good  circumstances  to 

families,    coui't  2L  Womau  who  shall  charge  his  estate  "witb  a 

great  jointure,  there  being  no  foreign  debt  that  is 

more  ruinous  to  families.     My  ancestors,  in  general, 

found  their  account  by  this  caution,  and  so  have  I. 

But  they  who  dissuade  us  from  marrying  rich  women, 

lest  they  should  not  prove  so  tractable  and  respectful, 

are  wrong  in  advising  a  man  to  miss  a  real  advantage 

for  such  a  contingency.     Unreasonable  wonaen  have 

no  regard  to  one  consideration  more  than  another : 

tliey  are  fondest  of  tlieir  own  opinions  when  they  are 

most  in  the  wrong.     Injustice  is  as  tempting  to  them 

as  the  honour  of  virtuous  actions  is  to*  good  women : 

and  the  richer  they  be,  the  more  complaisant  they 

are,  as  the  greatest  beauties  take  the  most  pleasure 

and  pride  in  being  chaste. 

tvidows        It  is  but  reason  to  leave  the  administration  of  e^ 


nost  be  left 


*  De  Bello  Gallico,  lib-  vi. 
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states  to  the  mothers,  till  the  children  are  of  age  byinacap*- 
iaw  to  manage  them ;  but  tlie  father  has  brought  port*5iI*r 
them  up  very  ill  indeed,  if  he  has  not  reason  to  hope,  condiuoo. 
that,  when  they  come  to  years  of  maturity,  they  will 
have  more  wisdom  and  capacity  than  his  wife,  consi- 
dering the  weakness  of  the  s^x :    yet,  in  truth,  it 
would  be  much  more  unnatural  to  make  the  mothers    . 
dependant  on  |bhe  discretion  of  their  children :  they 
ought  tQ  have  a  plentiful  provision  wherewith  to 
iT)aij;Ltain  themselves  according  to  the  conditipn  of 
their  families,  and  their  time  of  life,  forasmuch  a9 
poverty  is  much  more  unsuitable  and  intolerable  to 
them  than  to  the  males;    and  the  burden  ought 
therefore  to  be  laid  rather  upon  the  cliil4i*6n  than 
the  mother. 

In  general,  the  most  judicious  distribution  of  our  The  mmt 
estates,  when  we  come  to  die,  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  SlSJrbi. 
leave  them  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  custom  <'">»  of  es- 
of  the  country.  The  laws  have  more  nicely  consi-  S2h^*" 
dered  this  point  than  we  have,  and  it  were  better  to 
let  them  be  deficient  in  their  choice,  than  that  we 
^houjd  rashly  run  the  hazard  of  miscarrying  in  ours. 
.'JThje  estates  are  not  properly  our  own,  since,  by  a 
civil  prescription,  and  exclusive  of  our  concurrence, 
they  are  decreed  to  certain  successors:  and,  although 
we  have  some  liberty  beyond  that,  yet  I  think  we 
ought  not,  without  great  and  manifest  cause,  to  take 
away  that  from  anjr  one  which  he  has  acquired  by 
fortune,  and  to  which  common  justice  gave  him  a 
title ;  it  being  an  unreasonable  abuse  of  this  liberty 
to  make  it  subservient  to  our  own  frivolous  and  pn? 
yate  fancies.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune,  that  no 
opportunities  have  fallen  in  my  way  to  tempt  me, 
and  to  divert  my  affection  from  the  common  and  legal 
institution.  I  kndw  some  persons  whose  friendship 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  by  a  loi^g  series  of  good  oU 
fices.  One  word  ill  taken  obliterates  the  merit  of  ten 
years.  Happy  is  the  man  who  is  prepared  to  soothe 
their  good-wm  at  this  last  passage.  The  action  that 
was  last  performed  carries  )t,  the  operation  depend^ 
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Ing  not  upon  the  best  and  the  most  frequent  offices, 
but  upon  those  that  are  most  recent :  these  are  peo- 
ple that  play  with  their  last  wills  arid  testaments,  as 
with  appleiS  and  rods,  to  gratify  or  chastise  every  ac- 
tion of  those  who  pretend  to  an  interest  in  their  re- 
gard.    It  is  a  matter  of  too  great  length  and  conse- 
quence to  be  thus  brought  upon  the  carpet  at  every 
turn,  and  what  wise  men  are  fixed  in  once  for  all, 
having  a  regard,  above  all  things,  to  reason  and  the 
public  observance.     We  are,  in  short,  too  fond  of 
these  masculine  substitutions,  and  ridiculously  think 
to  make  our  names  thereby  last  to  eternity.     We 
also  lay  too  great  stress  on  the  vaiii  conjectures  of 
yrhat  shall  happen  hereafter,  from  the  remarks  we 
make  on  the  understandings  of  children.     Perhaps 
I  might  have  had  injustice  done  me  in  being  turned 
put  of  my  rank  for  having  been  the  dullest  blockhead, 
and  the  longest  and  most  unwilling  in  getting  my 
lesson,  not  only  of  all  my  brothers,  but  of  all  the 
boys  in  my  native  province,  whether  it  was  a  lessoq 
for  the  exercise  of  the  understanding,  or  of  the  body. 
It  is  a  folly  to  make  extraordinary  elections  by  placing 
any  credit  in'  these  divinations,  wherein  we  are  so 
often  deceived.     If  this  rule  of  primogeniture  was  to 
be  violated,  and  the  destinies  to  be  corrected  in  the 
choice  they  have  made  of  our  heirs,  it  might  be  done 
more  plausibly  upon  the  observation  of  some  remark- 
able and  enormous  deformity  of  the  body,  a  fault 
that  is  constant,  and  never  to  be  amended,  and  what 
we  (the  French)  who  are  great  admirers  of  beauty, 
think  a  prejudice  of  no  small  importance. 
Futo^f         The  pleasant  dialogue,  between  Hato  the  legisla-. 
ibauhedis- tor  aud  his  fellow  citizens,  wiil  do  honour  to  this 
P^^Jj^*'^"  <>^  passage.*     "  Wliat,'*   said  they,   when  they  found 
should  be  their  end  approaching,  "  may  we  not  dispose  of  our 
r^^hl'**   "  ^^^  to  whom  we  please  ?    Good  God,  how  cruel 
laws.        "  is  this !     That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  us  to  give 
^'  what  we  please,  more  or  less,  tp  those  about  us, 

f  De  Legibus,  Ub.  xi.  p.  969,  970,    Edi^.  WecbeJ.  Ficini, 
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^'  2K^eQ^d!ng  as  they  have  served  ns  in  sicJoiess,  m 
^^  agCy  and  in  our  affairs  ?''  To  ivhich  the  legislator 
makes  answer  in  this  manner,  ^  Ye,  my  friends,  who 
^^  are  now  without ,  question  veiy  soon  to  die,  it  is 
bard  for  you  either  to  know  yourselves,  or  what  is 
yours,  according  to  the  Delphic  inscription.  I, 
^^  who  make  the  laws,  am  of  opimtrnj  that  yon  nei- 
^^  ther  are  yourselves  your  own,  nor  is  that  yours  ei 
^  which  you  are  possessed :  both  yoqr  goods  and  yoa 
'^  belong  to  your  j^milies,  as  weu  the  future  asth^ 
past ;  but  yet  both  your  family  and  your  goods  do 
much  more  appertain  to  the  public:  wherefore, 
for  fear  lest  any  flatterer  in  your  oJd  age,  and  in 


^*  your  sickness,  or  any  passion  of  your  own,  should 
^^  unseasonably  solicit  you  to  make  an  unjust  will,  I 
^  will  guard  you  against  it;  but,  havii^  respect 
*^  both  to  the  universal  interest  of  the  city,  and  that 
^  oi  your  family  in  particular,  I  will  establish  laws, 
^*  i|nd  make  it  appear,  from  reasra,  that  particular 
benefit  ought  to  give  place  to  the  common  benefit: 
go  then  cheerfully  where  human  necessity  calla 
^^  you :  it  >s  my  province,  who  have  no  pKure  res- 
^^  pect  to  one  thing  than  another,  and  who,  as  much 
*'  as  in  me  lies,  am  mindful  of  the  public  concern, 
^'  to  taVe  care  of  what  substance  you  leave  behind.*' 

To  return  to  my  subject :  I  am  ^fully  of  opinioii,  n  u  dai^ 
that  such  wcmien  are  very  rarely  bom,  to  whom  the  £IJJI^|/f, 
prerogative  over  the  men,  except  that  which  is  ma-  ^^lomtt 
ternal  and  natural,  is  in  any  sort  due,  unless  it  be  ^Ij^tj*" 
for  the  punishment  of  those  who,  by  some  amorous  siMiretke 
passion,  have  vc^untarily  submitted  themselves  to^^^^^ 
them ;  but  this  does  not  at  all  concern  the  old  ladies  c^m  ^ 
of  whom  we  are  now  speaking*     This  consideration  drfH&wi!" 
it  is  whieh  made  us  frame,  and  so  wiUingly  submit 
to^  that  law,  never  yet  seen  by  any  one,  which  ex- 
^cludes  women  from  succeeding  to  the  crown  of 
Jj^rance ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  lordship  in  the  world 
where  it  is  not  pleaded,-  as  well  as  here,  by  the  pro- 
bability of  the  reason   which  gives  it  authpnty; 
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though  fortune  has  given  it  more  credit  in  some 
places  than  in  others.     It  is  dangerous  to  leave  the 
'disposal  of  our  inheritance  to  their  judgment,  ac* 
cording  to  the  preference  they  give  to  the  children, 
which  is,  every  now  and  then,  unjust  and  capriciousi 
for  the  same  irregular  appetite,  md  depraved  taste, 
which  they  have  during' the  lime  of  their  pregnancy^ 
they  always  retain  in  their  mind.     We  commonly  see 
them  fond  of  the  weakest  and  most  rickety  children, 
or  of  those  that  are  still  hanging  at  their  breasts  i 
for,  not  having  sufficient  strength  of  reason  to  choose 
and  embrace  that  which  deserves  it,  they  are  the 
more  apt  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  the 
mere  impressions  of  nature ;  like  those  animals  that 
know  their  young  no  longer  than  while  they  give 
them  suck, 
iniat  strew     As  to  what  remains,  experience  plainly  shows  that 
^^th^^na^^^^^  natural  affection,  to  which  we  ascribe  so  much 
turai  affec- authority,  has  a  very  slender  root.     For  a  very  small 
ihen^to"*^'  profit,  we  every  day  force  children  from  the  arms  of 
ibeirchiu  their  mothers,  and  make  them  take  charge  of  ours 
' ""'        in  their  room.      We  oblige  them  to  turn  over  their 
infants  to  some  pitiful  nurse,  towhich  we  disdain  to 
commit  our  own,  or  to  some  she-goat ;  not  only  for- 
bidding them  to  give  them  suck,  be  they  in  ever  so 
-  much  danger,  but  even  to  take  any  manner  of  care 

of  them,  that  their  attendance  may  be  wholly  em- 
ployed upon  ours  :  and  we  see,  in  m^ost  of  them,  an 
adulterate  affection  soon  kindled  by  custom,  an  at 
fection  that  is  more  vehement  than  the  natural,  and 
greater  care  taken  for  preserving  the  nurse-children 
than  their  own. 

As  for  what  I  was  saying  of  goats,  it  is  common, 
all  about  where  I  live,  to  see  the  country-women, 
when  they  have  no  breast-milk  of  their  own  for  their 
children,  to  call  the  goats  to  their  assistance :  and  1 
have  two  lackeys,  at  this  instant,  who  never  sucked 
'^\voman*s  milk  more  than  a  week  after  they  were 
Jon  of*  "^   horn.     These  goats  are  perfectly  taught  to  cqpie  and 
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Stickle  the  in&nts,  and,  knowing  their  voices  when  ^^*^^^* 
they  cry,  they  run  to  them  :  if  any  other  infant  be  which  they 
put  to  them,  they  will  not  let  it  suck,  nor  will  the  in-*^^**"^'^ 
fant  suck  any  other  goat.     I  saw  one,  the  other  day,  **' 
from  whom  they  had  taken  the  goat  that  used  to 
nourish  it,  by  reason  the  father  had  only  borrowed  it 
of  a  neighbour ;  but  the  child  would  not  touch  any 
other  they  could  bring,  and  undoubtedly  died  of 
hunger.     The  natural  affection  of  beasts  is  as  easily 
altered  and  vitiated  as  ours.     I  believe  there  are 
'  more  mistakes  than  one,  in  what  Herodotus  writes  of 
a  certain  place  in  Libya,  where  he  says  the  women 
are  in  common,  but  that,  when  a  child  is  able  to  go 
ialone,  the  first  steps  of  natural  inclination  lead  him  to 
his  real  &ther,  so  that  he  finds  him  out  in  a  crowd.^ 

Now,  if  we  consider  the  occasion  of  loving  our  Men  » 
children,  merely  because  we  begot  them,  for  which  ^«"»^  ®^  <>"« 
reason  we  call  them  our  second  selves,  there  seems  tioVoVthe 
to  be  another  kind  of  issue  proceeding  from  us,  Jj|['|*J^^'Jj. 
which  is  not  less  worthy  of  our  affection.      For  that  their  ioio9. 
.  which  is  engendered  of  the  soul,  the  issue  of  our  un- 
derstanding, courage,  and  abilities,  is  produced  by 
a  nobler  part  of  us  than  the  corporeal,  and  is  more 
our  own ;    we  are   both   the    rather    and    mother 
together  in  this  generation  ;  and  if  the  product  has 
any  thing  good  in  it,  it  costs  us  much  more,  and 
brings  us  more  honour  :  for  the  value  of  our  other 
children  is  much  more  their  own  than  ours,  the 
share  that  we  have  in  it  being  very  little ;  but  of 
this  issue  all  the  beauty,  grace,  and  value  is  our 
own  ;  consequently  it  resembles  us,  and  represents 
us  more  to  the  life  than  the  issue  of  the  body.  Plato 
adds,  that  this  offspring  of  the  soul  is  immortal,  and 
both  immortalises  and   deifies  its   parents,  as  Ly- 
curgus,  Solon,  and  Minos. 

Now,  histories  abounding  with  examples  of  the 
common  affection  of  parents  to  their  children,  I  did 
not  think  it  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  single  out  one 

*  Hesiod.  lib.  iv.  p.  320. 
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wiHiMsfheof  this  other  kind*  Heliodare,  the  good  btsbop  ct 
H^r^me^  Tricca^*  rather  chose  to  lose  the  dignity,  profit,  and 
buhop  of '  devotion  of  so  venerable  a  prelacy,  than  to  lose  the 
^"^*-  daughter  of  his  brain,t  a  lady  thjit,  to  thir  day, 
makes  a  genteel  appearance,  but  perhaps  too  niedy 
and  wantonly  dressed,  and  of  too  am<H:ous  a  cast  for 
the  issue  of  a  clergyman  and  a  priest* 
The  writ.  There  was  at  Rome  cme  Labienos,  a  personage  <j£ 
ll^f^^^' great  merit  and  authority,  and  amongst,  other  qoaU- 
ties,  excellent  in  all  kinds  of  literature,  who  was,  as 
I  take  it,  the  son  of  that  great  Labienus,  the  chkf 
of  Caesar's  captains  in  the  wars  of  Gaul,  and  who, 
afterwards  siding  with  Pompey  the  Great,  so 
valiantly  maintained  his  cause,  till  Cassar  defeated 
him  in  Spain.  This  Labienus,  of  whom  I  am  speak- 
ing, was  envied  by  many  for  his  valonr ;  and  it  is 
very  probable,  tliat  the  courtiers  and  minions  of  the 
emperors  of  his  time  were  displeased  with  Ima  for 
his  freedom,  and  that  spirit  of  patriotism  which  he 
still  retained  against  tjxanny,  and  with  which,  it  may 
be  supposed,  he  had  tinctured  his  books  and  writii^^ 
His  adversaries  presented  a  complaint  to  the  magisr 
tracy  of  Rome  against  several  of  the  works  whicJb 
he  had  published,  and  caused  them  to  be  condemned 
to  the  names  ;  so  that  he  was  made  the  first  exanple 
c^  that  sort  of  punishment,  which  several  others  at 
Romel^  afterwards  suffered,  by  the  burning  not  only 
of  their  writings,  but  of  the  studies  wherein  they 
were  composed*  There  had  not  been  means  and 
matter  enough  of  cruelty,§  did  not  we  therewith 
confound  things  which  nature  has  exempted  from  all 

*  Triccn,  a  town  of  Upper  Thessaly,  m  Greek  T^<m.  I(  k  called 
Tricea  in  Cotton's  translation,  by  die  name  being  mispelt  in  all  the 
editions  of  Montaigne  before  this. 

f  Than  to  have  his  romance  condemned,  which  was  entitled  the 
Ethiopian  History.    Nicephoriis,  lib.  xii.  c.  34. 

X  M.  Aimscus  8enec.  Controv.  lib.  v.  from  the  beginning.  This 
6ort  of  punishment  has  been  very  much  approved  by  the  Christians; 
iknd,  even  at  this  day,  books  are  burned  by  the  common  executioner 
at  Rome,  France,  England,  &c,  ' 

§  Idem,  ibid. 
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feeling  and  pain,  as  the  reputation  and  the  inven-* 
tions  of  our  understanding,  and  if  we  did  not  in-  - 
^ict  corporal  punishment  on  the  discipline  and  mo- 
numents of  the  muses*  Now  Labienus  •  could  not 
bear  this  loss,  nor  survive  the  offspring  of  his  brain 
that  was  so  dear  to  him,  but  caused  himself  to  b^ 
/conveyed  to  and  shut  up  alive  in  the  funeral  monu-^ 
jment  of  his  ancestprs,  wnere  he  made  provision  to 
kill  and  bury  himself  all  at  once :  it  is  not  easy  to 
produce  an  instance  of  more  vehement  paternal  a£> 
lection  than  this.  Cassius  Severus,  ^  man  of  great 
eloquence,  and  his  familiar  friend,  seeing  Labienus's 
books  committed  to  the  flames^  cried  out,  that,  by 
the  same  sentence,  they  might  ^  well  condemn  hini 
to  be  burned  also,  because  he  carried  and  retained  al} 
^he  contents  thereof  in  his  memory .t 

The  like  accident  happened  to  Cremutius  Cordus,  And  Ae 
^ho  was  accused  of  having,  in  his  books,  com-^J^^JjT 
mended  Brutus  and  Cassius.      That  base,  servile,  cordui. 
and  corrupt  senate,  worthy  of  a  worse  master  than 
Tiberius,  condemned  I>is  writings  to  the  flames.     He 
ivas  glad  to  die  with  them^  and  killed  himself  by 
fasting,  i 

Honest  Lucan  being  condemned  to  die  by  that  LocBn'« 
miscreant  Nero,   when  he  was  in  the  agonies    of  Jj|"^^*^ 
jieath)  most  of  that  blood  being  already  run  out  ofttly.*^^ 
the  veins  of  his  arms  which  he  had   caused  his 
surgeon  to  qpen,  and  a  chillness  having  seized  the 
extremities  of  his  body,  which  began  to  approach  to 
the  vital  parts,  the  last  thing  he  had  in  his  memory 
was  some  verses  out  of  his  book  of  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  which  he  repeated,  and  they  were  the  last 
words  he  spoke.  §      What  w£^s  this  but  a  tender  and 
paternal  leave  which  he  took  of  his  offspring,  repre- 
senting the  farewells  and  close  embraces  which  we 
jve  to  oi^r  children  when  ^e  are  dying,  and  an 


*  M.  Anneeus  Senec  Controy.  lib.  v.  from  the  beginning. 
Idem,  ibid.        *  ^  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  iv.    ' 

Tacit  Anna!.  libi  xv.  at  the  conclusion, 
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eiFect  of  that  natural  inclination  which  calls  to  ouf 
remembrance,  in  this  extremity,  those  things  which 
we  held  most  dear  in  ot|r  lif^rtime  ? 
%yhcthcr        Can  we  suppose,  that  Epicurus,  who,  when  racked 
wouTd'^not  ahnost  to  death,  as  he  says,  with  extreme  pains  of 
fer'I-ed  h^"   ''^^  c^o^P»  pomfoited  himself,  however,  that  he  had 
i^riun^  "to  Icfl  si|ch  fiuc  doctriuc  to  mankind,  would  have  en- 
ren  dlj!**'  tert^incd  so  much  satisfaction  in  a  number  of  chil- 
Aceoded     dren  never  so  well  born  and  bred,  had  {i?  ^^  ^^y^ 
[o?^**'*     fis  he  did  in    the    production   of  his  inestimable 
writings  ?  And  that  if  it  had  been  put  to  his  choice 
to  have  left  an  ill-favoured  untoward  child  behind 
him,  or  a  silly  ridiculous  book,  he  would  not  have 
rather  chose,  as  any  other  man  of  his  abilities  yrould 
have  done,  to  have  incurred  the   fy^t  piisfprtune 
rather  than  the  last.     It  would,  perhaps,  have  beeq 
impiety  in  St.  Augustine,  for  example,  after  it  had 
been  proposed  to  him,  on  the  one  hand,  tx)  bury  his 
writings,  from  which  our  religpn  has  received  so 
great  benefit,  or  to  burv  his  children,  in  case  he  had 
any,  if  he  had  not  rather  chose  to  have  buried  his 
children, 
ofthcaf-      For  my  own  part,  I  know  not  whether  I  should 
which       not  much  rather  have  begot  one  perfectly  formed  by 
h!d"f  *'h"^  my  converse  with  tlie  muses,  than  by  that  with  my 
hlbk/  '*  wife.     To  tliis,  such  as  it  is,  what  I  give,  I  give  ab- 
solutely apd  irrevocably,  a3  men  dp  to  the  fruit  of 
their  bodies.     That  little  good  which  I  have  done 
for  it,  is  no  more  at  my  own  disposal.      It  may 
know  many  things  that  I  no  longer  know,  and  hold 
of  me   tliat  which  X  have  not  retained ;    and  if  I 
stood  in  need,  I  must  borrow  from  thence,  as  much 
as  a  stranger.     If  I  am  wiser  than  my  book,  it  is 
richer  than  me.      There  are  few   men  addicted  tp 
poetry,  who  would  not  have  been  better  pleased  to 
be  the  fathers  of  the  ^Eneid,  than  of  the  finest 
vouth  in  Rome  ;  and  who  would  not  have  borne  the 
loss  of  the  latter  more   calmly  than  that  of  the 
former  :  for,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  poet  cspeci- 
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bily,  of  all  workmen,  is  the  fondest  of  his  own  per- 
ibrmances* 

It  is  scarce  to  be  believed,  that  Epaminondas,  who  The  fond- 
boasted,  that  he  had  left  to  posterity  two  daughters,  E^^mLon- 
that  would,  one  day,  do  honour  to  their  father,  vi:5,  da*  f«f »»« 
th^  two  noble  victories  which  he  had  gained  over  the  vTctori^r' 
LaCddsemonians,  would  have  given  his  free  consent 
to  exchange  them  for  the  most  shining  beauties  of 
all  Greece ;  nor  that  Alexander  and  Caesar*  ever 
wished  to  be  deprived  of  the  grandeur  of  their 
glorious  exploits  in  war,  for  the  advantage  of  having 
children  and  heirs,  how  perfect  and   accomplished 
soever.    Nay,  I  make  a  great  question,  xdiether  AndofPhu 
Phidias,  or  any  other  eminent  statuary,  would  have  fi'nJj^Ita-'* 
been   so  solicitous   for  the  preservation   and   con-t«««- 
tinuance  of  his  natural  children,  as  of  an  excellent 
fetatde,  which  he  had  finished,  according  to  art,  with 
long  labour  and  study.     And  as  to  those  vicious  and 
furious  passions  of  love,  that  have  sometimes  flamed 
in  the  breasts  of  fathers  to  their  daughters,  or  of 
mothers  to  their  sons,  the  like  is  also  found  in  this 
other  sort  of    parentage;     witness    the  story  of 
Pygmalion,  who  having  made  the  statue  of  a  woman 
oi  singular  beauty,  fell  so  passionately  in  love  with 
this  workmanship  of  his,  that  the  gods,  for  the  sake 
of  indulging  his  passion,  were  fain  to  put  life  into  it  s 

Tentahmi  mollescit  ehtir,  positoque  rigore 
Subsidit  digitis,* 

Hard  though  it  was,  beginning  to  relent. 
The  iv'ry  breast  beneath  his  fingers  bent. 


*  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  x<  fab.  8,  ver.  41, 4^< 
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CHAPTER  LXVL 

Of  the  Arjiiour  of  the  ParthiariSi 

The  III  cos-  IT  IS  a  vicious  and  a  very  effeminate  Custom  of  th^ 
torn  of  not  gentry  of  our  time,  not  to  take  arms  bpt  in  a  case  of 
ed'Su  thr  extreme  necessity,  and  to  lav  them  down  agaiii  upcud 
«oemy  is  at  ever  SO  little  appearance  that  the  danger  is  over* 
tiicgatei.  ]p|.Qjjj  hence  arise  many  disorders;  for,  every  one 

crying  out  and  running  to  his  arms  just  when  he 
should  take  the  field,  some  have  their  aroigur  stjjji  to 
buckle  on  when  their  companions  ar^  steady  routed. 
Our  ancestors  were  wont  to  give  their  head-piece, 
lance,  and  gantlet  to  be  carried,  and  did  Qot  quit 
the  rest  of  their  equipage  as  long  as  there  was  any 
work  to  be  done.    Our  troops  are,  at  this  time,  au 
in  disorder,  and  make  but  a  bad  appearance,  by  thia 
confusion  of  the  baggage  and  servants,  who  cannot 
be  far  fi*om  their  masters,  because  they  carry  thdr 
arms,     Titus  Livius,  speaking  of  our  coiintrymeo, 
says,*    Intokrantissima  laboris  corpora    vis    armd 
humeris  gerebant  ;t  i.  e.  ^'  Being  most  impatient  <^ 
*'  labour,  they  had  much  ado  to  carry  their  arms  on 
^'  their  shoulders."     Several  nations  at  this  day  re« 
tain  the  ancient  custom  of  going  to  war  without  any 
m'anner  of  covering,  or  such,  at  least,  as  affords  little 
or  no  defence: 

Tegmina  quels  capilum  taptus  de  subere  cortex^X 

For  helmets  they  their  temples  only  bind 
With  a  light  scull-cap  made  of  cork-tree  rind. 

Alexander,  the  most  adventurous  commander  that 
ever  was,  v^ty  seldom  wore  armour :  and  such, 
among  us,  as  sUght  it,  i&re  never  the  worse  for  it. 


*  Tit.  Liy.  lib.  x.  cap*  28« 

f  Though  Livy  says  nothing  of  the  paiiis  tdiich  tlie  Gauls  took  to 
cairy  the  tonour,  yet  this  follows  very  naturally.  Perhaps  he  has 
said  it  elsewhere  expressly,  and  that  here  Montaigne  has  joined  the 
two  passages  in  one,  as  he  very  often  doest 

^  iEaeid*  lib.  vii.  ven  742« 
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Where  one  man  is  killed  for  want  of  antioar,  The  ar- 
ftnother  falls  by  the  ^mbanassment  and  weight  of  ™^**^'J,'^^5|^{^ 
it,  or  by  being  crushed  to  pieces  by  some  violent  cumber- 
concussion,  or  rude  encounter  with  another :  for  in  ^^ht^u 
truth,  to  consider  the  weight  and  thickness  of  what «»« proper 
we  wear,  it  seems  as  if  self-defence  was  our  only  ^^    ^"'^ 
aim,  and  that  it  is  rather  a  load  upon  us  than  a  pro- 
tection:   we  have  enough  to  do  to  support    the 
weight  of  it,  beifig  so  fettered  and  manacled  as  if 
we  had  nothing  to  contend  with  but  our  armour, 
and  as  if  we  had  not  the  saitie  obligation  to  defend 
that,  as  that  has  to  shield  us.     Tacitus*  gives  a  ludi- 
crous description  of  the  soldiers  among  the  ancient 
Gaulsy  who  were  thus  armed  for  their  own  defence 
only,  without  the  possibility  of  hurting  or  being  hurt, 
nor  of  rising  again  when  they  were  once  thrown  down. 

LucuUus,  perceiving  certain  soldiers  of  the  Medes,  w«  ^wvy 
that  formed  the  front  of  Tigranes'  army,  who  were  aTOourT/ 
shut  up  in  weighty  armour,  as  if  in  cages  of  iron,  ^^  m^ic*. 
imagined,  from  thence,  that  he  should  easily  defeat 
them,  and  accordingly  on  them  he  began  his  attack. 
Now  that  our  musketeers  are  come  into  credit,  I 
fancy  something  will  be  invented  to  immure  us,  for 
our  safety,  from  them,  and  to  draw  us  to  the  war 
shut  up  in  little  castles,  like  those  which  the  ancients 
put  upon  the  backs  of  elephants.t     This  humour 

*  T^cit.  Annal.  lib.  ill. 

-f  Montaigne  was  wrong  in  his  eonjecture,  for  now  the  soldicri^ 
upparel  themselves  for  an  attack,  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  if, 
they  were  going  to  a  ball.  The  fashion,  which  regulates  every  thing 
in  F ranccy  has  introduced  this  custom  there ;  the  fantasticalness  of 
which  did  not  escape  the  criticism  of  the  judicious  censor  of  this  age, 
the  celebrated  la  ftruyere:  "  How  came  men,"  says  he,  "  to  think, 
**  heretofore,  that  the  end  of  soinn  to  war  was  either  to  attack  or 
**  defend  ?  And  who  advised  them  to  the  use  of  arms  both  offensive 
**  ttid  defensive  ?  What  is  it  obliges  them  now  to  lay  these  aside, 
•*  and,  whilst  they  put  on  boots  to  go  to  a  ball,  to  support,  without 
'^  armour,  and  in  a  doublet,  the  pioneers  who  are  exposed  to  all  the 
*•  fire  from  a  counterscarp  ?  Were  our  fathers,  who  did  not  think 
■*•  such  conduct  of  service  to  the  prince  and  the  country,  wise  or 
**  ibolish  ?  And  what  heroes  do  we  ourselves  celebrate  in  our  his- 
"**  tory  ?  A  Guesclin,  a  Clisson,  a  Foix,  a  Boucicaut,  who  all  wore 
f  armour,  and  buckled  on  the  cuirass  ?'' 
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IS  far  different  fi'om  that  of  young  Scipio,*  v/hd 
severely  chid  his  soldiers  for  placing  chevaux  de  frize 
under  water,  in  that  part  of  the  ditch  where  it  was 
expected  that  the  garrison  of  a  town,  which  he  had 
besieged,  would  sally  out  upon  him,  saying,  "  That 
they  who  besieged  a  town  should  think  of  attack- 
ing it,  rather  than  of  securing  themselves ;"  and 
he  suspected,  with  just  reason,  that  this  stratagem 
would  make  his  soldiers  not  so  vigilant  against  a 
surprise.  He  also  said  to  a  young  fellow,  who 
showed  him  a  target  that  he  was  very  proud  of^ 
It  is  really  a  fine  target,  my  boy,  but  a  Roman 
soldier  ought  to  trui^t  more  to  his  right  hand  than 
*'  to  his  left/'  Now,  it  is  only  the  not  being  used 
to  wear  it,  that  makes  us  think  the  weight  of  ouf 
armour  insupportable: 

Uhusbergo  in  dosso  fiaveamo:  et  Velmo  in  testa. 
Due  di  quelli  giierier  dei  quali  io  canto, 
Ne  notte  b  di,  doppo  ck*  entraro  in  questa 
Stanza,  gt  haveofio  mat  mesi  da  canlo, 
Cite  fame  a  portar  come  la  vesta. 
Era  lor,  percha  in  uso  Vhavean  tanto,\ 

Two  of  these  heroes,  J  whom  I  sing,  had  oir 
Each,  his  bright  helm,  and  strong  habergeon; 
And  night  nor  day,  nor  one  poor  minute's  space. 
Once  laid  them  1)y  whilst  they  were  in  this  place : 
So  long  accustomed  this  weight  to  bear, 
Their  clothes  to  them  not  lighter  did  appear. 

Thearraour  The  cmpcror  Caracalla  used  to  march,  on  fobt,- 
man''?  '^"through  the  country,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  and 
fantry.  armed  cap-a-pee.  The  Roman  infiintry  not  only 
carried  the  helmet,  sword,  and  shield  (for  as  to 
armour,  says  Cicero,  they  were  So  accustomed  to 
have  it  oil,  that  it  was  no  more  troublesome  to  tliem 
than  their  limbs,    Arma  enim^  membra  mililis  esse 

*  Valer.  Max,  lib.  iii.  in  Romanis,  sect.  2.  If  Montaigne  lock 
this  from  that  author,  he  mistook  him  grossly:  for  tliis  author  does 
BOt  say  that  they  put  chevaux  de  frize  under  the  water,  &c.  but  only 
that  some  advised  Scipio  to  do  it* 

f  Ariosto,  canU  xii.  stanz.  30.  j:  Orlando  and  SacrapanW ^ 
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iicuMt)^^  but  also  a  fortnight's  provision,  and  a  cer- 
tain numlm:  of  poles  to  make  their  ramparts,  so  that 
tach  man  carried  sixty  pounds  weight  to  his  own 
share.  And  Marius's  soldiers,  Ipaden  in  like  man- 
ner, were  forced  to  travel  five  leagues  in  five  hours, 
9nd  upon  an  urgent  occasion  idx.  Their  military 
disciphne  was  much  more  severe  than  ours,  and  ac- 
cordmgly  produced  quite  diflferent  effects*  When 
young  ocipio  disbanded  his  soldiers  in  Spain,  he 
ordered  them  to  eat  always  standing,  and  nothing 
that  was  dressed.t  The  reproach  that  was  given  to 
a  Lacedaemonian  soldier,  that,  when  he  was  on  a 
military  expedition,  he  was  seen  under  the  roof  of  a 
house,  is  very  pertinent  to  the  purpose ;  for  they 
were  so  inured  to  hardship,  that  it  was  a  shame  for 
them  to  be  seen  under  any  roof  but  that  of  heaven, 
be  the  weather  what  it  would.  We  wquld  not  be 
able  to  cairy  our  men  far  upon  these  terms* 

M^rcellinus,!  a  man  bred  up  in  the  Roman  wa)^9.  The  Par. 
makes  a  curious  remark  on  the  manner  of  the  Par-  [Sjffldd 
tiiians,  and  takes  notice  of  it  the  rather  for  being  so  were  aii 
different  fi-om  that  of  the  Romans.    *'  Their  armour,**  ^X^u^n. 
says  he,  **  was  so  artfully  connected,  that  the  plates 
of  iron  fell  over  one  toother  like  so  many  small 
feathers,  which  did  not  at  all  retard  the  motion  of 
their  bodies,  and  yet  they  were  so  strong  that  our 
darts,  after  striking  their  armour,  rebounded  upon 
i|j3.     These  were  the  co^ts  of  mail  which  our  an- 
cestors used  to  wear.'*     And,  in  another  place. 
They  had  strong  hardy  horses,**  says  he,  "  covered 
with  thick  leather,  and  themselves  were  armed, 
cap-a-pee,  with  great  scaly  plates  of  iron,  so  arti- 
ficially ranged,  that,  at  the  joints  of  all  the  limbs, 
they  yielded  to  their  motion.     One  would  have 

*  Cic.  Tu8c.  Quaest.  Lb,  ii.  cap,  16. 

f  Plutarch  in  his  Notable  Sayinss  of  the  ancient  Kings»  Princes, 
and  Generals,  in  the  article  of  Scipio  the  Younger. 

X  Ammianus  MarceUinus,  a  Latin  historian,  though  by  birth  it 
Greek,  who  bore  arms  under  the  emperors  Constance,  Jiiliaai,  ^c. 
lib.  xxiy.  cap.  ?• 

VOL«  I.  2  M 
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**  said,  that  they  were  men  of  iron,  haidtig  the  to- 
mour  SO  neatly  fitted  on  the  head,  and  so  natu- 
rally representing  the  form  and  parts  of  the  face^ 

"  that  there  was  no  touching  them  but  by  little 
round  holes  made  for  their  eyes  to  receive  the 
light,  and  by  chinks  about  their  nostrils,  through 
which,    with  great  difficulty,  ^  they  drew    their 

"  breath :"  ^     ^ 

Flexilis  inductis  animatttr  lamina  memlris, 
Horribilis  visUf  credos  simulacra  moveri 
FerreOy  cognaio^ue  vivos  spirare  metaUo ; 
Par  vestitus  eqmss  ferraiafronie  minantwr^ 
Ferratosque  movent  securi  vulneris  armos.* 

Stiff  plates  of  steely  o'er  all  the  body  laid. 

By  arm'rers'  skill  so  flexible  were  made, 

That,  dreadful  to  be  seen,  you  would  them  guess        , 

Not  to  be  men,  but  moving  images ; 

The  horse,  like  arm'd,  spikes  bore  in  fronts  above^ 

And  fearless  they  theu:  iron  shoulders  move. 

This  description  nearly  answers  to  that  of  a  French- 
man in  armour,  with  all  his  horse-accoutrements. 
Plutarch  says,  that  Demetrius  caused  two  complete 
suits  of  armour  to  be  made,  for  himself  and  for  Al- 
cimus,t  the  chief  officer  about  him,  of  six  score 
pounds  weight,  whereas  the  common  suits  weighed 
but  half  as  much. 

■ 

*  Claudian  in  RufF.  lib,  ii.  ver.  S5Sy  &c. 

f  In  all  Montaigne's  editions,  and  in  Mr.  Cotton's  translation  it  is 
spelled  Alcinus,  whereas  the  ^ue  reading  is  Alcimut.  See  Flu- 
larch's  Life  of  Demetrius,  cliap.  6. 
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